





THE EDICT OF WILLIAM THE TESTA' 



WiUiam the Testy, second ttovemor of New Amsterdam, issued an edict prohibitmg smoking, which proToked warm mdignation, and an army of insurgents, well 
supplied with pipes, :obacco and determnidlion, seated themselves before the governor’s house and began to smoke. Governor Kieft came forth m a fury and asked 
what they meant by this “outrageous fumiga'ion.’’ They did not reply, but puffed and puffed m stolid silence. It is related that the governor came to terms. 
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A STORY OF EGYPT AND PERSIA 

'^HIS story of Egypt when its power was deoUnlng, was written by Georg 
A Ebera, a German professor of Egyptology. He made several expeditions 
to Egypt to study the remains of the past civiluation, and nude some impor¬ 
tant discoveries. One of them was the book which, tells us most that we know 
about the medical knowledge of the Egyptians. Though he wrote several 
learned books, he took more pleasure in his stories. This is his first and most 
popular, but he wrote a half dosen others, describing Egyptian life in the long 
ago. This book was published in 1864, and was soon translated into several 
languages, and has been read in many lands. It is stQI popular. 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS 


A BOUT six 
A dred years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, 
the Greeks at last gained a port^"^^ 
at the mouth of the Nile. I'he 
Egyptians hated strangers, and ^ 
clung to the ways and religion of ^ 
their forefathers; and they feared ' 
lest the coming of foreign nations 
among them should cause great 
changes in their customs. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Greeks by their hardiness and 
clever trading succeeded in pushing 
their way even into this closed land, 
and were given the town of Naukratis 
by King Amasis, where they might live 
and trade and build temples to their 
gods. 

King Ama.sis felt the attraction of 
this wonderful people. His wife, 
Ladice, was a Greek, and the captain 
of his mercenaries, Phanes by name, 
was an Athenian. But the Egyptian 
priests hated the foreigners, for they 
knew that if Greek learning ever be¬ 
came popular in the land of the Nile, 
their own great influence would be at 
an end. So they were ever on the 
watch to discover some offence against 
the law or ancient customs of the 
country. It happened that Phanes, 
the handsome and witty captain of the 
foreign legions, showed contempt for 
the Scicred animals of the Egyptians 
by having some kittens drown^. He 
was sentenced to death, and with diffi¬ 
culty could King Amasis succeed in 
c han gi ng the sentence to banishment. 
Not only had Phanes offended all the 
priests, but he had also incurred the 
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hatred of Psamtik, 
fhe king’s son, who 
swore that the Greek 
should not escape his venge- 
ance. 

On his way into exile the ex-cap- 
tain stopp^ near Naukratis wi 5 i 
Khodopis, a very beautiful woman, 
whose house was the centre of the 
Greek colony in Egypt. Here he met 
many of his countrymen, learned the 
news from Greece, and obtained a 
promise from the mistress of the 
house that she would shelter his little 
boy and girl from the enmity of the 
prince while they were awaiting a ship 
to follow him to Thrace. Rhodopis 
was glad to do ^is for the courageous 
exile, and her ^anddaughter Sappho, 
a beautiful young girl who lived with 
her, welcomed the prospect of play¬ 
mates. 

At this time there came to the court 
of Egypt an embassy from King Cam- 
byses of Persia, seeking the hand of 
the king’s daughter, Tachot, in mar¬ 
riage. Cambyses did not- come to 
Egypt in person but sent his brother 
Bartja, a handsome young prince of 
twenty years, with an old king, Croesus 
of Lydia, with him as adviser and 
guide Amasis entertained the Persians 
with great splendor and rejoicings, 
and even offered to send, inst^ of 
Tachot, Nitetis, his fairest dau^ter, 
for Egypt stood in need of peace. At 
a great feast to celebrate the betrothal. 
Bartja, the young Persian prince, and 
Nitetis, the Pharaoh’s dau^ter, were 
conspicuous for their superior beauty, 
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grace and charm. The royal maidm 
wore a transparent rose-colored robe, in 
her black hair were fresh roses; she 
walked by the side of her sister, the two 
robed alike, but Nitetis p^e as the lotus 
flower in her mother’s hair. 

“ Be of good courage,” said her mother, 
“ and meet thy fortune bravely. Here is 
the noble Bartja, the brother of thy 
future husband.” 

Nitetis raised her dark, thou^tful eyes 
and fixed them long and inquiringly on 
the beautiful youth. He bowed low be¬ 
fore the blushing maiden, kissed her gar¬ 
ment and said: 

“ I salute thee, as my future queen and 
sister! I can believe that thy heart is 
sore at parting from thy home, thy par¬ 
ents, brethren and sisters; but be of good 
courage; thy husband is a great hero, and 
a powerful king; our mother is the no¬ 
blest of women, and among the Persians 
the beauty and virtue of woman is as 
much revered as the life-giving light of 
the sun. Of thee, thou sister of the lily, 
Nitetis, whom, by her side, 1 might ven¬ 
ture to call tne rose, I beg forgiveness, 
for robbing thee of thy dearest friend.” 

As he said these words he look«l 
eagerly into Tachot’s beautiful blue eyes; 
she bent low, pressing her hand upon her 
heart, and after he had gone let her 
thou^ts dwell lovingly upon the gallant 
prince. 

One of the pleasures ^hat the Persians 
enjoyed in their stay in the strange coim- 
try was a visit to Rhodopis, near Nau- 
kratis. At her house they met and all 
talked with the exiled Phones, who was 
waiting for a ship to bear bim into 
Thrace, for he dared not outstay his time, 
knowing that Psamtik’s jealous anger was 
seeking to do him harm. One night when 
some of the Greeks and older Persians 
were supping together, the younger 


strangers surprised an ambush that had 
been laid around the house to entrap 
Phanes, but by disguising himself the lat¬ 
ter escaped from the land. He bore with 
him a secret very dangerous to the reign¬ 
ing house of Egypt, namely, that Nitetis 
^ in reality was no daughter of King Ama- 
sis, but the only child and heiress of 
King Hophra, whom Amasis had deposi^. 
By fraud, therefore, Amasis was trying 
to make an alliance with Persia, and it 
was certain that the wrath of Cambyses, 
if the trick should be discov^ed, wotdd 
be terrible indeed. 


At the house of Rhodopis, also, Bartfa 
saw the charming Sappho, and fdl deeply 
in love with her. The change which the 
power of love made in his character, 
passed unnoticed by all but Tachot, the 
daughter of Amasis. From the first day 
on which they had spoken together she 
had loved him, and her quick feelings 
told her at once that something had hap¬ 
pened to estrange him. In her distress 
she confided her sorrow to Nitetis, who 
bade her take courage, and the two built 
many a castle in the air, picturing to 
themselves the happiness of being always 
together at one court and married to two 
royal brothers. Nevertheless, Bartja’s 
love for Sappho increased, and before leav¬ 
ing for Babylon, he obtained a promise 
from her grandmother that the girl should 
be his bride when he returned from Persia. 

Three days later, a densely packed 
crowd surged round the landing-place. 
They had assembled to bid a last fare¬ 
well to their king’s daughter, and when 
at last the wind filled the sails of the 
royal boat and bore the princess, destined 
to be the great king’s bride, from their 
sight, few eyes among that vast crowd 
remained dry. 

Seven weeks after Nitetis had quitted 
her native country, a long train of equi¬ 
pages and horsemen was to be seen on 
the king’s highway from the west to 
Babylon, moving steadily towards that 
gigantic city, whose towers might already 
be descried in the far distance. The 
highroad followed the course of the 
Euphrates, passing through luxuriant 
fields of wheat, barley and sesame. 
Slider date-palms covered with golden 
fruit were scattered in every direction 
over the fields, and although it was 
winter, the sun shone warm and bright 
from a cloudless sky. 

At the last resting place on the journey, 
Nitetis descended and put on Persian 
dress, to appear well-pleasing in the eyes 
of Camby^. The splendid »lken gar¬ 
ments of a Median princess, dashing with 
gold and jewels, set of! her dark beauty 
and she seemed already clothed in the 
majesty of a queen, when a troop of two 
hundrra horsemen on white horses ap¬ 
peared in full gallop before her. Their 
leader rode a powerful coal-black char^r, 
and wore a vesture of scarlet and white, 
thickly embroidered with eagles and fal¬ 
cons in silver. The lower part of his 
dress was purple, and his boots of yellow 
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leather. He wore a goldea girdle and in 
tlw hung a short daggavliM sword, the 
hilt and scabbard of which were thickly 
studded with jewels. 

His hair ^ beard were black as 
ebony, and his features pale and im¬ 
movable, but his eyes glowed with a 
fire that was scorching. Across his 
high forehead, arched nose and thin up¬ 
per lip ran a deep, fiery-red scar, given by 
the sword of a wild enemy. Im whole 
demeanor pressed power and un¬ 
bounded pride. Bringing Ids unruly 
steed to a stand by the side of Nitetis’ 
carriage, he gazed upon her, and waving 
his h^d in token of welcome, rode to 
her escort, who had alighted from their 
horses and were awaiting him. He com¬ 
manded Croesus, the ag^ king of Lydia, 
to ride with him at the side of the car¬ 
riage as an interpreter between himself 
and Nitetis. 

“ She is beautiful and pleases me well,” 
began the king. “Interpret faithfully 
all her answers, for I understand only 
the Persian, Assyrian and Indian 
tongues.” 

Nitetis caught and understood these 
words. A feeling of intense joy stole 
into her heart, and before Croesus could 
answer, she began softly in broken 
Persian, and blushing deeply: 

“ Blessed be the gods, who have caused 
me to find favor in thine eyes. I am not 
ignorant of the speech of my lord, for 
the noble Croesus has instructed me in 
the Perbiaii language during our long 
journey. Forgive if my sentences be 
broken and imperfect; the time was ^ort 
and my capacity only that of a poor and 
simple maiden.” 

Pleased at this sign of industry, for 
he was accustomed to see women grow up 
idleness and ignorance, Cambyses 


m 

greeted her kindly, and gave her for her 
dwelling a pleasant palace in the banging 
gardens. There she could live apart from 
his other wives and under no rule save 
his own, and when she became familiar 
with the customs of Persia and the re¬ 
ligion of bis gods the law of the land 
would allow him to marry her. 

And so began a quiet but happy life 
for Nitetis in her country home. Her 
only companions'were Kassaodane, the 
blind queen-mother, and Atossa, Cam¬ 
byses’ young sister. Every day she re¬ 
ceived instructions from Croesus, who 
talked to her about Egypt and her loved 


ones, but always in Persian, and enrv 
aeamd day the high priest was in attend¬ 
ance to teach her toe Persian rdjgion. 
She saw Cambyses rarely^ but he 
presented her condnoally mth rkh 
dresses and costly jewels, «md her former 
fears of him chuiged into love and ad¬ 
miration. 

The king bad many oth«r vdves, but 
he no longer cared for them after he had 
seen Nitetis. For this th^ blamed the 
E^tian princess, and would have re- 
joicra if evil had come to her. Boges, 
also, chief of the eunuchs, and keeper 
of the women, lost power b^use he had 
no rule over Nitetis, and he began a plot 
to ruin the blameless girl. 

Now bartja, the younger son of Cyrus 
the Great, was more beloved by the peo¬ 
ple than Cambyses the tyrant, and for 
this reason, his brother was sometimes 
jealous of him, and sent him to subdue 
a wild tribe upon the frontier after his 
return from E^pt, because he suspected 
that Nitetis loved him. Cambyses at last 
grew certain that he was loved bjr Nitetis, 
and when Bartja returned victorious from 
his war, greeted him warmly and bade 
him ask* upon bis birthday for any favor 
that he would have. The king’s birthday 
was celebrated wiUi great pomp through¬ 
out the land; sacrifices to the gods were 
offered eariy in the morning upon the 
banks of the Euphrates, and at noon 
Cambyses began a great feast to which 
the envoys from the conquered provinces 
were bidden. 

The great throne-room presented a 
vision of dazzling and magic beauty. In 
the background, raised on six steps, each 
of which was guarded by two golden dogs, 
stood the throne of gold; above it, sup¬ 
ported by four golden pilldrs studded 
with precious stones, was a purple 
canopy. The walls and ceiling of the en¬ 
tire hail were covered with plates of 
burnished gold, and the floor with pur¬ 
ple carpets. Before the silver gates lay 
winged bulls, and the king’s body-guard, 
their swords in golden scabbards and their 
lances ornamented with gold and silver 
apples, were stationed in the court of the 
palace. 

That day, Nitetis for the first time 
todt part in the general sacrifice made 
by the king’s wives, and tried to pray to 
the new gods in the open air before the 
fire-altars and amid the sound of relig¬ 
ious songs strange to her ears. The 
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gaze of the women around her, and the 
loud music, disturbed her, and her 
thoughts strayed back to the solemn stffl* 
ness of the gigantic temples in her native 
land, where she had worshipped the jp^s 
of her childhood so earnestly at the side 
of her mother and sister. And then, too, 
she longed to get back to her room to read 
her first letto* from Egypt, which had 
arrived that day. 

At last the long ceremony was over, and 
Nitetis, ordering her litter, was carried 
back to her dwelling and hastened to the 
table where lay the scroll. Breaking the 
seal, she began to read in a hai^y mood, 
but her face soon grew serious and when 
she had finished the letter fell to the 
ground. Her eyes were dimmed with 
tears and her head, carried so proudly 
jt a few minutes before, now lay in the 
jewels which covered the table. Amasis 
had been stricken with blindness, and 
Tachot—^her loved Tachot—^lay sick of a 
wasting fever which none could cure, for 
no one knew the cause therecrfl Nitetis 
sat in her royal purple, weeping, forgetful 
of everything but her mother’s grief, her 
father’s misfortune and her sister’s illness. 
Unnoticed, outside one of the windows, 
Boges, chief of the eunuchs, stood peering 
in and taking count that Cambyses’ 
chosen bride was weeping on her lover’s 
birthday. 

At the royal banquet that night, Nitetis 
sat by the king in all the splendor and 
dignity of a queen, but looking very, very 
pale m her new purple robes; she was 
thinking of her young sister, Tachot, 
dying for love of Bartja. Cambyses bad 
never felt so happy as on this day and 
his usual severity seemed to have changed 
into good-nature, as he turned to his 
broths Bartja with the words: 

“ Come, brother, have you forgotten 
my promise? Don’t you know that to¬ 
day you are sure of gaining the dearest 
wish of your heart from me? Drain the 
goblet and take courage! But do not* 
ask anything small, for I am in the mood 
to give largely to-day.” 

Bartja, whose cheeks . were glowing 
from agitation, bent his head close to his 
brother’s ear and whispered shortly the 
story of his love for Sappho. At the 
close of the whispered tale Cambyses em¬ 
braced him kindly, and looking at the 
Egyptian, exclaimed: 

“ In a few days our brother Bartja will 
leave us for your countiy, Nitetis, and 
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win bring back another jewd from the 
shores m the Nile to our mountain 
home.” And Nitetis. iriia knew nothii^ 
of his love for Sappoo, believed that it 
was Tadmt whom Bartja meant to fetch, 
and fainted for relieved joy and happi¬ 
ness. Cambyses ^rang to nor hdp^ and 
when she had recovered consciousness 
went on: 

** Bartja is going to your own countiy, < 
n^ wife—^to Naukratis on the NUe—to 
fetch thence the granddaughter of a cer¬ 
tain Rhodopis and daughter of a noble | 
warrior, as bis wife.” The blow to her i 
new-sprung happiness was too cruel, and 
Nitetis let slip the cup which her royal 
lover had given her and it fell ringing on ' 
to the ground. Cambyses, all his former ^ 
suspicions of his princess’s love for Bartja i 
suddenly revived, broke up the banquet < 
in disorder and dismissed the women to ' 
their quarters, forbidding any, under ' 
pain of death, to approach the palace of 1 
the banging gardens. ) 

That night, Boges, chief of the eunuchs, ] 
arranged that a young man resembling 4 
Bartja should gain entrance to the palace, Y 
and have an interview with the waiting i 
woman of Nitetis, whom he loved and a 
newr had a chance of seeing. Boges, at I 
the appointed time, led Croesus, the high 
priest, and some of the king’s kinsmen, ? 
into the gardens on the pretence of show- a 
ing them a marvelous blue lily that had A 
just blossomed. These all saw a man, | 
who looked like Prince Bartja, leap out v 
of Nitetis* window and escape behind the 7 
cypresses. When the news was brought 1 
to the king he ordered that his brother .[ 
should be strangled on the morrow, and < 
the guilty Nitetis set astride upon an ass ' 
and flogged through the streets of Baby- Y 
Ion. A 

Since the banquet, Niteds had been I 
closely guarded in her lonely palace, and v 
she Imew nothing of the evil plot which Y 
was being twined around her life. When V 
Boges, therefore, with evil glee read to X 
her the awful sentence of execution, in ] 
utter ignorance as to how she could have v 
so angered the king, she resolved to take Y 
poison when the hour approached. X 

Before the sun had rra^ed hb midday X 
height the news of what had happened 
and of what was still to h^pen had filled 9 
all Babylon. The streets swarmed with Y 
people, waiting impatiently to see the X 
strange mectade which tte punishment X 
of one of the king’s wives promised to 9 
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afford. At the gate, called the Bel Gate, 
which led to the great western highroad, 
the throng was thicker than at any other 
point, for it was said that through this 
door, the one by which she had altered 
Babylon, the Egyptian princess was to be 
led out of the city in shame and disgrace. 
It only wanted a few hours to the time 
fixed for the qiectacle, when a caravan 
approached the city, driving at great 
speed. Crying out that he had come to 
save Bartja, the idol of the pec^le, 
Phanes, for it was be, soon procured an 
escort to the ro 3 ral presence. Cambyses 
was lying on his purple couch, pale as 
death. At first he would not hear the 
testimony that the Greek offered, but 
some mjrsterious influence that Phanes 
exercised over him caused him to listen. 

Not far from the walls of Babylon, 
Phanes related, his caravan had heard 
cries of distress and come upon a fearful 
scene. Three wild-looking fellows had 
just pulled a youth from his horse, 
stunn^ him with heavy blows and were 
on the point of throwing him into the 
Euphrates. They fled as Phanes ap¬ 
proached, and he with horror gazed down 
upon what he believed were the features 
of Bartja. In his delirium, however, the 
wound^ man discovered his identity, 
and babbled of the hanging gardens and 
some lovers’ meeting there with a woman 
called Mandane. 

“ Mandane, Mandane,” said Cambyses 
in a low voice. “ If I do not mistake, 
that is the name of the highest attendant 
on Amasis’ daughter. Fetch Boges and 
Mandane.” The eunuch was nowhere to 
be found. He had vanished from the 
hanging gardens in an unaccountable 
manner, but Mandane was brought to 
the king’s presence, and weeping con¬ 
fessed mat, helped by Boges, she had 
met her lover in the palace of the Egyp¬ 
tian princess. The news had come too 
late to avert a tragedy: upon the ap¬ 
proach of the hour set for her shame, 
Nitetis had swallowed poison. 

On the twelfth day after ha death, 
Phanes, who had really come to Per^ 
to secuft vengeance upon Prince Psamtik 
because he had stolen his children from 
Rhodopis* keeping, asked for an audience 
with tne king. He told Cambyses that 
Nitetis was the daughter of the deposed 
Hophra, and not of Amasis, and that 
Amasis had deceived him in the matter. 
By the law, Nitetis’ to the throne 


of Egypt descended to her busbaad. and 
Cambyses was lawful monarch ci the 
land of the Nile. 

Glad of something to distract him fiwn 
his grief, Cambyses welcomed the pips* 
pect of a campai^ in Egypt, fmr the 
ancients believed that only by constantl;y 
orcup 3 dng their people in war could theu 
vigor and manliness be maintained. He 
called a council of war, and appeared at 
table in royal robes instead of ms mourn¬ 
ing garments. The Arabians were se¬ 
cured as allies, and preparations for war 
set on foot. 

In the meantime, Tachot, Amasis’ own 
daughter, died. Once, in a crowd, she 
had seen Bartja again, for he bad come 
to Egypt for his marriage to Sappho. 
She was ignorant of this, and believiM 
it was for her sake that he had come, dira 
happily. An hour later, Amasis the king, 
borne down by the news of the Persian 
advance upon Egypt, and his dearly 
loved child s death, di^ also. 

Psamtik succeeded him on the throne 
of the Pharaohs, and one month before 
the time of the flooding of the Nile, the 
Persian and Egyptian armies were stand¬ 
ing fare to face, near Pelusium, on the 
northeast toast of the Delta. 

Just before the great hosts ioined 
battle, Psamtik gave Phanes’ child over 
to the Greek mercenaries, saying that her 
father had betrayed his countrymen and 
country. And the wild troops killed her 
cruelly and drank her blood in her 
father’s sight, as the troops were not 
more than a bow-shot apart, and then 
rushed on to the battle. At noon, fortune 
seemed favoring the Egyptians, but at 
sunset the Persians had the advantage, 
and when the full moon rose, the Eg}^- 
tians were flying wildly from the battle¬ 
field, perishing in the marshes and in the 
Nile, or being cut to pieces by the swords 
of their enemies. Twenty thoasand 
Persians and fifty thousand Egyptians 
lay dead on the blood-stained sea-sand. 

Psamtik fled to Memphis, but he was 
followed and captured by Cambyses, and 
later lost his life urging the priests to 
rebel against their conqueror. The Per¬ 
sian king became monarch of Eg 3 rpt, but 
bis victory did not remove the longing^ for 
Nitetis from bis mind. He sank into 
melancholy and madness, and finally 
periled as he was hastening back to 
Babylon. 
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Bnwd Straat^ In Augattn, Georgia, a baaotiful Southam Mg. 

GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


■THE settlement 
i and the early 
history of the Southern 
States of our country are told 
in the History of Ihe United i w 
States, which also tells of the 
^ great war between the sec- ^ 
tions. This article will show 
something of the South to-day, 
which has changed much ^nce the 
Civil War. 

First, we must decide what we mean 
by the South. Eleven states seceded 
^ and formed the Confederate States of 
America. They were Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Geor^a, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi¬ 
ana, Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
Besides thi^, Maprland, Delaware, 
Kentucky and Missouri also held 
slaves and are sometimes called South¬ 
ern States. West Virginia was made 
a state during the war, because few 
slaves wa*e held in that part of 
Viiginia, and the people did not wish 
to leave the Union. It is not really 
a Southern -state. Oklahoma, one 
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R the South is a large 
section. Even differ- 
parts of the same state 
le very much unlike in 
and industries. The 
so are very much un- 
e way they live and in ^ 
tneir tnoughts. What is true of 
one part is not true of anothw. 

H ow DOES ONE GET TO 
THE SOUTH? 

From Washington several lines of 
railway lead southward. We may go 
to Richmond, one of the most inter¬ 
esting cities in the United States. It 
was foundttl soon after 1737 and in 
1779 became the capital of Virginia* 
During most of the Civil War it was 
also the capital of the Confederacy. 

It is a beautiful city overlooking the 
James River, with large parks, beau¬ 
tiful drives, and stately homes. 

From Richmond we may go west¬ 
ward to Charlottesville, to see the 
University of Viiginia, founded by 
Thomas Jefferson; or we may go to 
some of the deli^tful resorts among 
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called Souths and sometimes called Lexington, a SMt sacred to the 
Western. Southern people, for there General Lee 

These states are not all alike, for spent his last years as president of 
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Washington CollegCf and there Stonewall 
Jackson taught in the Virginia Military 
Institute. Both are buried there. 

On the other hand we may go from 
Richmond down the river past the ruins 
of Jamestown, where Englishmen first 
succeeded in planting a permanent colony 
in our country, on our way to Norfolk 
and Newport News, both busy cities, on 
one of the best harbors in the world. 
There are great shipyards at Newport 
News, and perhaps' we may see a ship 
launched. What a thrill it gives one to 
see the land where the first American 
state began to grow. Old Point Com¬ 
fort, the site of Fortress Monroe, is a 
favorite resort for health and pleasure- 
seekers, winter and summer, and nearly 
always vessels of the United States Navy 
are in the harbor or the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth. 

R oanoke island, where sir waiter 

RALEIGH FAILED 

From Norfolk it is a short journey 
to the eastern coast of North Carolina, 
with broad shallow sounds shut off from 
the sea by sand bars. We may visit 
Roanoke Island, where Sir Walter Raleigh 
tried three times to plant a colony, and 
see where the old fort stood. All this 
section is low and fertile, with so many 
streams that boats are used as often as 
carriages to go from place to place. 
Newberne is an old town, founded more 
than two hundred years ago by Swiss 
settlers, and further to the south is Wil¬ 
mington, on the Cape Fear River, also 
an old town. It is an important port 
from which cotton and naval stores go 
to all parts of the world. During the 
Civil War it was one of the chief ports 
from which steamers ran the blockade, 
taking out cotton and bringing back man¬ 
ufactured articles, for which there was 
such sore need in the Confederacy. 

In the centre of the state is Raleigh, 
the capital of the state, named for the 
man who planted three colonies in the 
state. Further to the west are Durham, 
Greensboro and Winston, all important 
manufacturing towns, which send their 
products to all parts of the world. At 
Chapel HiU, near Durham, is the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, folded _ in 
1789, one of the oldest state imivaisities. 

' Going southward from Greensboro, we 
are seldom out of si^t of a furniture fac¬ 
tory or a cotton mill, until we reach Char¬ 
lotte, the largest city in the state, and a 


centre of the cotton industiy, for North 
Carolina has more mills than any other 
state. Perhaps, however, we turn west at 
Salisbury and go to Asheville among the 
mountains, or to some of the other resorts 
in the “ I^uid of the Sky.’* Thousands 
of tourists visit these mountains every 
year. In summer they come from the 
South; in winter from the North. 

C HARLESTON, THE BEAUTIFUL OLD 
CITY WHERE THE WAR BEGAN 

One speaking of South Carolina always 
thinks first of Charleston, the beautiful, 
some pictures of which we show on an¬ 
other page. The low country in which 
Charleston is situated is famous for the 
production of the sea-i^and cotton, and 
of rice. In some sections few white 
people live, and we see black faces almost 
entirely. More than half the people of 
this state are negroes. Columbia, the 
capital, was bum^ after its capture by 
General Sherman in 1865, but has been 
rebuilt. Its broad streets, with their 
fine trees, its monuments and public 
buildings, and its great manufacturing 
establi^ments make it worth a visit. 
Aiken is a famous winter resort. 

There are other thriving towns in 
South Carolina but we are now on 
our way to Atlanta, the chief city of 
Georgia. Nearly all of the cities and 
towns we have mentioned are old, but 
we come now to a town which is com¬ 
paratively new. It was well-situated for 
trade, and was beginning to gain impor¬ 
tance before the Great War. Since that 
time it has grown rapidly and is often 
compared to the Western cities. The 
principal business streets are bordered 
by high buildings and there are many fine 
residences on others. Atlanta was the 
home of Jod Chandler Harris whose 
Uncle Remus stories all of you have read. 

T he cotton fields and the 

FORESTS OF GEORGIA 
The state grows much cotton and 
manufactures much that it grows. The 
pine trees furnish tar, pitch and turpen¬ 
tine. The two chief cities in the eastern 
part are Augusta, on the Savannah River, 
over two hundred miles from the mouth, 
and Savannah, only a few miles from the 
sea. Both are important manufacturing 
cities, both send ships to all parts of the 
world, and both are popular winter 
resorts. Sea-island cotton grows on the 
coast, and raising fruits and vegetables 
for the northern markets is also an im- 
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i portant industry. We are now getting 
h so far south that winter is hardly mote 
than a namej thoiigh ice forms occasion¬ 
ally during the colder months. 

T he land where it is always 

SUMMER 

South of Georgia is the state with die 
longest coast li^, Florida, stretching 
out like a long finger into the sea. It 
is almost entirely an agricultural state, 
except for the manufacture of tobacco 
and lumber. Raising tropical fruits and 
vegetables for the northern markets is 
the chief industry. Oranges, grapefruit 
and pineapples are known to us all. 
Strawberries ripen before the snows are 
gone in New England, and many other 
berries are also grown. 

Early vegetables are sent to the north¬ 
ern markets before gardens are even 
planted in that section. Much of the 
southern part of the state is a swamp, 
known as the Everglades, inhabited'*01^ 
by Indians and a few white men who 
have pushed their way into the wilds, 
.lligators, snakes and tropical birds 
abound, but the plume-himter has almost 
destroyed several species of the birds for 
their feathers. These swamps are now 
being drained so that the land can be 
cultivated. 

The climate draws thousands every 

J ear who seek to escape the cold of their 
omes, and for their accommodation many 
TOigeous hotels have been built. St. 
Augustiite, the oldest city in the United 
State, Tampa and Palm Beach are 
among the leading resorts. Jacksonville 
is the largest city, but the capital is 
Tallahassee. 

A LABAHA. A STATE OP COTTON, COAL 
A AND IRON 

Our next state is Alabama, low and 
swamw in the south near the Gulf, but 
hilly nuthe north, with mountains of 
coal and iron. Here were, and still are, 
great plantations upon which hxmdreds 
of negroe work. In some countie they 
outnumber the white five to one. Tlie 
state is one of. the larget producers of 
cotton, but has also great mineral wealth. 
Mobile, on Mobile Bay, opting from the 
Gulf or Mmco; is an old citv which was 
once the capitiu of the Louisiana Terri¬ 
tory. and he been in turn under Erench, 
British, Spanish and American control. 

Montgomery is the capital, and here 
the Confederate government was. or¬ 
ganized February 4, 1861. ^ Bipnin^iam, 
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sometimes called the Southern Pittsburg, 
manufacture much iron and steel, and 
has grown into a city on that account. 
At Tudtegee is the Tuskegee Institute for 
the education of colored people in various 
trades. Booker T. WasningtQn was the 
first president. 

S OME OF UlSSISSIfiPl BELOW THE 
LEVEL OF THE RIVER 

The adjoining state of Mississippi is 
also a great pr^ucer of cotton, though 
other cnqis mso grow well as the soil 
is very rich. Along the Mis»sMpe, 
great banks called l^ees have been built 
to protect the fieldl from overflow by 
the floods of the great river. Nearly all 
the people live in the country, as the 
cities are small. More than naif the 
population is composed of negroes. 
Natchez and Vicksburg, on the Missis¬ 
sippi, are the chief cities. The latter 
was fortified by the Conf^erate armies 
during the Civil War and was only taken 
after a long siege in 1863, by the Union 
forces under General Grant, as you may 
read on another page. The capital is 
Jackson, near the centre of the state. 

You may read on page 1396 how the 
great Louisiana Territory was purchased 
by the United States, and to this day 
signs, of its former French ownership still 
may be seen. Some of the inhabitants 
speak only French, though the number of 
such is growing smaller. In New 
Orleans, the chief city, one part is called 
the “ French quarter,” and shows many 
quaint reminders of bygone days. This 
city is below the level of high water in 
the Mississippi, which is kept out by the 
levees. In the cemeteries the dead are 
buried in vaults constructed above the 
ground. The Carnival is held in the 
spring, ending with Mardi Gras, the last 
day before Lmt, and attracts thousands of 
visitors. The city is noted for its flowers. * 
There are no other large cities. 
Shreveport, and Baton Rouge, the 
capital, are the largest. The state raises 
most of the sugar-cane grown in the 
United States, as weD as much cotton, 
rice and com. The forest wealth in pine 
and cypress is enormous. 

T exas is laroer than most 

COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 

Leaving Louisiana and crossing over 
into Texas brings us into an em^re 
B^ch would require a bo^ to de^be. 
It is the largest ^te in the. Union. 
Some counties are laigu' than several 
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[ states. lo pc^nilation it ranks fifth and 

> is growing n^pidly. Almost every variety 
* of soil is to be found, and many different 
\ crops can be grown. Though for a long 
i time cattle-raising was the chief industry, 

> agriculture now holds the first place, and 
^ considerable manufacturing is developing. 
^ There are yet, however, many great 
» ranches where thousands of cattle feed. 

As you have read in another volume. 
Texas was once a part of Mexico ana 
gained inde^ndence by hard fighting. 
Along the Rio Grande, which now sepa¬ 
rates the state from Mexico, the influence 
of that nation is strong. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Texas have come from every 
state in the Union, and there is room for 
thousands more. 

The chief cities are San Antonio, a 
picturesque city founded by the Span¬ 
iards about two hundred years, ago; 
Dallas, a thriving manufacturing dty; 
Galveston, the principd port; El Paso, 
on the Rio Grande, just across from 
Mexico; Houston, namra for Sam Hous¬ 
ton, the great Texan, and Austin, the 
capital. 

West of Texas lie the new states of 
New Mexico and Arizona, but their 
population is small as yet, and they be¬ 
long to the West rather than to the 
South. The new state of Oklahoma, 
north of Texas, was until recently Indian 
Territory, and was not a part of the 
Confederacy. This state has increased 
rapidly in population, and the people a^re 
prosperous. The c£q>ital is Oklahoma 
City. Towns grow up in this state, 
almost in a night. 

A rkansas has a great variety 

.OF SURFACE 

Arkansas, north of Louisiana, is al¬ 
most ^together a farming state, though 
the mineral wealth is considerable, and 
the forest wealth is very great. Next 
to the Mississippi, the land lies low and 
is very fertile, and the same is true of 
the land along the Arkanssus River, 
which divides tte state into almost equal 
parts. 

The only city of considerable size is 
Little Rock, wluch is also the capital. 
Hot Springs is a flourishing Iktle dty, 
which has grown up around many springs 
of hot water, which have medicinal 
properties. Hmusands visit these springs 
every year to bathe in the waters, and to 
drink the waters of some of them. The 
springs are owned by the United States. 


T SNNRSBEB 18 AN INTERESTING STATE 
FOR MANY REASONS 

We may now turn eastward and 
cross the Mississippi into Tennessee at 
Memphis, on the only bridge across the 
stream south of St. Louis. This is the 
largest dty in Tennessee, has a great 
trade up and down the river, and is be¬ 
coming an Important manufacturing city. 

The state itself is one of the most 
interesting in the Union for many rea¬ 
sons. It was originally a part of North 
Carolina, which gave up its rights just 
after the Revolution. Almost every 
variety of soil and climate may be found, 
as we go from &e lowlands below the 
level of the Mississippi, eastward through 
a fine agricultural and gazing country 
to the high mountains, which separate it 
firom North Carolina. Along the Missis- 
sii^i the vegetation is almost tropical, 
while in the mountains many plants and 
trees which are generally found much 
further north grow freely. 

The capital is Nashville, a beautiful 
dty, important in the Civil War. Van¬ 
derbilt university, George Peabody Col¬ 
lege for Teachers, and other educational 
institutions are located here. Chatta¬ 
nooga, near the Georgia line, is a thriving 
manufacthring city. Here one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Gvil War was 
fought. ELnozville is also a tluriving city. . 

W HAT WE DO NOT TELL ABOUT 
THE SOUTH 

Now we have told something of all ' 
those states which seceded, and tried to 
form a new nation, but which are now < 
thoroughly and entirely a part of the ^ 
United States. Many of the people of | 
Missouri and Kentucky, as well as of \ 
Maryland and Delaware, like to call < 
themselves Southerners, but we have not < 
space to speak of those states just now. j 
Much could be written of life in the | 
South, of the negroes, of the sports, ) 
manners and customs of the people, but | 
all these must be left for another time, j 
All the Southern States have increased ) 
g|^tly both in population and wealth i 
since the Civil War. Some are rapidly 
becoming manufacturing states, Instead 
of devotmg almost all their attention to j| 
a^culture. The most important indus^ t 
tries are the manufacture of cotton yam 1 
and doth, cotton seed oil, furniture and 2 
other articles of wood, tobacco, iron and 4 
steel, but there are many others. Y 
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THE OLDEST CITY IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Texai IS an empire in itself, and can support a population many times larger than it has at present. It 
is the leading state in cotton, but can grow almost any crop produced elsewhere. This is a field of Kafir 
corn, one of the best food crops for cattle, but in Africa, India and China the seeds are used for human 
food also. This crop was grown near Amarillo, Texas, and the yield is very heavy. 
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CHATTANOOGA AND NASH VI LI.E, TENNESSEE 
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Around Chattanooga, now so piacrful and prosperous, were fought seme of the fiercest battles of the 
Civil War The mountain beyond the city IB Missionary Kidge On November as 1863 a Federal army 
under General George H Thomas took by storm these heights defended by ConiMerates under Gener^ 
Braxton Bragg Chattanooga wah in turn in possession of Confederate and Federal armies 













The state Capitol at Nashville Tennessee, stands on a considerable elevation and looks somewhat like a 
fortress In fact during the Civil War it was so occupied and the walls yet bear the marks of shells 
Teanessas was onginally a part of North Carolina, and the first settlers came from that state and from 
Virginia Photographs by Brown Bros 
















The Book of 
FAMILIAR THINGS 



Tea>picfcers at play after a day in the tea gardens in India. 

THE STORY IN A TEACUP 


W E Hunk little 

rnniiiifli of tiio 




V V onoufji, of the 
tiny loaf which floats 
'} in onr (up of tea, yet 
tin* little leaf lias had a world of "0 
adventure. It may have grown 1 
in Chin.!, or in Incii.i or Ceylon. 

It has sprung up on land nch with 
llie loaves and libios of a dead forest; 
it has home the intense heat of the 
sun, .iiid flourished through the 
lie.iviest rains. 

It may liave reached its prime on 
a slioltorod ]ilain, or attained pcifec- 
tum on a loam-strewn mountain-side. 
And when the life of the leaf upon the 
plant is ended by the picker, com- 

f plicated machinery takes it and bakes 
It, ferments it and sorts it and packs 
it, and sends it forth. 

Nobody can .siy certainly where 
the first of these plants grew, but it 
is believed that tea was first used in 
China, not for the preparation of a 
beverage but for a medicine. By the 
jjj eighth century the custom of tea¬ 
drinking was so popular there that 
the first of a long series of taxes was 
imposed upon the article. After that 
tea-drinking spread rapidly among 
Chinese peoples, and since it became 
known to Western countries in the 
seventeenth century " China ” and 
" tea" have been inseparably con¬ 
nected. 

? The gigantic tea industries of India 
and Ceylon which have grown up in 
the last century have to a l^ge 


extent ousted Chinese 
tea from tlio markets 
of the worhl. Still, 
^ Chin.a has such an 

enormous population of her ovm 
tea-drinkers to supply that it is 
probable she will continue to be 
the cliief tca-producnig country in the 
woild, even if she does not export so 
much to other lands. 

Excluding China and Japan, the 
priiiujial tca-drnikcrs are the peoples 
of the United Kingdom, British 
Colonics, Russia and the United 
States. When tea first made its 
aiipcarance in England early in the 
seventeenth century, it was so gi'eat 
a novelty that people paid fiom 
$30 to $50 a pound. At such a 
price it could never have become 
popiiLir, but fully a hundred years 
later it still realized five dollars or 
more a pound in London, and the 
principal shop at which it was sold 
combined the business of tea-dealing 
and banking. As more tea came, 
prices became lower, and so great 
was the demand that the fastest 
ships were devoted to the tea trade. 
As soon as they got their cargo they 
raced home, and the ship which arrived 
first got the best price for the new 
season's crop. In 1866 three little 
sailing ships left Foochow, on the ; 
coast of China, together, made the ’ 
voyage of fully 16,000 miles in ninety- ' 
nine da3rs, and were docked in London 
within two hours of one another. 
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The use beceime common in America 
before the Revolution. 

VVjth the growing demand for tea 
from China, the Ivist India Company 
tliougJit that they might introduce the 
growth into India, and sent to China 
for seeds. But before the messengers 
returned tea was discovered growing 
wild in Assam. Planters lost no time in 
cultivating it, and in 1843 the first cargo 
of Indian tea was sent to London. 

A tea plant is ready for the picker 
when it is about four years old. Tlie 
pickers, carrying a basket slung upon 
tlieir shoulders, and supported by a band 
passed round the forehead, enter the 
plantation, and go from tree to tree. 
They take only a few buds and young 
tender leaves from each, and as they 
pick toss them into their baskets, which, 
when filled, are carried to the factory, 
and their contents weighed. The plant 
continues to grow all through the warm, 
rainy season, and picking goes on from 
day to day as new leaves come out. 

HAPPENS AT THE FACTORY 

At the factory the process of preparing 
tea IS carried out. The tea is first 
emptied out on to shallow trays, and a 
pound of tea covers an area a yard square. 
The travTi are then carried to a heated 
room, through whicli a strong current 
of air is forced. This is to soften and 
wither the tough leaf, which is ready 
when it has become quite soft and 
flaccid, a process which usually occupies 
from eighteen to twenty hours. Special 
machines consisting of cylinders rotating 
in hot air are sometimes used instead 
of the opt'n trays. Next the leaves are 
passed through a machine w'hich curls 
them, and presses the juice out on to 
tlieir surface. Following this the tea 
is spread tint in darkened rooms or placed* 
in drawers, in layers one or two inches 
thick, and covered with damp curtains, 
so arranged that they do not actually 
touch the leaves. The heat and moisture 
cause the tea to ferment, after which it 
goes through a sort of baking process 
for a few minutes to ancst fermenta¬ 
tion and to dry out the moisture caused 
by it. During fermentation the leaf 
changes its color, until it becomes a 
bright copper shade, and the flavor of 
the tea develops. 

The leaves have now to be sorted 
into sizes and qualities, sieves of various 

^O'OO O'O'O'^'P'O 


meshes being employed for the purpose. 
Then, after a second drying, the tea is 
ready for market. It is packed by 
machinery into chests lined with lead, 
and aw'ay it goes to the ship. 

The process, of course, varies in 
different districts. Gieat care must be 
exercised in the choice of wood for the 
chests, because tea readily absorbs odors 
and thereby loses its own flavor. A 
particular three-ply wood consisting 
mainly of pine-wood is now much used. 

So far w'c have been speaking of the 
Indian metliofl of treatment, in which, 
from the tune that it is picked, the tea 
is not handled at all. In Cliina it is 
different. There the tea is rolled by 
hand and trodden by foot. Machinery 
is now being slowly introduced. 

For many years attempts have been 
made to grow tea in the United States, 
and there are tea-gardens of considerable 
size at Summerville, South Catoliiia, 
and at Pinehurst in North Carolina. 
Several thousand pounds a yeai of 
excellent tea are produced, but the cost 
of i. bor is so much nioie than in the 
East, that only expensive grades can 
be produced at a profit. 

-^^^HEN THE TEA SHIP ARRIVES 

The tea tiadc is very inqiortant, and 
the w.iy the tea is handled in (rfeat 
Britain is interesting. When it arrives 
samplt'S arc drawn from the cargo and 
sent to the merchants, wlio submit 
them to the tea-taster, so that they may 
have his opinion 011 the quality and the 
value of the shipment. He has a tiny 
pot of t('a made from each, and takes 
a sip from each bre.w. Those that he 
likes he commends, and the merchant 
buys them at tho sale. 

When the tea reaches the merchant’s 
warehouse it has to be blended. The 
merchant has a book in which are re¬ 
corded all the different qualities of tin 
water supplied to various districts, hor 
each district there is a special blend. A 
tea which would be satisfactory if 
brewed in one part of the country wouhl 
be quite unsuitable to the water of 
another part, and blending is therefore 
one of the important features of the 
industiy. Formerly it was done by 
men with shovels on a floor; now it is 
done in immense rotating drums which 
thoroughly mix the selected kinds. 
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THE LEAF THAT REFRESHES MILLIONS 






















































A TEA GARDEN IN NORTH CAROLINA 
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For years attempts have been made to grow tea in the united States, and success has finally come. Both 
in North and South Carolina are flourishing tea gardens. These pictures show a part of the gardens at 
Ptnehurst, North Carolina. The land devoted to tea is surrounded by slender young pines. The plants in 
this part of the garden had grown old and straggling, and were cut back almost to the roots. 
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Thr pickeri kere are chiefly negro women and childreOp who pick the leaves carefully to avoid bruising 
them, and deposit them in the baskets. This garden produces an especially fine quality of black tea. The 
tea plants here seem to be able to withstand cold weather without great damage. Travelera say that they 
have never seen finer plants in Ceylon or India. Compare this picture with other pages. 









A HAPPY TEA PARTY IN A JAPANESE GARDEN 
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Three-quarters of a century aco China supplied most of the world’s tea, but since that time other countries 
haTegrownimmensequanhIiesof tea, and Japan now produces more than forty-fiTe million pounds a year. 


The Japanese women in the tea piantationa frequently cany their babies tied to their backs, as nere 
shosm Japan eaiports much peen tea, which is from the same plant as black tea, but is not fermented. 

Fbotograpba oopyricht by Uadsnrood « U nd ani u od. 










:IGH1NG THE TEA AND PAVING THE PICKEfiS 
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Kickers are paid according to the weight of leaves brought in, and there is much excitement as the baskets 
ate placed on the scale. Of course, the quantity picked varies according to the Skill of the pickers. 
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Even more exciting than the weighing is the paying of the wages. The pickers hne up and approach the 
paying-out clerk in procession, each checking his or her money beforo passing to make room for the next 
















THE TEA LEAVES ARE SIFTED AND DRIED 



During the rainy aeason, when young leaf-ahoots are fomiing, leaves are picked every eight or nine days. 
At the factory they ate spread out on racks, as shown here, so that some of the moisture may evaporate. 
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The leaves are nesct rolled to crush their ceUs and release the juices, then s|>read out in the air, rolled 
again, and fired or baked, after which the leaves are separated from the stalks and sifted, as shown here. 
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Tha tea is now fired once again, being placed on trays la what is called a drier, while currents of hot air 
as* passed gradually over *t until the leaves are firm and crisp. It is (hen ready for packing. 
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A COURT LADY 


“A COURT LADY ” was written by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Both Mrs. 

Browning and her famous husband were deeply interested in the struggle 
> for a united Italy and both wrote many poems dealing with this subject. The 
‘ Brownings lived in Italy for a great number of years, and learned to love it as 

' dearly as they did their own native land of England. Among Mrs. Browning's 

’ other well-known poems dealing with Italy is one entitled “ Mother and Poet.” 
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OER hair was tawny 
with gold, her 
eyes with purple were 
dark, 

Her checks’ pale opal burnt with a 
red and restless siiark. 

Never was lady of Milan nobler in 
name and in race, 

Never was lady of Italy fairer to see 
in the face 



Wounds in his body 
were sore, wounds in 
his life were sorer. 

'* Art thou a Romagnole ? ’’ 
Her eyes drove lightnings 
before her. 

“.Austrian and priest had join’d to 
double and tighten the cord 
Able to bind thee, O strong one,— 
free by the stroke of a sword. 


Never was lady on earth more true as 
woman and wife, 

Larger in judgment and insimct, prouder 
in manners and life. 

She stood in the early morning, and said 
to her maidens, “ Hring 

That silken robe made ready to wear at 
the court of the king. 

“ Bring me the clasp of diamonds, lucid, 
clear of the mote, 

Clasp me the large at the waist, and clasp 
me the small at the throat. 

“Diamonds to fasten the hair, and dia¬ 
monds to fasten the slee\es. 

Laces to drop from their rays, like a 
powder of snow from the eaves." 

Gorgeous she enter’d the sunlight which 
gather’d her up in a flame, 

While, straight in her open carriage, she 
to the hospital came. 

In she went at the door, and gazing from 
end to end, 

“Many and low are the pajlets, but each 
is the place of a friend ” 

Up she pass’d through the wards, and 
stood at a young man’s bed: 

Bloody the band on his brow and livid the 
droop of his head. 

"Art thou a Lombard, my brother? 
Happy art thou,” she cried. 

And smil»*d like Italy on him: he dream’d 
in her face and died. 


“ Now be grave for the rest of ns, using 
the life overcast 

To ripen tmr wine of the present, (too 
new,) in glooms of the past.” 

Down she stepp’d to a pallet where lay a 
face like a girl's. 

Young, and pathetic with dying,—a deep 
black hole in the curls. 

“Art thou from Tuscany, brother? and 
scest thou, dreaming in pain, 

Thy mother stand in the piazza, searching 
the lists of the slain ? ” 

Kind as a mother herself, she touch’d his 
checks with her hands: 

“ Blessed is she who has borne thee, al¬ 
though she should weep as she stands.'’ 

On she pass’d to a Frenchman, his arm 
carried off by a ball: 

Kneeling “ O more than my brother I 
how shall I thank thee for all? 

“Each of the heroes around us, has 
fought for his land and line, 

Fiut thou hast fought for a stranger, in 
hate of a wrong not thine. 

'* Happy are all free peoples, too strong to 
be disjiosscssed: 

Blit blessed are those among nations, who 
dare to be strong for the rest! ’’ 


Pale was his passing soul, she went on 
still to a second: 

He was a grave hard man, whose years by 
dungeons were reckon’d. 


Ever .she pass’d on her way, and came to 
a couch where pin’d * 

One with a face from Venetia, white with 
a hope out of mind. 
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> Long she stood and gaz'd, and twice she 
< tiled at the name, 

' Jtut two great crystal tears were all that 
t.iUer'd came. 

■ Onlv .a tear for Venice ? she turn'd as in 
’ jinssiem and loss, 

t Ami stoop'd to hts forehead and kiss'd it, 
i as if she were kissing the cross. 

' I'.iiiit with that strain of heart she mov'd 
on then to another. 

Stern and strong in his death. " And dost 
tliou suffer, my biother ? ” 

Holding his hand in hers:—"Out of the 
J'ledmont lion 

Comctli llie sweetness ot freedom ! sweetest 
to Jive fir to die on." 

Holding his cold rough hands,—" Well, oh, 
well h.ive ye done 

III nohle, iioiile Piedmont, who would not be 
noble alone," 

Back he f.ll while she spoke. She rose to her 
feet with a spring,- - 

' Th.it was a Plcdinunlese I and this is the 
Court of the King." 

THE LOST LEADER 

In thf " Loct 1 o.ulcr ” Riilirtt Browning shows that the 
man who trlinijmshL's an nlral sutlers, not the ideal itsell. 

J UST foi a luindful of silver he left ns. 

Just for a ribbon to stick on his coat— 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

They, with the gold to give, dol’d him out 
silver. 

So much was theirs who so little allow'd. 
How all our copper had gone foi Ins service I 
Kags -wore they purple, his heart Ji.ul 
been proud ; 

Wc that had lov'd him so, follow'd him, 
honor’d him, 

I.iv’d in Ills mild and magoiftcent eye, 
Lcarn’d his great language, caught uis clear 
accents. 

Made him our pattern to live and to die I 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us. 
Bums, Shelley, were witJi us,—^tliey w.atch 
from tlicir graves 1 

He alone breaks from the van and the tree- 
nun. 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves 1 

We shall march prospering,—not thro' his 
presence; 

Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be dune,—while he boasts his 
quiescence. 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade 
aspire. 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul 
more. 

One task more declin'd, one more footpath 
uotrod. 

One more devil's-tiiumph and sorrow for 
angels. 

One wrong more to man. one more insult 
to God I 


Life's night begins: let him never come back 
to us I 

There would be doubt, hesitation, and 
pain. 

Forced praise on our part—^the glimmer of 
twilight, 

Never glad confident morning again I 
Best fight on well, for we taught him—strike 
gallantly. 

Menace our heart, ere we master Ins 
own; ( 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and < 

wait us, I 

Pardon'd in heaven, the first by the < 

throne 1 < 

I 

THE CIRCLE ' 

An t)lJ rhyme wlmw truth js beiuj? drarnatirally ^ 

tratfd lu these djrk days of war 'Iht* wiitcr is imknowti* j 

yUAli begets Poverty, J 

•• Poverty Peace: I 

Peace begets Plenty, < 

Then riches incre.ise; I 

Riches bring Pride. 

And Pride is War's ground. 

War begets Poverty. 

So goes the round 

ALAS I HOW LIGHT A CAUSE MAY MOVE 

Thomas Moore who wrote the foUowuiK verses was an Irish 
put L and singer and had great popularity in his own time. 

A ‘-AS I how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts th.it love I 
Hearts that the world in vam had tiled ; 

And .sorrow but more closely lied , 

That stood the storm when w.ives were 
rough. 

Yet in a suini> hour fall oil. 

Like ships that have gone down .it sea. 

When heaven was all tranquillity 1 
A something light as air,—a look. 

A word unkind t.r wrongly taken,— 

Oh I love that tempests never slnaik, 

A breath, a tomh like this h.ith shaken I 
And ruder woids will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 

And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling diiy ; 

Aiicf voices lose their lone that shed 
A tenderness round all they laid ; 
nil fast declining, one by one. 

The 8wcetnesse.s of love ate , >ne. 

And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds,—or like the stream 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow. 

As though its waters ne’er could sever. 

Yet, ere it reach the plain below. 

Breaks into floods that p.art fur ever. 

O you. that have charge of Love 
Keep him in rosy bondage bound. 

As in the fields of bliss above 

He sits, with flowerets fettered round ;— A 

Ixiose not a tie that round him clings A 

Nor ever let him loose his wings ; 1 

For even an hour, a minute's flight 1 

Will rob the plumes of halt their light X 

Like that celestial bird,—whose nest X 

Is found beneath far eastern skies, - X 

Whose wings, though radiant when at rest.— X 
Lose all Uieir glory when be flies I X 
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LOVE, DEATH, AND REPUTATION 


Thii little {able appeiin In • coUectloo of Charles and 
Uary Lamb's verses for children. It is probably by Charles 
Lamb, and Is a poetic transl.ition of a fable told in an old 
play of Queen Elisabeth’s time. Its lesson is one of the most 
■mutant we can learn—never to lose out good reputation. 

/^NCE on a tune, I.ove, Death, and Reputa* 
tion, 

Three travelers, a lour together went; 

And, after many a long perambulation. 

Agreed to part by mutual consent. 

Death said: “ My fellow tourists, I am going 
To seek for harvests in th' embattled 
plain, 

Where drums arc beating, and loud trumpets 
blowing, 

There you'll be sure to meet with me again." 

Love said : " My friends, 1 mean 1o spend 
my leisure 

With some young couple, fresh in Hymen's 
bands; 

Or 'mongsl relations who, in equal measure. 
Have had bequeat hed to them house or lands.' 

But Reputation said ; " If once we sever, 

Dur chance of future meeting is but vain : 
Who paits from me must look to pait for 
ever 

For UepiUatton lost comes not again " 


SONNET 

I In this sonact WardsviMrth gave vitiu* to discontent with Ins 
r own age lhat'-to bis mind—was given up to material tiiiogs. 

I ''PHIS world is too much with us : Lite and 
i soon, 

i Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers; 

Little we see of nature that is ours; 

\ We have given our hearts away,—a bordnl 
> boon I 

\ 'ITiis .sea that bares her bosom to the moon, - 
'fhe winds that will be howhiig at all hours. 
And are upgathered now like sleeping 
flowers.— 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune. 

It moves us not Gicat God 1 I'd rather he 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn : 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me le.ss 
forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Ur hear old Triton blow his wicathuil horn 


MEMORIES 

Loagtellow, In the following poem, points out that beautiful 
tbln^ and pleasant tfaings never die, for their roots endure. 

^FT I remember those whom T have 
known 

In other days, to whom my heart was led 
As by a magnet, and who arc not dead, 

But absent, and their memones overgrown 
With other thoughts and troubles of my own 
As graves writh grasses are, and at their head 
The stone with moss and hchens so o'er- 
spread, 

Nomng is legible but the name alone 


And is it so with them ? After long years. 
Do they remember me in the .same way. 
And IS memory pleasant as to me ? 

I fear to ask; yet wherefore are my feats 7 
Pleasures, like flowers, may wither and deca), 
And yet the root perennial may be. 

TO THOMAS MOORE 

In tnis pledge to Tbomai Moore it appears as though Lord 

Byron were tbmking as much of bimaelf as of bis ftfeni. 

Y boat IS on the shore. 

And my bark is on the sea ; 

But, before I go, Tom Moore, 

Here's a double health to tJiee I 

Here's a sigh to those who love me, 

And a smile to,those who hate , 

And, whatever sky's above me, 

Here’s a heart for every fate. 

Though the ocean roar around me, 

Yet it sliU shall bear me on ; 

Though a desert should surround me. 

It lialh springs that may be won. 

Wcrc't the List drop in tiic well. 

As I gasped upon the brink, 

Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

'Tis to thee that 1 would drink 

With that water, as tins wine, . 

'rhe’hbatioii 1 would pour 
Should be—Peace willi thine and mine, < 
And a health to thee, Tom Mooie 


SELECTIONS FROM “ IN MEMORIAM " 

'PHE path by which we tw.nn did go, 

^ winch led by tiacts that pleased us well. 
Thro' four sweet years arose and 'ell, 

J'rom flower to flower, from snow to snow; 

,\nd we with singing cheer'd the way. 

And, crown'd with ail tlic season lent. 

From April on to April went. 

And glad at heart from May to May 

When each by turn was guide to each, 

And Fancy light from Fancy caught. 

And Thought leapt out to wed with 
Thought 

J’>e Thought could wed itself with Speech. 

LOVE SERVICEABLE 

LJ E does not rightly love Ininself 
^ ^ Who does not love another more. 

Coventry Paimorb. 

THE THRESHOLD 

Tbia cbarmlng veree expressn the desire, common to us bH, 
to remain akin to childhood, in spite of lengthening years. 

T IFE lies before me, but shut is the door 

On ail my childish days No more, no 
more 

Shall I in all my years again be free 
And careless - happy as I used to be. 

So be it, Lord I 1 know that all is right; 

I would not alter it or shirk the fight 

Shut then the dcxir I—but leave a Uttlc crack. 

That when I meet a child I may slip back I < 
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THE AUTHOR’S RESOLUTION IN A 
SONNET 

Geor(>( Wither nas an Ktiglish poet whu leflects the 
spun Ilf the CavahiT or Ru),ilibt party altboufth he 
fouKlil for Parliament .iK-onst )he king, raising a 
troop of horse with money from tlie sale of his 
esUlis Ifis veise is iiry musical and highly 
polished 


CHALL I, viastmt; in rlispairf 
Dye, because a woman's fair' 
f)r make pale my olieeks with care 
Cause aiiolhers Kosie are^ 

He slie lairer Ilian the Day 
Or the Hiusry Aleails m May, 

If she thinks not well of me, 

VV'liat tare 1 liow faire she be? 

Shall my seely heart he pin’d 
I'aiise J see a winnan kind^ 

Or a well disposed Nature 
Joyiied with a lovely feature’ 

He she Meeker, Kinder than 
Turtle-dove or Pcllicaii • 

1 [ she he not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 

Shall a woman’s V’ertues move 
Me to jiensh for her Love^ 

Or her wcl deserviiiffs knowue 
Make me quite forget mine own? 

He she with tli.at Goodness blest 
Which may merit nanK of best: 

Tf she he not so to me. 

What care I hot.' Good she be? 

Cause her Fortune seems too nigh 
Shall I play the fool aiid die? 

She that hearcs a Noble mind. 

If not r.utward helpcs she find, 

Thinks what with them he wold do, 
That without them dares her woe 
And tinlfsst fh:it .Mindc I see, 

What care I how great she he ’ 

Great, or Good, or Kind, or Fairc 
I will ne’re the more despaire* 

If she loves me (this bclceve) 

T will Die ere she shall grive 
If she slight men when I woe, 

I can scorne and let her goe, 
h’or if she be not for me, 

What care I for wliom she be’ 

ORSAMES’ SONG 

We lij\c very little of Sir John Suckling’s vers« tlial 
lias bicn pieservtd He was .i eourlici, gay and 
tarrliss in Ins living, ytt witlliil possessed of a wil 
so polislied .ind an eai so fine Inal laeli fragment’ 
IS a little jewel, 

A^HY SO pale and wan, fond lover’ 

Prithee, why so pale’ 

Will, when looking well raiv’t iimve her, 
Looking ill prev.^il’ 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner’ 

Prithee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her. 
Saying nothing do’t? 

Prithee, why so mute? 

Quit, quit, for .shame this will not move’ 
This cannot take her 
Tf of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her 
The devil take her! 


TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE 
WARS 

These ver'^os of Richard Loveljce «aie justly farntJ 
for the last couplet, which is so often quoted. 

'"PELL me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

^ That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mmd 
To war and arms I Hy. 

True, a new mistress now I eliasc, 

The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith etiihiaic 
A sword, a horse, a shield 

Yet this inconstancy is sikIi 
A s you, too, shall adore,— 

1 could not love thee, dear, so inuili. 
Loved I not honor more 

NIGHT 

\V’iJJi..iri Hlake's verse is vcr> iiiusu.il and siiuph* 
We meet his animals and arigils vcr> uflen 

'PHE sun descending iii the west, 

The evening star does shine, 

The birds are silent in their nest, 

And I must seek for mine 
The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 

With silent delight. 

Sits and .smiles on the niglil 

Farewell, green fitlds and li:i]ipy grove. 
Where flocks have ta’cn deliglit, 

Wh'TC Iambs have nibbled, silent move 
The ,ect of angels bright: 

Unseen, they pour blessing. 

And joy without ceasing. 

On each bud and blossom. 

And each sleeping bosom 

They look in every thoughtless mst, 

Where birds are covereil warm, 

They' visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm 
If they sec any weeping 
That should have been sleeping, 

They pour sleep on their head. 

And sit down by their bed 

When wolves and tigers howl for prty 
They pitying stand and weep. 

Seeking to drive their thirst away. 

And keep them from thi sheen 
But if they rush dreadful. 

The angels, most heedful. 

Receive each mild spirit. 

New worlds to inherit 

And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shal' flow with tears of gold- 
And pitying the tender cries, 

And walking round the fold 
Saying: “Wrath by His meekness, 

And by His health, sickness. 

Are driven away 
From our immortal day. 

" And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

I can lie down and sleep, 

Or think on Him who bore thy name, 

Graze after thee, and weep 
For wash’d in life’s river. 

My bright mane forever 
Shall shine like the gold, 

As I guard o’er »hc fold ’’ 
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ON HIS BLINDNESS 

in his lorty-fourth yenr, Milton whose sight had been 
failing for ten years, became totally blind. Yet hi spite of 
this he wrote steadily until his death twenty-two yean later. 

\JUHES I consider how iny light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world 
and wide, 

And that one ialcnt, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me u.seless, though my soul more 
bi-nl 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide ; 

" Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ? ” 

1 fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, scxin replied : " God doth not 
need 

Either man’s woik oi His own gifts; who best 
Hear His mild yoke, they serve Him best, 
His state 

Is kingly ; thousands at His biddmg speed. 
And pcKst o'er land and ocean without rest. 
llioy al.so serve who only stand and wait ’’ 


f THE RECONCILIATION 

Y Thi- tmutilul little poem IS oneof themauy lovely songs th«t 
fpcrur m " The Hrincess ” wntten by Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

\ \ S through the land at eve we went, 

Y * And plucked the ripened cars, 

Y We fcli out, my wife and I,— 

Y Oh, we fell out, 1 know not why, 

Y And kissed again with tears. 

Y For when we came where lies the child 

Y We lost in other years, 

Y There above the little grave, 

Y Oh. there above the little grave, 

Y We kissed again with tears. 

1 OLD FRIENDS 

j shake hands at meeting 

I ' * With many that come nigh, 

Y ^Ve nod the head in greeting 

To many that go by 

I But we welco ne through the gateway 

Y Oiir few' old friends and true ; 

Y 'I lien hearty leap up and straightway 

Y There’s open house for yov, 

Y Oal friends, 

Y Wide open house for you. 

i 'lhe surtacc will be sparkling, 

I ft but a sunbc'am shine. 

Hut 111 the deep lies darkling 
Tlic true life of the wine 
The froth is for the many, 
riie wine is for the few ; 

I nscen, untouched of any. 

We koc'p the best for you, 

Old friends. 

The ^■ery best for you 


They only pace the strand 
Where at our worst we show us. 

The waters thick with sand , 

But out beyond the leaping 
Dim surge 'tis clear and blue," 
And there, old friends, we're keeping 
A waiting calm for you. 

Old mends, 

A sacred calm for yon 


BELIEVE ME, IP ALL THOSE ENDEARING 
YOUNG CHARMS 

’This IS one of the most poralar of ihomas Bfooce’s loiigi 
and Its muiical setting fa known Ui the tna,anty of ua. 

TdELIEVE me, if all those endearing young 
charms 

Which 1 gaze on so fondly to-day. 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my 
arms. 

Uke fairy-gifts fading away, 

Thou would'st still lie ador'ci, as this moment 
thou art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear rum each wish of my 
heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly still. 

It is not while beauty and youth are thine 
own. 

And thy cheeks iinprofan’d by a tear. 

That the fervor and faith of a .soul can be 
known. 

To which time will but make thee more 
dear; 

No, the heart that has tiuly lov'd never 
forgets. 

But as truly loves on to the close 
As the sun-flower turns on her god, when ho 
sets. 

The same look which she turn'd when he 


THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 

''PHF. night has a thousand eyes 
^ And the day but one. 

Yet the hght ot the bright world dies 
With the dying sun 

The mind has a thousand eyes. 

And the heart but one , 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done 


FROM “ IN MEMORIAM ” 

little systems have their day , 
They have their day and ceu'-e lo be 
They arc but broken lights ol 1 hee. 

And Thou, O Lord, art more lli.in fliey 

Forgive my grief for one removed 
Thy cieature, whom I found .so lair, 

I trust he lives m Thee, and tlieie 
1 find him worthier to be loved 

I sometimes hold it half a sm 
To put in words the gnef 1 fee* ; 

For words, hke Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


WINTER 

This charming stanza is by Walter Savage Lander. 
CUMMER has doft his latest green. 

And Autumn ranged the barley-mows 
So long away then have you been ? 

And are you coming back to close 
The year ? It sadly wants repose 







THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 



A n old woman was sweeping her house, 

- and she found a little crookctl siv- 
ponce. "What,"shesaid, 

"shallT do with this little 
sixpence ? I shall go to 
niaikct and buy a little 
pig.” As she was coming ^ 

home she rume to a stile. J F 

The piggy would not go r 

over the stile. Sh<j went 
a little farther, and she met a dog, so she 
said to the dog : 

" Dog, dog, bite 

7 'ftA over the stile, 

I I sha'n’t 

y Y get home to- 

But the dog 

would not. 

S HE went a little farther, and she - 
met a stick. So she said : | 

” Stick, stick, beat dog; J 

Dog won’t bite pig, f 

Pi^gy won't get I 
/ /y®tile, \ 
a. /if I i)j, And 1 sha’n’t get I 

lill(lfiw\ M/i' home to-night!” I 
ly P'd the stick would I , 

not. 1 

CHE went a little 
iVmW^W farther, and she 

V^W liwl' ^ met a fire. So she said: 

V vR \\uy { "Fire, fire, bum 
stick; 

Stick won’t beat 
dog; 

Dog won’t bite pig; 
Piggy won’t get 
over the stile, 

P And I sha’n’t get 
home to-night I ” 
But the fire would 


S HE w'ent a little! ; . 

farther, and she . 
met some water, i ' • A • 
she said; /-ik/I • 

" Water, water, M I /g 

quench fire ; ^ 

Fire won't bum M I 

Stick won’t beat i^PPr . 

Dog won’t bite pig ; 

Piggy won’t get over the stile, 

.'Vnd I sha’n’t get home to-night! ” 
But tlie water would not. 

S Hh^ went a little farther, and she met 
an ox. 

So she said; 

o X, . 

water 

Water won’t 

e n c h . JL»Z4- 

Fii 1 won’t bum stick ; 

Stick won’t beat dog ; 

Dog won’t bite pig ; 

Piggy won’t get over the stile. 

And I sha’n’t get home to-night 1 ” 
But the ox would not. 

S HE went a little farther, 
and she met a butcher. 

So she said ; 

" Butcher, butcher, kill ox ; W 'fl 
Ox won’t drink water; 

Water won’t quench fire ; 

Fire won’t bum stick ; ^ \|n\ 

Stick won’t beat dog ; W 

Dog won’t bit" pig *11 

Piggy won’t get over tl.e tt 

stile, U j 

And I sha’n’t get home * 
to-night! ” 

But the butcher would not. 

CHE went a little farther, and met a 
O rope. So she said ; 

" Rope, rope, hang butcher ; 

Butcher won’t kill ox ; 

Ox won’t drink water ; 

Water won’t quench fire ; a ^ 
Fire won’t bum stick; 

Stick won’t beat dog; ^ 

Dog won’t bite pig; U 

Pig^ won’t get over the stile, 

And I sha’nT get home to- ^ 
night I ” 

But the rope would not. 
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S HE went a little farther, and she met 
a rat. So she said : 



" Rat, rat, gnaw rope ; 
Rope won’t hang 
butcher; 

Butcher won't kill 


ox 


I Ox won’t drink water ; 
Water won't quench 
fire; 

h'irc won’t burn stick ; 
Stick won’t beat tlog ; 

Dog won’t bite pig ; 

Piggy won’t get over the stile. 

And I sha’n’t get home to-night! ” 

But the rat would not. 


S HE went a little farther, and she met 
a cat, so she said ; 


" Cat, cat, kill rat; 

Rat won’t gnaw rope ; 

Ko]X! won’t hang butcher ; 
Butcher won’t kill ox ; 

Ox won’t drink water; 

Water won't quench fire ; 
h'ire won't burn stick ; 

Stick won’t beat dog ; 

Dog won’t bite pig ; 

Piggy won’t get over the stile, 
And I slui'n’t get home to-night! 



B ut the cat said to her, "If you will 
go to yonder cow, and fetch me a 
saucer of milk, I will kill the rat.” So 
away went the old woman to the cow, 
and said . 



” (!ow, cow, give me a 
■'aurer of milk ; 

Cat won’t kill rat; 

Rat won’t gnaw rope ; 

Rope won’t hang butcher, 
Butcher won’t kill ox ; 

Ox won’t drink viater ; 


Water won't quench fire ; 

Fire won't bum stick ; 

Stick won’t beat dog ; 

Dog won’t bite pig ; 

Piggy won’t get over the stile. 
And I sha’n’t get home to-night I 


B ut the cow said to her, " If you 
will go to yonder haymakers, and 
fetch me a wisp of hay. I’ll give you 
the milk.” So away went the old 
woman to the haymakers, and said : 



" Haymakers, 
give me a 
wisp of hay; 

Cow won’t give 
milk; 

Cat won't kill rat; 

Rat won't gnaw rope ; 

Rope won’t hang 
butcher; 

Butcher won’t kill ox : 

Ox won’t drink water; 

Water won’t quench fire; 

File won’t burn stick ; 

Stick won’t beat dog ; 

Dog won't bite pig; 

Piggy won't get over the stile, 

And I sha’n’t get home to-night 1 ” 

B ut the ha5miakers said to her, " If 
you will go to yonder stream, and 
fetch us a bucket of water, we’ll give 
you the hay.” So away 
the old woman went. 
But when she got to the 
stream, she found tlie 
bucket full of holes, 
covered the 




So slic 

bottom with pebbles and 
then filled the bucket 
with water, and she went' 
back with it to the hay¬ 
makers, and they gave her a wisp of 
hay. As soon as the cow had eaten 
the hay, she gave the old woman the 
milk: and away she went with it in 
a saucer to the cat. As soon as the cat 
had lapped up the milk : 

The cat began to kill the rat; 

The rat began to gnaw the rope ; 

The rope began to hang the butcher; 

The butcher began to ki'l the ox; 

The ox began to drink the water; 

The water began to quench the fire; 

'fhe lire began to burn the stick ; 

The stick began to beat the dog; 

The dog began to bite the pig; 

The little jiig m a fright jumped over 
the stile ; 

S O the old woman got home that 
night' 
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HOW WORD-WAVES TRAVEL EVERYWHERE 
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This picture shows us in a diagram the wonderful way in which the electric shocks travel through the ether. 
The wireless waves radiate in ali directions, so that in less than one-sixtieth of a second a dot of the message, 
shown here as being sent from Poldhu, could be received in London, Norway, Berlin, America, or on any 
ship sailing on the Atlantic Ocean. It is to prevent everyone receiving everyone else’s messages that the 
instruments are tuned. The message could also be received in airship, aeroplane, or balloon at thousands 
of miles above the clouds if men could get there. It is also believed that they descend into the earth. 
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This picture shows us, in another'way, what we see above—how the wireless waves radiate, expanding 
evenly in true circles. The boy has ithrown a stone into the river, and the waves flow outwards, getting 
fainter and fainter the farther they get from the spot where the shock occurred. The wireless waves 
are waves in the ether very like these water-waves, with this difluence, that while the ripples of water 
travel only in a honaontal direction all round, and at a slow rate, the wireless waves travel at a very rapid 
pace, and in all directions. A better illustrahon of how these eiectric waves travel is provided by the light 
from a lamp or candle. The light-waves move from the flame in every direction, and the wireless waves 
travel through the world in exactly the same way from the centre at which the message is sent off. 
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WHY THE WINDS BLOW 

TIIK OALKS THAT SWEEP ACROSS THE SEA 


W illtN wc look at 
awcathcr-viino 


V V awcathcr-viino 
we can tell from what 
diu'ction tlie wind is blow- 
ing. 'I'ho revolving part of a j ^ m/ bi 
weal Iier-vane has much more r fd 
surface at one side than it has at ) rwIvN is 
the other and the side w’ith the .ILiEMi, cc 
bigger surface is blown away from in 

the wind. Thus the smaller part is at meteor 
the side from wJiich the wind is coming, from a 
y\rins are generally fi.\ed to the stem into o 
of a weather-vane, and at the end of meteor 
these arms are the letters N., s , K., w., thing < 
indicating the four directions of north, was cal 
south, cast, and we.st. If the arrow of the 
of the v.nie or the head of t ho weather- meteor 
cock points north, we know that the Now 
wind IS blowing from that direction. questio 
It is easy enough to read the For tl 
weather-v.ine, and it will perhaps comes 
suggest a numlxjr of other interesting a curir 
questions. The re 

Why, for instance, does the wind air ex^: 
blow at all ? Why does it not always hotter, 
remain still, as it docs sometimes in stop its 
summer ? Why docs it sometimes it in fn 
blow gently, sometimes strongly, and will po; 
sometimes rage in a hurricane ? Why The aii 
does it blow sometimes from the room, 
north, sometimes from the south, and Now, 
sometimes from the east or west ? world i 


i-'tb -Finally, why do some 

PKOM 5fi96 kinds of wind bring 

some kinds of weather, 
other kinds of wind 
W bring other kinds of weather ? 
u The science of wind and weather 

!-\ is called meteorology. The word 
comes from two Gri'ck words mean- 
ing “ to raise bcj'ond ‘ ’ The word 
meteor now means only a fragment 
from another world that comes Hying 
into our atmosphere. But formerly 
meteor had a wider meaning. Any¬ 
thing connected w'lth tlio atmosphere 
was called a meteor, and so .the sciencx; 
of the weather became known as 
meteorology. 

Now we come back to the first 
question : Why does the wirul blow ? 
For the same reason that smoke 
comes out of a chimney. That is 
a curious an.swer, but it is c(.irrcct. 
The real cause of tlie wind is that 
air expands and rises as it bei'omes 
hotter. If we take an einjitv Ixittle, 
stop its mouth with a cork, aiul jikice 
it in front of the fire, either tlie cork 
will pop out or the bottle will burst. 
The air inside the bottle wants more 
room. 

Now, the sun shines upon this 
world and heats the air in certain 
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parts. The warmed air, being lighter 
than ci)ld air, rises : and cold air, being 
heavier than warm air, rushes in to fill 
up the place wliu ii the wanner air 
occupied before it began to rise. That 
is the reason why the wind blows, given 
as simply as it can be given. 

(ienerally, a breeze Irom the sea begins 
(<) blow on to tlie land a few hours after 
the sun has risen. Again let us ask— 
why ? I^and becomes wanner than 
water under tlic Jieat of the sun, so the 
air on the land rises, and the cooler air 
from the sea blows in to take its place, 
only to be wanned in its turn, and to 
allow more cool air to blow in from the 
sea. When the sun has set, the land 
becomes i-ool moie ipnckly than the sea, 
so that the air above tlie land is denser, 
or lieavier, than the air above the sea, 
and the cooler land air blows out to sea 
to rcpl.ice the wanner sea air that is 
rising 1 localise it is w.irmer. 

W HY ARE SOME WINDS WARM AND SOME 
COLD ? 

Winds become like the surface of 
the earth over which they travel. A 
wind which blows over a hot, dry desert 
becomes liot and dry; a wind W'hich 
blows over ice-fields and snow-clad 
mountain-tops becomes piercingly cold ; 
a wind which blows from, or over, the 
sea is likely to bring ram. 

Whatever wind may blow, it has its 
cause in the ino(|uality of temperature 
and heaviness in the atmosphere. 
Nature strives for ecpiality, and warm 
breezes and cold blasts are Nature’s 
way of equalizing matters. 

ARE THE TRADE WINDS 7 

The trade winds are so called because, 
in the days before steamships, these 
winds were really the " drivers ” of the 
world’s trade, being the only power 
which enablcxl the ships to travel along 
the great highways of the ocean. The 
trade wincLs are winds that are always 
blowing from the Poles towards the 
Equator, But in going towards the 
Equator the trade wind that comes 
from the Arctic regions does not blow 
directly south, and the trade wind that 
blows from the Antarctic regions does 
not blow directly north. 

The reasons for this are interesting. 
The earth is always revolving, carrying 
the air along with it. Thus the air at 
the Poles is revolving with the earth and 


at about the same rate as the parts of 
the earth near the Poles are revolving. 
As the winds proceed towards the 
Equator, they go always into parts of 
the world that move faster than the parts 
near the Poles, just as in top-spinning 
the widest part of the top moves more 
quickly than a spot nearer the centre. 

The winds that have come from nearer 
the Poles do not at once acquire the 
faster speed, so that the earth beneath 
them revolves faster than they do, and 
therefore they come to be not north and 
south winds, but north-east and south¬ 
east winds. The trade winds are most 
pronounced in the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, because there is almost no Land 
surface to modify them in their passage. 
'^J^HAt IS A WHIRLVIIIND 7 

In some parts of our country the 
whirlwind or cyclone is much dreaded. 
The wliirlwind is caused by winds 
coming from opposite directions at the 
same time. When siicti winds mei.'t, 
thev make a circular motion with great 
vioIeiH e, and, being pressed on by more 
wind coming behind, may be driven 
upwards with such force that at sea they 
may lift a column of w'ater with them, 
tliercby making a waterspout. 

At times terrible gales .sw'ccp the sea. 
Before the daj^s of steamships, sailors 
used to look forward with dread to the 
autumnal gales. Often they would 
battle with the eJements for days together. 

The sails would be torn to shreds by 
the fury of the wind. The mighty, 
foaming seas would charge upon the .ship 
like an invading host, throwing them¬ 
selves with terrific force upon the decks, 
and sometimes carrying away the masts. 
The gales are n<'it such r. danger to 
shipping as they once were, for nowa- 
'days steamships arc independent of the 
wind for their motive power, and so they 
plough their way doggedly through the 
ixiisterous sea until they reach the 
desired port. 

“^^I^^AT IS A HURRICANE 7 

The word tornado means turning, and 
from this we may readily see that it is a 
kind of whirlwind. It is caused by the 
air becoming so hot that it nses with 
frightful rapidity. This causes a sort of 
vacuum which the air all round rushes 
in to fill. As the air is carried up it 
becomes cooler, expands, and forms a 
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cloud, which spreads itself outward in 
the sky so that the tornado looks like a 
huge funnel hanging from a heavy black 
cloud. The force of the mad dance of 
the currents as they meet carries the 
tornado onward, and its appiearance as 
it whirls along its path of destruction is 
terrific. The motion of the currents 
usually commences close to the ground, 
but a tornado may be carried along some 
distance up in the air. The speed with 
whicii it moves is so great that it sweeps 
everything before it; but happily it 
takes a much narrower path than a 
whirlwind does, and as a rule it does not 
last lung. 

Tornadoes are most frequent in the 
Mississippi Valley and in the southern 
states. 

■^^HAT 13 A CLOUD BURST ? 

A cloud burst is also caused by a 
whirlwind. Sometimes the currents of 
hot dir which rush up from the surface 
of the earth are met in the upper n'gions 
by a current of cold air. When this 
liapjx'tis the moisture winch tlie hot 
(urrent has carni’d up from the ground 
rapidly becomes coiitlensoil and falls to 
the earth again in a sudden deluge of 
rain. This is called a cloud burst. 

I s IMPURE AIR LIGHTER THAN PURE 
AIR? 

We are prone to bo misled on this 
point, for other things affect the weight 
of air besides the kind of stuff that is 
in it; and one of tlie most important 
of these things is its temperature. It is 
true that m a room or church or theatre 
the impure air is lighter than the pure 
air, and thorelore it a.scends. But 
though this is tiue, it is not true that 
impure air is ligliter than pure air. 
The impure air made by human beings 
or animals, or by fires, gas-jets, lamps, 
or candles, is hot because it is made by 
the process of burning, whether inside 
our bodies or outside them, and that 
process produces heat Now, the hotter 
the air is, the lighter it is. 

But if we were to wait until this 
impure air had cooled wb should find 
that the impure part of it was heavier 
than the air. The most important gas 
in impure air is carbon dioxide, and 
this is heavier than ordinary air of the 
same temperature. Thus, in caves and 
mines where carbon dioxide is formed, 
it always tends to He as low as possible. 


This is a fact which every miner knows ; 
and it is a very interesting experiment 
to lower a lamp down an old mine, or a 
well, and find that when it has dropped a 
certain distance it goes out because it has 
reached the level of the carbon dioxide. 

D oes change go on in other 

WORLDS ? 

We know from our .study of the 
surface of the earth that in the course 
of long ages it has changed very much. 
But men have been incIintHi to suppose 
that the skies do not show any change 
except in the position of the stars. 
However, when we study the sun and 
the planets by means of powerful tele¬ 
scopes, we find that all sorts of slow 
changes are going on in the heavenly 
bodies. Perliai>s sun-spots need not be 
counted, as they come and go, and no one 
am say that there is any evidence of any 
changes in the sun going on steadily in 
one direction. But there is no doubt 
as to changes in at least two planets, 
Jupiter and Mars. 

On tjje surface of Jupiter, the giant 
planet, there is a curious marking called 
the great red spot ; and during the years 
that tliis has been watched it has certainly 
shown changes in sliape and size and 
color. They are, indeed, much quicker 
than the changes on the earth that hap¬ 
pen at the present time ; but the surface 
of Jupiter is much hotter tlian the sur¬ 
face of tlie earth, which has mostly 
become set and rigid, while on Jupiter 
the surface is more fluid, and, indeed, 
so hot that it probably gives out some 
light of Its own still As for Mars, it 
show's many changes both in large 
features and in small. Considerable 
areas of Mars, wliicli must once have 
been ocean-beds, are now certainly dr}'. 

W HY DOES YEAST MAKE BREAD RISE 
AND BISCUITS BUBBLE ? 

Yeast is a simple kinil of living plant 
which produces a substance called a 
ferment, that has the ]xnvcr of causing 
certain cliemical changes in sugar. 
When yeast is used to make bread, the 
results all follow from the fermentation 
of sugar. Sugar is an e.xtremcly com¬ 
plicated substance, containing three 
kinds of atoms—caibori, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. When it is fermented the sugar 
is partly burned—that is to say, the 
ferment takes a lertain amount of 
oxygen from the air and adds it to the 
sugar, which is deco nposed and turned 
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into soiJK’thing else. If anything made 
of cuihon, hydrogen, and oxygen is 
c'omjifi'telv Inimefl, ,tlie result will be 
carbon dioxide from the burning of the 
carlixM, and water from the burning of 
tlis; livdrogcii. In this case the burning 
IS not complete, but still a good deal of 
< a I bon dioxide is formed, and this makes 
the bubbles which form in the dough, 
.ind cause it to rise. A good deal of it 
escapes into the air, but much is caught, 
.ind so the bread is made. 

The other thing winch results from the 
fermentation of the sugar is alcohol, 
which is also a compound, thougli a 
much simpler one, of carbon and hydro¬ 
gen and oxygen. For this reason the 

I irocoss we have been describing is usually 
mown as the alcoholic fermentation of 
sugar. Fractically the whole of the 
alcohol flies away into the air and is lost. 

W HAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
A FRUIT AND A VEGETABLE ? 

In ordinary talk we usually make a 
distinction between fruit and vege¬ 
tables, but most people could scarcely 
say w'hat the diffenmee really is. All 
Jiving creatures are divid».'d into two 
great classes, animal and vegetable, and 
every kind of fruit belongs to the class 
of vegetables. 

Still, though an apple or a straw¬ 
berry is just as mueJx a vegetal>le as a 
c.abbage or a potato, we can tnid a dis¬ 
tinction between them. Indeed, stu¬ 
dents of plants use the word fruit in a 
definite way. Many kinds of plants do 
not produce a fruit at all, but .ill the 
higher plants do, even including the 
greatest triic's. The fiuit of a plant is 
tliat p.iit of it which contains the seed. 
Indeed, tin* fiuit and the plant exist in 
order to produce the seed ; when we 
study the histoiy of the fruit we find 
that it always comes from the flowet. 
The purpose of the flower is to form the 
seed ; and then the flower disappeai's 
and we have, instead, the fruit, which 
holds the seed for its di'stmy. 

Thus some of the things that we usually 
call '* vegetables," such as tomatoes and 
cucumbers, are fniits m the proper 
sense of the word, because they bear 
the seed. 

^OULD A MACHINE GO ON FOR EVER 7 

This is a new way of asking the old 
question whether men can find what is 
called '* perpetual motion,” though that 


phrase is not good to express what 
is meant. The whole universe is a 
perpetual - motion machine. Formerly 
many men thought they saw signs that 
the universe is running doxvn, like a 
clock that was oni'o wound up, and that 
in time all motion will end. But num 
sec now that wlien motion disappears 
it has been turned into something else, 
and that the motion can be got out of it 
again. Therefore we believe that all 
motion is perpetual, for motion is a kind 
of power and no power is ever lost, 
though it may bo changed. 

When wc say that perpetual motion 
IS impossible, we mean something very 
diffeiont. We mean tliat we cannot 
get work from power and still have the 
power wiiich dicl the work for us. It is 
nev'er possible to get sonietlnng for 
nothing If a spring is to drive a i-Iock 
it must become less tight, and Hum it 
will need winding again. The power 
put into it when the clock was wound 
has gone in the motion of tJic clock, and 
pc'rpetual motion is nnjH)s>'iblo, m tlie 
sen.sfi .'hat we cannot spend po\\er of any 
kind and at the same time keep it. 

W HAT IS GREEDINESS 7 

People often say that children ani 
greedy, and siiouM be ashamed of tliem- 
selves. Now, children, and giown-np 
pi'ojile too, niav often be \ery Iningry, 
and then will cat a great deal and jier- 
haps very quickly. Tlie question is 
whether there is any difference between 
being greedy and being very Jiungry. 
There is a differeiu e, anil a very real one. 
When we see anyone eating diy bread, 
however much or ravenously he eats, \w. 
do not say that lie is giv* dy. Wo simply 
say that he rnn.-t have n starved, 
and is very liungiy. 

We s.iy that a child is gn-edy when 
he wants to go on eating, not beraiise 
he is hungry, but Iiecause he hki's the 
taste of highly flavored food like cake 
and rich ChnslPias pudding and candy. 
Tins is not huiiger at all, foi a child 
or a grown-up person m.iy greedily e.it 
f.ii" too much of suih tilings just after 
a good meal. 

This is really the craving of the nerves 
of taste, and is an utterly different thing 
from hunger. Wc are riglit to call it 
greed, and to regard it as unworthy. 
Some grown-up people are often just as 
greedy as children, though usually not 
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much for sweets as for other highly 
flavored foods. 

W HAT WOULD HAPPEN TO A PENNY IF IT 
GOT BEYOND THE PULL OF THE EARTH ? 

The law of gravitation states that 
every portion of matter throughout 
the universe attracts every other portion 
of matter. Therefore, however far a 
penny might go in any direction, it 
could never be beyond " the pull of 
gravitation." Wherever it was, it would 
be attracting, and attracted by, all other 
matter in the universe, including the 
flintier that forms the earth. But a 
jH'imy nuglit be imagined as going st> 
far tliat tlie force of tlie eartli’s gravita¬ 
tion might not succeed in pulling it 
back ngaiii, because the attraction of 
some utlier body might be more ptiwer- 
ful. If there were no other heavenly 
bodies, gravitation would, of course, 
lirmg the penny back to the earth. 

Wliere tlie penny would go would 
di'pend on its direction. It might be 
drawn into the moon If it passed 
l.ntlii r away it might be drawn into th«* 
Sim, or into juinter. But sooner or 
Inter it would almost certainly pass near 
some large lie.ivcnlv body, and br- drawn 
into it. Its actual fate would depend 
on the force with which it left the earth, 
(or if this weie just right, the penny 
might tra\’el round the earth as the 
moon floc"-, or form a new planet revolv¬ 
ing louiid the siin. 


W HY DOES THE COLOR RUSH FROM THE 
FACE WHEN WE ARE FRIGHTENED ? 

Plainly the reason why the face of 
a liiglitc'ned person is likely to tuiii 
pale must be found in the circulation 
of the blood, wliicli usually gives the 
face its color. If at such a moment 
we had our finger on tlie large artery 
which beats at tlie wrist, and is gener¬ 
ally called the pulse, we should notice 
that the beats had suddenly become 
few’ and irregular. It is the heart that 
is beating too slowly, not strongly 
J enough to force the blood along the 
> artcTics to the skin. 

^ We may wonder how fear can actu- 
' ally reach the heart and affect its action. 

> The answer is. that there runs down the 
> neck, on each side, from the brain to the 
' heart, a n*markable nerve, called the 
‘ vagus, or wanderer, because it goes to so 
I many distant places, and one of its 
> duties is to run to the heart and carry 
► orders from the brain. When we turn 
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pale from fear, what has happened is 
that the brain has sent powerful orders 
through the vagus nerve to the heart, 
nearly making it stop beating altogether. 

MAKES PEOPLE FAINT ? 

When a person who has been stand¬ 
ing up suddenly turns pale, sways, and 
falls to the ground, it is plain that some¬ 
thing has happened to stop the working 
of liis biain. Perhaps we forget that 
our biain must be working all the time, 
and that if it stoppcxl for a moment 
we sliould certainly topple over. That 
is what h.ipfiens when a person faints ; 
the brain - centres which control the 
balance of the body, and thc«e which 
give orders to the muscles of the legs, 
cease to act. 

We can gui^s the reason of this if w'e 
remember that the face of a fainting 
pcrsmi is always pale, Tliis gives us the 
hint that the supply of blood to the 
head is defective. The heart is not 
sending enough blood upwards, and so 
not only the face but the brain becom<*s 
pale and ceases to work. All nerve-cells 
require a continuous supply of blood, or 
they will cease to work. There is no 
other kind of cell that so quickly ex¬ 
hausts its nourishment. 

We may go farther back and ask 
why the heart is not sending enough 
blood to till' head. Many reasons are 
possible. Too much blood, for in¬ 
stance, mav be going elsewhere, the 
heart may be weak or poisoned by our 
breatliing foul air, or the blood may 
be too poor in quality to do its work 
yiropi'ily. 

W HERE DOES OUR WARMTH COME 
FROM ? 

As W'e talk of w'arin clothing W’e might 
think that our warmth came from our 
clotlies; but, if W’e think a little, we 
shall iigree that our clothes, at most, can 
only keep in the W’armth, which comes 
Irorn somewhere ('Ise. Sometimes, it 
is true, our Ixidies get warmth from 
something outside of them, from the 
sun. or a fire, or in a hot bath. But we 
should be very badly off if we had nothing 
else to depend on for keeping up the 
heat of our bodies. 

We make our warmth ourselves, and 
it all comes from our food. Almost 
everything we need as food can be 
burned if it is dried, and, though it is 
certainly not dried in the body, it can 
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be l)M7i)ed there. Tlie foods which bum 
best iHitside the body are those which 
fur Midi most of our warmth inside it. 
Sill I. foods are fats and oils, sugar and 
St. Mill. If necessary, our warmth can 
b( got from the burning, inside the 
1)1 idy, of such foods as meat and white 
()1 egg; but this is a very wasteful way 
of getting it, and, indeed, the reason 
why we take such foods as fat and sugar 
is to save the others and to supply the 
warmth of the body in the safest way. 

Of course, all burning requires oxy¬ 
gen, and half the credit of producing 
our warmth belongs to the air we 
bri'athc. 


W HAT MAKES THE NEW ELECTRIC 
LAMPS SO BRIGHT ? 

During the last few years the small 
electric lamps used in houses have be¬ 
come much brighter without, costing 
more for the electricity that we use. 
This is because a new kind of material 
has been employi'd in making them. In 
all incandescent eli;ctric lamps, the 
principle is to send an electric current 
.'dong a very thin wire which is kept 
away from the air. The wire is so thin 
that it offers great resistance to the flow 
of the electricity, much of which is 
turned into heat, and makes the wire 
glow. If the wire were exposed to air 
it would quickly burn away, but the 
lamp is carefully made so as to contain 
practically no air. If the glass is broken 
tlie wire burns and snaps in a moment. 

The brightness of tlie light depends 
largely iiixin the particular material of 
which the wire is made. 'The feature 
of the new lamps, now so much used, 
is that, instead of having a carbon wire, 
they have a wiic made of one or other 
of three rare metals, named osmium, 
tantalum, and tungsten. The last ap¬ 
pears most satisfactory, but the wires 
are very fragile and often break. This 
difficulty will, no doubt, be overcome. 


IRE HIGH HEELS HARMFUL 7 


No doubt many people wear high 
heels to their boots and shoes without 
much harm. The human foot is beau¬ 
tifully made for its purpose. It has a 
wonderful arch, which is clastic, and 
can give a little, and then rebound 
when pressure is placed upon it. This 
gives the spring and grace to the walk 
of people whose feet are in good order. 
But when people wear high heels they 


alter the line down which the weight 
of the body passes tlirough the foot to 
the ground. Instead of passing down 
behind the arch of the foot, it passes 
through that arch, so that people who 
wear high heels cannot walk naturally, 
and tire of walking much sooner than 
they otherwise would. 

It is believed that, in some cases, 
people may hurt their brain and nerves 
by wearing high heels, for every step 
means much more of a jar to the body 
than if the shock were taken up by the 
spring of the foot. Then, agjiin, people 
who wear high heels, and tlirow the 
weight of the body too far forward along 
the foot, are likely to have corns and 
ingrowing toe-nails, and to get the joints 
of some of the toes made very stiff. 
kOES A FISH DRINK 7 


D‘ 


If any living thing is completf ly 
dried, it cither dies or else it stops 
living until it gets water again. All 
living things must drink in one way 
or another. We know, ako, that the 
wrater taken in is quickly spoiled, and 


a fresh supply must be had ; a man 


W HAT DOES SOWING WILD OATS 
MEAN 7 

In Denmark in the north of Europe, 
the Danes call the heavy vapors which 
steam from the earth just before the 
season of vegetation Loki's Wild Oats; 
when the fine weather comes they 
say: " Loki has sown his wild oats.” 
Loki is the evil being of the North. 


may go without food for forty days 
but he cannot go without water ior i 
ten. 

Fishes drink, aiul fislvs that live in 
salt W'atcr must drink .^alt water. But 
we must not suppose tliat fishes aie 
drinking when we watch them in an 
aquarium and they look almo-st as if 
they were gulping the water, h'ishes 
require not only to drink but also to 
breathe, and as they live under water 
they must breathe by means of the 
oxygen which is dissolved in the water 
in which they live. 

Wlion we watch them they are breath¬ 
ing by passing water through their 
gills, whicli serve them for lungs. The 
water that passes through tlii'ir gills 
yields up to their blood th«‘ oxygen they 
want, but this water is not drunk. 
When a fish drinks it takes water in by 
its mouth as wc do. 
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We might ask ourselves if this is the 
origin of the phrase about a foolish and 
extravagant young man " sowing his 
wild oats." Perhaps it is; but there 
is something very interesting to be 
learned about real wild oats. It is said 
that if we take a head of these wild 
oats in a moistened state, and lay it 
carefully on a table, the next morning 
wc shall find that it has moved some 
distance away. It is like a rolling 
stone. 

The spike oi these oats is exceed¬ 
ingly liard, and docs not " give,” like 
the ordinary spike of oats and barley; 
and so it comes about that the weight 
of th(j ears overbalances these sharp- 
pointed spikes, and the head of gram 
goes tumbling and rolling over and 
over, like a stupid young man who can¬ 
not settle down to good steady work. 

OUR EYES MAGKIFY ? 

The real meaning of the word magnify 
is to make larger, and if we remember 
this, wo must see at once that our eyes 
do not magnify. When wc locjk up and 
see the sun or moon or a star, we are 
looking at a thing so huge that our 
bodies arc nothing at all compared with 
it, and the image of that thing upon the 
curtain at the back of our eyes is tiny 
compared with our bodies. 

If we think of an eye, and the size of 
it, and then think of the fullest possible 
extent of the curtain at the bacK of it, 
we shall understand that, of course, our 
eyes do not magnify. A thing magnifies 
when it makes the image of an object 
larger than that object itsch. A micro¬ 
scope docs that. It may take a thing 
so tiny that our eyes unaided cannot see 
it, and yet tlirow on our eyes an image 
as large as that tlirown by the sun when 
we look up into tlie sky. In surli a ca.se 
it is not our eyes which have done the 
magnifying. 

Many msects have eyes which are of 
a quite different pattern from our eyes, 
and which look as if they must really 
magnify. If they are to do so, they 
must be used as a microscope is, with 
the lens—whether a piece of a glass 
or a part of a living eye—extremely 
close to the object that is to be looked 
at. If we use our own eyes for objects 
placed so near as that, we cannot see 
an3dhing at all, for our eyes are not 
made for that kind of vision, but are 


really meant for use at considerable 
distances. That is the use which tires 
them least. 


W 


HAT ARE SUH-SPOTS ? 


Sun-spots were first seen by Galileo, 
in 1609, over 300 yeai-s ago. These 
dark spots have now Ix^n examined 
not only by huge telescopes, but also by 
having the light from them studied 
separately in other ways. An American 
astronomer has found what sun-spots 
are. 

They are a sort of magnetic storm in 
the gases that make the atmosphere of 
tile sun. Those in half of the sun always 
twist in the opposite direction from 
those in the other half—as is the case 
also with movements of the air upon the 
earth. 

The light from sun-spots, when ex¬ 
amined, is found to have been affected 
by a special kind of force called mag¬ 
netism ; and that is one reason why we 
know that sun-spots arc really a sort of 
magnetic storm of a special kind in the 
sun’s atmosphere. 

Magnets on the earth are affected by 
sun-spots; and it may be that there is 
also a close connection between sun¬ 
spots and our weather—or, perhaps, 
not so much the weather as it is from 
day to day, as the climate over several 
yeass. We know that sun-spots regu¬ 
larly increase and decrease m number 
every eleven years. 

But we must not say that the sun¬ 
spots move the magnetic needles on the 
earth, or change the weather. What¬ 
ever is the cause of sun-spots—^per¬ 
haps something not in the sun at all— 
causes at the same time sun-spots on 
the sun and magnetic disturbances on 
the earth. 

DOES ELASTIC STRETCH f 

We know that many kinds of material 
made by living beings have properties 
which are not found anywhere else. The 
sc*cret must lie in the waj' in which the 
little molecules, as they are called, that 
make up the elastic are connected. All 
we know as yet is that, for molecules, they 
are veiy large and complicated, and are 
probably linked together in a very com¬ 
plicated way. We must distinguish be¬ 
tween the stretching of a thing like 
clastic, which flies back, and the stretch¬ 
ing of, say, putty, which never flies back. 
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W HY SHOULD A METAL COFFEE-POT 
BE BRIGHTLY POLISHED? 

An efficient housewife wishes to serve 
her /^uests with hot instead of cold coffee. 
The metal of a coffee-pot is a good con¬ 
ductor of heat and is of the same tempera¬ 
ture as the coffee. If the heat is radiated 
as fast as U is conducted by the metal, 
the coffee infusion will lose heat rapidly 
to supply the metal with heat to take the 
place of the radiated heat. A rough sur¬ 
face is made up of countless microscopical 
valle)rs and hills whose total surface is 
from two to five times as large as the 
surface which has had its little hills 
broken off by rubbing and its valleys made 
less in number. A small surface radiates 
less than a large surface by just as much 
as it is smaller than the large surface. 
It is not possible, by paint or stain of any 
kind, to make the surface of a coffee-pot 
as small as if polished by the use of good 
muscular rubbing. Test this by placing 
on a table a smooth-surfaced pot of boil¬ 
ing water at a distance of about four 
inches from a thermometer, and repeat 
the experiment with a rough-surfaced pot. 
You will notice a marked difference in the 
action of the thermometer. 

W HAT DO WE MEAN WHEN WE SPEAK 
OF A CALORIE? 

If a person wishes good health, his food 
supply is one of the few things demanding 
constant attention. If one eats to simply 
satisfy his appetite, he makes an error. 
It is now well known that the human 
body calls for heat and for constructive 
material—iron, sulphur, carbon, phos¬ 
phorus, etc. One may eat so as to obtain 
much heat and little constructive mate¬ 
rial; or he may obtain much of the latter 
and little of the former. The heat from 
food needed by die body is spoken of as 
2,000 calories each day. Now a calorie 
is the heat required to raise the tempera¬ 
ture of one ^am of water one degree 
centigrade. We get an idea of the mean¬ 
ing of this expression if we learn from 
books that a calorie, when put to work, 
can lift one pound of matter to a height 
of 40.4 inches. Therefore 2,000 calories 
can lift one ton of matter to the same 
height. In other words, our heat require¬ 
ment per day must be sufficient to enable 
us to do the equivalent of the work just 
mentioned. It is needless to mention that 
we use that amount of heat unconsciously. 
We ^ould never eat more than we need, 
for the effect is much the same as would 


be produced by putting too much coal 
in the furnace. 

W HAT IS A BOND, AND WHY ARB 
BONDS NEEDED? 

A bond really means the same thing as 
a band—something that binds or ties. 
When we speak of a bond, we mean that 
a man binds himself by a written promise 
to pay a certain sum of money. For 
instance, a man gives a bond that he will 
do his duty faithfully in a position of 
trust, such as that of a bank manager. 
Two of his friends, or a company, go 
surety for him, which means that if he 
should be tempted and do wrong the sure¬ 
ties will pay the bank a sum of money 
for which they have given security. If 
a man is accused of wrong-doing, he is 
often allowed his freedom, until his trial, 
if some one gives a bond that he will ap¬ 
pear when called on. 

The form of bond, however, of which 
you are probably thinking is such a bond 
as a railway company, or a gas company, 
or a town or city might give. When a 
city or town wishes to make improve¬ 
ments in the streets, or to erect new build¬ 
ings, or if a company is about to build a 
new railway line or has to build a manu¬ 
facturing plant, it issues bonds, that is, it 
sells its promises to pay back the money 
at the end of a certain number of years, 
and in the meantime to pay interest. 
These promises to pay are for a fi.\ed 
amount of money, perhaps a hundred dol¬ 
lars, or a thousand, or five thousand dol¬ 
lars. The bond itself is a sheet of paper 
on which is printed or engraved the agree¬ 
ment about rate of interest, time of pay¬ 
ment, and the like. Generally a number 
of coupons are printed on the sheet or 
attached to it. The coupon iells how 
much interest will be due on r* date on 
w,hich the bond promised that interest 
should be paid. Usually there is a coupon 
for every six months. If a company can 
not pay its debts, its property is sold and 
the bondholders are paid. 

The nation somf times borrows money 
on bonds. When we bought Liberty 
Bonds, for instance, it meant that we were 
lending money to the government, and in 
return we got a promise or pledge that 
the country would pay back the money at 
a stated time. The War Savings Stamp 
is a sort of baby bond, but interest on it 
is not paid until the government pay® 
back the money spent for tne stamp. 

THE NEXT uUESTIONS AIF ON PAGE 6jlf. 
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U NDER the lens of 
a ixjwerful micro- 
si ope a drop of water 
is seen to be teeming with liv¬ 
ing things. To the tiny creatures 
in it that drop of water is as an 
ocean, and to these living specks 
the larger forms of life in the 
water must seem as huge and terrible 
as hungry sharks in the sea are to 
human beings, 'i'hat little drop of 
water looks to the eye as clear and 
free from life as if it had been distilled 
from dew upon the petal of some fair 
rose. That there is in it life of any 
sort surprises us; that there are so 
many living creatures there of varying 
forms and sizes is almost impossible 
to believe until the microscope enables 
us actually to see them. If that bead 
of water holds such mysteries, what 
of the world in which it has so small 
a part? 

Let us walk around the garden, and, 
as we look across its sunlit odorous 
spaces, let us ask ourselves if there are 
in it any secrets hidden from us. 
There lie the lawns and flower-beds 
and kitchen-garden, looking solitary 
enough. Besides the birds there is 
not a living thing to be seen. We 
walk about the garden, and wish our 
])arents had made us zoo keepers— 
a glorious life!—so that we might 
always have had beasts and birds and 


reptiles about us, in¬ 
stead of this tame gar¬ 
den with nothing in 
it but flowers, and fruit, and 
vegetables, and trees, and creep¬ 
ers, and shrubs. Cabbages do 
not satisfy the soul when we 
sigh for crocodiles; lettuces are 
a poor substitute for lions; nobody 
would be content with a geranium 
when he is panting for a giraffe, or 
express thanks for a tomato when he 
3'earns for a tiger. 

In this discontented frame of mind 
we wander up to the conservatory, and 
sniff bad-temperedly at the flowers 
there. Suddenly a little voice beside 
us says: “ Look, here are some frogs 
in the tank!” Yes, there they are, 
merry little things, some of the four 
hundred frogs which we reared from 
the early tadpole stage in the previous 
year, and, to the great horror of some¬ 
body, turned loose in the garden. 

There is joy in this evidence of life, 
and it sets us thinking. After all, is 
this garden such a solitude? Are there 
not moles, and mice, and voles in any 
number beneath its surface? Are 
there not more frogs in the long grass 
by the edge of the stream; newts in 
the moist borders surrounding the 
glass-houses, and possibly a toad or 
two down in the stokehole of the 
furnace which warms the houses? 



I 
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Whv t ' iln‘ K'lrflt'ncr ho carefully washing 
ihe )( ivt-i of the >oung celery plants? 

Jt Ijctausc the leaves are binothered 

witli the eggs of the celery Jly. The 
laM. igcb are studded with the eggs of 
hutie< dies; the ants are busy shepherding 
afliidch on the rose-trees. W’hy are the 
jming peas and strawberry plants so 
(.itefully netted off? To keep the mice 
’ away. Things look more lively now, and 
[ we are less ill-leinpcred. A great horny 
beetle, with a host of little ones clinging 
to it, .scutfle.s across a sunny walk, and 
we remember that that beetle is one of a 
multitude of kinds which make their 
home in the garden. Down in the soil, 
we remember, there are myriads of 
insr-» IS and lesser creatures. Here is a 
garden of three acres or less. Well, in it 
there are rjuile 
half .1 million fine 
fat worms, all 
steiulilv at work 
making the soil 
belter. And then 
there are myriads 
and myriatls of 
microbes in the 
soil, all at W'ork 
for their own ben¬ 
efit and ours; 
there mav be as 
many as 400,000 
to a single cubic 
inch of soil. 

'rhings are de¬ 
cidedly looking 
brighter We can the okapi, which was discovered in 1B99 

leave the zoo to Siimally drjivn by Sir Harry Jolin-toii 
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no man will ever he able to do. There 
are more inserts, both kinds and indi¬ 
viduals, than most of us dream. That 
this is so we can prove for ourselves. l.et 
us ask any of our friends which, in their 
opinion, would weigh the heavier—the 
backboned things of the world, or the 
things without backltones? .Ask them to 
imagine a gigantic pair of scales. In one 
side let tliem fancy that they put all the 
animals—men, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
hippopotamuses, lions, tigers, all the 
fierce animals, all the mild-tempered 
animals; the whales and seals and man¬ 
atees, the sharks and all the big fish and 
little fish, and all the birds and reptiles 
and amphibians~pul all those into one 
scale. In the other, put the insects of 
the world. Which, let us ask our friends, 
will weigh the 
Our 


its keepers without further regret; we 
have got our own little zoo at home, all 
round us 

That is the sort of c-xpcrience that any 
one of us can have We go growling into 
the garden as into a place of solitude, quite 
lacking life, and find that, though we can¬ 
not see them, there are more living things 
in that garden than there are people in all 
the world Now, the great zoologists feel 
at times as wc* feel. They say sadly to 
themselves, not that the world is without 
animals, but that it contains no more 
new animals, no animals with which they 
are not all familiar. 

T he insects in the world too 

NUMEROUS TO COUNT 
They know that they have not been 
able to fathom the sea, nor to classify all 
the insects and tiny forms of life, for that 


heavier^ 
friends will .say 
that the' scale con¬ 
taining the back¬ 
boned animals will 
easily weigh the 
heavier. Hut in 
the judgment of 
great authorities, 
that is wrong; the 
little things are so 
many in kind and 
number that ihc'v 
will outweigh all 
the rest of the life 
of the world put 
together. 

In thi.s vast as¬ 
semblage there are 
very many still to be discovered and 
known Hut with the big things il i.s 
different. It is as to these chat ihe zool¬ 
ogist grows sad. He has no n.o<>‘ secrets 
to gain, he sometimes thinks. 'Fhen some 
splendid fact bobs up and kills his theory. 
He is nc'i as wise as he thinks There 
are more living things lieneath the skies 
than he knows of. There cannot be very 
many more living things to be discovered, 
but not all the lis: of surprises is ex¬ 
hausted. It took years and years to find 
the little mo.squito which carries disease 
and death to our countrymen who go out 
to tropical climates. The mosquito was 
there in abundance, but the brave men 
who were devoting their lives to the 
pursuit of it could not know that the 
mosquito was at work when they slept, 
and that when the men were awake the 
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Th^e ^ncan nAtlves Are veiy emuhatfc in their itorlee that a fearfnl areatore, half elenhaat and half dracon. 
inhabits the huge swamps of Northern Rhodesia, and Mr. Carl Haganbedk, the great Buropean impofter of 
wild antmalSj belioved that some creature like the prehistoric brontoeaurus reatlp Ueea la Aese dismal and 
Bwamps. This picture shows what the brontosanrus was like, and the cross on the mao marks ^e place 
Where it is supposed to live. The word broatosaurns comes from two words that mean thuaderini reptUe. 
bee paae 14. 
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evil insect retired to rest. That is a little 
instance of the way in which members of 
the great animal kingdom succeed, age 
after age, in escaping the notice of man. 

A PIGMY RACE, THAT KNEW THE 
SECRET OF THE OKAPI 
Think of it—for thousands and thou¬ 
sands of years Africa has had a lieautiful 
animal called the okapi, yet up to the 
present moment only a few white men 
have ever seen one of these animals alive. 
I'niil a few years back, any great zool¬ 
ogist woulfl navestold us that he knew 
of all the animals in the Dark Continent; 
yet here, awaiting discovery, was one of 
the most interesting creatures in the 
world—the connection link between the 
giralTes and the gazelles. When it be¬ 
came certain that the okapi really lived, 
the American Museum of Natural History 
sent men out find one. As you may 
read in another jilacc, they succeeJc I in 
their task, and though they failed to keep 
one of these beautiful wild creatures 
alive, it is so well mounted, and its silky 
coat is so sr)ft and glossy that you might 
almost walk up to it in the belief tliat 
it breathes. 

Tile manner of <>ur learning of such an 
animal was in itself a little romance. 
Fairy bo<iks and trai-elers’ tales have 
often told us of tiny jiigniy men and 
women, l)Ul nolaidy believed that -uch 
people existed. Dwarfs there have been 
in plenty, but no one believed that there 
really existed tribes of pigmies. 

Jlut such men aiul women have been 
discovered in the heart of Africa, and 
Major I’owcll Cotton, when he got 
married, took his young bride to stay 
with the pigmies; and the brave girl-wife 
dwelt in the midst of the tiny savages 
while her husband went <j 1 T into the 
forest, hunting strange animals. .She ctin 
never forget the wonder of these people 
when they caught sight of her brushing 
her hair. Tliese little iK.‘oi)le were the 
only ones who knew of this strange ani¬ 
mal in whose existence scientists did not 
believe. Tftey knew all about its habits. 
Tlicy knew that it cats only one [larticular 
sort of food, w'hich gnws nowhere but in 
these forests. They knew' how shy and 
silent and solitary it is; liow' the scent 
of a man far away from it will make it 
desert its feeding grounds and fly for 
safety deep into the dense undergrowth, 
where not even the pigmies can follow. 
But the little men knew that there are 


moments when they can steal up to it, 
and inflict a deadly injury with the 
poisoned arrows whi^ they use. These 
were the little {xiople who instructed our 
wise and daring scientist-hunters that the 
wise men have not yet learned all the 
secrets of Nature. 

It is worth remembering, too, that this 
same traveler of whom we have been 
thinking, stayed some time with cave men 
and women in Africa. He found men and 
women and children living in tribes of 
three or four or five families, clad in 
skins, and making their homes in rough 
rave.s, living exactly as our forefathers 
lived in savage old Europe, when the 
manim<ith and the hyena and the cave 
bear were there to share the land with 
them. These facts help us to realize 
that not every’ vestige of the old, old 
world has yet jiassed; that there are 
things still for us to see and know— 
animals in the w’ilds of which we had not 
heard; tiny men and women in the forest 
like the pigmies of the story-books; men 
and women in caves like the ancient 
Britons; inon and women and children 
and domestic animals amid the eternal 
ice and snow, living just the lives which 
men and women lived in the Ice Age. 

Pacts like these make the thoughtful 
.student wonder whether (lure arc not in 
the w'orld still more relic.s of the past 
which, hiding in the wild, untrodden 
ways of mysterious lands, have not >el 
been seen by hunter or traveler. He 
camiot but wonder if the so-called extinct 
monsters really all died out, or whether 
there may not still be some survivors. 
Scorpions exist to-day in much the same 
form that they have had since scorjiions 
were first created. 

'The duckbill, that wonderful nimal 
with furry brnly, bird’s bill, and paddle¬ 
like feet, with which it can swim in the 
water and burrow on dry land, Jives to¬ 
day in Australia, unchanged from the 
form in which its ancestors, which were 
among the first of all animals, originally 
apixiared. It took years and years to 
make men believe the stories which the 
natives of Australia told of this remark¬ 
able egg-la)dng animal; and when at last 
a white man found the duckbill, and 
learned the whole story of its life, he 
cabled home the news, and had it sent 
from England on to Canada with as much 
e.Ycitement as if a new continent had been 
discovered. 




UNKNOWN ANIMALS 


T he curious tuatera of 

NEW ZEALAND 

'i'hen we have the tuatera, a lizard 
Jiving in the islands off the northeast of 
New Zealand, which has remained un¬ 
changed through ages since it first took 
its present foiin. Other lizards have 
changed enormously, but not the tuatera. 
There is a greater difference between the 
tuatera and the ordinary lizard than there 
is between the ordinary lizard and the 
serpent. The tuatera is the one creature 
on earth wha h still has three eyes. On 
llic top of its heafl, under a fold of skin, 
whicJi makes it use¬ 
less, there lies that 
third eye, which all 
animals arc said to 
have had at one 
time. In the young 
this ran be clearly ‘ 
seen through the 
skin. 

Now, inquiring 
naturalists s.iy to 
themselves; “If 
these two creatures, 
together with the 
echidna, or spiny 
ant-eater, another 
practically un¬ 
changed animal, can 
have lived unaltered 
through all these 
millions of years, 
are there not some 
other animals still 
alive siuviving from 
the old d.iy*-?” 

And, believing that - - 

there is siuiiething . ^ the giai 



THE GIANT SLOTH 

A tew years ago a band of British hunters went to 


shoots of trees, kUlcd all the forests in 
which the sloth lived. Goats killed the 
trees of all the hills of Greece and the 
plains of the Mediterranean countries, 
making all barren. Guanacoes may have 
dune the same fur that part of South 
America in which the sloths li\'ed. That, 
however, would not explain the disappear¬ 
ance of the horse. There were once 
myriads of horse-like animals in .South 
America, but when the first white man 
landc'd there, there was not a horse in 
the whole continent. These are mysteries 
for which we cannot account. 

D oes the giant 

SLOTH EXIST? 

Anyhow, natural¬ 
ists sent out an ex¬ 
pedition, fully be¬ 
lieving that some¬ 
where in the remote 
parts of .South 
America the giant 
sloth still exists. 
'I'he exfiedition was 
not SLiuessful. but 
we now know that 
the great monsters 
livc-d in caves with 
men, and that men 
and women and chil¬ 
dren made pets of 
them; for after all 
these ages we find 
the very grass w’hich 
the men cut for the; 
sloths turned into 
withered hay, in the 
caverns. It is not 
now believed that 
SLOTH jjj^y these strange 

RnfiKh himfere r _ “ 


. .| A tew >cars ago a band ot isntisti nunters went to ■: i . 

in the theory, they siarcii for iiu^ mou'.tcr m PaUhonia, but were unable animals arc." still in 

nn nr c/>nrl Ic ■f' bel'c\ed tliat it wji tamed by pnmi- ,>Ticifr>n('p 

go, or bCIlCl Ulcii, ^ Amet'tans «-Ai&iriii.c. 


info the wilds to 

find the answer to the rjuestion. One of 
the most exciting ch:i.ses was one under¬ 
taken not many years ago to fin. I the 
giant sloth of I’at.agoma It had a body 
as big as an elephant's, and when it sat 
up on its mighty hintl leg.*! to pull down a 
tree-top to eat, it was fouilcen feet high. 
These giant sloths were the animal lords 
of South America at the time when the 
mastodon and mammoth lorded it over 
North America. We cannot tell why 
they died out. One belief is that the 
enormous number of guanacoes, camel¬ 
like creatures which abounded in Amer¬ 
ica, by constantly biting off the young 


We got all our 
news about new animals from natives, 
therefore we are bound to pay attention 
to stories which come again and again 
to us from natives occupying ejuite dif¬ 
ferent parts of the same country, 'riie 
natives’ tales of pigmies and lave men, 
of the okapi and of the duckbill, were 
long disbelieved; but, as we have seen, 
they were true. This fart weighs with 
the men who believe that there may be 
truth in the marvelous stories which are 
fold of a fearful monster living to-day 
in the swampy heart of a great part of 
Africa, called Rhodesia, into which it is 
impossible for white men to penetrate. 


-- - - THE BOOK OP NATURE 


A &tkancis animal that may 

UK ALIVE IN Al KICA 

J’lic btory was lirsl heard from natives 
in Africa a good many years ago, by a 
trustworthy traveler named Mengc's. It 
came HI) again some _vears later when 
Carl Hagcnbcck, the great importer of 
wild animals, received two different re¬ 
ports to the same effeil. One of his own 
hunters, who had been in Rhodesia in 
search of animals, heard of it; and an 
English tiaveler, who had entered and 
leR Rhodesia by a different route from 
that taken by Mr. llagenbeck’s repre¬ 
sentative, also heard of it. The natives 
describeil it as a huge monster, “ half 
elephant, and half dragon,” dwelling in 
the great swamps in the interior, which 
are hundreds of r - 
square miles in e.^- 
tent. There are 
drawings of such an 
animal in certain 
caves in Rhode.sia, 
which suggests that 
the natives either 
have wontleiful im¬ 
aginations, or have 
actually seen such a 
cre.iture. We know 
that in olden times 
they matle dr.iwtngs 
on Slone and ivory, 
and on the w.ills of 
their caves, of rein¬ 
deer, bears, mam¬ 
moths, ami other 
animals then living, 
and we find skele¬ 
tons of the animals 
they diew, mingled 
the men who .siratched the pictures on 
the walls and on ivory. 

Mr. Hagenbeck believed that such an 
animal as this monster might be found 
in the great and silent swamps of Rho¬ 
desia, and he sent an expedition to hunt 
for it. The hunt failed, for the men 
were laid low by terrible fevers, and 
attacked by bloodthirsty savages. Al¬ 
though he failed on this occasion, Mr. 
Hagenbeck, in a book that he wrote, 
tailed ‘‘beasts and Men,” said that he 
hoped yet to prove that this anim.d docs 
exist. lie thought it must be like the 
extinct brontosaurus. This was an ani¬ 
mal •'ixly-fivp feet long, and weighing 
over thirty-five tons It fed on the vcge- 



THE TAKIN. NOW IN THE LONDON ZOO 
A from Tibet, was unknown until recently. 
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with the remains of 


tation of swamps, and lived half in the 


water and half on land; which, of course, 
is just the sort of life that would be led 
by this monster of which the Rhodesian 
natives tell to-day. Monsters such as 
this, and others still more fearful, once 
wandered over all the earth. Some of 
them must have lived on for ages after 
man appeared. 'I’raditions of these dread¬ 
ful beasts were handed down for centuries 
of generations. Their echoes still come 
to us in stories like Beowulf and St. 
George and the Dragon. 

There are those who hope that some 
day we shall find that the quagga, that 
relation of th(> zebra which is supposed 
to have become extinct quite recently, is 
not dead; th.it somewhere or other, two 
or three lurk secure and unsusiiected 
- - by the dc'adly hunt- 

: ers. Men still go 
' wearily seeking the 
moa, the giant bird 
of New Zealand, 
fully believing that 
the natives .irc' right 
when they say that 
here and there, in 
the heart of the 
New Zealand moun¬ 
tains, these feath¬ 
ered giants still live. 
The same hope .ini- 
males lho.se who be¬ 
lieve that somewhere 
in the less frec|uented 
islands of the Indian 
Oce.m a dodo or two 
m.iy linger m safely. 
Perhaps the most 
romantic faith of all 
is that of the men who hold that the 
mammoth still exists in it;e Vorth. 
Indian hunters from tone to tin ■ bring 
back repoits that far up in Alaska, almost 
at the roast of the Arrtit Oce.m, a sulilary 
herd of nrmimoths still lives and llour- 
ishes New things do come to light. It 
is not many years since Fiuropc .saw for 
the first time a takin, an animal which 
comes between the g rats and the ante 
lopes. The animal is too big, one would 
have thought, to have escaped attention 
It is three and one-half feet high at the 
shoulder, and has great horns, with which 
it can kill a man; but because its home is 
mysterious Tibet, a land into which, until 
lately, it was dangerous for Europeans to 
go, until recently it was unknown. 

niF NF’tT NATUBI STORY IS ON FAGF (M.f.l 
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A GARDEN MERRY-GO-ROUND 


.J- boys .mil f^irls lii\ e 
to tiilu oil a nil'lly- 
110-10111111. ami }>('i)i.i[>s 
home will Ikj hiirpiiseil lo 
III.11 lli.it 'i M'ly good lucny-"1 1-7 01111(1 r.m 
be III.nil' .iivl liXL'd lip ill Itii' g iiili-ii by any 
boy who is bandy with tool-,; and wli.it 
boy IS not? >.t‘.iily cvciy boy, too, li.o. 
Jus own IooI-Ik.k ih.it Jio iim-.s eoiisl.inllv 
\\c Inst of .ill get .1 bli'iit poit .'iboiit 
seven i.r eight (eut loin; .iml six or m'vi'.i 
ini'hi's m di.imelcr, oi, it it is hi|iiaie, with 
sides of six or seven iinlies. Si.ih a po''t 
i.in lie bought quite the.iply at aiiv liiinbi r- 
y.iiil, or .1 i.irpeiiter 11111 get it for iis. 

We .sink this wiodeii po.st about four leet 
ill the gioiiiid, piessing in tlie earth well 
all round. 'l!ie toji of Die post mii.st be 
ni.iile quite siTuioil, and li'vol, and on it we 
bd.iiue a long, .slont plank. Tins slionld 
be lioiu eiglilien lo twenty feet long and 
two or tliiee nil lies tliiik at le.ist. 

In the iiiiddh; of the plank we boro a 
round hole .>ullii i< nlly l.irge for a bolt to go 
thioiigh. It IS tills 1 'olt that iv>l| hold the 
pi, I Ilk down upon the upright po-t, wlnle 
.It I he s.ime time allowing Mie pl.ink lo wei k 
1.1 aly upon it Oil oiiisu. wInk 1 he hole li.is 
lo be sligidly wider in di.uni'Ur Ih.iii the 
diameter of the boll, it must not bo so largo 
that the plank will be able lo slip over the 
head of tlie holt. .\nil we must reminiber 
as we bore the hole lli.it the bolt itsi If will 
woik out the sides, .so tli.il it i.m be qllllo 
tiglil Jilting at Inst. 

'llie pl.iukis pI.K ed in jiositioii on the post, 
and a hole liavmg been m.ide in the post to 
rtieiie the bolt, this is screwed or driven 
home, so th.it only sulTiciont is loft iilxive the 
plank to .illow this to work round t>asily on 
the post. The bolt .should bo a long one, 
some twelve or filteen iiiihes in lengtli, or it 
will work out of tlie post. 

At right angles to the plank, and about 
three feet front Ihe ends, p eci-s of wood 
should be fastened, as in the pirtiire, to servo 
as haiidle.s, by which tlmse riding upon the 
merry - go • round c-an support Uieniselvcs. 


All lli.it IS neeih d now to 
rn.ik' the imiiv-gii-nniiid 
qnilu le.idy hir n e is 
Some sii.ip fill the lop 
of the )K>le, til go bet Wien il .iml (In- 
lilaitk, and en.ibic the plank to slide loiind 
easily 

The nu'lliisl of using tins home in.ule 
im II y-go-ioMiid IS olmoiis. 'I wo bovs oi 
gills t.iUe tlu ir pili I s— me .it e.n h tnd of 
the pl.iiik--aiid li:en, by m iin; I heir feet as 
levers, s( nd the J)1 uik niinul and lOiind 
f.isieraiid f.isler ; it is, of ionise, neiiss.iiy 
to lioid 1)11 Ininly. 'llieie is iinue fun to 
be h.id out ot a men 1-go-ri'iind m.ulc in 
this w,iy thin even out of <i •.ec-s.-iw. 

It thr* mein -go-round is n.li ndi d lor bi," 
boys and giiK. the upiight upon wlm li the 
pkitik is to Work sbimlil be l.iigi r tii.in tli.it 
Miggesteil at the begin'iing nl tins .iilule. 
It should be twelve iiii hi s in ili.imeli'r, and 
in fixiiig It in the gionnd it Would he well 
to m.ike soinii liquid (eininl and pour llns 
loiind Ihe i>osl, lenvnig it lo set Jii this 
IV, ly Hie post would !><' held Ininly in the 
ground, and not he liki-ly lo woik loose, 

Wheie there aie m.iiiy (liiMnii who 
Usually pl.iy I Jgether, the fim i.iii be more 
than di.iibled, by m.iking .mother jiiank 
ciiiss tins one at light angles. I ho two 
iiiiist be III inly boiled together- it is not 
wise to use n.iils .w they are likely lo pull out 
— bv.'ii le.ist four bolts thiough iiolli pLiiiks. 
I 5 y .adopting this jilan, four«.in iide at once, 
and .IS Ihe men v-go-round flies .iroiind we 
seem to .see only ,i tangle of .miis and logs 
and hair, and the shiieks we In .ar show how 
much fun all aie h.iviiig 

Of rouisc, tins jiost and one plank can be 
usecl lor ii sec-saw, as well as for Ibe ineny- 
gu-iound. When used for tins puipo.se, 
however, the hole m the jil.ink must be a 
little larg<, .so that Ihe bolt will have plenty 
of room, or ilse onr see-saw will not allow 
the j'l.iiik to go down quite far enough. 
Also the sharji edges of ihe, jnist should Ix' 
rounded oil, or else we shall find that the 
See-saw will bunqi .is it gfn-s up and down. 









THREE THINGS FOR CLAY MODELING 


''Pllli! familiar lliiiif''} on this page 

^ nr( intenrlecl for rl.iy mudcliiig. They 
f Ml in- (..isily made lro>n I'le insliuf lions given 
In o 'J hey are inteiidi'd to be earned out to 
,1 ; irly large scale, and, instead of forming 
III'111 out of s[ilieies oi “ 

1 1 liiideis, as ^^e haee done / 

viili plasticirii, we .shall » j 

Iniild them up lilt by bit to / 

the Te'iuircd si/ie o-i our ^ \ f 

sl.it p . I 

l.it us t.iKe Ihe first 
exe.iusc—a simple rosette 
wilh four pel.ils 

As we are iiijlciiig this a <0! 

pood si/e -say, eight inches 

atiosi we must not try to .. . . 

moih 1 the petalsiii the fiiigoi s 
anil tlienl.iylhem in position, ~ “ 

lor llie work nn.sL look as PARTS OF 

Ihongli It were umted to its Isickgiouiid ft is 
to be dehintely lemi-rehtf, and this will not be 
the ca.,e if it is Cetaclied from the background 


PARTS OF A ROSETTE 


process Working together, the fingers seem to 
help one another, and we can keep the outline 
even On no ariount must the work look 
smeary and r.igged in outline, and without 
gie.it care and tonsiderahle paiiciiie it will 
very tjuickiy become so. 

"Take care of the 
edges" IS an iniporlaiit 
rule for all stages of inodel- 
i especially duiing the 

I D tarhur stages of low-relief 

' work. If there should be 

any tendency to smean- 
ness, the edges m.iy be 
cle.ineil up by the <iicl of 
a little wcxidcn tool like 

--- the sli.tpe shown at c. 

I Ins (.111 either be bought 

oriccir^c ’’ cents or it can 

ROSETTE jjg in.iile with .in ordinaly 

penknife and then iiibliid oxer with line 
s.inilp.ipei III order to niako it cjuite smooth. 
Its use IS i-liieily to cle-iii up tlie edges of 




A ROSETTE 


A BUTTERFLY 


BELL-PUSH 


in the woiking Sei omlly, it must look plastic 
—tli.it IS, 11 iiiiist have a modek d .appearance 
natlier tli.in seem as if it had been " stuck on " 
-\or must wi: jnit a rough piece down and 
i.irve lait the shape, it would scarcely be 
" iiiodeling " imder such conditions, and the 

result Would be -—. . .. -h i 

inoic suggestive 
of carving tools < (1 

t ban of the iZ m 

pliable lingers. j I * /■'» 

To begin. VF ' 

mark w'lth dots ,.^0 ■ 

of chalk the ‘ J? 

positions of the VV ^ w 

extreme points vW* \k. V 

of the rosette LJC!__ 

.and lightly PARTS OF THE BUTTERFLY 
draw the sha]ie 

of each petal, making the length about 




PARTS OF THE BUTTERFLY PARTS OF THE BELL-PUSH 


of each petal, making the length about 
three and a. quarter ini'lics We now break 
off little pieces from our lump of plasticine, 
and proceeil to build up the topmost petal 
as at A in the fiist picture, pteservmg the 
outline as we press each piece into position. 
We shall find it a distinct help to use together 
the tips of both forefingers during this shaping 


the work wIic'ii tlicj In i uiiic ra.ggcci or 
smeared, and since its jioirit is fine, to nu-de' 
up those pails which .iie in.ieecssiblo to the 
fingers. Jiiiild up eai h piece to the occlion ii 
which .iiggests the pioponuin.alc depth, or 
tluckne.ss, and make lue surlace. .mo uli ft is 
—— --—■ well ♦' revolve 

petal, for we 
T /\)t '{ A should have the 

, 41 k -'-y 

* if -1 ffom ns during 

/ the pioeess. 

* ” \ y/ / [laving com- 

X. pleted I lie four 

___ .. _petals, we m.ay 

PARTS OF THE BELL-PUSH tlie centre 

by rolling a ball 
and pressing it so as to make the hollowed 
disk, D It should be suiheicnlly l.irgc to 
fill the central space. Another small ball is 
then rolled and placed in the centre of the 
depression. 

The second picture .sliows a butterfly, 
which, though differing largely from the 
rosette, is built up in a very similar way. 








MEASURING A TOWER WITH A LOOKING-GLASS 


The head and body, a, should be modeled 
hrst to a convenient size, and we ought to 
have no difficulty with this, as we adopt the 
same method as we used in making the petals 
of the rosette. Tlie upper pair of wings must 
next be done, and, having lightly sketched 
them in to a pioportionate size, we build up the 
cLiy to the scclun shown at b. Tins section 
IS taken right across the middle of the upper 
pair of wings We must notice that all the 
wings are joined to the upper iwrtion of the 
body, while the lower part is free of all attach- 
ment. We now proceed with the second and 
smaller pair of wings, a section of which is 
given <it c 

The anlcnn.c are made from veiy tiunly 
rolled strips, one end of each being ciiiled iijj 
into a tiny ball as at ii 

It IS true that neither the .ititeiin.T nni 
piobably the butteilly ilseU wouhl be cputi- 
this shape, hnt \\c must lememln r Lliat wo aie 
decoratois -for modelintr is laigcl\ a decura- 
Uve art—and decoratois, like pucts, lake a 
certom licence in the treatment of their sub¬ 
jects. Our pKtiiie shows only .a mm li simjdi- 
fled form of bntltrliy Tliere are, of (oui.se, 
many tjrpcs. At e .ind v j'-e shown sketches 
of one upper and one lower wm:; of n dilleient 
variety, and we shall liiid it an i N'.cllciit exer¬ 
cise to make a study of a re.il .spei men 

The thirl model is an electi e Dell-push. 
On our sUt(j we mark a iirdc of about lour 
inches diameter, and m the m.-nuer already 
described we build up a disk oi the seciioii 
shown at a. 1 his should bo m.ule '■mooth and 
tree from .all depressions, i“xceplii\g, of course, 
the one at the top, in which the jiusli is placed. 


The actual hole through wliich the push passes 
can be ignored at this stage. 

The disk finished, we have the problem of 
fixing on our ornamentation. This is quite a 
delicate process. First, let us look at the 
.sket(.h of the ornament at B. 11 consists of 
sirii])In leaves and berries on a continuous 
stalk Now upon our disk we mark lightly 
Willi a line jioint the po.sitiou of tins stalk, and 
also the positions of the leaves and lienies. 
We shall sec that there arc four pairs of leaves 
and four pairs of berries placed at equal 
distanies fioni each other. \\c obtain tlie 
positions by dividing the disk up into eight 
jutfs, as shown at c in the l.ist illustralion. 
Tlie stalk IS a thinlv roIlcd-out strip, placed 
and gciilly presses! into position. The berries 
arc tiny h.ills lulled in llie fingot.s and tlicn 
prcbsi'd into llu-ir pl.u i s 

For the leaves, sm.ill jm-ccs must be rolled 
into the jMrtiiled pe.ii-shape shown at 1). Each 
piece is llieii put in jikuc, pres.scd, and carefully 
worked wdh the iingcr-tip and tool till it ap- 
jiears to be just .i i.iisid poitmu of the disk. 
Till}' strips are added for the leaf-st.ilks. Those 
must be c.iiefully attiuhed to bulh leaf and 
ni.tin stem In all fine wm k sm h .is is required 
in this exercise the little tools vcc h.ivc intro¬ 
duced will often iiei’d to be Used, for, however 
.small our fingers are, there .nc some parts of our 
modeling to which tiny will be m.u cessiblc. 

To give tlyi roughened apiitataiicc of the 
background it is only necessary to st.imji it 
lightly with the end of a in.itch m similar tool 
Tlie centre push is a shoiL lyhiidcr a little 
thicker than .a Ic.id jiencd .V hole is bored 
through tile centre of the disk to rei civc it. 


MEASURING A TOWER WITH A 
LOOKING-GLASS 


'■PHIvKli are various ways of mcasunag the 
height of a tower or tree or lioiisc, but 
one of the simplest is by means of a looking- 
glass We take the looKing-glnss some distanre 
Iroiii the tower oi othei object w'hiih vve 
wish to measure, and lay i( on the ground, 
with the reHccting 
side upmost, as m 
the picture, where 
A B is the tower 
and c the looking- 
glass 

We tlicii w'alk 
backwards farther 
trom t he tower, 
until we can see, 
the top of it re- 
llectcd 111 fhe glass 
Next we have to 
measure the height 
of our eye, D, 
from, the ground, 

K, the length ot u c 
and of c B It is ratlier hard to take our 
own measurement, but if we do not know 
It or if we have no friend with us, the best 
way is to notch a stick and measure it 
afterwards. Use little sticks to mark the 
IxisitioDS of E and c, and then pace out or 
measure the distance with a line or a stick. 


Now, m order to get the height of the tower, 
we simply hav'e to work a smii m pioportion. 
As c E is to f. D so IS c B to u \ W'e 


know thice of these 
c.in easily find the 
boy’s 



THE I-OOKING-GT-AtS PI Af'ED IN POSITION 


measures so fli.il we 
fcnirth. Thus, if the 
eye is five feet fionl tlie grojind, and 
he is .standing six 
feet from the mirioi 
when he sees in it 
the icllection of the 
jioint A, and, fiir- 
th«T, if the di.staiicc 
fiom the foot of the 
lower to ihe mirror 
IS twernv-lour feet, 
then the height of 
(he lower is twenty 
feel. It IS essential 
lhai fhe mirror be 
jilaced on Ihe 
ground quite hori- 
/oiitdlly. If we 
have no looking- 
glass, we can make a mirror by putting some 
water in a dark pan or tray, or ev'cii a iialiiral 
pool can be used. In such c.sses we can move 
until we see clearly the reflection of the top of 
the tree or lower at the edge of the pool. Of 
course, a pool or tray of water can only be 
used for the mirror if there is not much wind. 
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PUniNG A NAME ON A HANDKERCHIEF 

WJV. fill know how very d.imty and charm- a sponRc, and wait lill it dries, or iioii it 
*• iiiR an emhronli I. il iiiiti.il rn.ikes a dry. 'Hus pintcss will more or less " lix" 
har'Ui rrlikl, hill only lew of U 3 may know the lcad-in<iiUs cm to the iiiatciial and pre- 
how simply and cinn M\ Hus lillle additihn vciit them riihhiiiK olf while wc are working, 
niiy lie iii.uli'. And \(t a little patience, A loose, .soft make of ciiltciii is best for flu; 
aiicf a knowh-ilce ol two of Ihi' simplest cm- ctiihroidtry, one which is very little twisted. 
hiiiiiliTy still lies, flic- all that file needed to Sc ver.il w'ell-lcii‘>wii hiaiids .'lie filniost C>in.illy 
olit.iiii the line I ell lijditliil 'ind pleasing results, good for tins wmk. 

let Its su|>|M)-.i; u>“ li.iM ' ~ ' ' 

ne\ir clone siii h woik he- Ci 

\ P Hi J 

'Jo bc'giii with, we must H I V C V-l 

leineiiilM r to 1 house a linen I 
h.iiicikeic liief and one whic.li ^6 


leineiiilM r to i lioose a linen IL ^ ‘ 

h.iiicikeic liief and one whic.li 
IS not too tine J men is 
Inin to woik on, and is not 
so .i|it to ]iul! .mil pui ker as 
.1 tliiniKi m.iten.il, like laiiihric. It lasts much 
longei also, .incl wc shall think oiir work all 
the inoic worth Vtlnle. 'J he nc-\t tlimg to con- 
snler is tlie inili.il itself We cannot all draw 
well enough to skeli h one ourselves, and it is 
not ca.sy to liiul .soin';lliini! .snit.ihle lc> enjiy 
ficini. A good pine to ..I'.irili is cm th<« title- 
]i.igc of a wc ll-hoiiinl bool; 'I he letters on <i 
title-p.ige aie clcsigiiecl by gocid artists, and 

lire, as .T. Mile, WC'll piO|i',i- p ' 

lioiu’cl .nid veiy ih.ir. c'lil 

liMiin and I's.iliii books .iie 8 . 

(il.ues 111 wliiili to liiul le.illy JF 

good letUis. B 

'till ic IS .1 gie.it dilleic lie e in IB 
let tecs, .nid we -.li.ill, peih.ips. V 
h.i\e to .seiii li llnongli sc-m'i.iI B 

vuliiiiK's Luloii’ wi hit iiiioii t’ 

c’.N.lctlv w'li.it we w.iiil We t.’TI 

liiiisl c hoose one III. it lUu only 
))li ises ns .Hid 1 ms a pietfy .sli.ipc, bul .cl Hie 
s.iine tune is not too nnu li liiimiI or over- 
cl.iboralcd. 'llie (irst pic line givc’s ns an idea 
ot live sorts cjf JelliTs tci i lioosc* Aiiyof these 
woik out well '1 tie letli i slioiilii bc' of a fair 
M/e, tor the sm.iller it is the moic ditlic.ult it 
will be to v.oilc. One whirh nie.isiircs Imm 
one-li.iir ot an inch to Ihiei'-cpi.iiters is the 
best to si.11 1 with. 

When we ha\o rliiif.'ii oiir letter from the 

book, we Ir.msier it .— — «.i --- 

to llic li.indkeii liiet A ^ r 

III this way. W.' ^c-a o"' 

git ii Si nip ol ti.ii- y- ^ ^ 

iiig-j).il)ei, li.ic'C otf (.W o 

the lettei, and then ''p *r o 

1)1.11 ken the back Q/ " 

ol Hie tiaemg-p.n.>er O'i 

with a solt le.ul 

|>eiiiil ‘ ' 

W'c lav the linen 

li.iiiilkeiihief on .i DESIGNS FOR 

ili.iwmg-boaicl, rind pin the coriir>r out flat. 
Hen we jilace the Irarccl letter m position, 
hlaik side' down, of course, and go over its 
cnithne wiHi a shaqily-pointecl hard pencil 
W'e leiiiove the tricing ptvpcr. and find that 
the bl.iLkIc'.id on the back h.as allowed a 
f.imt outline of the initial to appe.nr on the 
linen With a very black and bard T»cncil we 
strengthen this outline, but keep it as fine 
as possible Then we moisten the letter wuth 


THE KIND OF LETTER TO CHOOSE 

ich First comes the padding slitch, which tan 

all best be undiTslood by looking at the scioiicl 

HI- pic'liirc. W'e use the s.iine tcillon, and ar- 

iiw lange oiir slitchc's iii the ii]i-aiid-down cliiec- 

Ls lion slmw'ii, taking c.iic to jil.iie more- in the 

]iy middle thsin at the edges, where we Him tJiem 

le- oil Then iiiinc's the filling stitch, whicli is 

1 <i shown III the s.ime pic lure. Thi.s goes 

iid ai loss in the opposite clirei tioii to the' p.ul- 

.—^ ding stitch, as can be seen in 

the pictiiic. Wi‘ i.i.ikc these 

vc'ry closely logc Hiei, entirely 

eoieiiiig tlio ii.icldiiig It is 

iinpoitaiit 111 Ihi.s p.iit cjf tlie 

—woik to lollow the ciiifliiie 

m veiy t.irefiilly ; a siili li lh,it 

B falls just short of, or oier the 

d outline will spoil the linisli 

T, .. iT-'.i - .*1- of tic iiiili.d •nliiilv We 

Padding and lilhi.g-in stitches. ^ 

he in.ili'ii.il lic'Ul well down Iicum c ii Hu' lluinib 
.r- and (ingrr of the li 11 li.md .is wt go .ilong, to 

ca aioicl .iiiv pill keinig or pulling ol ilie Inien 

'se and linisli oti .ii Hie b.u k iicsiH}. Wc- iiiiist 

lir also try Icj follow the pencil oiiHiiie seiv f.iiHi- 

it fully. 

iin If our thread gels at .ill Iwiited we must 
hu iioiiee this, and at once tiiin Hu* lu l■dlc‘ 

round several times in the opposite diic'c- 


thic.ads. 


• O 

o o 

o o 
Oo«> 



DESIGNS FOR THE BORDERS 


tnu opposite cliic'C- 
twislecl, will not 
"bill'' lof'ctl’cr" 
and Icrok sni.icitli on 
Hie letter i c-ii Im- 
I'lliccl. 

'ITie pl.iiiu''-t letter 
will h ok wc‘li if 
ne.atly done, lusitiiess 
.mil piec.isioii bung 
the duel ])oinls in 
this W'ork. 

An excellent pi.in— 
it we, wLsh to II'.ike our 


design a little mnic handsome -iiicl distiiu live — 
IS to fit round the letter a little iMudcr or wie.itli 
such as is shown in the third tin line. The lillle 
patterns are padded and worked in ex.artlv 
the same W’ay, of course, as the Ictli*r» them¬ 
selves. 

One great advantage of giving a h.anclkcr- 
chicf to a friend for a present is that it is, 
always most acceptable. No one can ever have ' 
too many which is not tiue of all presents. 





HOW TO LOOK AT WHAT YOU DRAW 

THE BEAUTIFUL SHAPES OF THINGS 


ITVEK'S’THING in life js relative. One boy 
is spoktii of as strong because we know 
another who is not so stnmg, or is weak. 
Every assertion ^^c make is the result of a 
comparison, and our judgments will be valuable 
just so far as have consideied the unknown 
in the Iiglil ol the known 

Tile ancient (>rccks considered dtawing and 
writing as essentially the .same proccs.s. and 
they used the same Wfird for both And if 
Pli.'iraoli wanted to proclaiin that a hundred 
dm ks weic Loiisumetl at one meal in his Court 
he employed a draughtsman to register the 
fact i>n a frieze bv picturing a row of cooks 
otdipicd in prcjiaring the hundred ducks. 
Writing IS then only a lalei ilevelopinent of 


and the other shut out. When we wish to draw 
the one, we must watch the other. Wo are 
not interested in anything contained in the 
shut-out space, so that our luinds arc free to 
consider only the tallies and directions of the 
boiind.iry lines, liy watiliiiig the sluit-out 
Sluice we see the boundary hues of tlie eiielased 
spare big and biinple. Oiir intciest liiially lies 
with this the object. Wc dr.aw an object by 
looking at the shapes of the spates beyontl it. 
All object makes a jiatterii with the back- 
gromid, and it is this jiattern that we must 
draw. I'oi tliLs IS what wc call the niiusic of 
shape. 

Plato a cardboard box upright on the table 
Behind it jmt A .sheet of white paper covered 



A picture showing the beautiful harmony between a mass of 
buildings and the surrounding country. 


A picture showing the simple musical 
shapes of a sti eet scene. 


drawing, wliitli has its alphal>ct just as writing 
has 

We hive found lliat the alpli.ihet of rliawing 
consists 111 (he true lengths of lines loming 
against f ath other, and that the shai'es enclosed 
correspond with the syllables ol words or the 
phrases of music We have seen that it is neces¬ 
sary to study a form before we can attempt lo 
draw it Drawing is recording facts we know. 
It is in its truest sense " mcTimry drawing " 
We are not copying ; we only rclor to the objei t 
when we find that our knowledge of it is hazy. 
Our hands will do their W’ork huthfully and 
iK-atitifiilly if our minds are fixed iipon realising 
the whole, and not dwelling upon details. 

Boundary lines not only enclose shapes within 
them, but are division lines between surfaces. 
They belong to two sets of shapes, one enclosed 


with upright hues, liom one 1 (^ two iiii lies apait. 
Notice the position of the uiilei ioiiict.s of 
the edges cif the box iii rcl.ilioii to llie vertual 
lines- that is tli.d they .iic not all ec|iidllv 
high Mark these points on the b.i< kgrouiiil, 
and join them. The far edge <>/ llie tidile 
appeals to toiu h the object iinc-«|iMiter, per- 
h.ips, or oiie-third, from the botioni. Mark 
on the b.sckgrouiid the e.xact j»o.sitioii, ami 
draw the cilge as it stands out from e.ich .side 
of the box li.iiken the li.u kgrouiid beyond 
the box 

Let us step back .iiid siiivcy our work We 
shall see the white box slaiidillg out against the 
darkened paper If we rriiiovo the box we sJiall 
see Its outside sh.ipe apjx-ar as a white space on 
the dark background , ju.st what wc saw when 
the box was there. Now let us examine this 








THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 

drawing of the external shape of the box. First Every line is relative as regards its direction 
lot us <- v.imine the values of its boundary lines, as well as its length. When we draw a Kne, wo 

Which line is tlie longer- the line of the table can judge its inclination accurately by looking 

or the line of the left-luind side of the box ? beyond the object at something else which 
Aic 111' has lines whose 

leiiglli not, direction 

how one quite 

loin 11 till'as the vertical hues 

' a of the 

desks, wall-panels, 

on In man- doors, win* 

IK r tliclw^^^v^ duw• frames. So 

e\eiyE i now do away 

bark liLW^Hf^ • witti the striped 

ground, reincinlier-^An^y^l 't background, and 

slovcnlv IByT JK" ^^^B glance beyond the 

is^B^'^^V object you are 

al drawing to see how 

^^B much the direction 

Now ex- K of Its boundanes 

amine .‘t/n/pcs \arics the 

the back-^^^^WH^K','^B ^JB vertical some 

Let known upright 

left 

We T man- 

'W picture on 

.I shape paper other 

*fl Vi'fi. /V'l '. f\'i,« Pictures showing that the attitudes of figures are best expressed ^*'*'*u 

hihle aiu^tlw left shapes against their backgrounds. ei,,^,rs"\nd toys! 

cilgc of the box as far down as the bottom of Pin 'c scvcial of them togethci to make a 

the h.ii kgroiiiiil. Is it as long ns it is wide ? Is gisiup, and draw the jiatterii it form.-, upon the 

it longer, and. if so, by how much ? Th.it is, backgrouml. Then make a .second drawing, 

would It make a sqiKiie or an oblong ? Decide and M m It • inlciunl details, shape against 

what the shape would be. Treat all the bound- shape. 

ary lines in the same way, coiiqileting in im Take a spi iv of privet, and place it be- 
iigin.ition their .siigge.stcii shapes \Ve imist hue .i sheet of white p.ii)er l>taw tlus on 


m 



Pictures showing the musical shapes, or patterns, which objects and their backgrounds make. 


olnay.s ask ourselves if the completed baik- 
grouiid shape's would make a square, an oblong, 
or a tiiaiiglc, whcicvcr a space apjiears beyond 
an object or a group of objects. We must look 
from one to another, anil judge their relative 
v.aliips—their values, that is to s.ay, as they 
coinji.irc one with the other. 

When we have drawn these background 
shapes, we find that we have the perfect ex- 
Ictn.il sh.ipc of the object before iis. It is far 
more truly rcpre.sented than it could have lieen 
had we looked at the object while we were 
uttcnqitmg to draw it. 

Mere nieehamcal, mindless copying is im¬ 
possible when drawing in this way. During 
the whole time we are judging and finding out 
the dillcrcnt values of the shapes. They are 
no longer prisoners waiting to be Judged : they 
are becoming friends. Each must receive from 
us quiet and courteous judgment. 


tinted pajier wsth white i rayons FiL in the 
background with the win c crayon, nr draw 
it with pencil on white js'-per, and fill in the 
leaves. Now we have bcfoic tis dark jialdics 
on a white ground, which .are just like the 
d.irk leaves in front of the while ji-tper. Jxiok 
carefully, and compare the shapes of the 
btickgroimd belw'een th'- leaves. We might 
mark them one, two, t'nee, and so on, be¬ 
ginning with the largest or with the smallest. 
Call the roll of tlicse soldiers without fear or 
favor. Draw other &pra>s of leaves and 
flowers in the same way. Where several leaves 
overlap, draw tlic iliape of the mass, not the 
sei^rate leaves. 

loit us try to tell another exactly what kind 
of music was in the heait of the aichitect 
when he planned the houses opposite to us. 
To do this we must not Icxik at the details on 
their fronts, but at the Bky-Une. and note the 










AN BASY-MADB SHELTER 


shapes made on the sky background. If they 
are all alike, the music is monotonous; it is 
the broken sky-line, with its variety of shapes 
beyond, that gives us siirh plo^isurc when wc 
visit olil-workl townis ami villages. 

So let us carefully compare edge with edge 
of the sh.ipps of the’sky beyond the buildings, 
ami deride vvhjt e.ivli sliape would make if 
completed. I^ravv these, and fill in the back¬ 
ground neatly with white crayon, enclosing 
the vvliolc as in a frame. Make a picture of 
it. Our buddings are now standing out as a 
dark mass ag.'iiiist the light sky. 

As vve -wr.ilk into town, or iide on the top 
of a tram or bus, let us look at the skv-lnic 
before us. Wc nolire what a bioken lino it 
is. We see chiireh spires .sl.vniling above the 
rest of the houses like stately lilies among the 
lowlier g.ii dell pl.ints, ora bo.nitifiil towii-liall 
with its tiiircts and lowers and gable windows. 

As we look down the stn.e1s wlii-ie the sky¬ 
line is evenly broken, our (ves s<k>ii refuse to 
dwell on tliem Wc aie glad to look up to 
the sky where the sli.ipes are more varied and 
the music more jovous. let us glance fiorn 
the moiiotoiiniis sty line down to the lioii.scs 
below; vve find Ihe'm built .ill alike Theie is 
very little that is h.ijipv' or niii-ieal about 
them, vvlierea.s wc find tli.it the liouses which 


had beautiful shapes against the sky have also 
ple.isingly-sh.aped mndows and gables. 

We now know how to read the story that is 
written on the face of the sky. When we 
vi.sit another town, we shall know more of the 
people of that town than they think they aie 
tcihng us. We know either th.it they am tell¬ 
ing everyone that they love this bciintifiil 
music of shafie, and will have it about tnem ; 
or else tli.vt they hav’e either never he.'ird of 
it, or do not c.iro about it. Ugly, unniusical 
surroundings make us unhappy aiicl miseiable. 
This is not right; we arc meant to live joyoii.s 
lives. We want our towns and villages lo 
be beautiful, and w’e now know wherein tins 
be.auty and music lie By dwelling in flu- 
City Ik-.iulifiil, our own work, too, will bo 
beautifully dune. 

PLAY LESSON 

Biavv the sicy-hiio of the slieets near your 
home. Draw every one tlnoiigh wliuh you 
love to look. You will soon iiiul out why 
they attract yon. M.ike a picture of your 
school: you may find fh.it it is a beautiful 
building. If vve look out of flic wimlovv as 
night IS comiug on, wo sli.ill sie tlie li-mses as 
a d.irk in.iss cutting .ig.iinst tlic lighter sky. 
Draw these as you see tliem. 


AN EASY-MADE SHELTER 


TF wc are out srouling or i.imping, ;inii 
wish lo ni.ikc i|iiii Mv a .'■IIIher in wlmli 
vve can sit and test, at the '..iiiie tiini: bi'ing 
sliicldcd from wind or lam, ilu-> laii lai done 


quite easily. Wc stand tliroc 
branches together in the hn.ie 
way as soldiers sLiiid tlu-ir rilles 
w'licn they are resting, and of 
course, if the ends of tiii'se 
br.invlics are foiked, iliev i.iii be 
supported ag.ninst one anotlti r .ill 
the moie sei iirely. Then, k.iv- 
iiig an opening iii fiunt, as seen 
in the picture, vve pile up sm.dl 
branehes and bnisliwiod round 
the uprights, pressing (hein t Insely 
together, until wc Jmvc a shelter 
like that shown. 

By sitting in this vve can get 
pndi.'tion from ram .and wind, 
provided, of course, that we iiitdie the opening 


face the direction opposite lo that from wlinh 
the wind is blowing. Another way lo make 


use of branches and brush wriod if wc .ire oanght 
f.ir fiom t.unji on a c.it'oviiig tup, is to ih.iw 
up the c.inoe and tightly p.uk it with suit 
le.ily branches, leaving only enough sp.no 
foi the body, (he.it watniili 
c.in be thus obtaiiKil. Tii o]).jii 
coiiiiliy and wooded dislinis, 
bram lies ami brushwood .'.re 
always ancssible, and to build .i 
shelter like tins is the woik of a 
vciy few minutes. It is also very 
useful as a sli.idy ncxik 

A clover hoy c.in, from this 
piefutc, get an idea for a lilfle 
shelter that is well worth hmlil- 
ing as ii peimaneiit iisoit in the 
g.Trden. Jf sti.iight lir.'rnhes be 
selected to pile up .q.;.iinst the 
. uprights, and they be f.Lsleiie<l 
The shelter complete. ..rred stung,;[ hltlo suiii.iu r- 

lioii'-e will be formed lli.it will prove useful .ind 



at the s.uiie time, so Lir from looking unsightly 
or crude, will have a neat, iiistic appeaiaiic*'. 


EIOW TO MEASURE THE DIAMETER OF A BALL 


'To measure the diameter of a ball exactly 
m.iy not .seem a v ei y e.ibv' task, but there 
is a way of iloiiig this wlm h 
IS ijuite simple Take two 
bliKksof wixkI, or two boxes, 
a little higher and wider 
than the b.iU. and stand 
these on a l.ablis with their 
sides pres.sed flush ag.ainst ,a 
wall or against a larger box 
standing on the tabic In 
between the two boxc.s or 
blocks place the ball as 
shown in this picture, and stiU keeping tbe 



sides flush against the wall, bring the two 
boxes together until they toiuh the ball 

\ II wc h.'i V e lo do now is f o 
take a rule and measure the 
ilistancc between the two 
boxes, taking care of course, 
lo keep all the objects quite 
still and level With the 
diameter thus arcurately 
measured, we can obtain the 
other dimen.sioris in the Usual 
way as, for instance multi' 
plying the diameter by 
3.1416. or, roogbly, jf, to get the circumference 
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A GARDEN GROWN ON A WALL 


T 'II1’’IG'; is many a n;i1vi-il .mil iiiisijihllv wall 
ill town and <oiiii1i\ iti.it inii'ht, with 
littli' Ironblt’, be biautifnlly di.iped in Naliiip's 
ganni Ills of restful i;n'i*n, with jMlihes of 
blue find nd and yellow. Some of the most 
pleasant menioiies of those w'luj have traveled 
in EnsLind .iie liie w.dU id the old cloisters 
long simc f.dlen into ilei.iv No one who has 
been in I’l terlioroiigh can ever forget the 
wfills .iiouiid the ealliedr.il there There aie 
some ol<l w.ills 111 .Mew England which aie 
eipi.illy beaiitifid 

Some w.ills, of course, have their covering 
of Virgiin.i creeper, ainl, in the proper s.e.ason. 
their thiik and gorgeous mantle of sweet peas 
or ihistiiiliiiins, Jnil iho lools of those plants 
.lie 111 the gioiind, .and it is not iilways con¬ 
venient to have .1 llowei-bed at the foot of 
the w.dl. 

A WALL COVERED WITH BLOSSOM 
I'.ir nioie interesting th.in any sneh to\er- 
ini' .Is h.is been meiiti.iiieil is a leal w.dl gaideii, 
with ]il.inls aitii.illy giowing on the wall, and 
if we will f iliO n little c.iie with tliiK novel 
gaideit wo c.m get :i nth li.iivesl of blossom 
ftoni e.nly s|>iiiig light tlnough to late ant until. 

'J he best kind of w.ill lor .1 gaiilen is an old 
slono w.ill, lioin whose joints the siiif.iee 
mortar has (iinnbled and faPeit .ind iii.ule 
I'K'vicis into will! li the loots i.in Imd tlusr 
w ly find t.ikc Inin hold. VVe i.iii prei\arc the 
w.ill by knockin'* out jomls and Corners of 
bulk to m.iku little .iititni.il jtockets here and 
Ihcic wheie we wish to hav'e our plants. 

All along the top of the w.ill, too, we cm 
foiin ]io( kels by ])l.iiin;; nmgli sionos b- 
gethcr, so as to le.ive in esses lor tlie mold 
Holes made with <i ehisi 1, even, aie l.irge 
enough for (dants to take root iii. ’I'he jHickels 
must he tilled with d.iinp s'lil. 

We do not need rate and exjieiisive flowers 
for our purposi*; in f.iel, we can cover our 
wall with faniili.ir wiUl flowers. If, however, 
we decide to have some of the cultiv:ite(i« 
varieties of flow'crs, it will bo lust for us to 
riiise the seed m a greenhouse, .iiid tfieii when 
(he roils are well funned to plant out on the 
wall. Ihis IS done by lilting the whole plant 
with the little iiuiss of e.iith that is held 
together by flie roots, and piesstng it down 
into the moist soil iii the crevices or pockets 
of the wall. 

PLANTS FOR SUNNY AND SHADY WALLS 

Of course, in selecting plants for our wall 
garden, wc must take into consider.ition 
whether the side on which the garden is to 
lx* IS warm and sunny or whether it is in the 
.shade most of llte day. For the snnny side 
Some of the dwarf cainpantil.'cs, or bell-flowers, 
are excellent. The wall campanulas are p.'ir- 
ticularly suitable. Itock pinks and other hang¬ 
ing-plants like cerastiiiin, alyssum, aubretui, 
arabis and gypsophila, w’hich, though they grow 
happily on the level, do licst when they use the 
upright wall out of which to hang. 

Seeds and cuttings should be planted in 
a light soil in June, and placed on the wall as 

CONTINUl'D ei 


Slum as read>. The .sedums or stonecnips. 
and the .senii'i'rvivuins or lioiiso-leeks, are 
.ilso gfKid. Sn.ipdragon.s and Iceland poppies 
aie .all veiy useful flowers for a g.irdeu. and 
wallllovvers are, of coiiisc, pailiciilarly suitable 
and clfectiii', as those who have seen the 
cloister walls of Pcterliorough Cathedral in 
spring and eaily hummer well know. These 
walls are literally a blare of golden color. 

tin the sh.iily sule the yellow corydalis is 
easy lo gii>w. and is very pretty witli its dainty 
foliage. Garden primroses and anemones are 
th.aiikfiil for a plaie at the cool wall-foot, 
laindon piide, loo, looks charnung when grown 
in the wall with its dainty cloud of pink bloom 
inirfiiig out fiorn among fein-fioii'l massi s 
Ihu inos.y .s.ixib.igis, .mil mauy ol the liaidy 
piimiilas or pnmtosis e.iii also be grown. 

IVI.iiiy al|>nii! pi mis will gioiv on .m old wall, 
on the sutiiiy sule stone crops largo and sm.ill, 
aiul a variety of many-colorecl ]ililov. 

Hut beautiful and interesting as the w.ill 
garden is when coxeied with flnwiT-i supplied 
by the luirseiyiiiaii, it is si ill moic inteiosting 
.and qiiilc as iiretly when .ill the lloweis that, 
grow njioii it liave been collccfed by ns duiing 
oiir i.imble,.s. 

WILD FLOWERS FOR THE WALL 

Among the . dums we .should secure biting 
slonetiop, wIikIi is \iiy common on loiksand 

s. indy groiiiul ; F.iighsh stoneiiop, wliuh is 
found III siinil.ir pLuos near the .se.i 

Some ot the toad-ll.ix family will flourish 
in a wall gaiden. The ivy-leavid toadll.ix, 
or motlier-ol-tliouhai .b with ils dclu.ito 
Joliage and tr.nlmg stems with iii>n.iils of 
hlac or white blossoms is a \ery ih.irniing 
pl.iiit foi .1 w.ill, .ind ilie common yellow fo.id- 
ll.ix, better known lu “bmitr .md eggs.” will 
also glow Well on .1 w.dl. as iii.iiiy of us can 
testify. 

One of llic most showy and handsome wild 
plants for a wall garden is the nd v.ilerian. 
It i.s often grown as a garden llower, aiul will 
thrue nowh.'rc bi-ller than on an old w.dl. 

The, money-wort, or iieepiiig jenny, with 
its trading -teiiis, bliining le.ii’es, and bright 
yellow llowiis, is a j)].iiU Ih.il no w<dl giiden 
should be without, and has become ii.ili ■ '!i/ed 
111 .\meiii.i. It blfKiiiis lit 111 July to Sep¬ 
tember. 

Willow-hcib, or golden looscstii.V, the w.'d 
pinks, the se.-jimk, the eaily s.ixilrage. the 
puiple mountain saxifiage, tlie yellow inoiin- 

t. iin s.ixirr.ige, the wild lioji, the while ar.ibis 
Ol roik-tress, vijms's biigli.ss, and the yellow 
alyssum are .ill familiar wild flowei's that arc 
easily found and excellently suiterl for a wall 
garden. 

Some nay piefer to cover a shady w.ill 
with feins, ami icrtaiiily small ferns look 
nowhere better tli.an when growing in such 
a ptxsiiio’i Many varieties will grow on walls, 
at the fiMit could be grand tufts of harts- 
tongiie with ito cool pale fronds to foster the 
feeling of shade, male fein .and osmunda. A 
little higher up iiia.den-hair sjilecn wort and 
the common Christmas fern would do well. 

PACE bo77. 







A STORY-DICTIONARY IN ENGLISH & FRENCH 


DICTIONARY 
Ability moans power. 
Au-delA means beyond 
Bedouins arc a tribe 
Arabs who live in 
desert. 

Beverage means a <1i ink. 


A VISIT TO ARABIA 

Frank had l>eon on a visit to 


UNE VISITE EN ARABIE 
Francois avait visits I'Arabie 


Arabia, and he was recounting et raconlait ses aventurcs a 
his experiences to some of his nuelquos-uns de ses camarados 
sch<x)l friends. de colk'ge. •" Ils nc vivent pa", 

" They don't live in houses in dans dcs luaisons dans Ic desert," 


collt^ge. •" Ils nc vivent pa", 


Beverage means a «hink. told them, " but leur disait-il, “ mais sous . 

1 r great tents, and as sfjoa as grandcs tciitcs, et aubSitoi qu ; 

^*>ey saw us cximing the old nous virent arriver, le vici 
, ^ J-iedoHin and hib little son, Bedouin et son jcune iils, Hami 

Conclusion means end, finish. Hamid, rode out to welcome vinrent A noire rencontre 
Conduisit is the past of us. cheoal. 

conduire, to conduct, or " Hamid is a fine little fcl- " ILiniid est uii licau pet 
to lead. low. I don’t suppose he has gar^on. Je .suppose qu'il n 

Couvertures means covers. ever played foolhall or ciicket lain.iis iouc ni au football i 


employer, 
to use. 


'1 fireaflui than with any toy you ferent jouci a\ei, iles annes 


Exhiba i.s tlio p.isi nf cx> 
hiber, fo cNlnlut, or lo 
produce. 

Firearms aie we.ipons lli.it 
aic hred by giiiipnwdii, 

like pistol. 

Guest me.iiis visudt, .1 iiiciid 
slciyiiig with ii.s 
Hookah pipi s aie |upes witli 
Jong tubes, smoked tliiougli 
water. 

Hospitality means (lie le- 
ceiving of visitors gener¬ 
ously ,iiul kindly 
Laine means wool 
Mietlx HUM ns be-^ t 
Nous violk means fliiie we 


could gi''e tlicm. feu qu'avec tons les joucts quo 

vous pourriev leiii iloiine-i 

"'I lie Bedouins aie famous “Les lUdoiiins sont fainenx 
lor llii-ii tii>s/,iia/tty While yon par Jem liospil.ihle. Pejidanl 
are ilieT guest, they solve you qiie voiis files leui hole ils 
to tin utmost of their abtlitv \ vous traitent de lent nncur, 
but you .ue not exjiected to niais votic visile ne diUt pas 
fjKj/out, voiir Msit after three V prolongci etu-dclA de tmis 
d,i\s, ainl when you leave they joiirs. et <|uanil vous paitcz 
p.iss yon oil to some other lU vous paaseiit A qnelquc autre 
I'll ml ami. 

But 1 think yon sec the “ M.iis jc crois qne vous 

sliangest of their cwiioius at voyc/ la plus Grange de Iciirs 
dinner-time. We all s,it on coutiiines i rheure ilu diner 

mgs round a low' table, and on .\ou.s elioiis Unis assis sur des 

I he table was a gleat di«.h, c.iipettos antour d’une table 


me table was a gleat di«.li, 
fioiTi winch everv 1)110 helped 
himself with his lingers—for 


Uisse. F.l .sui la table il y 
av.iit nil giand ]ilat dots lei]nel 


they don’t use knives .iiid folks font le mondo so .servait avec 


111 Arabia 


car ils n’emploieiil 


Privilege means an advan- “There vv.is plenty to eat— in coute.inx lu fonnhettes en 
t.ige or pleasure enjoyed goat’s meat .md rice, hot <,ikes. Arable' II y avail bcauvoiij) 
by some pirtniikir per- fresh fruit, and the most ilc- a manger -de la vianili- ile 
*•"1 , III 10ns iioflee The \rid)s are cliovie it du n/, des gati.inx 

chauds, des fruits Irais, et le 


Prolong means to extenil 
to m ike Jongei y 

Reclined me.in.s liMOgd, 

H-stod. 

Recouiiting nie.ms s telling 
ovii .ig.iin 

Se coucher imaiis to go to 
bed. 

S’enveloppa is tbe-jjitsfcsjiji 


du n/. 


very j'roud ol theii collee, anil chauds, des fruits Irais, et to 
it is the prirtlege of the eldest pins delicieux des cafes, i os 


le.iagd, 'Oil to pound the lierrifs loi 
the l.ilhei fo iri.ike into .1 
felling beverage. 


" When 


d the lierrifS loi Aiahes sont tr<s fieis de Jeiir 
fo iTi.ike into .1 lafe et c’esl Ic jiiivilege du fils 
.line de bioyer Jes gr.iiiis dont 
le iiere pii'p.irera le bienvage. 

I was rc.idv, the ’’ ()nand tout fnf piet. le 


old Bedoniii picked out .1 t iioice vienv Bi domii choisit iin riior- 
Int of melt and jiiil it into ee.in fh’ vi.nide iiii'il mil d.viis 


f.ither’s month—beiause hi- w,is la bouche 


• — '' jinjuji ^ —I ivk *1 u'li." in* v%»i*> Id. i»v"uviiv V n.' IIK)!! -PrlTCO 

^'’IVjliP ihiif guest -and then eaili qu’il I'tnit Je premiei liote- et 
' .'"''’*“'f^3>,'’oiie hclpeii himself out of the pins iliai nn se serv it dan.s k 


Sous peu means in a sli 
time. I 


Tous les deuxl^pj^l^ 

Traitent is the. jiresenl 
traiter, to ire.it 


■one hclpeit himself out of 
' common dish 

’’ At the cniclusion of 
nie.il thi- men reiltii'.d 
rijshioii.s, .ind smi'lfeJ 


pills ihainiL ! 
plat com mini ( 'uand le repas 
the fut terniine, les homines se 
on reposereiit snr des coussins, 
long ol funieient kmrs ihiL>ou(|ues . 


hookah pipes .led 
lime tame Il.iilild 


will'll bid- et 


I’heure 


Utmost 


com her. Hiiinid me condutstl 


est, the furthest extent 
Vinrent A notre rencontre 


high- over to his comer of the tein, son com de la lente, et exhtba 


and brought out .s couple of unc 


couvertures 


blankets He gave one to me, 


A cheval means came to rollcil himself up in 


latne. 11 m’eii donna unc,.et 
s'enneloppa dans I'aulre, ct sous 


otir ineefinc or to meet other, and before long vve were peu nous voiM tans les deu\ 


US--on horseback 


both sound asleep. 


kins nil iirofoiid sommcil 


nous virent arriver, le vieux 
Bfidouin et son jcune fils, Hamid, 
vinrent d noire renconire d 


conduire, to conduct, or " Hamid is a fine little fcl- “ ILiinid est un licau petit < 
to lead. low. I don’t .suppose he has gar^on. Je suppose qu’il n'a 1 

Couvertures means covers. ever playeil football or ciicket jam.iis jouc 111 au football iii < 

Custom means way of living I'is life, but he is a splendid an criiket de sa vie, mais il < 
and acting > shot. Their life is so different est hon tiieur. Lciir vie ost < 

Defend moans to guard to Arab Iwys are si difffirciitc de ki notre, qiic < 

protect ” * ’ taught to defend themselves Ton appiend aiix jciiiie.s Arnbes v 

Emploient is the present of ‘I'"’® ‘'’■m ^ quand ih. sont 

emnlover. t., or,,,low ..r V'*-'-' PJ-B’ with encore tout i.elils,_el ,1s pro- i 





































Thli an I4aa of liow the blood llowo tlircragh the liver to be fwiifled ob its w to the beset. 

J The greet veiiu eebdlvide into imeller« which become finer sa tiiey go throng mlUioae of crils. 

: THE KITCHEN OF JACK’S HOUSE 

THE WONDERFUL CHEMISTS AND THE WORK THEY DO 

' AS we know, Tack’s top story, his ob- 

[ wonderful house ^ ^ servatory. The 

' is a three-storied one, ordinary way of say- 

but it is raised from • ing this would be 

I the ground on Jack’s legs, like that the mind lives in the brain, 

5 the houses we see in some places for, of course. Jack’s mind is 

in the Far East; and so his the boy himself, 

kitchen, or ground floor, is some One of many new discoveries 

distance from the ground, and “rises which have been made is that all sorts 
in the world” as Jack’s legs grow and parts of Jack’s house are con- 
] longer. stantly engaged in providing special 

I This kitchen, which is really the materials which reach Jack’s brain, 
lower part of Jack’s body, contains and make all the difference to it and 
man y things which Jack would die to him. So true is this that there is, 

, without, though most of us have for instance, half-way up the stairway 
never heard of them. All this is lictween Jack’s lop and middle stories, 
perfectly true, and almost new; and something called the thyroid, without 
there is so much to learn, that for which Jack would certainly be an 
' many years to come, the progress of idiot. All of the wise people who 
science in finding out how to repair study the brain intelligently know 
* Jack’s house, and iji knowing how that they must study the body too; 
be.st to build it up, will largely depend for it is true that the house a man lives 
' on what we are now learning about in will often make a great deal of 
various things in Jack’s kitchen which difference in the sort of man he is. 
have been despised hitherto. Thus, for instance, there are two 

Perhaps the strongest of Jack’s small private chemical laboratories 
many strong points is the number of in Jack’s kitchen which we know i 
clever chemists he keeps working for now are the workshops of clever 
him. As long as he lives they are chemists without whom all the work . 
busy all the time making things which of Jack’s house would stand still. 
Jack’s house could not do without, When we find a private chemical | 
and whi<i make all the difference to laboratory in Jack’s house we call it , 
Jack himself. We already know that a gland, and we find many thousands ^ 
Jack Himsplf lives in his study in his of these glands everywhere—those 
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As we know. Jacks con^ui 

wonderful house q 

is a three-storied one, 
but it is raised from 
; the ground on Jack’s legs, like 
the houses we see in some places 
j in the Far East; and so his xj 
' kitchen, or ground floor, is some 
' distance from the ground, and “rises 
in the world” as Jack’s legs grow 
‘ longer. 

I This kitchen, which is really the 
lower part of Jack’s body, contains 
many things which Jack would die 
without, though most of us have 
never heard of them. All this is 
perfectly true, and almost new; and 
there is so much to learn, that for 
many years to come, the progress of 
science in finding out how to repair 

S ack’s house, and in knowing how 
e.st to build it up, will largely depend 
on what we are now learning about 
various things in Jack’s kitchen which 
have been despised hitherto. 

Perhaps the strongest of Jack’s 
many strong points is the number of 
clever chemists he keeps working for 
him. As long as he lives they are 
busy all the time making things which 
Jack’s house could not do without, 
and whi(i make all the difference to 
Jack himself. We already know that 
Tack himself lives in his study in his 
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that make the sweat, those that make 
the saliva, and hundreds more. The 
little glands in the kitchen lie pressed 
one to each kidney, and they are called 
the adretuA glands, or adrenals, which 
simply means “to the kidney." The 
common rule is that the various laborar 
tories in the body have a tube, or duct, 
running from them and caipdng what¬ 
ever they make to wherever it is wanted 
to go. Thus little ducts run from the 
salivary glands to the mouth. But 
these adrenal glands, like several others 
found in different parts of the body, 
have no ducts. 

T he old TBUfos W jack's bouse that 

HAVE LATELY BEEN DISCOVERED 

These glands are called the ductless 
glands, and they have long been a 
puzzle, and some p^ple have declared 
that they are nothing but a sort of 
lumber, which Jack had inherited f.‘om 
some of his ancestors, who lived in a 
different style from Ids own, and had 
use for such things which Jack has not. 
This idea, that Jack’s house is an old 
curiosity shop, full of rusty and battered 
relics of Jack’s forerunners, has some¬ 
thing in it, but a great deal less than 
many people have supposed; and there 
are a good many things which have been 
called useless heirlooms of Jack’s which 
are a ^rcat deal more necessary to him 
than his stomach. 

The ductless glands are a case in point. 
The blood runs through them, and m the 
case of some of them as it leaves them it 
carries something which it had not before, 
and which makes all the difference to 
Jack. Where that is not so, the blood 
which comes away is without something 
which was in it before; and that some¬ 
thing is poisonous or dangerous rubbish, 
whiem the chemists in the gland have 
destroyed, usually by burning it up. 

T he tube through which power comes 
TO the muscles 

The adrenal glands belong to the 
class which make things, and the thing 
they make was discovered some few 
years a^o by a Japanese scientist. Doctor 
Takamine, in New York, though another 
man found it out about the same time. 

[ The thing they make is carried through- 
' out Jack’s house, and its business is 
to give power to all those servants of 
Jack called the muscles. Without this 
wonderful substance the muscles cannot 
do their woik, the blood is not properly 


pumped mto Jude’s s^y^ and that 
means that the ventilation is impaired 
and Jack gets drowsy and stupid, as we 
should expect. The working of his 
brain becomes changed, a doctor would 
say, because of lack of the adrenal secre¬ 
tion. If the lack continues. Jack dies. 
This happens in rare caps, when certain 
microbe biuglars break into these glands 
and smash them, killing the chmists 
and taking their places. 

These are the smallest of the special 
glands in Jack’s kitchen, but in this 
whole house there are none more im- 

S ortant than these tiny bodies, for 
ack’s life depends upon them. The 
adrenals lie pressed against and above 
the renal glands, or kidneys. We all 
know that the kidneys are the labora¬ 
tories where the chemists who filter the 
blood, keeping Jack’s water-supply pure, 
are constantly at work. 

Only a short time ago we believed that 
these laboratories were practically just 
automatic filters, like those we are 
accustomed to use for keeping the water- 
supply of our houses pure. But we know 
better now, for we have discovered that 
not only arc the cells of the kidneys aBve, 
but they are wise and skilful, and the 
work done by the kidneys is living work, 
not mechanical. The kidneys are labora¬ 
tories, containing clever living chemists, 
upon whose good work Jack’s happiness 
depends. If these chemists arc not 
working well, Jack is “not quite him¬ 
self,’’ as we say. 

T he tihy chemists who must hot be 
overworked 

People might say t^t it does not 
much matter wliich way we look at all 
this. But if you think a minute you 
will see that it does matter, right 
thinking always does matter in the long 
run. * If the kidneys were nothing but 
a sort of grating or Meve, we need not 
fear as to their behavior; but if they 
contain living chemists, then those 
chemists can be overwoiked, like any¬ 
one else, and if th^ are too long over¬ 
worked they will get weary and become 
ill, just as any other living thing would. 
In time they vrill_ not be able to work 
at aU. A few yms ago doctors used 
freely to give as mediemes all sorts of 
thmgs which were known to make the 
kidneys work harder—^thinking this only 
meant that the blood would be filtered 
through them more quickly than usual. 
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But now we know it means that tJie 
tiny precious chemists will be over¬ 
worked; and the new rule is to give 
nothing to add to their work when they 
are in difficulties, but to simplify what 
Jack eats and what Jack does, and so 
lighten the work of the chemists until 
they can recover. This means giving 
far fewer medicines, which is what the 
best doctors are doing nowadays. And 
the same is true of every day, for people 
are learning that if they overeat they are 
overworking the chemists in their kiiineys 
who deal with all nibbish. 

LARGEST LABORATORY 

Many times bigger than both the 
kidneys and botli the adrenals put to¬ 
gether is the largest laboratory in Jack's 
house, called his liver. We all know 
that our happinisis and health largely 
depend on the faithful and skilful 
chemists in this laboratory, and some¬ 
body who w'tLS asked: “ Is life worth 
living ? ” g.iv'c an excellent answer with 
a double meaning; " It depends on the 
liver.” Now, tins laboratory is in many 
ways unlike any other. In the first 
place, it is huge companxl with the 
otlieis. Its business requires it to deal 
with aU the blood in Jack’s body, and 
to do so at a great rate. All the millions 
of millions of cells, or chemists, that 
make it up appear to be exactly the 
same, and to do the same work if there 
IS need, and from one point of view they 
are by far tlie cleverest cells anywhere in 
the body, becau^>c all of them can do so 
many different things. 

For instance, they store up iron for 
Jack's use, and fat for him to bum as 
fuel, so that this laboratory is idso a 
larder, a filter, and a fireplace too, as 
we shall see. They catch or filter and 
melt down the old red cells of his bkxid, 
which are the porters, each canymg a 
little portion of air for ventilating Jack’s 
house. 

T he great fireplace in jack’s 

HOUSE 

In this and various other wa^ the 
liver cells produce a stuff called bile, 
which has ml sorts of uses, in its place, 
but is very undesirable when it gets 
into the blood, for then it makes Jack 
bilious— that is, bile-full—and unhappy, 
and bad-tempered, and yellow-eyed. 
However, when we have said all this 
and much more about what the liver 
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does with the blood, we have left out 
the most important of its duties. 

The adrenals contain the chemists 
who just midie a few drops of something 
powerful and preaous. The kidneys 
contain the careful and discriminating 
chemists who pounce upon bad things 
in the blood, and filter tliem away. The 
liver contains chemists who pounce upon 
the bad things in the food, and bum 
them up. Note that the burning up 
serves two purposes—a very common 
trick in Jack’s house. It destroys 
dangerous things, and it keeps Jack’s 
house warm. 

But now as to the poisons in Jack’s 
food. The liver is so placed that all 
the blood running from Jack’s bowel, 
with the food it has picked up there, 
must pass through the liver before it 
reaches Jack’s great central pump—the 
heart, from which it is pumped to every 
part of Jack’s liousc, and esp»*cially to 
Jack himself. None of Jack's other 
laboratories are in sucli a jiosition as 
this; only this huge one is placed on 
the line of route, so that every speck of 
food, however well cooked, except only 
the tat or oil that is to be used by Jack, 
must pass the test of the chemists in the 
liver. 

T he sentinels who guard the way to 
JACK’S living-rooms 

Now, the liver may be called the great 
gate, or portal, inside Jack's house, 
tlirough which everything must pass 
before it is admitted to the master’s 
ap.artmcnt.'i. There are houses m many 
parts of the world built round a court¬ 
yard ; imd tilings may drive into the 
courtyard and be in the house and yet 
not actually in the hou.se. Now, that 
is the cfise with the stomach and the 
bowel, and with the great gateway, with 
its chomist-sentinels and furnaces, which 
is always guarding the way to the 
master's living-rooms. Thus the proper 
name for this gateway, or portal, is the 
portal systetn. 

Without it Jack would be at once over¬ 
come and killed by the poisons in his 
food. No matter how clever the hall- 
porter is, no matter what the teeth may 
do, no matter how clever the cooks who 
work Jack's ovens, quantities of subtle 
poisons pass into the blood from the 
food, and would overpower Jack in a 
very short time if it were not for the 
fiety test they have to pass in his portal 
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syslnii liut there the hvor-chemists 
s<:in<l, aii<] throw into tlie Arc all that 
the'' can of the ini'ini tabic or dangerous 
stall I loiight to them by the blood. We 
Aik I also that the same is true here as 
III I hr kidneys, ^^'c (an overwork these 
f.iillifiil and uiiAinchiiig chemists. They 
will >,'0 on till they dioj). 

lint the time ix-rh.ips will come when 
these chemists are ovcrcimie; soine- 
tiiiKjs because of some powerful prAson 
which kills them on the spot. But 
usually it IS just a slow wearing out, due 
to e.xcess of woik with too little time for 
rest—and this is most likely to come 
when Jack himself is taking too much 
re's! and doing little work I 
That IS wliat happens when jxioplc 
steadily eat too much, especially of 
rub, he.i\-y, highly-flavored, unnatural 
foods, (lammed w'lth ])oisons—especi¬ 
ally those jieople who do little re no 
muscular woik and take none of the 
e.xercise which is so bracing to the liviT- 
rhemists. bor a time all goes w'ell, and 
we see no liann, for J.iek’s own rooms are 
not yienetrated, and the chemists stick 
to tlieir woik and give no sign. But 
the lime comes when these faithful 
seivants fail to do tlu'ii tasks, and then 
Jack's end is near, ioi h ‘ c.m neither do 
without them nor lind others to do their 
work. 
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HY NATURE MEANT JACK TO BE A 
TEETOTALLER 


The commonest injury done to the 
liver is by alcohol, as every’body know's 
but it IS only within the last ten years 
that we have learned why alcohol does 
so much more hann than many other 
things which the liver seems able to deal 
with easily. The fact is that alcohol, 
l-HMiig an entirely unnatural thing in the 
food ])u/zles the liver. The chemists 
can make littk' of it, and what they do, 
when it nMclies them, is to send back 
again in the bile as much of it as they can, 
while some of w'liat is left slips through 
their hands and gets into Jack’s private 
rooms. When the bowel gets the alcohol 
again, it quickly sends it back to the 
liver; and we now know that this may 
go on for days, and all the time, of 
course, the bowel and the liver are being 
injured. Several other poisons do the 
f same thing as alcohol, getting on to a 
circular route from wWch they can only 
y leak away with difficulty; out of all 
^ poisons not naturally occurring in the 


food, and thus not naturally prepared 
for in the body, alcohol is, of course, the 
commonest. 

Quite as much miglit be said about 
the pancreas as about any of tliese other 
laboratoiies. It is a wondcifiil gland, 
for it has two kinds of chemist-cells, one 
kind making a fluid wliich runs through 
a tube to the bowel, where it performs 
very useful woik; and another kind— 
far few'er in number—behaving like the 
adrenal eliemists, and giving to the blood 
soiiK' mysterious product which enables 
Jack’s lurnaces to burn up the sugar in 
the food. 

T he brain of the kitchen of jack-s 
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Then there is the great telephone ex¬ 
change, lying behind the stomach, which 
specially controls the whole of Jack’s 
basement, and is in a large measure in¬ 
dependent of the three exchanges m his 
toj) story, of which we have already told 
you. Tliis exchange is often called 
the brain of this p.irl of Jack's house, so 
imjMirtaiif is it. 

We kiiv.w wliat Jack’s stomach is for, 
and how u leceivcs food and diink from 
Jack's front door by means of Ins " red 
lane,” and how it sends on the food, 
partly cooked and digested, to the Ixjwel, 
a tube inaiiv fe<'t I'”!;;, whicli the bliuKl 
visits, and Irom which it eanies tin* food 
away to the liver. Some of the tood i :m 
not be used, and is left m llie bowel, 
and the liver sends a messenger to move 
tliis and othei rubbish along and also 
to kill any bti(.l microbes winch have 
slipped into his house. 

T he wonder that can never be 
TOLD 

The stomach i-ud the !x)\vel arc 
studded everywhere with wond* ■ The 
stomach has millions cf skilful chemists, 
who are also cooks. Too many cooks 
do not spoil the broth in this case, for 
Jack has billions of them in all. The 
cooking done outside Jack's house is only 
the beginning; and there is no kitchen 
in the world to appioach Jack's, and 
there are no waiters like the white cells 
of the blood. 

Such are a few of the wonders of Jack’s 
ground floor. Not a thousandth part 
of what the wise men know h.is here 
been told to you ; what we know is not a 
thousandth part of the whole, nor could 
the whole ever be told. 

CONTINUED OH PACE 6IO7. 
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THE FIRST MEN IN ENGLAND 

A TALE OE THE DAYS OF J/)NG AGO 

S WAR was the -stajEan green jungle, liauntcd 

babyo\'er])nrninc oNiiwLiiumo M5 916 by stealthy and 

the land now knomi as *'' " feriible lions, and 

England. ITis father, gTcat bom's, and ficree 

Wawa, was tlie loader of a tribe woh-t-s. Reindeer, honsos, sheep, 

of savages living across the river and oxen roamed in wild herd^ 


whifh dividi'd the country from 
what is now' France. Tlicre was no 
English Channel in those days, but 
only a broad, deep stieain running 
between low banks of rhalk}' ground. 
Wawa had often swaim across it, and 
returned home with a stiiiig of rabbits 
hanging from Ins shoulders ; for food 
was growing scarce in France, and the 
green jungle on the English side of 
tlie river was full of game. 

One bitter winter, when the tribe 
W'as star\'ing, Wawa crossed the river 
and returned with a young fat deer, 
ft was then that the tribesmen, after 
some discussion, decided to move to 
the other side of the stream. At first 
many ot the women lefiised to go. 

“ The river is too deep and swift,” 
said Bina, the wife of Wawa. "Ihe 
children W'lll either be drowned or 
killed by the wicked longhorns.” 

By the longliorns she meant the 
fierce rliinoceroses ivhich then lived 
in English waters. For England <it 
that time was very different from 
what it is now. The land was a wild 


' in the o])cn places, and now and 
then a troop of hairy elephants came 
Clashing tJirongh the f<)n'.st. In the 
reedy rivers herds of gigantic animals 
snorted and sjilashed. 

“ Tliero is no danger,” said Wawa. I 
" The men can eaMly swim with the 
children on their backs, and you J 
women can carry the tent-skins.” | 

" And w'ho will carry the fire ? ” j 
said Bma. 

To this question Waava could not J 
find an answ'cr. It was clear that 
the tribe must carry tbeir liic w'llli ( 
them. Few sa\'agos in those days / 
knew how to make fire quickly, cither } 
by striking sparks from a flint or by J 
twirling a stick of hard wood in a S 
hole made m softer wood. Most of 7 
tlie tribes got their fire from volcanoes ( 
and burning forests, or from some / 
rare who liad already obtained a jf 
tribal fire from the.se natural sources. / 
Sometimes tliey had to go far to \ 
find it. aspecialiy m winter time, but j 
never I>efore had tlioy been forced I 
to carry it across a stretch of water. 1 
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Time after time he made a great torch 
of firwood, and tried to swim the river 
so that he could light a fire with it on the 
other bank ; but the torch always went 
out before he reached the shore. At last, 
as winter was changing to spring, he 
thought out a plan. 

" We must make a large raft," he 


OF STORIES 
a small hole in the trunks of the tiee% 
and in these holes kept fires lighted ui^ 
the bottoms ol the trees were nearly 
burnt through. Then one wild night a 
storm of wind came and sent the oak- 
trees crtishing to the earth. 

The tribe danced around the fallen 
trees, and feasted far into the night. It 
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The tribesmen, after some discussion, decided to move to the other side of the stream. 


said, “ large enough for us . to cairy 
fire on." 

He chose three great oak-trees, and 
the tribe set about felling them. The 
only tools the tribesmen had were rough, 
blunt stones fixed into cleft sticks. 
With these flint axes it was impossible 
to cut down a great tree. So Wawa 
thought of another plan. Tlic fire 
should help them to build rafts to carry 
itself across the water ; he hollowed out 


was the first time they had been able to 
fell great forest trees, and the sense of 
a new power filled them with pride. 
Everybody was now et^er to cross the 
great river and settle in the new land 
where food was plentiful. 

It took six weeks for the trilK to make 
a raft capable of carrying then precious 
fire, and their little babies, and the skins 
they used for tents. Axe after axe was 
broken in lopping off the large boughs. 
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The women took the blunted hints and 
shaipened them. They worked in pairs. 
One held the flint in both hands on an 
anvil-stone ; the other woman sat on the 
other side of the anvil and struck rough 
flakes off the flint with a stone punch and 
a stone hammer. Their 
work was rough, and their 
tools were little better than 
sharp flints found by tlie 
roadado, yet they were 
human tools, and with them 
they got the wood for the 
raft ready by the middle of 
April. This was a good time 
to start, for roots were push- 



How the tools 

ing up in the woods,' and birds were 
coming back from the south. Tliere 
would be food, and soon there would be 
shelter. They had no nails to join their 
raft, but tliey fastened the larger jiieces 
together with long strips 
of reindeer skin, and 
bound the smaller slicks 
with willow twigs. Then 
they lined the middle of 
the raft with clay, and 
when this was dry they 
lighted a fire on it, 
and, with long poles, 
steered their flaming 
vessel across the stream. 

TJiey were nearly over¬ 
turned by a rhinoceros, 
but the smoke blew into 


began to busy themselves with setting up 
the first village in England. Four rough 
stakes were fixed in the ground, four 
ixilcs were lashed to their tops, and over 
this structure the skins were hung. 

" How many tents shall wc put up ? ” 
said some of the tribesmen 
to tlieir chief. 

"One man," replied 
Wawa. 

By this he meant twenty 
huts. The tribe were not 
good at figures. They had 
words only for the first four 
numbers—one, two, three, 
four. For five they said 



The weapons 

the face of the monster and frightened 
him off. 

“ IIo, ho, ho ! ” shouted Wawa, as he 
moored the raft by the Eiiglisli bank. 

" That’s the first time old T-oiighorn has 
seen a fire on tins w.itcr, and he doesn't 
like it at all. llo ' ho ! iio ! ’’ 

The men made a clearing on some liigh 
ground by the river, and put their lire in 
the centre of it. Then they brought 
their babies and tent-skins across on the 
raft, and the older children and the 
women merrily swam after them, and 


were made. 

a hand ; for six, a hand and one ; for ten, 
two hands ; for fiftt'cn, two hands and a 
foot—that is to say, ten fingers and five 
toes; for twenty they said a man, 
wliich was a short way of saying ten 
fingers and ten toes. If 
you had a^'d Wawa 
what was the number of 
men and women and 
children in his tribe, lie 
would have replied, 
"Three men, two hands, 
and three." 

1 will leave yon to make 
out how many that comes 
to by our way of reckon¬ 
ing. The next morning, 
however, there were three 
men, two hands, and four 
For in the night 


they used. 

in Wawa’s new village, 
a little baby boy was bom to Bina. 11 (‘was 
a funny little CTealure, and he cameinto 11 le 
world lightly covered with fine, Soft hair. 

" How pretty he is 1 " said his mother. 
" J.et tis call Jiim the Fawn." 

" No, no,” cried Wawa; " if we do so 
he will grow up as timid as a deer. He 
sliall be called the I.ion." 

Now, tlie lion, m tlieir language, was 
called the ” Swar." Ami that was how 
the first baby that was ever bom in 
England came to be known as ” Swar." 
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HOW SWAR PlAYKD WITH TIIK CAVK MON 


C WAR was about five years old when 
he came to London. It was a very 
strange place in those days, Tlie 
Thames was much deeper and wider 
than it is now. A great part of the 
valley between the heights of Hampstead 
and the hills of Surrey was under water. 


and the rest was a trackless jungle 
swiunp. Here and there, on patches of 
rising ground, grew large fig-trees laden 
with ripe fruit, and there were tall 
laurels, towering planes, and hundreds 
of strange plants and lovdy flowers 
which flourish in warm countries. 
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’ Monkeys duitteri'd in tlie forest; 
, lienls ot elephants and wild liorses and 
* wild t.iltle roamed in the prairies. In 
' the n\er were fierce, Jin;'e water-beasts, 
' like ih(‘ ilnnocero^ .iiid (he hipjwpotamus; 
.md jMiitliei's and li'opards and striped 
li^eii IS eroiiehed liy tlie iivcr-edgc. 

“ Here we will plant our tents,” said 
M’awa, the father of Sw.ir and the chief 
of the tribe, leading; his people to the 
spot w'iiere St. Paul’s Cathedral now 
.Stands. “ 'I'he great water will protect 
ns on the south,” he said, pointing to 
the Thames. ” And these streams wall 
guard us on the sunrise and the sunset,” 
lie conlmiicd, turning to Walbrook on 
the east and h'leet Kiver on the west. 

On the north was a swampy mamh, 
and here tiie tiilxs built a great fire, and 
kept it buining night and day to scare 
^\'lid animals away from their camp. 

” lie very careful, Bina,” saiil Waw^a 
to his wife, "tliat Sw.ir does not toddle 
lieyond the fUe. Women and children 
must bide in camp imlil the hunters 
have clearetl the s\vani]> of great beasts.” 

“ How tiled I am of it all! ” exclaimed 
lima. “ F.ver since Swar was bom we 
ha\e been kejit moving hu'thcr and 
f.irtlier nortli. Shall we never settle 
down quietly in sonu place where the 
chddix-n can walk about m safety ? ” 

” Ves, little woni.m," &.iid Wawa, 
with a smile. ” Now I have come to 
this great new river, where game and 
fish and bo.iver.s are .so abundant. I will 
cease from waiideiing, and settle here. 

I ook ! Here is the pelt of a lion’s cub 
I killed tills afternoon in the .swamp. 
You can make Swar a fine die,ss of it. 
Then ho will bo a little Swar indeed.” 

Swar was the tribesmen’s word for 
” lion,” and it was given to the little 
boy so tluit he might become as brave 
and miglity as tlie king of tlic jungle, 
lima w.is rmu'h jilca-seil with the cub's 
skill, as her child had tom his beaver 
dress to jiieces. Witliout waiting to 
rule the pelt, .she quickly scraped it and 
tied it round Swar, who was eager to 
sJiow himself to his playmates in his 
now and glorious attire. 

"I’m a lion—a terrible lion ! ” he 
.shouted gleefully, running among the 
otlier children. 

H<' ran about on all fours, trying his 
best to roar in a voice of thunder, and 
his companions pretended to be very 
fnghtened. and then they got some 


sticks, which they made believe were 
spears, and with these they began to 
Jiunt the lion. 

Swar w'as at a disadvantage, as, in 
order to play the game, he had to crawl 
about on his hands and feet. At length, 
presscfl by the hunters, he crept down 
the bank of the Fleet River, and tried 
to find some hole into whicli he could 
retrcjit. 

" Daddy says that the cave lion always 
goes into its cave when it is badly 
w’oundcd,” said Swar to himself, as he 
clambered down to the water-edge, and 
then stole out into the swamp. Tins 
was a delicious place to hide in. Tall 
giMSSes higher than lus head waved in 
the wind. Clumps of dense bushes 
with stiff forked branches that he might 
crouch m rose everywhere. He crawled 
in thick dei'p moss. 

By this time he had got quite away 
from lus companions. He could hear 
them calling in the distance to each 
other, but none of them dared to leave 
the camp. Swar hid in a clump of 
bulnisli's, vainly waiting for his play¬ 
mates to come and discover liini. 

It was not until it was glowing dark 
that he came out, and then he was 
frightened by the silence and the loneli¬ 
ness and till-- .iti.Higeiiiss of the jungle 
in wliicli he had hidden. It was too 
dim for him to see Ins way, and in try¬ 
ing to get b.ick to tlio camp he walked 
farther out into the marsh. 

Suddenly a lion ro.ired quite close to 
him. He cried out in terror, and a huge 
form crashed tliroiigli the underwood 
and ixiimccd upon him, and then stood 
over him, whining curiously, and licking 
him and smelling him. It \\ as t ‘ic lioness 
whose cub Wawa had killed, '’’he poor 
huge beast knew th<- smell of tlic skin 
that Swar wore, and thinking that he 
was her cub, she picked him up gently 
in her mouth and trotted off with 
him, purring as a cat does when it is 
pleased. 

All that night Wawa and Bina and 
the men and women of the tribe wandered 
by the Fleet and the Thames ;uid the 
Wall)!ook, searching for Swar. At break 
of day the father found the trail of his 
little son, and quickly traced it through 
tlie swamp to the clump of bulrushes. 
There he caught sight of the print of 
the feet of tlic lioness, and he cried 
aloud with woe, and fell down weeping. 
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Vcrj’ slowly ho went back to his tent, 
and took out his heaviest club—great 
stone tiling weighing a quarter of a 
hundredweight—^aiid called to all his 
men to bring out their hunting spears 
and follow him. 

" Arc you going to find Swar ? ” said 
Bina. “ Have you found liis trail ? " 

" Yes,” said VVawa slowly. " I have 
found his trail." 

He could not bring himself to tell his 
wife what he had found besides, but 
hurried off w'ith his men on tlie spoor 
of the lioness “ I killed her cub ; she 
has killed my child,” he tliought to him¬ 
self. “ 1 will lake 
care that she sliall 
not kill anything 
else.” 

He traced the 
spoor of the huge 
beast an OSS the 
swamp to a 
cavern on tlie 
southern slope of 
Piiiniose Hill 

“ Wait till I 
call,” he wliis- 
pcied to his 
men. And very 
wanly and very 
g r a d u a 11 v h e 
crept up betwi'cn 
the dense jungle 
growth to tlie 
mouth of the 


the wind was 
noi^therlv, so Ins 
S(.ent was not 
blown towards 
the beiust's den. 
lie got wthm 
fifteen paces of 
the cave, and then peered through the 
leaves. 

Had he been less suipriscd at what 
he saw, he would have leaped up and 
shouted. As it was, he kept utterly 
motionless with wonder, having grasped 
the situation. Tlie lioness was lying 
down just outside the cavern, and 
Swar was sitting quite happily betwc'i'n 
her huge paws and merrily playing with 
her. 

He pulled her wooly fur, and she sat 
blinking at liim with her large yellow 
eyes. Then he tried to clamber up her 
huge back, but rolled down, and seized 


her long tail, saying, " If yui won’t take 
me back to the camp. I'll run away.” 
The lioness still blinked la/ily at linn, 
and in the light of tlie rising sun her 
yellow eyes looked like jcivels. Swar 
made a playful jump at tliem, and ended 
by clasping his little arms around the 
dread beast’s neck. Then he started to 
toddle off, but the lioness arose and 
gently took him in her mouth and sat 
clown again by the caveni, and dropped 
him on her paws, and purred over liim 
and pattcil him lovingly. 

“ She thinks he is the cub she lo.st, 

and she is afraid to let him go froni 

tlie cave,” said 
Wavva. " She 
smells the cub’s 
skin around him, 
and that saves 
him.” 

riie r.liief crejit 
back, to Ills men, 
and told them to 
return to the 
camp. 

"One in a n 
now,” he said, 
" IS better tli.iii 
many. T h e r e 
will lie less danger 
j of her seen! mg 
anytliing str.inge 
when she leaves 
her den ui searcli 
ol some food.” 


gre.it liCiist w.is 

*'^>*****'^tew' hungiy. as 

sJie had not done 
' any liuuting while 
■*■•'11 iHQi seeking lor her 

__cub. A little bc- 

THE TRIBE BUILT a'fire fore nooii she got 

up and sl’.ook herself, and disappeared 
in the jungle in senreh of food. This 

was Wawa’s opportunity to recover liis 
little boy. 

" Swar ! Swar ! ” said Wawa to his 
bov, wlio was sitting on the giouiul. 

Swar ran forward vidth a ci y of jo^’, and 
Wawa lifted him on his shoulder, and tore 
with him tlirough tlie thick jungle. 

That night the chief had a line of 
fires lighted all along the northern side 
of tlie camp, and the lioness howk'd 
behind them for her little liiiman cub 
but dared not enter the camp. But Swar 
slept soundly in Jiis mother's arms. 
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THE TALE OF A SLAVE 


I F ever you go to Algiers yon will hear 
the name of (Jeronimo, unci this is 
the story they will tell you. 

Genjnimo was an Arab, a native of 
Algeria, where he w.is born in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. _ He was taken 
captive during an expedition made by 
the Spanish garnson of Oran, and was 
baptized into tlie Christian faith. When 
he was eight years old, however, he 
managed to escape and rejoin his friends. 
Persuaded by them, he then renounced 
his new religion and became once more 
a Mohammedan. Hut the teaching he 
had received during his captivity had 
made a deep impression upon him. He 
returned to the Spanish garrison, and 
became a Cliristian. 

Some time afterwards, however, when 
out in a boat, he fell once more into the 
hands of enemies, this time a Kind of 
Moorish pirates, who carried him to 
Algiers and solil him as a .slave in the 
market-place of his native city. 

Now, when he and liis fellow-captives 
1 Were standing in the slave - market 
^ wondering wlu'ther they would have kind 
^ masters or cruel, Geronimcj was singled 
► out on account of his manly bearing by 
I an agent of the Governor of the city, who 
^ paid tlie juice demanded. His master 
> proved to lie a stern and cruel Moham- 
I medaii, who demanded that he .should 
‘ give up his faith. Tliose who accept this 
, religion think that they commit sin if 
. they do not try to make all around them 
• accejjt it also, and will go to any lengths 
to carry out their purpose. Moreover, 
he did not consider that a slave had any 
rights aside from his master. Ho bade 
his overseer sec to it that the new servant 
turned from his former beliefs. 

This, however, Cxcronimo firmly refused 
to do. His master became infuriated, 
and treated him with groat brutality. 
When he found that this had no effect, 
he offered him great rewards and even 
lil>erty itself if he would do as he wished. 
But treronimo remained steadfast. 

About that time a new fort was being 
built and Geronimo, with other laborere, 
was working there. Part of their duty 
was to make huge blocks of cement, for 
the walls of the fort. The process was 
this; the cement was mixeil in great 
quantities, much as it is to-day, and then 
shoveled into big wooden boxes. When 


it had set, the boxes were removed, and 
the solid masses were carried away and 
placed in position. 

One day, as the Governor strode 
among his workmen his eye fell on 
Geronimo. It occurred to him that a 
terrible instrument lay ready to his 
hand. He would give his slave another 
chance of renouncing his religion, and 
if he refused he should be buried alive 
in one of those boxes of cement. 

Geronimo was brought forward and 
given his choice. He refused. The 
(xovemor, beside himself with fury, 
ordered the brave fellow’s hands and feet 
to be bound, and the cruel sentence was 
carried into execution. The great block 
of concrete, with the heroic slave im¬ 
prisoned inside, was placed in the wall 
of the fort. Geronimo was calm and 
brave to the end. As tlie deed was 
finished, the Governor, who, perhaps, 
had hoped in his heart thrit Geronimo 
would not hold out, was heard to 
exclaim : " I never thought that dog 
of a Christian would die with so miicli 
courage. 

The event reached the cars of one of 
Geronimo's old friends, a Sjianish monk, 
named Haedo, wlio wrote it down. This 
was in the N'enily three 

liuudied yearn aftiT, in 185,5 it was found 
nccess.iry to licstroy th»' fort, arul the 
man in cliarge of the work determined to ' 
see if tlic story of Geronimo were true. , 
After much p.itient digging and search- < 
ing his lafiors were successful, for < 
on December 27 in tli.xt year he dis- J 
covertxi the martyr's remains enclosed J 
in the masonry as had been described ] 
by tlie old monk three hundred years j 
before. j 

The bones were carefully removed J 
and interred with much pomp in the | 
Cathedral of St. Philippe, where they j 
re.st to this day, in a m.irble tomb. j 

As a further memorial of Geronimo’s 1 
splendid fidelity and courage, liquid || 
plaster of Paris was run into the mold ^ 
formed by his body in the concrete wall, 1 
and a jxirfect model, showing not only ) 
his features, but also the cords that a 
bound him, and even the texture of his { 
clothing, was produced. This now lies i 
in the (government Museum at Algiers, 1 
and that is why, if you go there, you 2 
will hear the story of Geronimo. 




THE FARMER AND THE RAVEN 


A MAN caught a raven, and, after a 
great deal of trouble, he managed 
to teach it to say, "Of course I am.” 
He then took it to a neighboring towm, 
and offered it for sala in the market¬ 
place. 

By-and-by two fanners came, and 
one of them asked the price of the 
bird. 

" Ten pounds,” said the owner. 
"Tliat’s a lot of money,” remarked 
tJie farmer to his friend. " Ho you 
think it worth so much ” 

Before the other farmer could reply, 
the bird croaked lioarscly, " Of course 
I am.” 

Tliis apparent cleverness so plea.sed 
the fanner that ho paid the money and 
carried off tlie ra\'en. 

When* he got home, he said to his 
wife: 

" See, I have l)rought yon a present.” 


" Oh, thank you! ” said the wife. 
" He is a very pretty fellow.” 

Promptly the raven exclaimed, " Of 
course 1 am.” 

The woman was greatly pleased. 
" He is as sensible as a human being,” 
she said, and the raven answered 
solemnly, " Of course I am.” 

The farmc'r and his wife were quite 
delighted, and looked forward to having 
much amusement from so dtever a bird. 
Their liofies, however, were doomed to 
disappointment, for the raven never 
spoke hut the one phrase. Many a 
time did tlie farmer wi.sh he had not 
parted witli his money so thoiightles.sly. 
At length he exclaimed in anger : 

” That bird is a regular swindle.” 

The raven stretched out his neck and 
croaked dismally, " Of course I am.” 

" Try before you buy, next time,” 
said the fanner's wife. 


THE SON WHO RETURNED HOME 


I N Jaiian. many years agm, a son who 
hv«'<l a very Ivul life brought great 
disgrace mi his jwrenls, who, newrtlie- 
less, loved him dearly. But their rela¬ 
tives persuaded them that it was their 
duty to di.sinhcnt so liad a son, and it 
was arranged tliat, according to custom, 
a meeting of tlie relatives should be 
held, to go through the ceremony of 
disinheriting. 

'J'lie son heard of this, and, speaking 
mockingly of liis parents before tiis had 
companions, he declared that he would 
suddenly riisli into the meeting, and, 
swaggering like a brigand, dem.inil a 
large sum of money before they should 
gi't rid of liim. His friends encoiiiaged 
the plan, and made much of Iiim. They 
were overjoyed to think tliat they could 
share in llic spending of the money. 
Afterwards, when it was all gone, they 
woulil leave tlic bad sou to go his way 
alone. 

When he came to the house he peejied 


through a hole in the door, and saw the 
family sitting in a circle. The ilisin- 
jieriting document was handed to the 
father for his seal, hut, with tears in his 
eyes, the father hesitatetl. 

" After all,” said he, " my son may 
get better.” 

“ Yes,” said the mother. " Let us 
wait a little longer, and see if he will 
turn.” 

The rclativi's urged them to affi.x their 
seals; but again the parents hesitated, 
and, with tears in their eyes, spoke of 
the J)os'^ibiUty of their son ginng up his 
evil w.i^'s. 

The relatives began to get annoycil, 
hut still the father would not put his seal 
to tlie dricument. The son, who was 
listening, felt a new sensation come over 
him. He was touched by the love of 
Ill's parents, and. bursting into the room, 
he craved their forgiveness, and from that 
moment he forsook his bad companions, 
ami gave up his evil ways. 


THE STONE THAT GATHERED NO MOSS 


A BOY came home from school one 
day, and said to his mother: " TJie 
teacher told me this mornirg that it was 
not worth iny while coming to w'liool 
any more, as I seemed to have nothing 
more to learn, so I shall go no more.” 


" Very well, my son,” replied the 
mother, " if you have done with school, 
you must go to work. I know of a 
tinker who is in want of a boy; you 
shall go and work for him.” 

The boy was delighted, and accordingly 
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, set out next morning to learn the trade 
of a tinker. It was summer-time, and 
for a wJiile he was quite happy roaming 
about tlic country with his master, 
grinfimg knives and scissors. But 
winter came, with iie and snow, and 
he found that the life of a tinker was 
not all ho had thought it. So he decided 
to look for other work. 

A few days later, as he was passing 
along a street, lie saw a tailor sitting in 
a shop w'lndow stitching away. " That 
is the sort of work I should like,” he 
thought. " I will become a tailor.” So 
lu“ left his master and started to learn 
Jiow to (Jit cloth and 
make clothes. For 
a little while all 
w('nt well. 

“ 1 am indeed 
fortunate to have 
got work so much 
to my liking,” lie 
thought. " I sfinll 
suffer no more from 
th(i bitter winds or 
diiving storms of 
rain and snow. No 
more cold liands and 
tired feet lor me 
Think of picking iij) 
good dry cloth in¬ 
stead of wet (old 
knives and scissors 
wliich always sent a ^ 
shiver down inv 
spine. Instead of 
trudging along the 
roads for hours at . 
a time, 1 shall luise -- 

nothing to do but T'’* ' 

sit in a warm room and stitrli from 
morning to night.” 

Once more he became discontented. 
Not all at once, of course, for discontent 
never conitjs like that, but one little thing 
was unpleasant, then something else 
became disagreeable, till before very long 
he was as unhappy and enduring as 
many miseries as he had already escajied 
from. 

“ It’s aU very well to be a tailor in the 
winter-time,” he said to himself, " though 
sitting still on a hard board hour after 
hour makes one’s limbs ache so that it is 
nearly imi)os.sible to stand; but in the 
hot summer days it is really cruel to 
expect me to remain at work indoors with 
the heat from the irons. No, I can’t 



stand it any longer. 1 must get other 
work.” 

That afternoon there came down the 
street a regiment of .soldiers. How brave 
they looked in their trim uniforms ! 

" There is some pleasure in a life like 
that,” thought the boy. And then and 
there lie decided to b(;come a soldier. 

Very soon he found out that he had 
made a mistake. A soldier’s life was 
far different from what he had imagined. 
There was heavy drill and constant work. 
The flashing swords, the spirited horses, 
and the smart uniforms had all to be 
kept in order. It was not the easy life of 
grandeur and glory 
be had pictured, but 
one of endurance 
and effort. Some¬ 
times when he was 
quite worn .out with 
file c.xertions of the 
day he had to mount 
guard instead ot 
lia\ mg the sl('(>p and 
supper he longed for. 
To make matters 
worse, he could not 
give up Ills woik tlie 
moment he grew 
tiled of it, as he had 
done before He 
w.i- bound to s(r\e 
Ins < ouiiti V for three 
Vi al’S, and, wbetlier 
lie liked it or not, 
li.id to obey tliose 
who were over him 
and make the best 
- of the position liis 
look for other work foolishness had 

brought him to. At lengxl’ his penod 
of service came to an end, and he took 
his discliarge. H(> iinde up h. mind ^ 
to visit his native village. Oi* the ! 
way he heard of a farmer who 
wanted an extra hand to help with the ' 
harvest so he made his way to the ] 
farmhouse, saw the farmer, and asked , 
for the post. ^ 

The farmer asked him what kind of ' 
work he could do. ^ 

" I can turn my hand to almost any- , 
thing. I have been a tinker and a tailor < 
and r. soldier.” * 

“ All,” said the fanner, " I am afraid ^ 
you are not the sort of man I want. I ^ 
am looking for a man who is not afraid < 
of work. If you had had any idea of ^ 







THE CHILDREN SAVED THE BEARS<m>^>->^ 


working for your living, you would not 
have tned so many trades. You would 
be of no use on the farm.” 

And so the young imin went here and 
there, but wherever he went it was the 


same story, no one WMtcd to employ a 
man who had done a little of everything 
but had learnt nothing well And all 
his life he had difficulty in earning 
sufficient to keep liimself. 


HOW THE CHILDREN SAVED THE BEARS 

"PHliV’VE cornel” said Wandy, 

J- sitting on the log beside Tiki-tiki. 


and, 

warn 


while we go through the 
tliem not to be in to- 


“ Two red-faced men from town, come 
for ‘ scientific research,’ with their 
liorrid legs all strapped up in leather! 
They've pulled out their guns already, 
and they're all looking at them and talk¬ 
ing, inside ” 

—she nodded 
towards the 
homestead — 

” daddy, too, 
and Alan; 
and once he 
wouldn't have 
shot a bunny, 
even if it had 
eaten up his 
prize lettuce ! 

VV’him they've 
had some tea, 
the men from 
lowii are go¬ 
ing straight 
i>ff to get 
All s t r a 1 i a n 
specimens. 

'11 icy want a 
native bear, 
alive, 'cos the 
law says they 
must not be 
killed; but if 

it dies it cin’t be helped, 
stuffed ! Isn’t it awful ? ” 

“ Isn’t it dreadful ? " echoed Tiki-tiki 
gravely. 

“ And daddy says we are to show’ 
them where the bears are, 'cos no 
one else knows. What shall we 
do?” 

The children looked at each other 
with round C5'es of horror. 

” What shall we do ? ” asked Tiki- 
tiki. 

" We can’t tell them wrong," said 
Wandy. 'cos ihat would be fibs. I 
know ” — she mused slowly — " we 
might show them where the bears are 
when they’re there. Let’s tell them 
where the bears live when they’re at 


home, 
bush, 
day! ” 

” \Vhat a good plan ! ” said Tiki-tiki. 
“ And when we’ve passed the bears' 
home, we might lose the men a bit for 
ciTicity to animals — especially our 

animals.” 

In due time 



Wandy 
Tiki-tiki 
o ff for 
bush, as 
country 
called in 


and 

set 

the 

the 

is 

Aus- 


The children warned the bears to say nothing. 


It’ll do 


traha. With 
tla'in were the 
two scientists, 
a dog, two 
guns, and two 
w'allets full 
of cartridges. 
The scien¬ 
tists found 
the children 
c Ji a r m i n g 
comrades, 
full of iii- 
structive 
chatter about 
their little 
bush brother 
and sisters, as 
creatures of the 


tliey called the wild 
fon*.st. 

" Wandy means little woman,” said 
Tiki-tiki. "It’s aborigine talk. My 
name’s Little Brother, and the baby 
bears are koalas. These are our bush 
names.” 

But he did not tell tliat Wandy and 
he could speak the fairy language. 
That might have given a clue to show 
the scientists what they were doing to 
save the baby bears, and they perhaps 
would be sent home again. Daddy 
would be angry if they were not polite to 
his guests, but friends come first, and the 
bears weie such good fun. 

The two little blue smocks sped on as 
fast as four short legs could go. The 
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scientists, though vastly interested in 
all they learned about bush creatures' 
ways, llioiiglit it a long, long walk to 
tlud lir ais’ home. UiuJer the blue smocks 
Waiidy's and Tiki-tiki’s hearts were 
bc.itmg time to then legs. For the chil¬ 
li i <• a were 




11 ;i i d t h e 
lieais might be 
sleeping up in 
the tall gum- 
trees, and 
never lieai tlie 
warning. 

It was in 
fairy talk that 
VV.iiuly and 
T i k 1 -1 i k i 
warned the 
bears to he 
l(>w and .say 
not lung. Ail 
tlie lime they 
were p<isMng 
u n il c r the 
gum-trees they 
tiain]>led liard 
on the brarkeii 
and twigs and 
bark, an<l 
asked tlie two 



follow him, and not bother about any 
other trail.” 

By this time the scientists were hot 
and cross and tired, and sat down in the 
shade to rest. Perhaps the smell of 
the gum and eucalyptus trees floating 

on the warm 


- 




vanishing out ol .sight 


Such a dance Wandy and Tiki-tiki led the scientists, 
scientists if tlie\ would please st.iinp h.ird 
too, so as to scvire away the snakes f 
So the bracken and twigs and b.iik 
were all the time crii k-crickmg a message 
on wireless fairy telegrajili 1)att(Tie.s. 

Then the locusts on 


air made them 
sleepy. But 
Wandy and 
Tiki-tiki went 
straight ahead, 
and never once 
looked back 
and the doo- 
doo followed 
r i k i -1 i k i, 
mi//ling at his 
pocket. 

Wlien the 
scientists 
thought it time 
to move, they 
looked round 
for W. indy and 
Tiki-tiki; but 
all they could 
see far away 
in the scrub 
WJis two blue 
snioi ks fast 
md a gleam of 
little round, dark. 


their watch-towers in 
the hranches took the 
message, and sent it 
from tree to trei>, 
wherever theie W'cre 
bears; and the mes¬ 
sage said : 

“ Danger ! Scoot! 

Love—From Wandv 
and Tiki-tiki.” 

But the wise gum- 
trees that stretch 
their protecting arms above all the 
innocent bush folk swayed anxiously, 
and sighed a wireless question back to 
the children : “ How about the doo-doo ? 
Will not he scent out the bears ? " 
Doo-doo is the word for dog. 

S)0 Wandy rustled her hand caressingly 
through some gam-leaves to say : No I 
For Tiki-tiki has a nice little bit of raw 
steak in his pocket, and the doo-doo will 

6oa6 


golden hiiir, and 
bobbing head. 

■' ('oo—ee 1 W.iit a hit! ” they called. 
Such a dance as Wandy and Tiki- 
tiki led those two 
scientists you could 
never think. In and 
out among the trees, 
over logs down gullies 
ami across cieels with 
the kooka-bui as as 
they call the l.iiighing 
jackasses in the bush, 
laughing all tlic time. 
When the scientists 

got near enough to 
The gobim kooka-burras laugh at sunnse. children, 

they were off again ; and, indeed, if the 
scientists had not lieen so very scientific, 
they could almost have fancied they 
followed a fairy and an imp instead of a 
real little girl and boy. 

In a little glade, deep in the heart of 
the bush, the scientists thought they 
had at last overtaken the children, but 
they nibbed their eyes when the blue 
smocks turned out to be two little blue 
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gum-trees swaying in the wind, and the in a strange house, they had to pretend 

that it was a good joke. They cheered 
up a little while they were eating the 
hot supper motiier had kept for them, , 
and the doo-doo was being fed by ] 
Wandy and Tiki-tiki, who had been 
allowed to stay up late to see if the 


gold hair was a sunbeam, and the little 
dark head a bobbing shadow. 

The scientists, who had often boasted 
of their skill as bushmen, found, to 
their disgust, that they were hopelessly 
outwitted. Then the mos(]uitoes found 


them out, and they were more irritating wanderers reached home in safety. 
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than even Wandy and Tiki-tiki. And 
those goblin kooka-burras, who always 
laugh at sunrise and sunset, and so are 
called the bushman’s clock, were saying 
quite pLiinly: " Jx)ck-up time in the 
bush ! All trespassers out ! ” 

Meanwhile, Wandy and Tiki-tiki, fol¬ 
lowed by the doo-doo, inarrh(‘il right on 
for home, and when they leaclu'd thii 
slip-rails of the home paddock it was 
quite dark. 

Indoors daddy and Alan were waiting 
for the scientists, an.xious to .see the 
day’s bag, but mother was eager to 
have Wandy and Tiki-tiki safe in her 
aims again. 

Of course, everyone und'-rstood tlial 
the scientific guests had \\aifed behind 
to make the most of the last hour of 
daylight, wliuli is tlie best time for 
spoil, for at dusk all the shy eruatiires 
venture abroad. 

Ten o’clock stria k, but, though there 
was a bright moon, no scicntitic friends 
appe.ircd, and tlie diio-doo w.is whining 
uneasily. So a si'.iich-paily had to go 
— daddy, and Alan, and tlic gardener, 
and even an old traiiqi \vh<p was camping 
at tlie homestead for the niglit. 

Strange to t<“U, the doo-doo was now 
quite risidy to leave Tiki-tiki, and joy¬ 
ously hoiimled .ilie.id with Alan, and 
was not long in tollowing up tlie ti.iil 
and finding his lost masters, who uerc 
really quite angry, though, as visitom 


After supper, sitting round the big 
cosy wood lire, people began to ask 
questions. 

" Queer you had such poor sport to- 
day,” said daddy. " The children have 
never failed before to nm across some 
native boars. Very queer I ” 

" Yes,” said one scientist. " But more 
remark.ible still that my dog deserted 
me for your little boy. He has never 
done that Indore.” 

Then the other scientist began to 
woiuler why Wandy and Tiki-tiki had 
not w.iited when he eoo-ced. 

” Why didn't you keep up to us ? It 
was not the time to sleep tht'ii, for if the 
bears had already scni or even heard us, 
it gave th^un tune to hide away. They 
only sleep when tliey liave nothing else 
to do, or when it is cold,” said Wandy, 
h'oking at them gravely. 

Of course sc lenlists ought to know this, 
and so tiie man stopiiod asking questions. 
They wi-nt back to towm next day. They 
had had enough of the bush—no sport, 
too little sncMitific research, and too 
much of W.indy and Tiki-liki. They 
have written m their scientific notebooks 
that there are very fe.w atiim.'ils in that 
jiart of Australia. 

So this was how two little Australians 
saved the baby bears, and tliey mean to 
do the same evei y time peojile go out to 
harm their brotliers and sisters of the 
bush. 


TALES TOLD IN A xMINUTE 


SAVING FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 

A JAPANESE boy caught a toitoise, 
which is knowTi to live hundreds of 
years. 

“ A fish for dinner will do just as 
well,” said he. ” I will not cut sliort its 
king life of five hundred years.” 

^ he put the tortoise back in the sea. 

THE BREAD-WINNER 
A father was working on a high scaffold 
with his son, when the scalfold broke, so 
that it was only able to support one. 


Good-bye, father,” said the son; 
■' you are the bread-winner. I will let 
go.” 

So the son died, and saved his father 
to support the home. 

SELLING THE SUN FOR A SOVEREIGN 

A man once found a sovereign in the 
street, and for ever afterwards it was 
noticed that he looked on the ground 
as he walked along. 

But he never found another sovereign, 
and in addition he never saw the sun. 



STORIES TOLD IN CHINESE SCHOOL-BOOKS 

No lesson is more taught in China than that of respect for parents. This is enjoined 
as a religious observance, and has develo{ied into the worship of ancestors. The story¬ 
books of the Chinese boys and girls are full of such stories of filial love as are given here. 


THE MAN WHO FOUND DEER’S MILK 
T'HERE was a young man named Yen, 
who had a great love for his father 
and mother, both of whom were very 
feeble and nearly blind. The doctor 
who visited them declared that the only 
thing tJiat could possibly do them good 
was deer's milk, but this was too costly 
for them to buy. In the dead of night 
Yen went away to the mountains and 
sliot a wild deer with his bow and arrow 
Then, stripping off the skin, he dressed 
in it, went among the herd, milked the 
deer, and brought the milk to his parents, 
thus saving their sight. 

THE BOY WHO SERVED HIS FATHER 

W HEN little Hwang lost his mother, 
he determined more than ever to 
be a faithful and loving son to his 
father. It was the summer-time, and 
the father tossed about on his bed, un¬ 
able to get any restful slumber owing 
to the great licat. Hwang crept to the 
bed, and, taking his little fan, stood over 
his father all night fanning him, so as 
to make him comfortable. This he . nn- 
tinued to do all through tlie smiitner 
montlis. TJicn, when winter came, 
Hwang always lay upon his father’s bed 
for an hour, to make it warm for him. 

THE FISH FROM THE LAKE 

A LITTLE boy named Liang, who had 
lost his mother, had a .stepmother 
who treated him roughly, and was al¬ 
ways finding fault with him. But 
Liang did not let this draw him away 
from his duty, and he was always seek¬ 
ing to do some kind act for his step¬ 
mother. She was, very fond of fish, 
but during a cold winter there were no 
fish to be had. So Liang went out at 
night on a frozen lake, and, l3nng at 
full length on., the ice, he breathed upon 
it until a hole was melted, and then 
through this he drew two carp, and 
took them home for his stepmother's 
breakfast. A great poet who heard of 
Liang’s action \vrote a poem about it. 

THE BOY AND THE MOSQUITOES 

T he parents of Wu Mang, who was 
only eight years old, were very 
poor, and could not afford curtains to 


put round their bed to protect them 
from the mosquitoes. So directly his 
father and mother were asleep, Wu 
Mang went and lay down close to them, 
and when the mosquitoes settled upon 
him did not drive them away, but al¬ 
lowed them to bite him. In this way 
he drew all the mosquitoes away. 

THE OLD MAN WHO BECAME A CHILD 

L ae was an old man of seventy, but 
all his life he had been a most duti¬ 
ful son, and now that his parents were 
very old, he gave up his life to pleasing 
them. Their minds had become weak 
owing to their age, and they had for¬ 
gotten how old they themselves were 
and that their son had become a man ; 
liicy thought that he was still a little 
child. '■'O, in order to give them pleasure, 
Lae drt -ed himself in gaily-colorcd 
garments and danced about like a boy, 
to the great delight of his father and 
mother, who clapped their hands and 
said: “ What a bright little boy is our 
son! How happy hr makes us as he 
gambols about iii his cliildibh iimocencer' 
Lae’s limbs aclied for a week after¬ 
wards, but he bore it patiently and even 
gladly, though it was hard at times not 
to wiilk stiffly before his parents. 

THE KIND SON WHO BECAME EMPEROR 

\ ^U SHUN was a very dutiful son, 
although his parents cared nothing 
for him. Tiiey lovid his bi others, who 
were bad and idle men, but nu • ■ hand¬ 
some than Yu Shim. One day his father 
put him down a well, and his brothers 
threw stones at him, but he managed to 
climb out. Then they set fire to a 
granary when he was inside; liis clothes 
caught fire, but again he escaped. All 
this time Yu Shun worked hard on the 
farm, fished in the river, and chopped 
down trees for fuel, so that everything ‘ 
necessary for the home was provided. | 
At last the Emperor Yaon heard of his ] 
filial devotion, and chose him as husband j 
for his daughter; later on the en^ror j 
resigned the throne in favor of Yu Shun. J 
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John Milton, a younger 
poet of less noble character, ra 

though still to be reckoned |0 
among the great wrilers, was IM 
appointed Poet Laureate. His Hm 
name was John Dryden, and he 
was born at the Rectory of Aldwinkle 
All Saints, in Northamptonshire, on 
August 9, 1631. Like Milton’s, the 
parents of John Dryden were Puritans, 
i)Ut, unlike Milton, Dryden did not 
throughout his life remain faithful to 
the religion of his youth. Indeed, his 
character cannot altogether be ad¬ 
mired, for a great part of his life was 
spent in supplying the theatres, that 
had reopened with the restoration of 
(,’harles II to the throne, with plays of 
so vulgar a nature that they could not 
possibly be performed in public to-day. 

Of course, the taste of the English 
people has greatly improved since the 
days of Charles IT, when it was at its 
lowest, and the aim of all good people 
in our time is to keep public perform¬ 
ances pure, and free from vulgarity. 
Instead of trying to do this, the Puri¬ 
tans simply shut the theatres, and per¬ 
haps did harm in that way, for as soon 
as the playhouses were reopened, the 
low-minded men and women who flat¬ 
tered and fawned upon the pleasure- 
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r\oM S939 king took ad- 

vantage of their new 
liberty by encouraging the 
ft most vulgar performances. 

It is to the shame of John 
II Dryden, gifted-as he was with 
ULlU splendid poetic powers, that he 
did not disdain to earn his living 
by pleasing the bad taste of his time. 
Thus we can never think of him with 
the personal admiration that we have 
for Milton, who only received a small 
sum for one of the noblest poems of 
all times, while Dryden was earning 
a good living by helping to lower 
public taste. 

Wc do not know much about the 
early life of Dryden, except that he 
was educated at Westminster School, 
under Doctor Busby, a famous head¬ 
master, who, although noted for his 
powers in thrashing Im pupils, was ad¬ 
mired and respected by all who came 
under his discipline. As a schoolboy, 
Dryden was fond of writing verses, 
and, also, when he studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he continued his 
poetic exercises; but he does not seem 
to have been a scholar of any particu¬ 
lar note. He inherited a small income,' 
not sufficient to support him, and 
shortly before his marriage with Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, the eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, he turned to 
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writing for the newly-opened theatres as a 
means of support. On the whole, his 
plays, though frequently containing nota¬ 
ble passages, are unworthy, and we have 
only to compare the best of them with 
the poorest of Shakespeare’s to realize 
how very poor they are, although Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, one of the least trust¬ 
worthy of crilics, would seem to rank 
Dryden before Shakesjjeare. 

J OHN DRYDRN, THE POET I.AURBATB 
WHO WAS A JACOBITE 

When James II. brother of Charles II, 
came to the throne, and England seemed 
likely to become a Roman Catholic 
nation, as the new king wished to im¬ 
pose that church on the country, Dryden 
also became a Roman Catholic. This is 
often mentioned to his discredit; but there 
is little doubt that the poet was not 
guilty of the meanness of changing his 
religion to curry favor with the new kiiig. 
He had been tending tor some years 
towards the Roman Catholic faith, and, 
later, when William and Mary were 
called to rule the land after James had 
fled, Dryden remained a faithful Catho¬ 
lic, thereby losing what he had previously 
gained in the way of royal favor. 

One of his most beautiful poems, “ The 
Hind and the Panther,” is written in 
praise of the Roman Church, which he 
likens to the “ milk-white hind, immortal 
and unchanged,” the Church of England 
being the panther, “ fairest creature of 
the spotted kind,” while the other Protes¬ 
tant Churches are likened to other ani¬ 
mals of different kinds. 

W HEN DRYDEN WAS AN OLD MAN AND 
POPE WAS A LITTLE BOY 
Dryilen’s great power took the shape 
of satire, and some of his finest verse is 
that in which he gives us biting pictures 
of historical personages. In his later 
years he adapted into English verse the 
works of the Latin poet Virgil, and, 
although these translations were well re¬ 
ceived, they do not give us a very good 
idea of the original, which is warm with 
all the sunshine and glowing beauty of 
Nature; whereas Dryden’s verse is cold 
and glittering, like diamond-studded jew¬ 
els. On May i, 1700, Dryden died, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

When Dryden was an old man, the 
most eminent literary figure of his day, 
there were people always keen to see him 
on his daily visit to a coffee-house where 
many men of note were in the habit of 


meeting. It is said that one day, not 
very long before he died, the celebrated 
poet was pointed out to a little boy who 
had been brought there by a friend; and 
this pale-faced and delicate little fellow, 
when he grew up to be as famous as Dry¬ 
den had been, never forgot this dimpse 
of his master. Already, as a boy of 
eleven, Alexander Pope was an intense 
admirer of Diyden’s poetry, and haui be¬ 
gun to write poetry himself, imitating 
Dryden’s style. Despite his delicate 
hedth and stunted form. Pope was a 
marvelous student when only a child, and 
by the age of twelve he had written some 
quite remarkable poems, at least one of 
which, “ On Solitude,” might be taken 
for the work of a thoughtful man. 

He was bom in London, on May 21, 
1688, his father being a wealthy linen- 
draper, who bad joined the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church, like Dryden, and who, in dis¬ 
gust at the new reign of William and 
Mary, had withdrawn to a house near 
Windsor I'orest, where the early years 
of his son Alexander were spent. 


T he boy ( P SIXTEEN WHO RESOLVED 
TO BECOME A GREAT POET 


The boy received some instruction from 
priests, and other masters, but had no 
•egular education, though his great thirst 
for learning, and the wonderful activity 
of his young mind, perhaps did more for 
him than the orriinary course of educa¬ 
tion would have done. He was extremely 
well read in the classic authors, and 
throughout his poetry we find him con¬ 
stantly making use of the ancient stories 
of the gods and heroes of Greece. He 
was only sixteen when he determined to 
be a poet, and before he was twenty- 
three years old, he had finished and pub¬ 
lished his famous “ Essay on Criti> ‘-.m,” 
a comparatively short poem, full of re¬ 
markable literary knowledge and ripe 
judgment. Tt contains many lines which 
are constantly quoted, such as “ To err 
is human, to forgive divine ” and A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
This poem left no doubt that its young 
author was a genius. 

Although, on the whole, Alexander 
Pope was not what we should call a 
lovable character, he was probably a 
better friend, and kindlier, than his poems 
would suggest, for, like Dryden, much 
of what he wrote was inspired by the un¬ 
friendly spirit of satire. He was the very 
opposite of a natural writer, every line 
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being of dearly artiiki^ atyle, even Ttbgn 
full of force and ^vlgoto^ EQovenimt. 
Thus, 1 » was pectdiarly uofitted to trai^ 
late the great Gre^ poems oif Uie Iliad 
and theOdyssey,’* of adnch w0 read on 
pages 73 and 74, whidi ace Ml of the 


look.” On May 30, 1744, this strange 
Uttle jdiedfand was buried at Twick> 
enham, .ftfaece rope’s Villa is still one of 
the best 4 baown houses. 

The next of thO ttfUA poets is one whose 
poetiy is familiar to nu^ young roders. 


saaav vvaaavaa 40 aaaaaaaasaoa aw ^wwj^ 4 »aMva«* 

grand and solemn music of Nature; yet his and several eatanoples of it are to be found 
translations of these books were so popu- in The Book Of Foet^. WiUiam Cow- 
lar that he was paid $40»ooo for the work, per was bom at Great Beikhamstead, in 
Less than sixty yems before, Milton had Hertfordshire, <» November ic, 7731, 


reedved two payments of $25 for ** Para¬ 
dise Lost.” If we were to reverse the two 
sums, we dtould be placing the proper 
values on the rdative merits of the works; 
but, as we have said before, the best 
work is not alwa 3 r 5 the most highly re¬ 
warded. This does _ 


not say, however, the ximd-hbartbd foot amp his p»t tiM nf btiTTian afFor. 
that Pope was over- 

E aid for his work, 
ut that Milton was 
inadequately re¬ 
warded for his. 

With the money 
which he thus 
earned, Pope 
bought a beautiful 
villa on the bank of 
the River Thames 
at Twickenham. 

There, as the friend 
of most of the great 
men of his time, the 
rest of his life was 
passed, and other 
famous p>oems were 
written, chief of 
these being “ The 
Dunciad,” in which 
he satirizes all the 
lesser literary men 

who did not happen 'SnV read » his amusing 

to be his friends, of hii pets was a tame hare, that lived lor thirteen ballad Of JOhn 

“The Essay on » onV*?Gilpin” on page 



Hertfordshire, <» November ic, 2731, 
and was thus a boy of about fw ^ame 
age at the death of Pope as Pope had 
been at the death of Diyden. But there 
was no likeness between the two^ poets, 
dther in thdr characters or in their writ¬ 
ings. Pope was almost oitirdy lacking 
_ in the gentle quali- 

POET AHD HIS FBT gunianlffec- 

tion, so far as his 
poetry is concerned, 
while this was the 
enduring note of 
everything that 
Cowper wrote. With 
Cowper the com¬ 
mon domestic affec¬ 
tions are for the 
first time in English 
made the almost 
continual theme of 
a great poet. Ha 
was of a gentle and 
quiet nature, loving 
all simple things, 
fond of animals, and 
full of reverence for 
the works of God, 
though equally 
capable of enjoying 
the untainted humor 
of simple life, as we 


Aiic 1:400 ay UH taph." given on page 3138 
Man ” was another 

of the notable woriu written at Twicken¬ 
ham. 

If it is by no means a pleasant picture 
of the poet which we gather from his 
writings and the stories told about him, 
we have to bear in nu’nd that all his life 
was spent in physical suffering. “ When 
the poor little man got up in the morn¬ 
ing,” says one writer, “he had to be 
sewed into stiff canvas stays, ^thout 
which be could not stand erect; his thin 
body was wrapped in fur and ];nunelle; 
and bis meagre legs required three pairs 
of stockings to give them a respectable 


2657. He laclu the 
splendid vigor of Milton, and also the 
powerful satire of Pope, but be reaches the 
hearts of simple people by his gentleness 
and pure humanity. His greatest work 
is called “ The Task,” because he under¬ 
took to write it at the suggestion of a 
lady, as a task set him. It is a beauti¬ 
fully natural description of everyday life 
and the changing seasons, Cowpa’*s 
father was a clergyman. His mother died 
when he was about six years old, and 
shortly after he was sent to a boarding- 
school, where he led a very miserable 
life for two years before he was sent to 
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his native land and try his fortune in the West 
Indies, the poet brou^t out the first coBe^on 
of his writings in a volume pubOdied at.Kilifiaiv 
nock in 1786, a copy of whidi b now worth 
about $3,500. Very soon these poems were being 
johaDrpdcn talked of everywhere, and, althqt^ only a 
few dollars had been earned by the book, the 
young poet saw that fame might be within his 
grasp; so, instead of carrying out his intention 
to emigrate, he decided to btay in his native 
land. Perhaps, for his later life, this was almost 
a misfortune, as he found himself, when he went 
to Edinburgh in the winter of that year, the lion 
of the hour, sought after by all the great people 
of the town. His book was reprinted the next 
Aieunder Pope year, and brought him some much-need#d p,rep b si>«n«p 
money, but the entire sum he made from it, 
fv over several years, was only $2,500. 

I flower, and it is astonishing to discover bow 

I much he enriched the poetry of his native land 

1 t a short spare of time, by writing numerous 

new songs to old tunes. In 1788 Bui;,ns moved 
to Ellisland Farm, near Dumfries, and married 
Jean Armour; but the next year he was ap- 
pointed to a post in the excise service, which John kmm 
may be considered as one of his greatest mis- 

J "* ] fortunes, for it hd him into company, where his ^ 
fondness for drinking alcohol had adl too much 
encouragement. His farm, too, was a failure, 
and the remainder of his short life was neither 
happy nor creditable Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has written these beautiful lines about him 

" The lark of Scotia’s morning sky I 
Whose voice tnav sing his praises 

Robert Burns With Heaven’s own sunlight in his eve. Lord Tennyson 

_ _ ^ He walked among tlip daisies 

*" 1 through the cloud of fortune’s wrong 

4 j He soared to fields of glory, 

But left his land her sweetest song, 

And earth her saddest storj " 

I jyHr 4 Robert Bums died, July 21, 1796, at Dum- 
fnes, where he was buried. It is not for us to 
condemn in him the follies for which he paid by 
his untimely death, but rather should we admire 
WiUiutt Wordsworth the great genius that gave to the world so Robert Brownms 

_ predous a gift of immortal song, and honor those , 

fine qualities of courage, independence, and . 

manly energy which we find abundantly in the 
b&t expressions of his mind. p 

Another great poet, who was twenty-six years ) 
old at the time when Bums died, but who had 
not yet become famous, was William Wordsworth. 

He was bom at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, 

_ on April 7, 1770, and the greater part of his IHIIIilHHH 

Samuel T. Coiandca long life was pas^ in the beautiful Lake Dis- sussbethB Browning 
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trict, not far from bis place of birth. Hie 
life of Wordsworth was, hazily, the very 
reverse in every respect from that of 
Robert Bums, and, as a consequence, 
although be lived to be eighty years, there 
is less to say about him. It often hrqi* 
pens that the lives of men who have been 
foolish or unfortunate, and have died 
while still young, are more interesting to 
fell than those of men who have lived 
long and happily, and this is true in the 
case of Robert Bums and William Words¬ 
worth. 

T he youthful days op wobds- 

WORTH, AND HIS FIRST BOOK 
Wordsworth came of a good family. 
His parents died when he was young, 
but he was well looked after by his uncle, 
being sent to a private school, and later 
to Cambridge University. 

As a young man, Wordsworth spent 
some time in Switzerland and in France 
during the distracted period of the French 
Revolution. When he was twenty-three, 
he published his first moilest book of 
verse, in which he describes some of the 
sights he saw abroad. His book did not at¬ 
tract great attention. But here and there 
some persons of good taste—and par¬ 
ticularly his younger brother-poet, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge—read it, who realized 
that its writer had the gift of true poetry. 
Simplicity of words, combined with lofty 
thought, and the truthful picturing of 
natural scenes, were the ideals at which 
the young poet aimed, and these, through¬ 
out his long life, he always strove after— 
if not always successfully. 

While his friends would have had him 
become a clergyman, he was more in¬ 
clined to literary work, and as he came 
into a small legacy at the age of twenty- 
five, was, for a time at least, relieved of 
the need to earn his living. A few years 
later, the payment of a large sum of 
money, which the Earl of Lonsdale had 
owed Wordsworth’s father, provided the 
poet with an income which was sufficient 
to make him free to give all his thoughts 
to his beloved art of poesy. He had 
settled with his sister Dorothy in a cot¬ 
tage at Grasmere, and their companion¬ 
ship was not disturbed by his marriage, 
in 1802, and is one of the pleasantest 
chapters in literary friendships. Words¬ 
worth was, indeed, fortunate in many 
ways; he never knew the pinch of pov¬ 
erty, his friends were many and faithful, 
and his whole life was serene and happy. 


flowing like a gentle stream through gmn 

E astures. He was honored and admired 
y the great moi of his own day, and, on 
the death of his friend Southey, he was 
appointed Poet Laureate. He died on 
April 23, 1850, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Grasmere. Of all Eng¬ 
lish poets, he was perhaps the most un¬ 
equal, for, although he wrote much that 
was perfect, he wrote a neat deal that 
was feeble and colorless; but as a writer 
of the short poems, called sonnets, no 
English poet except Shakespeare and 
Milton has ever excelled him. 

S AMVEL COLBRIDOB, THE POET WHO 
WROTE “THE ANCIENT MARINER’* 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was two years 
younger than his friend Wordsworth, hav¬ 
ing been born in lifevonshire, on October 
21, 1772. He was the youngest child of 
a poor country vicar, and he received his 
education at the old Christ’s Hospital in 
London, perhaps better known as “ The 
Bluecoat School,” because of the uniform 
worn by its scholars. He was a remark¬ 
ably apt and brilliant scholar. In habits 
he seems to have been the dreamiest of 
boys, but hi-, dreams were bom of his 
deep and intelligent interest in the great 
works of literature. At Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity he gave promise of his remarkable 
powers, but, falling into debt, he enlisted 
in the dragoons, for which service, of 
course, he was totally unfit. His captain 
released him after a few months, on dis¬ 
covering that his recruit was better fitted 
for the study than the barracks, and he 
returned to Cambridge for a time. 

We next find him at Bristol, with his 
friend Robert Southey, dreaming bright 
dreams of a new and happier life across 
the Atlantic—dreams never to be realized. 
Still hard pressed for the means of life, 
he married and settled down for ^jme 
three years in a Somerset cottage, writing 
in this period some of his finest poetry. 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
and “ Christabel ” were two of his poems 
written here. 

“ The Ancient Mariner “ is one of the 
most beautiful and perfect thinra in Eng¬ 
lish literature. It describes, in the simple, 
unaffected style of the old ballads, the 
fateful voyage of a ship, whose disasters 
were supposra to have followed upon the 
shooting of an albatross, according to an 
ancient superstition of sailors. Although 
Coleridge had no personal experience of 
seafaring, all the men of letters who have 



















tbemsdves lived a sailor’s life are at one 
in coimdering “The Andait Mariner” 
the finest of all the poems that have at¬ 
tempted to reproduce for us the m3rateiy 
of the sea. This proves that the poet, by 
the exercise of imagination, can know, 
and make known to his fellow-men, tlie 
mysteries of Nature, without having gone 
through the actual experiences in his 
own person. 

C OLBRIDGB'S LAST DAYS AND THB 
POETS HE INFLUENCED 

It was largely due to the kindness of 
friends that the life of Coleridge was 
made possible. Left to himself, incapable 
of conducting his own affairs in an orderly 
way, thriftless and slothful, he would 
probably have sunk into abject poverty 
and died obscurely; but his friends, who 
admired his great genius, sheltered him, 
and cared for both him and his family. 
It was in the house of such a friend at 
Highgate, with whom he had lived for 
.some nineteen years, that he died, on 
July 25, 1834. 

Immensely admired by all the great 
men of his time, Coleridge had exerted 
a power over his fellow-poets even more 
remarkable than the volume and beauty 
of his own poetry. Among those who 
thus came under the spell of Coleridge 
were Byron, Shelley, and Keats, and, 
although they came a little later, we 
might say the same of Tennyson and 
Browning. Thus, ail these great poets, 
who lived at the same time, were in some 
way his followers, and so we can measure 
his profound influence. 

The story of Byron is almost as sad 
as that of Burns. He was born to un¬ 
happiness. His father, a dissipated officer 
of the Guards, was a nephew of the fifth 
Lord Byron, and his mother was a Scot¬ 
tish lady, who was singularly incapable 
of bringing up her child wisely, or making 
him a happy child. George Gordon 
Byron was bom in London, on January 
22, 178S, and was there left with his 
mother when his father went abroad, never 
to return. His mother took her little 
lame boy—for he had been deformed by 
infantile paralysis, it is believed—to Aber¬ 
deen, to be near her own friends, and 
there his early life was passed; but when, 
in 1798, his grand-uncle di^, and he 
became Lord Byron, he returned with 
his mother to England, where his educa¬ 
tion was continued at Harrow and, later, 
at Cambridge University. 


T HB YOtITH OBfTHB ItNaAPPY JUUif 
BOY, THB FliMQtlS LOBO ^' 

He was a headstrong and paiM^te 
youth, and his behavior at college was 
mark^ by much foolishness; dqi the 
power of poetry was in him, althou^ his 
first book, Hours of Idleness,” which 
was published during his college days, 
gives very little promise of the moving 
and glowing verse he was later to write. 
Visits to the ancient towns of the Conti¬ 
nent, and particularly some travel among 
the historic scenes of Grewe, shaped the 
young poet’s mind to works of romantic 
beauty, and in 1812 the first half of 
“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” his first 
great poem, and the finest of all his writ¬ 
ings, brought him immediate fame. 

Byron was now in London, as Bums 
before had been in Edinburgh, the lion 
of the day, admired and flattered by all 
sorts of praple. He was not, however, 
happy in his marriage, and his conduct as 
a man was severely condemned. In the 
spring of 1816, when he was only in his 
twenty-eighth year, he left his native land 
for good, an*d became a wanderer on the 
Continent. 

B YSON AS A SOLDIER OF GREECB, AND 
THE END OP HIS RESTLESS LIFE 
During those years of changing resi¬ 
dence, he wrote many fine poems, which 
brought him large sums of money; but 
his restless spirit knew little peace. The 
end of his short life became him better 
than much of his conduct after he left 
England. He joined the army of Greece 
as an officer in its war against its op- 
pres.sor, the Turk, and if Byron was not 
fated to die fighting for the freedom of the 
storied land he loved, he was still in 
active service when fever overtook him, 
and caused his death on April 19, 1824. 

The body of the poet was carried back 
to England, and conveyed by road to the 
burial-place of the Byrons at Hucknall 
Torkard, near their beautiful home of 
Newstead Abbey, which has long since 
passed into the hands of another family. 
So greatly had the romantic personality of 
the poet and the glamor of his poetry 
impressed themselves on his countrymen, 
that it is doubtful if the death of any 
other famous poet has ever occasioned 
so much' emotion as that of Byron. 
Tennyson himself has told us that when 
he heard Lord Byron was dead he felt 
that nothing else mattered; and, certainly, 
when the poet breathed his last, at Misso- 
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longhi, one of the most powerful voices 
' in English poetry was stilled. 

T he stobmv life and tragic death 

OP THE POET SHELLEY 

Another poet whose fate was also to 
become a wanderer abroad was Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, born on August 4, 179a, 
near Horsham, in Sussex. Shelley was a 
fair and beautiful youth, perhaps less 
manly in appearance than Byron, whose 
fine head and ardent eyes suggest at 
once a poet and a man of independent 
spirit. Shelley, like so many of the 
young men of his day, imbibed revolution* 
ary ideas, as a result of the great revolu¬ 
tion in France, and with these was united 
in him an unhappy revolt against the 
teaching of Christianity. The result was 
an ill-ordered and unrestful life, for, 
though his poetic genius greatly enriched 
English literature, with such fine works 
as “ Prometheus Unbound,” “ Adona *3,” 
and the “ Ode to the West Wind,” we 
cannot help feeling that his life was un¬ 
happy and his end tragic. He was 
drowned off the coast of Italy, on July 
8, 1823. His body was washed asWe 
near Viareggio, and it was cremated in 
the presence of some friends, one of whom 
was Lord Byron; his a^es were placed 
in a casket, and afterwards were buried in 
the Protestant cemetery at Rome. 

J OHN KEATS, ANOTHER GREAT POET 
WHOSE SUN WENT DOWN TOO SOON 

In that same burial-ground lie the 
. remains of another great English poet, 
who was a friend of Shelley, and who 
had died in the year before the latter 
was drowned. This was John Keats, who 
was born in London, October 31, 1795. 
Though only the son of a livery-stable 
keeper, and doomed to die before he had 
reached the age of twenty-six, he had 
yet, in his short life, by the grace of 
genius, made his name immortal. His 
poetry has the curious quality of being 
at once classical and natural. That is 
to say, steeped in the knowledge of the 
ancient writers upon whom the great 
poets of the Elizabethan era had modeled 
their verse, Keats wrote with all the 
artificial beauty of the Greeks, while yet 
he contrived to convey a sense of the 
freshness and sweetness which comes only 
direct from the love of Nature, as we 
find it in Chaucer and in Bums. One of 
his finest poems, “ To a Nightingale,” is 
on page 2744. He died of tuberculosis 
while at Rome, on February 23, 1821. 


Unlike the last three poets of whom we 
have been speaking, the next great writer 
who calls for our attention was to enjoy 
a long life of serene ha{^nness. Alfred 
Tennyson, who was bora at Somersby 
Rectory, in Lincolnshire, August 6, 1809, ‘ 
was the third of six sons. Althou^ his 
name is pre-eminent among the poets of 
the nineteenth century, had he diM at the 
age Keats was when he passed away, it 
is doubtful whether he would have been 
so well remembered to-day, for Keats at 
twenty-six had given us finer gems of 
poetry than Tennyson had produced at 
the same age. This will serve to show 
us how much the world lost by the un¬ 
timely death of Keats. 

T he YOUTHFUL DAYS AND EARLY 
WRITINGS OF ALFRED TENNYSON 
Tennyson was brought up in a bookish 
atmosphere. His father, to whom his 
early education was due, was a man of 
literary taste; both his elder brothers 
were poets. At Cambridge h^ gained 
a medal for a poem, and In 1826, nearly 
two years before he went to the univer¬ 
sity, he had joined his brother Charles 
in publishing a volume entitled “ Poems 
by Two Brothers,” which has long been 
one of the treasures of book-hunters. He 
was thus a poet at sixteen, and a poet he 
was bound to continue, as poetry was the 
passion of his life. His first independent 
work, which was published in 1830, and 
a second series two years later, were 
received so coldly by the critics that 
nearly nine years elapsed before he ven¬ 
tured to publish another; yet in these 
books were such poems as “ The Lady of 
Shalott,” “ The Lotus-Eaters,” and “ The 
Queen of the May,” which have long 
been esteemed among the finest examples 
of his poetry. 

Meanwhile he engaged himself on 
works'which were destined to conquer not 
only the literary critics, but the whole 
reading public. When, in 1842, he pub¬ 
lished two volumes containing “ Locksley 
Hall,” “ The Gardener’s Daughter,” 

“ Lady Qara Vere de Vere,” and many 
other poems of the rarest beauty, thrilling 
with a sweet new music, and mysterious 
with the glamor of old romance, he had 
quietly won the battle of fame, and was 
hailed on every hand as England’s new 
king of poets. Wordsworth was then the 
commandinj; figure among the poets, bu^ 
even he did homage to the genius of 
Tenns^son. 
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WHEN TENNYSON WAS A YOtING MAN 
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The proper title of thie charming, oId-fashtone4 picture by Frank Stone ta " The Suet,” but It ia particu* 
larly intcreeting for the portrait of Tennyion as a young man which it contains The young poet b seen 
standing in a leaning position behind the settee, hia thoughts apparently borne away on the wings of the 
melody. 


His fame established, the remainder of 
Tennyson’s long life was full of honor 
and of fine work His was not a wild 
and wayward nature, so he was happily 
spared the disasters that have overtaken 
so many of the poets. Yet he did not 
escape the struggles that all who have not 
inherited riches have to face, for he was 
a man of forty before he felt he could 
afford to marry. He took this st^ in 
the same year that he was appointed 
Poet I^urfate, in succession to Words¬ 
worth, and the year was also notable, in 
his life, for the publication of one of his 
greatest works—In Memoriam.” On 
e aioi we print some verses from this 




that much of his poetry is worthy to rank 
with the best of Shakespeare, he lacked 
the dramatic power in which the master 
poet was without a peer. 

Tennyson, after bis marriage, settled 
fur a time at Twickenham, on the 
Thames, but in 1853 he went to live at 
Fartingford, near Freshwater, in the Isle 
of Wight, where much of his life was 
passed, and in 1870 he became the owner 
of a very beautifid house, specially built 
for him at Aldworth, in Sussex, set on 
the edge of a woody hill, and looking clear 
across the rolling downs towarib the 
south coast. Here, and at Farringford, 
he enjoyed many years of serene and 
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son mourns the loss of a dear friend, 
Arthur Henry Hallam, the son of a great 
historian, who had been untimely cut off. 

* The greatest achievement of his later life 
was the writing of the “ Idylls of the 
King,” in which the old legends of King 
Arthur are told again, and invested with 
a new beauty. He ^so wrote number 
of {days, but, although many critics think 


literary world of his day. In 1884 his 
services to English literature were recog¬ 
nized by his elevation to the peerage as 
Baron Tennyson of Freshwater and Aid- 
worth. On October 6, 1892, he died at 
Aldworth, and was buried in Westminster 
Abb^. jflis life has been written by his 
son, the present Lord Tennyson. 

There was another great poet, very dif- 
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fercat from Tennyson in many ways, 
whose life ran its course witb timt of 


Tennyson. Robert Browning was ban 
in London, May 7, 1812, so that be was 
but three years the junior of Tennyson, 
who also outlived him by three years, 
Browning dying on December 12, 1889. 

A compasison op the two great 

POETS. BROWNING AND TENNYSON 

Like Tennyson, Browning began to 
write poetry at a very early age, his first 
published work having been written when 
he was nineteen. His early education 
was chiefly derived from travel abroad, 
and Italy, as we have seen in the case of 
other poets, had much to do in influencing 
the poet’s mind. 

Like Tennyson, he sought to inspire his 
fellow-men with hope, but there is, per¬ 
haps, in his poetry a stronger feeling of 
courage than we find in Tenn3^n. His 
verses are rugged and unhewn, like the 
rocks on the seashore, while Tennyson’s 
are policed and sweet with music, like 
a beautiful Italian garden with its foun¬ 
tains. He is not easy to understand at 
times, as he often tried to express more 
thought than his words could carry. In 
short, he is to be considered a greater 
^ thinker than a poet, although we have 
seen that in such pieces as “ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” on page 370, and 
“ How they Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” on page 2305, he could 
tell a moving story in clear and memor¬ 
able words. 

There were many contrasts in the char¬ 
acters of Tennyson and Browning. While 
the one loved to appear a pioet in his 
person, as well as in his works, the other 
endeavored always to be regarded as an 
ordinary man of affairs. Tennyson was 
somewhat inclined to withdraw himself 
from his fellow-men; Browning thrust 
himself boldly into the everyday life of 
his time, although we cannot suppose that 
be had a lesser love of poetry than Tenny¬ 
son had. But most people think that 
Tennyson was the greater poet of the 
two; and that his works will outlast those 
of Browning in the affections of most 
readers. 

E lizabeth barrbtt browning, Eng¬ 
land's greatest woman poet 

Some people even consider, though not 
quite wisely, that Browning’s wife, whose 
maiden name was ElizabeA Barrett, was 
a finer poet than her husband. It is true 
, although Browning was thirty-four 


when be married, and bad written several 
notable works, bis wj/eb fante was then t 


that. 


greater than bis own. 

Mrs. Browning was indeed a remark¬ 
able woman. Bom in Durham, March 6, 
x8o6, the daughter of a wealtlw land- 
owner, she was so clever as a child that, 
when a girl of ten, she could read the 
poets of Greece in their native language, 
and at fourteen she had herself written a 
poem of some merit. An injury received 
when she was about eighteen made her 
an invalid for many years, during which 
poetry was the solace of her life. Her 
gentle nature, her warm love of the poor 
and oppressed, and her steadfast faith 
in the goodness of God, are all admirably 
expressed in her sweet and eloquent 
poetry, of which “ Aurora Leigh,” a work 
of considerable length, is perhaps the 
finest and purest flower. 

T he last days of Robert browning 

AT HIS PALACE IN VENICE 

When the Browning were married, in' 
1846, they left England, and took up their 
home in the lovely Italian town of Flor¬ 
ence, about which we read on page 2787, 
and there, on June 30,1861, Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing died. Her husband survived her for 
many years, and towards the end of his 
life he removed to one of the fine old 
palaces that stand .along the Grand Canal 
in Venice, as seen in the pictures on 
page 3077. There Robert Browm’ng 
passed away, on the very day that his 
last book of poems, “Asolando; Fancies 
and Facts,” was published; but his body 
was taken to England, and buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the very last day 
of 1889. 

Edward Fitzgerald, who was bora in 
the same year as Tennyson, is known 
for his wonderful translations of poetry 
from other languages into English. He is 
best remembered by his tran|lation of a 
long poem called the “ Rubiiiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” a celebrated Persian poet, 
who lived centuries ago. Fitzgerald trans¬ 
lated Omar’s thoughts and clothed them 
in his own words, and the result is a' 
beautiful and moving poem. 

M atthew Arnold's busy life 

AND HIS WORK 

Matthew Arnold, who wrote “The''] 
Forsaken Merman,” on page 3401, was 
bora in 1822 at Laleham, near the place 
where the battle of Hastings was fought. 
He was a son of Thomas Arnold, a very 
famous head master of Rugby, and with 
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As «r» Jiave jiitt aald, Rdslety vleft 
school to stadly, pahat&ig, sod jt 
this ait that he nrst yroa hi$ 
studied at a school called Ckiyfk'’iiiVt j 


X (]ie eK^jtka of ooe year at Winchester, 

A all his schoolboy dam woe spent at the 
f great school of whith ha fatha- was the 

' head. From Ru^y be went to Balliol _ __ _ _ .. , 

! College in Oxford University, and grad- Acadony, at the Royal Academy Anaque 
uated in 1S44 at the age of twwty-two. School, and with the artist Ford Maddox 
He did not, like Tennyson, devote all his Brown, mid became a mmnber of a 
time to writing poetry. Rather, he made famous band oi painters called tlie Pre- 
it the pastime of a very busy life, and, Raphaelite Brothers, who sought to bring 
perhaps for this reason, most of his poems badr to the art of modern pain^g the 


are short. 

After his graduation he received a 
fellowship in the university, and later 
became private secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe, who was one of the most powerful 
statesmen of his time. Lord Lansdowne 
made him an inspector of the primary 
schools, and in this position he did much 
to raise the standard of education in 
England. In 1857 he was made professor 
of poetry at Oxford, and for ten years he 
fflled this chair, in addition to fulfilling 
the duties of Us inspectorship, a post 
which he held until two years before his 
death. Besides this he wrote books and 
reports on education, and critical essays. 

Critics do not as a rule rmik Matthew 
Arnold as high as Tennyson and Brown¬ 
ing. Nevertheless his poetry is of a very 
high order, and many people think that 
“ Thyrsis,” an elegy written on the death 
of his friend, the poet Clough, is one of 
the finest elegies in the English language. 
“ Thyrsis,” “ Sohrab and Rustum,” 
“ Balder Dead,” “ The Forsaken Mer¬ 
man ” are favorites among his poems. 
He is even better known for his critical 
essays than for his poetry, and every 
high school student should study at least 
one of these essays, if only for the sake 
of studying his style. 

D ante gabeiel rossbtti. 

THE PAINTER POET 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who was six 
years younger than Matthew Arnold, was 
bom in London. His father, who was an 
Italian, was professor of Italian at a 
London college. Young Dante Gabriel 
left school when he was about fifteen, to 
study painting, but in such a home as 
his, his education in languages and liter¬ 
ature went on insensibly in fine conversa¬ 
tion and daily reading. His father was a 
poet. His sister, Christine, whose beauti¬ 
ful poem “ The Goblin Market ” you will 
find on page became almost as 

famous as Dante Gabriel, and his other 
brother and sister are well known for 
their literary work. 


sinqilicity of the early masten. Rossetti 
was really the chief spirit in this move¬ 
ment, and had a great influence over the 
young artists of his day. He is classed 
with such painters as Holman Hunt, 
Millais, Sir Frederick Leighton, Bume- 
Tones and Tadema. He had no 
less influence as a poet, and it is as a 
poet that we must think of him here. 

He does not rank among the great' 
poets, but his writing has wonderful 
beauty, and he had a remarkable power 
of writing so that his readers can see the 
same pictures that he saw. His famous 
poems are *'The Blessed Damoxel,” a 
series of beautiful sonnets, which he 
wrote in memory of his wife, and a 
ballad “ The King’s Tragedy ” in which 
he tells the story of Kate Barlass. He 
died in 1882 at the age of fifty-four. 

W ILLIAM MORRIS, A POET WHO MADE 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 

Like Rossetti, William Morris was a 
painter as well as a poet, and he was 
also a furniture maker. He was bom in 
Essex, near London, in 1834. His child¬ 
hood home was near Ep[>ing Forest, 
through which he roamed at will, and there 
he gained a love for nature, which he kept 
all through his life. It is said that ^ 
could recognize eveiy wild bird of that 
forest on the wing. From a private school 
he went to Marlborough College and from 
there to Oxford. At first hie intended 
to become a clergyman, but at Oxford 
he changed his mind, and determined to 
study architecture, and at the end of 
about a year his friend, Burne-Jones, 
persuaded him that his real genius lay 
in painting. Meantime he had begun to 
write, and in 1858 he publi^ed his first 
volume of poetry. 

Although he studied both art^ he was 
destined - to be neither an architect nor 
a painter. After his marriage in 1859, 
he decided to build a bouse, n^ch should 
be, he told his friends, “ a small palace 
of art,” and this house was the beginning 
of the artistic movement of whiw you 
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may read in the “ Makm of Beautiful 
T^ngs.’* He had such difficulty in find* 
ing, for his bouse, furniture and fittings 
that were not heavy and ugly, that he 
bad them made from his own deigns. 
Furniture, wall-paper, hangings, stained 
glass, everything that was required for 
the touse was made. From this it was 
an easy step to beroming a manufacturer, 
and with his friends, Burne-Jones, and 
Rossetti, and two others, he formed a 
partnenmip to manufacture wall-paper, 
tiles, tapestry and furniture. 

Amid all this activity be found time to 
write tales and sketch^, and the poems 
which place him high on the list of the 
minor English poets. Most of his poetry 
is story-telling in verse, in which he fol¬ 
lowed the model set by Chaucer. His 
.busy life came to an end in the year 1896. 

A lgernon Charles swinburnb 

AND HIS MUSICAL VERSES 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, who was 
a close friend of both Rossetti and Morris, 
wa.s perhaps a greater poet than either, 
though not so fine a man, and he had 
not the ability that his friends had, of 
expressing himself in art as well as in 
words. He was bom in London in the 
year 1837, l^ut spent all his early years 
in the country. His grandfather had a 
home in the north of England; his father, 
who was an admiral in the British navy, 
bought a house on the Isle of Wight, and 
his family spent the warm summer 
months in the north, and the rest of the 
year in the south. The poet spent his 
schoolboy years at Eton, and from that 
school naturally went to Oxford, where 
be stayed three years, but left without 
graduating. 

He must have been writing at Oxford, 
for the year that he left he published two 
dramas, “ The Queen Mother ” and 
*' Rosamond.” Five years later he pub¬ 
lished ” Atalanta in Calydon ” and other 
poems, which some one said introduced 
into the language ” new astonishing melo¬ 
dies.” From this time on he published 
many poems, and, while his work is not 
very well known by ordinary readers, it 
is generally conced^ by students that he 
brought back to English poetry a rich 
flow of song that it seemed to have lost. 

P OETS OF OUR OWN TIME, HOST OF 
WHOM ARB STILL ALIVE 

Rudyard Kipling was born in 1865 
in Bombay, where ms father was curator 
of the museum. He was sent to England 


to school, and after Ms retuin to India, 
at the a^ of seventeen, he became an 
assistant editor of a newmper, and b^[an 
to write the stories for woich 1 h is so well 
known. Many of his poems are very 
fine, espedaUy those that are scatte^ 
through his volumes of short stories. He 
has published three volumes of poems, 

“ Barrack Room Ballads,” ” The &ven 
Seas ” and ” The Five Nationsi.” 

William Butler Yeats, the best known 
of the Irish poets who ^ve come to the 
front in what has been call^ *' re¬ 
naissance of Irish poetiy,” was bom in ' 
1865 in Dublin. When be was a little 
boy, he went to school in London, wWe ‘ 
his parents lived for some years, but after ' 
a time they went back to Dublin, and te ‘ 
was sent to school there. At first he i 
meant to be an artist, like his father, but . 
his desire to write was too strong, and < 
he began to send poems and articles to * 
the Dublin periodicals. He has written * 
much poetry, all of it dealing with Irish i 
life, history and folk stories, and he has < 
also written a number of pla}rs. ^ 

Stephen Phillips, who lived from 1868 ^ 
to 1915, attended Shakespeare’s old scIkioI \ 
at Stratford-on-Avon for a time, and per- i 
haps the association gave him the idea i 
of becoming an actor at the end of his ^ 
first year at Queen’s College, Cambridge | 
Afterwdid he taught history to army J 
students, but later on abandoned teaching ) 
to write plays and poems. < 

Two poets who are better known than j 
Phillips in this country are John Mase- 1 
field and Alfred Noyes. John Masefield, i 
who was born in 1875, 1^ a life of ad¬ 
venture in his youth. As a boy he became ' 
a sailor, and afterward spent some time 
m New York, where he was glad to work 
with his hanck. Then he went home and ,| 
began to write plays and poems and stories ' 
of the, sea. His best poems are poems of 
the sea, because they are drawn from his j 
own experience. 1 

Alfr^ Noyes, who was born in 1880, 
received quite a different training, for he 
was educated at Oxford, and adopted 
literature as his profession in his college 
days. He has written fine poems, but it i 
is too soon to say how many will live. ( 
The same thing may be said of all these ' 
later men. No one can tell how many of ] 
the men, whom in our da^ we call great, ‘ 
will be able to stand against the verdict , 
of generations that are to come. 
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Santo Domingo, tbo Capital of the Dommican Republic 

THE ISLANDS OF THE WEST INDIES 
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A tropical islands 
of the West Indies is 
one long tale of stirring adventure 
—of Spanish treasure hunters, 
corsairs, buccaneers and bloody sea 
fights. Before the time of Colura* 
bus, there were legends of enchanted 
islands, far out in the Atlantic, that 
disappeared from view even as adven¬ 
turous sailors were about to land upon 
their shores. 

Look at the map of the United 
States and you will see four large 
islands stretching more than 1,300 
miles eastward from the entrance to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and forming ihe 
northern shore of the Caribbean Sea 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti and Porto Rico; 
these are the Greater Antilles. Curv¬ 
ing outward and downward from 
Porto Rico until it almost touches the 
coast of South America is a chain of 
smaller islands which form the eastern ' 
end of the Caribbean, these are the 
Lesser Antilles. There is still a 
smaller chain of islands, the u{^r end ] 
of which almost touches Florida; these ( 
are the Bahamas, which are not a part ] 
of the Antilles at all. There are nearly 1 
100,000 square miles of land in these ( 
islands, of which Cuba has almost one- ] 
half; Haiti, Jamaica and Porto Rico ^ 
are next in size. Trinidad, another of ^ 
the larger islands, lies away down at 1 
the lower end of the Lesser AntiUes, so 1 
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S9M close to the South 

American coast that 
many always think of 
^ it as a part of that continent. 

^ About* the centre of the outer 
r edge of the Bahamas is a tiny 
island of special mterest, callea 
Watling or San Salvador, because here 
it was long supposed that Colum¬ 
bus first trod on American soil, though 
some historians think that Cat Island, 
to the northwest, is the island which 
Columbus called San Salvador in the 
mistaken belief that he had reached 
India by a shorter route. The two 
original tribes of “ Indians ” whom 
C'olumbus and the first explorers 
found were called the Arawaks, and 
the Caribs. The first were a gentle 
race which were quickly exterminated 
by the Spaniards, but the Caribs 
fought for every inch of their land, 
and a few of them still survive. 

T he spakish gold seekers 

EXPLORE THE ISLANDS 
The first Spaniards, who accom¬ 
panied Columbus on his later voyages, 
or went with the leaders who followed 
him, were fortune hunters They did 
not want to till the soil; they did not 
even want to dig the gold which they 
h(^>ed to bring back to Spain in such 
vast quantities. Work of any kind 
was unpleasant, and their purpose was 
to force the natives to dig gold for 
them. For this reason the first Span- 
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I ish settlements were planted on the 
shores of Cuba, Haiti and Porto Rioi, 
those big islands in whose mountains 
some gold was found. The low and 
sandy islands of the Bahamas, though 
first discovered, were neglected and left 
to other nations to settle or coloi^. 
For the same reasons the Lesser Antilles 
were never settled by the Spaniards, 
thoi^h they claimed them as long as they 
possibly could. 

The peaceful Arawafcs, whom the 
Spaniards found living in the Bahamas 
) and Greater Antilles, were not of the 
) stock of which slaves are made. When 
» they resisted the efforts of the Spaniards 
' to forte them to work in the mines, they 


N SORO tLAVBRT It INTRODUCBD 
ON THE PLANTATIONS 

The Spaniards who remained behind 
gradually discovered that sugar, an ex¬ 
pensive luxury in Spain, could be pro¬ 
duced from the fertile soil of Cuba, Haiti 
and Porto Rico at a large profit They had 
learned from the Arawaks how to plant 
and smoke tobacco, and a demand was 
also growing at home. Cotton brought 
better prices than wool. This was Uie 
beginning of the rich trade which sprang 
up between Spain and the West Indies, 
and the need of labor to work the large 
plantations brought with it a trade in 
negro slaves. Large numbers were im¬ 
ported every year from the west coast of 
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Xingaton, the capital and chief port of Jamaica, is well located and has an excellent harbor The town 
hat many modern improvements, such aa electric lights, street railways, and an abundant water supply 
The auburba are noted for their beauty, and the most attractive homes are outside the city The town is 
kept clean and la healthful, which is rather unusual for a town in the West Indies 


were butchered. Those that were cap¬ 
tured died soon after. In less than a 
hundred years after the first appearance 
of the Spaniards, there were only sixty 
families of natives in Cuba, and the 
neighboring islands had suffered in the 
same way. The Spaniards did not inter¬ 
fere with the Caribs, natives of the Lesser 
Antilles, a stronKr and more warlike race. 

As soon as the Spaniards found that 
gold was not so plentiful in the Antilles 
as th^ had hoj^, the treasure hunters 
went further; Cortes to Mexico, to rob 
the Aztecs; others sailcxl to the Spanish 
Main, as the South American coast, from 
the mouth of the Orinoco to Darien, was 
called, in search of the fabled kingdom 
of gold, whicdi th^ named *' El Dorado.” 


Africa. If you were to make a trip to 
the West Indies to-day, you would see 
how many black people, and how few 
white people are living there now, 

I'he ships of France, England and the 
Netherlands were at this time in search 
of new markets. They ventured to the 
Spanish islands, at first in the hope of 
picking up profits. When the Spaniards 
would not allow this, these vessels were 
used as slave ships. Then these mer¬ 
chant pirates began arming their ships 
and fell to plundering the settlements 
or to lying in wait for the treasure gal¬ 
leons of Spain and capturing them. 

One of the most prominent of these 
sea rovers was Sir John Hawkins, who 
made tlu'ee trips, between 1562 and 1567, 
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from the African coast, with daves, to 
Ht^aniola, as Haiti was called. On his 
third trip the Spaniards destroyed four 
of his five ships. At that time he had 
with him Francis Drake, tl^ only a 
boy. Five years later Dnike went forth 
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raided the Spanish settlements on the 
Isthmus, though there was no war be¬ 
tween England and Spam at the time. 
After the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada by the English, Spain began to 
grow weaker as a nation, and at the con¬ 
clusion of peace with England, Spain 
was content to keep only the four 
islands which she was occupying, Cuba, 
Haiti, Porto Rico and Jamaica. 


The first EiuUdi settlement hi these 
islands was mai» in 1634, by Sir tbomas 
Warner, at the head of a mimber of 
gentlemen adventurers. Thw first todt 
possession of the island of St. Christo¬ 
pher, often known as St Kitt’s. The 
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had to upon a French corsair, by the 
name of J^ambuc. for bdp. As a 
result, part of the island was given over 
to the »ench. In 1636 the Dutch made 
a settlemoit on St Eustatius, and, in 
1646, French colonists landed on St 
Bartholemew. 

The fierce Caribs, however, were by 
no means passive during these attempts 
to deprive them of their land For many 
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The Bennuda lalaada include 360 small lelands but Bennuda proper 11 three times as tarse aa all the 
othcre toeether Hamilton a part of which it shown in the pictuie, ic the largest town The lelandi are 
of coral formation and are ve^ beautiful There are no atreame, and people depend upon the raina for 
fresh water Everywhcie you will eee that ciaterns ate provided tor the etorage of drinking water 


O THER NATIONS DEMAND A SHARE 
OF THE SPOILS 

The English, the Dutch and the 
French began to occupy the smaller chain 
of islandb, the Lesser Antilles, about this 
time The Dutch West India Company 
was formed in 1621, the French m 1626, 
and the first English patents which led 
to plantations in this region fell between 
1623 and 1627 Each one of the great 
European powers had a different reason 
for wanting to take possession of the is¬ 
lands. Spain wished for gold and mineral 
wealth, France desired trade and settle¬ 
ments, and the Dutch hoped to cripple 
their ancient enemy, Spain, by cutting 
off the sources of her wealth. The Eng¬ 
lish intended to settle permanently. 


years they fought the invaders of their 
islands, with more or less success. 
Finally, the few who remained, realizing 
that they must some day be overcome, 
made an agreement with the whites 
whereby the two islands of St Vincent 
and Dominica were to be given up to 
them Later many of them went to an 
island off the coast of Honduras There, 
in Honduras and St. Vincent, the last of 
the fighting race of Caribs may be found 
to this day 

T he zslamds pass from 

HAND TO HAND 

For nearly two hundred years after 
the first settlements of these islands, they 


frequently passed from hand to hand, 
for during this long period there was 
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hardly a year in which at least two of country, declaring all men eciuaf. The 
the great powers were not at war with white planters accepted the new order, 
each other. The most important of these but th^ refused to apply its principle of 
change.s, which was p^manent, was the equaliQr to the black slaves. Even the 
taking of Jamaica by an English fleet free negroes were not allowed to become 
under Admiral Penn, the father of citizens. The result was an uprising of 
William Penn, in 1655. t^ negroes, led by a young mulatto who 

Aside from the four nations of which had been educated in Paris. This so 
we have spoken, a fifth clement entered alarmed the French government, espe- 
into the fighting. During all this time dally as the English and Spanish forces 
the Spanish .settlements in Haiti had been were making a successful attack on the 
in the eastern part of the island, around colony, that the negroes were dedared 
Santo Domingo, while the western part free in 1793. This brought all the slaves 
was left to the natives, who lived by over to the side of the French Republic, 
hunting wild cattle and hogs. Here the At their head was now perhaps the 
roving traders and adventurers would most remarkable man the negro race has 
put in for surolies of smoked meat, ever produced, Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
They were largely French and English, He was a full-blooded black, bom a slave, 
and were later joined by some French but with a genius for commanding men. 
who had been driven away from the The French saw his great ability, and 
island of St. Christopher. made him commander-in-chief of the 

T he keckless buccanebrs native forces. He drove out the English 

RULE HAITI and Spanish troops, and, in 1795, France 

This little colony of “ boucaniers,” or and Spain made a treaty by which the 
“ meat driers,” which is what the French Spanish colony on the eastern end of the 
word means, settled in the island called iSand was ceded to the French. Tous- 
Tortuga, where they did a profitable saint L’Ouverture became governor-gen- 
business, and their little island became eral and practKally dictator. In i8ot 
the centre of supply for the rovers and he proclaimed the absolute independ- 
smugglers. These buccaneers, as the ence of Haiti, with himself as supreme 
English called them, were raid<kl by the chief. Napoleon, who was then in power, 
Spanish in 1638. While away on a hunt- sent out an army of 30,000 men, and a 
ing trip their settlement was burned. In long war followed. Yellow fever came 
revenge they got together a fleet of vessels to the aid of the struggling blacks. The 
and made the robbing of the Spanish French general adced for a conference, 
their chief business and pleasure. It was which Totissaint L’Ouverture panted 
partly due to them that Spain lost one and attended in person. Here he was 
of her four big islands, Haiti. seized and carried over a prisoner to 

Let us see how this came about. The France, where he died in prison of 
“ Brethren of the Coast,” as they called starvation. 

themselves, went to the western end of Meanwhile the blacks continued to 


Haiti. They were joined by other 
Frenchmen, who laid out plantations, 
brought slaves to work on the land, and 
prospered. Before the Spaniards were 
fully aware of the danger these mm had 
built a fort at the head of the bay which 
sheltered them and called it Port-au- 
Prince. After a war between Spain and 
France, which ended in 1697, Spain gave 
up this end of the island to France. 

HE NEGRO REVOLT. AND THEIR 
leader, TOUSSAINT L’OUVBRTURB 

Ninety years later, on the eve of the 
French Revolution, this French colony 
had twice the population of the Spanish 
colony, and pos^sed more than twice 
its wealth and foreign trade. Then came 
the Great Revolution in the mothn’ 


fight. Finally the French forces were 
penned in and forced to surrender, and . 
so France lost the neatest of her Wt't 
Indian cplonies. The Haitians declared 
their independence in 1804, and a negro, ^ 
General Dessalines, was proclaimed pres- ! 
ident for life. Ve^ soon he declared . 
himself emperor, with the title of Jean < 
acques I, but he proved to be such a * 
rule that two years later his own | 
soldiers waylaid and killed him. Until < 
1844, except for a little time when Spain . 
regained her colony at Santo Domingo, < 
the whole island continued under one ^ 
government as the Republic of Haiti. | 
Thm there was a ^lit, and the old Span- ^ 
ish colony bec^e the Dominican Re- 4 
public. ^ 
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T iBjE oomwiCAJr 
UPU8UC 

The Dominican Republic is nearly 
double the size of the Haitian Republic, 
but has only 700,000 pei^e. Of these 
about oneotenm are Spanish, while the 
rest are principally colored pMple. The 
pure blai^ are very few in number in 
Santo Domingo. There is a national 
congress of twelve senators and twenty- 
four deputies. Each senator represents 
a province, while the deputies are elected 
in proportion to population. American 
and English capital has been encouraged. 


The pepulatkja of Htiti fe ^qmewbeee 
between x,500,000 and s,50o/>00l of 
which about ninety per cent is pure black. 
The remainder is omored, as tbc»e partly 
white are csdled. The few whites are 
mostly foreigners, as the French planters 
were exj^led shortly after the declara¬ 
tion of indqiendence. The eqmrts are 
cotton, coffee, cacao, mahogany, torttdse- 
shell, zinc and coppa:, but the resources 
of the country are practically undevel¬ 
oped. So strong is the prejudice against 
foreigners that they are not allowed to 
hold real property. 
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Namii, situated on the {eland of New Providence, ia the meet important town in the Bahamah These are 


but there has been much disorder. There 
are a university, two colleges and many 
spools. The exports are chiefly sugar, 
coffee, cacao, mahogany, hides and honey, 
of whidh about hdf goes to the United 
States. In May, 1916, the United Slates 
landed troops to preserve order, and now 
controls the island. 

R evolutions in haxti, which 

POECBD THE UNITED STATES TO ACT 
The history of the Haitian R^blic 
has been a very stormy one. Almost 
every ruler, whether emperor or presi¬ 
dent, has met a violent death The up¬ 
risings have been so numerous that the 
United States government was compelled 
to send a military force to restore law 
and order, and it is still held there. 


S PAIN IN PORTO RICO, 

THE “RICH PORT” 

After the capture of Jamaica by the 
English and the loss of their colony at 
Santo Domingo, the Spaniards kept only 
Porto Rico and Cuba. Like Jamaica, 
Porto Rico was much neglected; all 
through the seventeenth and far into the 
eighteenth century the beauty and riches 
of the island were overlook^. In 1700 
there were only three villages on the 
island, and in 1765 there were only 
45,000 inhabitants At last Spain began 
to wake up to the value of this rich 
possession. Spanish peasants were sent ] 
out as real colonists and negro slaves i 
were imported. In 1859 the Spanish < 
Cortes, or legislature, granted a constitu- < 
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tion to Porto Rico, which made it a 
province of Spain in&tead of a colony^ 
and gave it representation in the Corta. 
The way in which the United States 
gained possession of this island is told 
in another place. 

The history of Cuba is by far the 
stormiest of all Spanish West Indian pos¬ 
sessions. Until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the colony did not 
grow much. A good many French im¬ 
migrants came into Cuba after the revo¬ 
lution in Haiti. Wealthy planters from 
the South American colonies also came, 
and began to develop the land. The 
governor-general, however, was always a 
despot, with the power of a military 
commander in a besieged city. In 1879, 
after the first revolutionary movements 
had been initiated, the Cortes granted 
representation to Cuba, as it had done to 
Porto Rico, but the elections were so 
controlled that the deputies were needy 
all natives of Spain, and not of Cuba. 

The further history of Cuba under 
Spanish rule is that of a series of revolu¬ 
tions. Beginning with the organization 
of the Black Eagles in 1827, one up¬ 
rising followed another until 1895, when 
the revolution was organized which ter¬ 
minated only with the active intervention 
of the United States, thiee years later, 
and the final loss of Cuba and Porto Rico 
to Spain. 

The United States had declared that it 
would not keep Cuba, and held to the 
promise. When the Spanish troops left, 
the United States took control, but turned 
over the ishmd to the Cubans in 1901. 
In 1906 a revolution broke out, and the 
Unit^ States again held control until 
1909. C'uba is a republic, with a Presi¬ 
dent, a Vice-President, a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The popula¬ 
tion is about 2,500,000. Havana, with 
350,000 inhabitants, is the largest city. 
The Island has some important minerals, 
valuable forests and much fertile soil.* It 
is one of the leading sugar-producing 
countries of the world. 

J AMAICA, THE CHIEF POSSESSION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 

After the English occupation of 
Jamaica, Port Royal and Kingston, the 
chief ports, became the headquarters of 
the cniiang buccaneers, rovers and slave 
traders. Jamaica was alwa3rs the best 
customer for African daves, which in¬ 
dicated the rapid growth of sugar plant¬ 


ing. From this cause came the greatest 
disturbances in its history. Many of 
the blacks escap^ to the mountains, 
where they lived in savage communities. 
These runawa)^, known as maroons, 
would descend from their strongholds 
and raid the settlements. An irregular 
warfare was carried on for many years. 
Finally peace was concluded by offering 
the maroons a reservation on which they 
would not be disturbed so long as they 
did not molest the whites. There were 
also violent uprisings of the slaves, even 
after they had been freed, in 1833. These 
were put down with a cruelty inspired by 
a fear of their vast majority in numbers. 

T he exports of 

JAMAICA 

Throughout all the British West Indies 
the emancipation of the slaves causcdi 
heavy losses to the sugar planters. To¬ 
gether with this event came the discovery 
that sugar could be extracted from the 
beet as well as from cane; these two 
causes together seemed at one time to 
threaten the complete ruin of the West 
Indian planters. The sugar industry has 
never quite recovered. To-day bananas 
are Jamaica’s chief export, followed by 
sugar, coffee and rum. Tobacco is of 
growing importance. As yet only a 
fourth of the island is under cultivation. 
Of the total population, numbering about 
800,000, only 16,000 are white. There 
are about 20,000 Asiatic coolies, mostly 
Hindoos, in Jamaica, who have been im¬ 
ported as plantation laborers. Many 
smaller islands are attached to Jamaica, 
for governmental purpose. Kingston, the 
capital, is an attractive city. 

T he BAHAMAS DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR 

The Bahamas, neglected by the Span¬ 
iards and infested with buccaneers and 

E irates during the days of much fighting, 
ecaine a Crown colony in 1787. The 
settlers were largely loyalist colonists 
from the United States, who were expelled 
during and after the American Revolu¬ 
tion.* It was the contraband trade, 
brought by the Confederate blockade 
runners during our Civil War, that gave 
these little islands, and especially Nassau, 
their chief port, their first prospwity. 
Trade is still largely with the Unit^ 
States, consisting mostly of sponges, 
hemp, and pineapples. 

In the Lesser Antilles, Great Britain 
possesses most of the islands. Of these 
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Barbados is tbe most important, though 
it is only twenty-one miles long and four¬ 
teen across. P'or its size it is one of the 
most thickly populated spots on the face 
of the earth. The inhabitants number 
200,000, of which only one-tenth are 
whites. 

T he lake or 
ASPHALT 

Trinidad is a large island, dose up to 
the mainland of South America. At first 
it was thinly populated by the Spaniards, 
but after one of the sevei^ wars between 
them, Spain ceded it to England. The 
population is the same as that of Bar¬ 
bados, but hardly one-eighth of the land 


El Dorado, the Jand of gold, whielrled 
so many Spanish grandees acrvok' the 
Western Oc^. The Dutch were the 
first to make permanent settlements 
here, but whoi Holland was drained Into 
French politics, in 1796, she lost to Great 
Britain the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon 
and the Guiana settlemnits. 

English settlers from Barbados at¬ 
tacked these Dutch setUemaits and took 
them with little difficulty. They were 
restored in 1802, but the next year Great 
Britain again took over what is now 
known as British Guiana. The colony 
is to-day of about the same area as &eat 
Britain. Its government is still much 



At first glance one could think that this street might be anywhere in North America, but it ta really, in Port 
of Spain, on the island of Trinidad. The city la one of the fincat towns in the West Indie^ and the acene 
shows a part of the European quarter. The building on the right of the picture is the SngUsh church. 


is under cultivation. On the idand is a 
great lake of aiphalt, and this is one of 
the chief articles of export. Here, too, 
(he sugar industry has been injured, but 
of late, cacao, coffee and tobacco have 
been exported at a growing rate. 

M ainland possessions op 

GREAT BRITAIN 

British Guiana and British Honduras, 
though mainland possessions, belong 
with the British West Indies. Both were 
brought under the Crown during the 
wars of the French Revolution. Guiana 
was the name given to a vast area east 
of the Orinoco fever. Sir Walter Raleigh 
first penetrated these wilds in search of 


the same as when held by the Dutch. Its 
staple crops are sugar and cotton, and 
the negro element is very large. 

British Honduras arose out of settle¬ 
ments of wood-cutters, who migrated in 
the eighteenth century to the coast of 
Yucatan. They claimed to be independ¬ 
ent of the rulers of Mexico. From about 
1756, England began to extend her pro¬ 
tection to these settlers about Belize Bay. 
though did not dispute the rights 01 
Spain.. Belize was the port of shipment 
for the dye woods and other timber. 
There a mrm of local self-government 
grew up., In 1798, Spain attempted to 
expel intruders, but the settlers, 
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[ aided by English sailors, repelled the 
[ assault and attained a sort of indep^d- 
ence recognized by both powers. British 
[ Honduras is now a Crown colony of 
[ Great Britain, and prospers because of 
) its wealth of mahogany. 

T he government op the islands 

OF THE WEST INDIES 

The governments of the British West 
Indian colonies do not give much 
power to the people. The reason is 
simple. It is the great number of ne¬ 
groes, who do not know how to govern 
themselves. In the Bahamas, the negroes 
have little or no political power. The 
government of the colony is chiefly in 
the hands of a governor, an executive 
council and a legislative council ap¬ 
pointed in England. There is a legisla¬ 
tive assembly of twenty-nine members, 
elected by the people, but only those 
having property can vote. Few negroes 
vote and the electors are mainly ’ mer¬ 
chants and property owners. 

In Jamaica the negro outbreak of 1865 
led the planters to desire the stronger 
government of a Crown colony. In 1884, 
a part of the legislative council was 
made elective. The Barbados House of 
Assembly is very old. Trinidad and 
Tobago, a small neighboring island, have 
a legislative council in common, nomi¬ 
nated by the Crown; they have never had 
representative institutions. 

F rench territory in the 

WEST INDIES 

Though France can no longer be rated 
as a colonizing power in the West Indies, 
she still possesses two important islands 
in the Lesser Antilles, Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, besides French Guiana on 
the mainland. The first of these will be 
remembered because of the great eruption 
of Mt. Pelee. The island is about forty- 
five miles long and fifteen across, but ex¬ 
tremely moimtainous. Martinique, as the 
centre of French life and activity in the 
West Indies, was much disturbed by the 
French Revolution. A serious- outbreak 
of the negroes occurred in 1831, but was 
suppressed. All free persons were given 
the political rights of French citizens, 
and in 1848 all the slaves were emanci¬ 
pated. The present population is esti¬ 
mated at 185,000, of which 10,000 are 
whites and the remainder colored. Like 
Guadeloupe, Martinique is a department 
of France, with one senator and two 
deputies to represent it. The governor 


and the council are appointed by the 
home government. French Guiana has a 
population of about 50,000. The chief 
products are cocoa, sugar, ginger,' coffee 
and fruits. It has valuable gold mines, 
We remember Martinique chiefly be¬ 
cause it was the birthplace of the unhappy 
Empress Josephine, and the ruins of the 
house are still to be seen. Off the coast of 
French Guiana is Devil’s Island, where 
Captain Alfred DrQrfus was confined for 
four terrible years, from 1895 to 1899. 

T he dutch west 

INDIES 

Curasao, off the coast of Venezuela 
and west of Trinidad, is the headquarters 
of the Dutch colonics in the West Indies. 
Not only the neighboring islands of Buen 
Aire and Aruba, but Saba, St. Eustatius 
and part of St. Martin in the Northern 
Caribbees, are dependencies of Holland, 
administered by deputies of the governor 
of Curasao. This island is about forty 
miles long, with a surface of arid plains. 
The inhabitants number about 30,000, 
of which about a third are negroes. 
There is a deficiency of water, and the 
people art' compelled to store rain water. 
Com, cotton, sugar, tobacco and fruits, 
phosphate of lime and the well-known 
liqueur, Curasao, made from oranges, are 
the chief exports. 

N ew territory op the united 

STATES IN the WEST INDIES 
Up in the northern part of the Lesser 
Antilles, close to Porto Rico, are three 
islands which are of special interest to 
Americans. They are St. Thomas, St. 
John and St. Croix. St. Thomas, the 
most important, is only thirteen miles 
long and three wide. It is still a centre 
of traffic, as it has been since the early 
days, and nearly all of its 15,000 people, 
of whom nine-tenths are black o \:olored, 
live in and about the seaport, Charlotte 
Amalie. The buccaneers and pirates 
were not slow in finding this sheltered 
bay and using it as a refuge. In 1671 
the Danish West India Company took 
possession and established a trading 
station. St. John and St. Croix together 
have about as many people as St. J 
Thomas, but their trade is small. The ) 
United States has desired these islands j 
because of the need of a harbor for war- jj 
ships in the West Indies, and in 1916 1 
purchased them for ^25,000,000. We a 
tell more of them in another place. | 

THE NEXT STOEY OF COUNTEIES IS ON FACE 6097 . { 






























TRAVELING LONG AGO 

HOW OUR ANCESTORS TRAVELED 


I 


M ost of us have ^ 

learned how c owtiwib 

railway traveling came 
into being, and we re- 
inember, therefore, the strange "M 
difficulties our ancestors had in '9 
getting about the country in the 
da^ before the iron horse. 

But many of us have not thought, 
perhaps, of the troubles which lay in 
the way of getting from city to city, 
or about the cities themselves, in the 
olden days such as th«)sc in which 
Shakespeare lived. A man who was 
setting out on a journey of a hundred 
\ miles by road thought it so perilous 
an adventure that before starting he 
would sometimes sit sadly down and 
make his will, and bid farewell to all 
his friends, in the belief that there 
was every chance of his never seeing 
them again. And the dangers of 
town travel were quite as real and 
alarming as those which were sup>- 
posed to await the daring man who 
traveled from London to York by 
the stage-coach. 

The streets were not lighted, and 
after dark the smaller thoroughfares 
teemed with robbers, who killed or 
robbed as ameans of livelihood. High- 
v^ymen, mounted on swift horses. 


.^prowled about the 
I raoM 5980 outskirts of la>ndon, 

footpad.s infestecl 
the streets of the city 
1 ^* itself. Therefore, except for those 
who were rich enough to keep a 
» coach, to venture into the streets 
at night was a serious undertaking not 
to be dreamed of unless link-boys, 
carrying flaring torches, walked before 
the party to light up the way. Iron 
link-stands supporting a ring, in which 
the link or torch might be placed, may 
still be seen at the doorwayrs of old 
London houses. 

Except on horseback or by coach, 
there was no way of getting about 
London by day save by walking or 
taking a boat on the Thames. It was 
not until the year 1605 that the first ^ 
cab ever seen in England appeared on 
the streets of London. A few old 
coaches which had been sold by 

{ irivate owners were bought, and sent 
orth for public hire. They were 
called hackney coaches. There is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the 
name, but the belief is that they were 
so called because the first cabs started 
from Hackney. The new idea became 
very' popular. It was a great thing for 
Londoners of that age to be able to go 
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into tlic streets, call a cab, and ride to 
the plare to which they desired to go. 

To tliose who could afford to pay the 
fare, it was as if the magic caqjet had 
suddenly been placed at their disposal 
Latlics could go out in pretty dresses and 
slices, saved at least from the horrible con- 
dititjii of the streets and roads, which at 
that time were a disgrace. The I..ondon 
higliways were then full of pits and holes, 
in which collected mud and filthy water 
and garbage thrown from shops and 
houses. Tlie new carn;ige might bump 
and jostle as it crashed over these uneven 
wa}^, but, at any rate, the rider would 
arrive dry-shod and with costume un¬ 
spoiled. 

Hut the public never gained an advan¬ 
tage of this sort without a great outcry 
from somebody or other. The Tliames 
boatmen were furious at the success of 
tJie cabs, and one of their number, John 
Taylor, called “ the water poet,” .vrote 
an angry pamphlet against the cabs and 
the jjeoplo who used them. 

Soon the success of the coaches in¬ 
duced an old retired sea captain, named 
Baily, to set up coacJies .sp(‘cially built 
for the purpose, lie did not buy the 
old, woni-oui family coaches, but built 
smaller and lighter vehicles, which were 
a great iiTqirovemcnt. Owing to the 
badness of the roads, the'^c leiphrerl two 
horses to imll them; but it was a primal 
thing to get them at all, for hero wa>: a 
new idea—carriages made specially for the 
roiiveiiience and comfort of jx'ople who 
could not afford to have their own. 

The new cabs took up their position 
where St. Mary’s Church now stands hi 
the Strand, w'Jiich therefore became the 
first public cab-stand in Great Britain. 
Tlie new veliicles were a great success, 
and they were speedily copied by other 
men. 

T he king who tried to stop the 

CABS 

All sorts of objections were raised 
against them. Peo]}le at that time could 
not understand that the right to ride 
should be enjoyed by any but the rich. 
People complained that the cabs wore 
out the roads—^these wonderful roads 
wWch were already full of cliasms and 
pitfalls. They did not see that they 
must build better roads; they simply 
cried out that the cabs must be pre¬ 
vented from lunning. Charles I. took 
sides with the enemies of the cab, and 


issued an order declaring that the cabs \ 
were unnecessary and dangerous, and i 
that their numbers must lie limited ■ ^ 

W hen people were carried about 

IN SEDAN CHAIRS 

But even King Charles could not sweep 
away so desirable an aid to travel as the 
cab without offering something in ex¬ 
change, and the .substitute that he 
offered was th« sedan chair. This had 
just been introduced into England from 
Europe, and took its name from the town 
of Sedan, in France, where it was first 
u.sed. It was a vehicle like a small cab, 
with side windows and entrance tlirough 
a hinged doorway at the front, but it had 
no wJieels, and men were to carry it on 
two stout poles. The occupunt could 
raise the roof if he wanted to stand. A 
Court favorite was to have the sole right 
of providing these chairs and of drawing 
the money which they earned. 

People cried out against the new in¬ 
vention. They hated the thought of 
men being employed as beasts of burden. 
But the idea soon beemne po])u]ar, and 
people hud sedan chairs built for private 
use all OV' r tJie country. Alike in Pans 
and Loudon the scdan-cliair man soon 
became an institution. The voliK-lcs 
tliemsclves were often beautifully painted, 
and they continued in use up to a century 
or so ago. At I'etorlxirougli they were 
used until i8<ki ; Exeter had one until 
1S79; Newcastle until 181S5 ; and Bury 
.St. Edmunds until 1890. They are still 
in use in tiic public baths at Ischl in 
Austria, and in the city of Bath, England, 
as a mode of transit to the medical'batiis. 
The cliair can be taken into the bedroom 
and the invalid carried to the baths with¬ 
out exposure to the outer air. The polos 
are .so arranged that the chair may be 
carried up and down stairs. 

If we live near New York, or go for a 
visit to that wonderful city, we can see 
two sedan chairs in the" Metropolitan 
Museum. Both of tliem were made 
and Used in Europe in the eighteenth 
century. 

Happily, the sedan chairs did not kill 
the cabs. Heavy taxes were put on 
these vehicles, which were so much dis¬ 
liked by Charles II. that he issued a 
proclamation forbidding them to be used 
at all. No notice was taken of this pro¬ 
clamation, and, after the Great Fire had 
led to the making of wider streets, the 
number of cabs increased very rapidly. 
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'J'HE COMING OF THE HANSOM CAB 

The great change came with the ap 
pcarance of the hansom cab. Many dif¬ 
ferent types were tried. Some opened at 
the back, with the driver sitting perched 
high up above the door ; others had the 
driver’s seat at the side, and in all sorts 
of queer positions. It was Joseph 
Aioysius Hansom, an architect, who de¬ 
signed the cab which bears his name. 
The hansom was patented in 1834, but 
was afterward greatly improved. It was 
the favorite vehicle for traveling about 


been hung by long straps from the four 
comers to pillars erected upon the under 
carriage. After the first few months the 
omnibus did not pay, and Paris saw no 
more omnibuses for another 150 years. 
Soon after their revival in Paris, a French¬ 
man named George Shillibeer gave 
London its first buses. They ran npm 
Paddington to the Bank of Engird, at a 
fare of one shilling for the whofe journey, 
and sixpence for the half journey. The 
service started on July 4, 1829, and the 
vehicles, first called omnibuses, came to 
be known as “ shillibeers,” aftw their 
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HOW VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY ARRIVED IN LONDON A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


T.ondon until the motor-cab appeared, 
and was also much used in the United 
States. 

But cabs are for the few, and the 
liansom brought no advantage for the 
jnas.ses of the people, who could not 
afford to take a cab. For these came the 
omnibus, first seen in London in 1829. 
It was not an English invention. The 
first bus appeared in Paris in 1662. The 
idea originated with Blaise Pascal, the 
great writer, and was carried out under 
favor of Louis XIV., the " Grand 
MonarcJi.” It was in his reign that steel 
springs were first applied to wheel 
carriages. Before this the coach had 


inventor. Shillibeer provided papers for 
his customer^ to read in the bus. but a 
rival owner did still Ijctter by fitting up 
bookshelves in his buses containing the 
newest books of the day. As dishonest 
people stole so many books, however, the 
library had to be stopped. I'oor Shilli¬ 
beer was ruined as a bus-owner, partly 
through rivalry with the railways, and 
partly through unfair treatment by the 
Government, which taxed him without 
mercy. He afterwards started a business 
in funeral coaches, and so " shillibeer ” , 
became the name of the hearse. But for 
that, buses would probably have been ' 
called sliillibeers to this day. Many ’ 
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people remember the time when buses 
drawn by horses were the chief public 
vehiolfs in New York. 

WitJi many improvements, buses 
drawn by Jioi-ses flourished until motor- 
buses were introduced. There were then 
nearly -looo horse buses in J^ondon, and 
to nln these some 40,000 horses were 
kept. 

London was very slow in adopting the 
idea of running public vehicles on rails 
laid on the street. Though such cars 
dniwn by horses had been started in New 
York in 1832, it was not until nearly 
thirty years later that an American, 
George Francis Train, introduced the 
plan into lingl.md. It met with so much 
opposition on the part of horse owners 
that it failed. A little later hoi-se cars 
were again introiluced. Then came cars 
drawn by steam engines, until finally 
electric cars have become common. 

T raveling in America many years 

AGO 

In the early days before the Kevolution 
the people in this 'country tiavelod 
chiefly in tlioir own carriages, or on 
hoiscbark, as the roads were so bad in 
many jilaces that no wheeled vehicle 
could bo drawn over them. Often the 
woman, going to town, to cliureh, or to 
visit a neighbor, nidc on a hor.se behind 
her husbaml or Ikt father. 

Two-wheelt'd vehicles calleil gigs or 
chaises W'cre common years ago. You 
may read about the "'Wonderful One- 
Hoss .Shay " in another volume. Gener¬ 
ally in the old days people rode in farm 
wagons without springs. 'Hiousands who 
went to settle the great West loaded 
their household goods into wagons which 
came to be known as “ prairie schooners.” 
The women and the youngest children 
rode while the men and older children 
walked. At night camp was made on the 
prairie. Wlien several families wexe 
moving together the wagons were ar¬ 
ranged in a circle at night, for protection 
against the Indians. 

A few coaches ran between the prin¬ 
cipal towns, which, we must remember, 
were little more than villages. Most of 
them were dirty and uncomfortable as 
well as very slow. The trip which we 
now easily make in an hour was then a 
day’s journey, and sometimes required a 
part of the night as well. Very often 
the passengers had to get out to lighten 
the load when going up hill, and even 


had to push or tug at the wheels when 
the coach stuck in the mud. 

Some of the best coaches, however, 
made excellent progress where the roads 
were good, and could be depended upon 
to amve on the minute. Horses were 
frequently changed. When the coach 
drove up, fresh horses were waiting, the 
tired team was quickly unhitched, the 
fresh one was put in, and the passengers 
were again on their way in less time than 
is now required to change engines on a 
fast train. Nearly all of these stage lines, 
however, went out of busine.ss with the 
coming of the railroad, though in some ^ 
parts of our country, not yet reached by J 
the railroad, a few old-fashioned stage 
lines still continue in operation. 

Some of them have been changed to 
automobile lines. Indeed the motor car 
has opened up some country in the West 
not yet touched by railroads, and into 
which horses could not be taken very 
well on account of .scarcity of food for 
them This is the so-called " arid 
region,” w:iere very little rain falls. In 
much of this region, however, the soil 
itself is excellent and needs only water to 
produce large crops. In some places 
great dams have been consti'iictecl across 
rivers flowing from mountains near by, 
and the water is conducted to the dty 
region. Other streams will in tlie 
future be turned into the region, and j 
the area of the desert will grow V 
smaller. 1 

In the cities of the United States buses )| 
were common in the early clan's, and still « 
run in a few towns where there is not Y 
enough business to pay for putting down * 
rails. But this countiy has been ahead 0 
of any other in furnishing cheap methods i 
of getting about. After the horse cars Y 
were introduced, the cable cars followed. l 
These cars were drawn by a moving cable A 
mnning underground between the trades, i 
A " grip ” attached to the car would Y 
seize the cable when the gripman on the X 
car moved a lever and the car would be X 
drawn along. When the lever was moved j? 
another way, the grip let the cable loose Y 
and the car stopped, A 

The electric car, which was first suc¬ 
cessful in Richmond, Virginia, in 1888, '■ 
has, however, succeeded ^ other means ' | 
of cheap transportation. Electric cars / 
run on the streets of every city in the ' 
United States and Canada. Many 
towns are joined by these electric V 








In such wagons sa these the journey across the plains toward the West was made before the dws of rail* 
road<!. These wagons, with their cloth top supported by wooden bows, were often ealleo " prairie 
schooners ” In them were packed the household goods, and the mother and smaller children, while the 
father and older children walked. Usually several traveled together for defence against the Indians. 
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Before the days of electric ears, one of the chief modes of travel in American cities was the stage, drawn 
by two or three horses In the old days they were sometimes placed on runners in winter. This stage, 
which has been preserved, once ran on the streets of New York and was one of the favorite methods of 


reaching Central Park. 


Pictures hv Brown Bros 
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THE FINE COACHES IN WHICH THE RICH TRAVELhi/ CONG AGO 
J thus farmers can go to of the great world. Every 


railways and thus fanners can go to 
town whenever they wish. 

Think what those changes have meant 
to city and country alike. They cmjble 
men to live at greater 
distance from tlioir work, 
often in more hcalllifid --'v 

places. Without thorn '>'*!'•* -iS ; 
our cities would be moi e I ^ v' f’ 

crowded, and inlor- '' 
course with our friends ' „ 
more diihcult. / 

One reason wiiy so 
many boys have left tlie ; 
farm has been the lone- 
liness. Tlie country car 
line and the teleplione 
have done much to remove the disad¬ 
vantages of countrv life. When one 
can reach the neighboring town in a 
few minutes, the members of the farmer’s 
family can feel therasidves to be a part. 


0 ^:- 


THE FIRST HANSOiV! CAB 


of the great world. Every year many 
miles of rural trolley lines are 

built, and the mileage will con¬ 

tinue to increase. 

^ Wliat the future will 

reveal as to methods of 
transportation one can 
guess. Perhaps 
gyroscope car which 
runs on one rail, and 
about wliicli we can 
J read elsewhere in this 
book, will become quite 
a common sight. I’er- 
ri liaps trolley wires wall 
|je strung above the 
main roads, and vehicles 
fitted with motors may run along the 
road though no rails are laid. It is 
quite possible that we shall all use flying 
machines. Who knows ? 

* THK NEXT SECTION IS OH PAGE 614& 
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THE SLOW WAGONS IN WHICH THE POOR TRAVELED CONG AGO 

































A striking picture of hones herd at work.—" The Forest Team,” from painting by N. H. J. Baird 

THE STORY OF THE HORSE 

E very one loves interesting to us be 

SI flrtrRP !tnrl £ir1* N.fe-c<4-4i__ OLi^siv^ miicA it le Kd»limFAi- 


^ ahorse.andad-V^^i^';^ 
mires him in action. 

Whether he is an Arab, or ysalP 
thoroughbred, eager for the race; [Mn 
a great Percheron or Clydesdale, 
throwing his weight against the 
collar, as he hauls a heavy load 
or draws a plough through the fresh 
earth, or a child’s pony, as proud of 
his pretty trappings as his little rider, 
every line of a horse’s body shows that 
he is built for strength and power. 

Next to the dog, the horse is the 
most faithful and intelligent four- 
footed friend we have, and we have 
none that has given us truer service, 
or can show greater devotion to his 
owner. Even among the nations that 
demise the dog as unclean, the horse 
is loved for his faithfulness and in¬ 
telligence, and a tired and hungry rider 
will always see that his patient horse 
is cared for before he attends to his 
own wants. 

Scholars have taken special pains to 
trace back the history of the horse. 
Their search has carried them far 
back, beyond even the picture records 
of the cave men, among the fossils of 
animals that had died out even before 
the cave men lived, and they are able 
to tell us more about the horse than 
about any other animal in the world. 
It is a very interesting story that they 
have to tell, and it is all the more 

Copyright, igi8, bylil. Perry Mills. 


interesting to us be- 
.cr - . cause It IS believed 

early develop- 
ment of the horse began on 
)1 continent. Fossil skele- 

J tons have been found, in Wy- 
oming and New Mexico, which 
tell his life story from very 
early times. - 

H ow THE HORSE IS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM OTHER ANIMALS 

Before we go any further, we must 
remember that all the members of the 
horse family are distinguished from 
other animals by their teeth and 
their feet. 

The teeth of the horse and other 
members of his family arc made of 
three substances, dentine, such as all 
teeth are made of, cement and a very 
hard kind of enamel. As you know, 
the horse lives chiefly on grass and 
grain; but his teeth arc sp made that 
he can grind this hard food into very 
small fragments. With constant grind¬ 
ing the teeth wear down, but they do 
not become blunt, for the cement and 
dentine wear away more quickly than 
the hard enamel, which projects just a 
little above the rest of the tooth and is 
always sharp enough to grind. The 
teeth are formed a very long way 
within the bones of the jaws. As they 
wear away they push upward and 
downward, and the bone of the jaw 
grows inward to fill the hollow spaces 
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left behind. By this wise provision of 
nature, the horse is able constantly to 
renew its teeth until it has reached the 
age of thirty or thirty-five years. The 
teeth have a peculiar form, and from this 
we are able to say that the elephant, 
the rhinoceros and the little hyrax, about 
which you may read on puige ion, are 
very distant relatives of the horse family. 

Now we come to the peculiarity in the 
feet, which is a distinguishing mark of the 
horse family. You know that most of 
the animals walk on th^ir toes, and the 
peculiar thing about the horse family is 
that its members have only one toe left 
to walk on. They have lost all the others. 

T he HORSE'S ANCESTRY IS TRACED 
BY HIS TOES 

The early ancestors of the horse must 
have had five toes, like all other animals, 
but from the beginning the horse had to 
save his life from his enemies by speed. 
Like all fast runners, he ran on the '.ips 
of his toes, which became very strong. 
Gradually, ^however, he threw all his 
weight on ‘the centre toe. With each 
succeeding generation it became stronger 
and longer, the other toes were used less 
and less, and became weaker, and in time 
they ceased to grow at all. Now if you 
will look at the picture of the horse on 
page 6068, you will notice joints which arc 
marked “ knee,” “ hock ” and ” fetlock.” 
They look as if they were in the legs, 
but really they are part of the feet. The 
“ knee ” and the “ hock ” are what cor¬ 
respond to our wrist and ankle bones, the 
“ fetlock ” is what was originally the 
upper joint of the toe. The nail has 
grown out into a thick hoof to protect 
&e toe, and underneath it is provided 
with a soft cushion called the “ irog,” so 
that the heavy animal will not feel a 
jarring through his body when his weight 
is thrown on his toes as he gallops over 
the hard ground. All this is true also 
of the donkeys and zebras, the other 
members of the horse family, which all 
have teeth and feet of the same kind. 
These distinctions have made it possible 
to trace the history of the horse back 
with scarcely a break to his earliest ances¬ 
tors. We can even say that the second 
and fourth toes were the last to be lost, 
and under the skin of the foot there are 
still to be found two small bones called 
splints, which are the last remnants of 
these toes. The pictures on page 3669 
will help you to understand this. 


E arly ancestors or the horse 

LIVED IN WYOMINO 

The earliest direct ancestor of the 
horse of which we really know anything, 
lived possibly three minion years ago in 
the forests of a plain which is now part 
of Wyoming. It was a slender little 
beast, only ^teen inches high, and had 
four toes on its front feet, but only three 
on its hind feet. This, little horse has 
been given the pretty name of the 
eokippus or “ dawn horse.” It was 
descended, students are certain, from an 
animal with five toes on each foot, which 
was the ancestor also of the rhinoceros, 
the tapir, and perhaps the rodent families, 
but no fossils of these earlier five-toed 
ancestors have yet been found. 

The world in those days was a very 
different place from what it is now. The 
climate everywhere was much warmer, 
and moister; there were no dry plains, 
but there were many swamps; there were 
seas where now there is dry land, and 
land where now there are seas. North 
America was probably joined to Asia, in 
the region of Bering Strait, and there 
was no sea between Arabia and Africa. 
It is important to remember this, or we 
shall wonder how horses found their way 
to the Old World, part of which is really 
younger than the New World in which we 
live. 

Even before the time that the eokippus 
lived, some of its ancestors had wandered 
across Asia into Europe. Part of the 
skeleton of a near relative of the eokippus 
has been found in Great Britain, but all 
the members of this part of the family 
died out, or perhaps were killed by 
beasts of prey. Later on Great Britain 
became an island, and no horses reached 
it until they were brought by man 
The little eokippus, too, had many 
enemies,—^strange, fearsome, dragon-like 
beasts still lurk^ in the forests, and there 
were fierce, four-footed animals for which 
it made a sweet morsel. Only the strong¬ 
est, most intelligent and swiftest of the 
little horses could escape from their foes. 

Hundreds of thousands of years passed. 
The old enemies of the horse di^ out, 
and new ones appeared. Still it steadily 
grew larger and stronger, and ntore like 
the horses we know. First it lost the 
fourth toe on the front foot, and we speak 
of it as the three-toed horse. Next the 
centre toe became so long that the other 
toes hung helpless on,eau side, and at 
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> last these helpless toes disappeared. 
Different names have been given to it 
by scholars in the different stages of its 

I life, but we shall not ask you to remem- 
I ber any more. 

> Meantime the world had been chang- 
I ing. Mountains like the Alps and 
' Pyrenees grew up; the swamps dried; 

and there was a great deal of high, dry 
ground, where before there were only low 
furest-covered plains. The horse found 
that by keeping to the high, dry ground 
he could escape his enemies of the 
swamps. He learned to feed on the coarse 
grass that began to cover the plains. His 
teeth changed so that he could grind it 
up, and as they grew longer, bds head 
became larger and stronger so that it 
could hold these enormous teeth. His 
feet and legs lengthened to give him 
speed, his neck grew longer so that he 
could reach down to crop the grass, and 
by d^rees he became very much like 
the wild horses that have been brought 
from Asia to our zoos. 

W HEN ALL THE HOESES IN AMERICA 
DIED OUT 

By this time horses had spread, prob¬ 
ably from America, over the high plains 
of Asia, Europe, and the north of Africa. 
In America tWe were troops of horses 
of many kinds. Their fo.ssils have been 
found everywhere from Alaska down as 
far as Florida. There were large horses 
and small ones, heavy horses and light 
ones. But, before the beginning of the Ice 
Age, something happened, no one knows 
what, and every horse on the continent 
of North America di.sappeared. 1 ’he sea 
had destroyed the bridge of land that once 
stretched across the Bering Sea to Asia, 
so that none could cross, and there were 
never again any horses on this continent 
until the white men came. It was even 
thought that no horses had been native 
to the country, but recently their fossil 
remains have been found where they died, 
and from these their history has been 
told. Not long ago there were many 
wild horses in Australia, but these were 
descended from animals that escaped 
from the settlers. None of the early 
horses ever reached Australia. 

As time went on horses became very 
numerous in the Old World, and the 
different branches of the family grew to 
he very unlike each other. Some of them 
were heavily built, with coarse necks, 
heavy heads, and the stiff upstanding 


manes that we call hog manes. Most 
of these coarse, u^y horses lived in cen¬ 
tral Asia, and on the plains of Eurom. 
Droves of these horses still exist on the 
central plains of Asia, and some of them 
were found in Russia at the brainning of 
the last caituiy. In the mrests of 
Europe, some small neat horses lived, 
and the descendants of these horses 
are found, it is said, among the ponies 
of Norway and Ireland and the west¬ 
ern Hebrides. A third kind of horse 
had long, fine legs, a long, neat, well 
arched neck, large brain, large eyes, 
broad forehe^ and a long, neat, prainted 
head. It is believed by men who have 
made a study-of the subject that this 
horse developed in the north of Africa, 
and from it the famous Arab horses and 
the Barbary steeds are descended. 

In later times, through the agency of 
man, all these families of horses became 
mixed. With careful breeding, many 
different families have evolved; but they 
are all descended from the three families 
of which we ^ak. Our large, heavy 
cart horses are most like the coarse, 
heavy-headed, heavy-limbed horses of 
Asia, but the lovely Arabian horses, with 
their long, sweeping tail and silky mane, 
and our beautiful, intelligent, fiery 
thoroughbreds are descended chiefiv from 
the slender-limbed, neat-headed African 
horse. 

T he horse became the friend 
AND servant of MAN 
When man came into being, the horse i 
gained a new enemy, and one who could < 
fashion weapons with which .to slay him, < 
and make traps to ensnare him. In one | 
place in Europe, which was the haunt of 
early man, the bones of thousands of 
horses have been found, where they were 
made into a shelter. We know, therefore, j 
that our early ancestors found in the | 
horse one of their chief sources of food, ) 
and from hunting him for food, it was an i 
easy step to tame a friendly animal like j 
a horse. v 

We cannot tell who first used the i 
horse as a beast of burden, or who, long 1 
after he was tamed, first learned to yoke | 
him to a chariot. It is natural for man 4 
to love animals, and there were times Y 
perhaps when ancient men trapped a I 
foal with its mother, and saved it for a X 
pet and plaything for his children. Such X 
a pet, except in time of famine, would 
be spared, and so in time perhaps a race i 
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of tame horses grew up about the rude 
dwellings of our savage forefathers. 

But It was long, long after this that 
the horse was put to use. The cave 
dwellers who liv^ about fifteen thousand 
years ago, made pictures of the hog* 
maned horse, on pieces of bone and on 
the walls of their caves. Some people have 
thought that some of these pictures show 
traces of a primitive harness, but this 
is not lUcdv. It is now thought that the 
IJbyans, who lived in the nordi of Africa, 
were the first people who learned to use 
the horse. It is believed that these 
people trained the beautiful North Afri< 


can horses to draw chariots^ and used 


them in battle against their enemies, 
four thousand years ago, or more. The 
Egyptians ownerl horses at an early 
date, and used them in the same way as 
the Libyans. Indeed, it is believed that 
they got them from the Libyans. Atx»ut 
the same time the Assyrians began to use 
the horses that came from Asiatic steppes, 
but it is thought that they were trained, 
and brought down for the Assyrian 
armies by tribes who lived further 
north. These people are thought to have 
been the first to learn to ride the horse, 
and this is all the more likely to be true 
because their descendants, the Turco¬ 
mans and Mongols, have always been 
noted horsemen. 

Before they got the horse, the Assyri¬ 
ans had tame donke3rs, and so had the 
Babylonians and the Egyptians. We 
read in the Bible, in the ancient book of 
Job, that Job had a thousand donkeys. 
Abraham bad large numbers of them, 
and it was donkeys which the sons of 
Jacob brought down to Egypt to carry 
back* the grain that was to save them 
from famine. Probably they were used 
to carry burdens on their backs much as 
they are used in our Western mountain 
re^on, under the name of burros. The< 
donkey, however, though it is patient 
and willing, has not the intelligence or 
the strength of the borse, and hu never 
been held in the same honor. 

Once the horse had been trained ^or 
. battle,''it was soon found that a nation- 
that bad no horses could not hope to 
stand ^inst a nation that had them, 
and the ^ ol'chariots and of cavalry in 
> warfare soon spread.' The ^ypUans do 
iDot'^m to have known how to ride, but 
the Assyrians both rode and drove, and 
both these people have left us records of 


their horses on their pictured walls. 
These show that £;gyptian horses were 
fine, like the Arabiait horses, while the 
Assyrian horses had the heavy head, and 
short, stiff mane of the Amtic horse. 
The Greeks, who loved horsey had both 
kinds. Their poets. sang about them, 
and their sculptors made some of the 
greatest sculptures of horses that have 
ever been known. 

By the time of the Romans^ all the 
peoples of Eur^ had horses. Even in 
Britain Julius Caesar found, to his cost, 
that the people had numbers of horses 
and chariots. How these horses reached 
Great Britain and Ireland is not known. 
They were probably taken across tbc 
Channel and the Irisb Sea in open boats, 
just as the Norsemen afterwards brought 
their horses to far-off Iceland. 

The British horses spread northward 
through the islands. In the south they 
were quite large; but in the north, where 
living was hard, and fare poor, they be¬ 
came stunted, and their coats grew long 
and shaggy to protect them from the 
winter cold. In this way a new type of 
horse arose, and from them have come 
the dear, shaggy little Shetland ponies 
that children love. 

W HERE THE ARAB HORSES WERE 
FIRST FOUND 

You will notice that all this time we 
have said little about Arab horses, and 
this is becau.se there were none. There 
were wild donkeys in Arabia, but no 
horses, until they were brought over from 
Africa, less than two thousand years ago. 
They throve in Arabia, however, and 
when, centuries later, the Saracens set 
out, from Mecca, on their career of con¬ 
quest, they bad plenty of swift, strong 
horses, and were aole to sweep ever3rthing 
before them. 

The Arabians tried to keep their beauti¬ 
ful horses to themselves, but in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centurira, a few 
were brought to England, and it is from 
these that the beautiful English thorough¬ 
breds and hunters have come. Our 
thorou^bi*eds were originally deacedded 
from the English tboroughbrM, but lately 
some Arab horses have bem brought to 
the country direct from Arabia. 

And DOW we must go back a little way 
to find out the ori^n of the powerful 
drayhorse. We owe the drayhmse to the 
agency of man, and originally he was 
not meant to be a drayhorse. In the days 
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of chivalry, ivhen knights rode to battle, 
or in a toum^, covered from bead to 
foot in armor, it was no small steed that 
could carry them. So they began to 
breed more and more powerful horses, 
that could carry mail-clad riders and 
their armor as well. In time of peace, 
or on a journey, the knights rode on 
small horses, called palfrqrs; but. when 
the hour of battle came, they mounted 
their great war horses. Charging at a 
gallop, they , met together with a mighty 


fine horses of which th^ were espert 
riders and troops of beautiftd wHd horses 
roamra and galloped over the plains? 
They came by sea, and the Spaniards 
brought them. The knights and men at 
arms would not think of^fighting tm foot. 
The Spaniards knew they had muc^ fight¬ 
ing before them, and they actually 
brought their horses over in their un- 
comfortable, inconvenient ^ps. Some 
of these horses escaped on both conti¬ 
nents. They multiphed rapidly, and the 
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clash of lance on armor, and many a 
knight and horse went rolling on the 
field never to rise again. 

When the wars were over, or when they 
were too old for battle, these heivy 
horses were used to draw the plough. 
When carriages first came into use they 
were very heavy, clumsy affairs, for 
. which strong, heavy horses were n^ed. 
As better ro^s were made, heavy drays 
and wagons came into use, and magnifi¬ 
cent Clydesdales, Percherons and other 
powerful horses were used to draw them. 

H ow THE RORSB CAME BACK 
TO AMERICA 

Now some reader asks, if all the 
American horses died out, how was it that, 
when- the West was settled, the pioneers 
found that the Indians of the West had 
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troops of Indian ponies and mustangs 
that the pioneers found were their 
descendants. 

From the names of the various kinds 
of horses we can tell pretty well where 
the mfferent types have been developed. 
The Clydesdmes, of course, came wmii 
S cotland, the Suffolk Punch from Eng¬ 
land, the Percherons from France. Bel¬ 
gium is famous for heavy horses. Ireland 
has long been noted for fine hunters, and 
England for race horses. Apart from the 
descendants of the wild horses the horse 
that is most distinctively American is the 
trotter;'a light horse* that trots very 
rapidly. It is usually hameaed to a 
sulky or a light wagon, and covers &e 
ground with amazing speed. 



THE NEXT HATVBE STORV It ON PACE 6x41. 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

'^HIS story tells bow tlie gnat Mississippi Jtivei; the longest river in the 
^ world, is bom in a little lake in the hills of HUnesota, and flowing down 
throvgh the heart of the American continent some 3,500 mUes, empties at last 
into the Gulf of Mexico in the south. Many large toe^ and citisB are built upon 
its banks, chief of which are St. Paul, Minneapolis, St Louis, Cairo, Memphis, 
Helena, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and New Orleans. The river flows through the 
richest bottom land in the United States, extending as it does over thousands of 
miles, where com and wheat and cotton and sugar-cane and many other impor¬ 
tant crops are grown. The Mississippi River was first discovered by Do Soto, 
and later explored by Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle, and was then in turn 
under the control of the Spanish and the French. The complete cbntrol of the 
river came to the United States with the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 


THE MISSISSIPPI 


'T'HE Mbsisappi 
A River has been 
called the “ main artery ” 
of the United States. Like 
an artery in a man's body it ^ 
pulses through the very heart of M 
the American continent, receiv- “ 

ing its water supply from the 
many tributaries that run like giant 
veins into every part of our broad 
land. From the source of its chief 
tributary, the Missouri, to its mouth 
is 4,200 miles, making this great stream 
the longest river in the world. 

But if you will take your atlas you 
will see the real source of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River proper is not with the 
Missouri in the Rocky Mountains, but 
in the hill country of Minnesota near a 
little group of lakes. For a long time 
Lake Itasca was considered to be the 
source. There are many lakes in the 
neighborhood, all connecting, though 
the reeds and the grass sometimes 
hide the little streams which join them 
together. Men who have survtyed 
the whole park now think that Little 
Bk Lake, seven miles beyond Lake 
Itasca, is the real source. The water 
passes through Lake Itasca. It is a 
pretty little lake encircled with green 
forests and often the tremulous laugh¬ 
ter of the loon drifts over its quiet 
waters. In certain spots the water is 
broken by the lush, green grass of the 
rice that pushes its way up from the 
rich mud bottom. The stream that 

Cupyridht. loii. by The flrollerSoctety 






coKTiwuEnraoM leaves the lake is no 

^ creek, 
about twenty feet 
wide and two feet deep, and 
seems not an unworthy b^in- 
ing of the mighty river it is to 
§£** become.. 

As the river pushes on its way 
it becomes broader and more tran¬ 
quil, but when it arrives at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, the great manufac¬ 
turing cities of the northwest, it is still 
a very moderate sized stream. At 
Minneapolis the river takes Its first 
foaming leap over the falls of St. An¬ 
thony and for a little way the waters 
become a thunderous, roaring, im¬ 
pressive torrent. 

Between the sturdy bulwarks of 
the Minnesota and Wisconsin bluffs ' 
the river makes its way. It Js a lov¬ 
able stream here, clear and Swift and ' 
cool, unmuddied by the tearing of 
the banks on the broader river below. 
Below, the bluffs are wider apart, and 
the river swings first against one and 
then against the other. Between the 
river and the bluffs the land is covered 
with trees, principally natural oak 
woods, poplars, beeches, elms, maples, 
and willows, with farmhouses hidden 
here and there among the trees. These 
houses, on the whole, look prosperous. 

T he river is harnessed and 
MADE TO work 

In Iowa the beautiful farming 
country rolls away on either side. At 

fioyi i 




THE BOOK OF THE UratTE& STATES 


Keokuk a wonderful dam to^ supply 
power has been constructed. This is one 
of the largest dams in the world, though 
not one of the highest. It furnishes much 
water-power. At Hannibal, Missouri, 
beside the growing river, we come to 
the country of Mark Twain. Here, great 
rugged bluffs rise along the water edge, 
and beyond the green, dotted pastures 
roll away to the hill country inland, 
where (here are farmhouses, and churches 
and patches of forest trees. “ The house 
the humorist lived in still stands and is 
much the same as it always was—a 
stumpy, two-story, clap-boarded dwell¬ 
ing.” You can find also the “ hill where 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn used 
to dig for treasure with much enthusiasm, 
expecting to find a brass pot with a hun¬ 
dred dollars in it, or a rotten chest full 
of diamonds.” 

W HERE THE MISSISSIPPI AND THP 
MISSOURI JOIN 

About twenty miles above St. Louis, 
the Great River receives the water of the 
Missouri, itself an immense river, and 
larger than the Mississippi River to the 
point where they join on their way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Soon we see no 
more of the high bluffs for a time, but 
the river runs through the flat lands. 

I'rom the city of Cairo, Illinois, to the 
Gulf, the river is generally higher than 
the land which lies away from the stream. 
It has built a bed and banks for itself 
out of the vast quantities of mud, sand 
and silt it has brought down from above. 

T he treacherous current of 

THE RIVER 

From here on, the current of the Mis¬ 
sissippi is*a thing to be reckoned with. 
“To the landowners of the river valley 
the waters seem a very demon of destruc¬ 
tion, eating away the banks and flooding 
the low-lying farmlands, sweeping all be¬ 
fore its swift, silent current. In the flood 
season, landholders on the river never 
know but they may awake one morning 
to find their fair acres a swirl of thick 
brown waters. One traveler through the 
Mississippi valley says that a hotel pro¬ 
prietor told him there was a ‘heap of 
pretty country under water along the 
river' and one day he made a trip to an 
outlying village to see how the people 
fared in the submerged districts. They 
took the flood philosophically enough. 
He found they were in no danger, rimply 
inconvenienced. Some of the land and 


houses had not yet been touched, but the 
majority of the dwellings were quite 
Venetian and he hired a negro to row him 
about among them.” 

T he dreaded floods and the 
LEVEES TO HOLD THEM BACK 

To prevent these devastating floods 
the people have built up levees all along 
the banks, great earth walls, to keep 
the giant river back within its natural 
bounds. Along these levees, roadways 
are built in some places and back of 
them pleasant home^ neat and cosy and 
clean, with vines and riirubbery and 
shade trees growing about them. Some¬ 
times the river rises above them, or one 
of them breaks, and then the whole 
face of the earth is covered with water. 

To one class of the Mississippi people, 
however, the floods hold no terror,— 
the boat-dwellers; for them the river is 
a great everchanging highway, a bounti¬ 
ful faii^ dream, full of c^nge and 
fascination. From the logs afloat upon 
its surface they gather the wherewithal 
to build their homes. All the way from 
St. Paul to New Orleans, thousands of 
the water gypsies can be found, in all 
sorts of houseboats, varying in size and 
material according to the means or whims 
of the owners. Some of them are no 
larger than an ordinary skiff, with hooped- 
iron roofs covered with canvas, under 
which the people crawl for the night, 
while others are large, comfortable, and 
attractive. Sometimes they can be seen 
in flotillas of a score or more; at other 
times only two or three can be seen. 

W HERE THE OHIO JOINS 
THE RIVER 

Cairo stands where the great Ohio 
River from the east joins the Mississippi, 
and no end of steamers, scows, rafts, 
tugs, houseboats, and skiffs float up and 
down. With such towns as this the river 
banks are studded. The air is filled wiUi 
a sort of lazy hum of life and excitement. 
The Ohio carries down much water, and 
it too is subject to floods. It brings 
water down from the western dopes of 
the All^hanies, and often raises the tevri 
of the Mississippi itself. 

Kentucky first, and then Tennessee are 
on the east bank, and Missouri and 
Arkansas on the west. In Toinessee wide 
expanses of com and cotton fidds stretch 
away from the \raters. In some seasons 
of the year the fidds are alive with negro 
workers, hoeing the com and cotton or 
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Though the Miesiiiippi is one of the longest rivers in the world. It Is not one of the deepest. In mnnv 
places it is so shallow that a special form of boat has been constructed with the paddle-wheel at the back 
protected from snags and Boating logs and not extending deep into the water. Such a boat can go where 
the water la very utallow. Notice alsa the levees which keep the river in hounds, here used as wharves. 
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The neonle of the llistissippi Valley are veiy much interested in the conatruetion of a deeper channel, 
hoping that the commerce of the region may be increased thereby. In order to Interest the national 
gmrnment a great excursion carried President Hoosevelt and many other prominent men down the river. 
Tuat before the end of his term of office. Here we see the procession of the boats. To-day the railroad 
idong the river carries more traffic than the river, which it is planned to Increase in the future. 






THfi hOOK OF tHS trnmo STATBS 


^ picking the white fluff balls out of their 
round bolls. In the autumn when the 
’ bolls open the cotton lands along the 
I Mississippi look as if they were white 
with a fall of snow. 

f As the river flows lower and lower in 
' its course, the volume of its broad waters 
grows greater and greater. It washes 
away hundreds of acres of plantation 
lowland every year, sucking the silt from 
its sides, and hurling it onward' and 
downward toward the sea. 

Along the lower reaches of this 
river, the banks become farther and 
farther apart until to people standing 
upon one bank the other seems but a 
hazy line of blue across the swift, turbid 
waters. In the fall, the broad stream 
is alive with river schooners piled high 
with blue molasses barrels and bales 
of cotton; seen in the hot sun against 
the clear sky the cotton-piled steamers 
seem like floating mountains of wnite 
snow. In the forecastle of the boats can 
be seen the throngs of negro workers, 
the handkerchiefs bound about their 
heads flaming gaudily against the snowy 
background of the cotton bales. 

As the boats push their way up and 
down the muddy stream, their great 
smoke-stacks puffing out "louds of white 
vapor, they stop now and again at some 
levee along the shore. Then the air is 
filled with a clamor of banging barrels 
and oaths, as the negroes, under the 
direction of the foreman, load and un¬ 
load the cargoes. The bodies of the 
toiling negroes glisten as if they had been 
oiled. The boats move slowly along from 
landing to landing, between monotonous 
naked walls of mud, rising sometimes as 
high as fifteen feet above the upper decks. 

The army engineers are constantly 
struggling with the river. In some places 
it is loo wide to give a safe passage for 
steamers, and here they narrow it. They 
build levees to keep it back, they 
strengthen banks to keep the river from 
eating them away. They pull out the 
trees it has drown^, so that they will not 
tear holes in the boats as they go up and 
down. 

The last part of the journey is throu|gh 
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waving in the breeze and rising out of 
a teal jungle of undergrowth. It is like 
another country. 

As the river nears New Orleans, houses ] 
suggestive of thrift and prosperity spring i 
up along the shore, and pretty white vil- i 
lages nestle among the tall trees. Here j 
and there can be seen white-washed beams i 
and sheds, negro cabins and hen coeps, J 
with broad sugar and rice fields rolling ] 
away behind them. < 

N ew ORLEANS. THE CRESCENT CITY, ) 

AND THE RIVER \ 

At last the great river curves around j 
the high-built levees and wharves of | 
New Orleans, the Crescent City. Like I 
New York City, New Orleans is one V 
of the great commercial gateways of 1 
our contment. Even the river itself A 
seems dwarfed by the monster steamers I 

that plough its “ dun waters.” Old, } 
bulky ferry boats, huge river dredges, 
and fruit vessels from the West Indies, 
Mexico and South America make their 
way to and fro; and in and out among 
them all push the slim, white Mississippi 
packets, looking like giant swans upon 
the turbid \>aters. 

“ Some classes of goods go at once 
into the warehouses, trains, or ves¬ 
sels, but others are stacked for a 
longer or shorter time on the wharves. 
There ure vast quantities of great, 
clumsy cotton bales, rows of oozy 
molasses barrels, heaps of raw sugar in 
coarse brown bags, piles of lumber, great, 
odorous hogsheads of tobacco, and boxes 
and crates and bales of a thousand 
shapes and a thousand variations of con¬ 
tents. But cotton is more important than 
anything else, for New Orleans is the 
greatest cotton port in the world, and the 
storing, selling, and handling this product 
furnii^es a livelihood to die majority of 
the. city’s three hundred thousand in¬ 
habitants.” 

The cit^ has nearly 400,000 praple 
now. It » not at the end of the river, 
for the city is many miles from the 
mouth, or mouths. The river sweeps on, 
without hewing the gr^t trafific-,jMv t|ie 
Crescent City, and empties its silt 4 ai^ 
waters into the Gulf of Mexicd\ lying 
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The river twists along'and from the upper em sky. The ** Great River ” buil^iU 
deck of a boat paddling down stream one mouth out far into the open Gulf,, 

may see the variegated water-birds in the ping the silt it has carried as it meets 
swamps behind the levees, and tall cy- the salt water of the sea. 
press trees festooned with Spanish nios.s THFNKKTSTuaYovTHt (iNiTbusTATuisoirFAGEOiss. 






THE MIGHTY RIVER FLOWS SOUTHWARD 
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la its upper course tbe Mississippi runs throush a wide valley, which is confined l» high bluffs. These 
illy at some distance from the nver, though in its windings it may come close to them in tome 


Uy at some distance from the nver, though in its windings it may come close to them in tome 
This is Lake Pepin, seventy-seven miles below St. Paul, and is so called because tT 
e twenty'five miles long. The scenery along the stream is varieA 
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Several hundred miles below the scene shown above evidences of man’s pretence become common and the 
mighty river has many cities and towns upon its banks. This is a part of the nver front at Quincy, Illinois, 
a prosperous manufactuting city, as you can aee from tbe many chimneys with their plumes of smoker 

Pictures from Browa Bros. •' 


































































HOW TO ARRANGE A PAPER CHASE 


^HERE are few more 
* healthful or enjoy- eoNtiMui 

able ways of spending a „— 

half-holiday than in run- ‘ 

ning a paper chase. It is quite easy to get 
out a little way into the country from any 
big city by tram, trolley, or motor car, and 
a good cross-country run c-innot but be of 
benefit to any boy. 

Any nunibei may take pait in a paper 
chase, and a dozen would be a very gooil 
average number. Two of these represent 
hares, and the remainder become hounds. 
The method of phaying is, of course, for the 
hares to run on across country, taking for 
preference a route nut known to the hounds, 
and scatteiing torn shreds of paper as they 
run. A certain start—about ten or fifteen 
minutes - -is given, and then the hounds go 
off in pursuit. Their object is to catch the 
hares—who, of course, keep together—and 
they follow the route tracing the paj^ 
tliat has been laid. Obviously it is not wise 
to run on a wmdy day, as the paper is blown 
away and the track lost. In order to con¬ 
fuse the scent the hares often lay a false 
trail, wliich, after running some hundreds 
of yards, simply ceases. When the liounds 
reach the point where two trails diverge they 
often lose precious time by deciding upon 
and following up the wrong one. When it 
breaks off there is nothing to do but go back 
and follow the other. 

The most suitable clothes in which to 
run a paper chase are : A sweater, such as 
is usea for football, and flannel trousers. 

Canvas or leather shoes, with plain leather 
soles, should be worn. 

A large quantity of paper torn up before¬ 
hand, and packed in large canvas bags, 
which are uung in satchS fashion round 
the body. Each hare can take two bags 
if the run is to be a very long one. 

Those who are going on the paper chase 
should get to bed ui good time at night, 
for nothing spoils the running powers of a 


young athlete hkc late 
hours at night. It mav 


coNTiMuiDfRo»6ois.. ?««« It may 

„ -^be tempting to sit up lat^ 

a ‘ but wc shall surely suffer 

' to get it we do so. Our muscles will not be what 

>m any they should lie, and our wind wilt fail us 

if, and when we come tn«run over a long course, 

t be of For it must be remembered that a 
paper chase is not like a mile or half- 
, paper mile race on a specially laid track. The 

y gooil man who can sprint a mile in fine style 

present and record lime is often no good for a 
Lounds. long cross-country run Speed is not the 
for the only essential. Staying power is most 
mg for important, as wc realize m a very true 
lOunds, sense when first wind has gone. But if 
IS they we are in fit condition, when second wind 
fifteen comes we get into a good stride and go 
nds go along wcll.i 

cell the The hounds should keep well together, 
r—and in the early stages of the game, at any 

: paper rate; it is quite a good plan for them to 
ot wise run in pairs as well as the hares They 
blown can often help one another if they should 
;o con- get into difTiculties or in the events of the 
a. false run. For instance, in following up the two 
ndreds trails to discover which is the true one, a 
lounds boy to cacli is enough and will save valuable 
;e they time. Moreover, tu o pairs of eyes are 
; upon belter than one, and if the scent is blown 
'hen it away or hidden for a time it is likely to 
oback be more quickly picked up whm two are 
seeking it. When they come in sight of 
ich to the hares, each pair can see which shall 
iich as have tlie honor of actually toucliing the 
lers. hares first. 

eather Sometimes a paper chase is run over 
routes that have not been traversed before, 
lefore- and in districts that are unknown to the 
bags, runners. But as a rule the hares go over 
round the course tarst, taking note of its opportnni- 
bags ties and the he of the land. It is important 
for them to know that they can find cover, 
chase and not be visible for long distances ahead, 
night, Then, too, they will try to make the home 
s of a run as easy for themselves as possible. 
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GAMES TO PLAY IN THE TRAIN 


I N the summer months most of us go for H 
holiday to the seaside or to the wooda Of 
mountains, and some of us tahe long jounw^ 
in the train that get very tinng unless fve caa 
End something definite to do to pass the hours. 
Wc cannot read all the time, and even if we 
ha\e an inside seat wc get tired of looking 
aimlessly out of the window. Even if there 
is a party of us. conversation hags after a 
lime, and we long for our journey's end. 
And yet we need not get tired in the train for 
lai k of something dehmte to do. for there are 
all kinds of games that can be played when we 
are tired of reading or of looking out of the 
window, and these wiU prove very interesting 
to tlie traveler as he speeds along mile alter 
mile through the country. 

THE LOOK-OUT GAME 

AN excellent game for boys and girls, and 
one that develops our powers of ob¬ 
servation, is to look out for objects in the 
hclds and roads as wc pass by in the tram 
Marks may be awarded for each object seen, 
and named, and different values may be given 
to different objects. Thus, to sec a field with 
cows in it might be worth five marks, and a 
field with pigs ten marks. A church might 
be equal to three marks, and so on. If one 
of the competitors guesses that some distant 
object is a cow, and upon a nearer view it 
proves to be a sheeji, live marks should be 
deducted from his score. 

Marks should be awarded only to the com- 
jielitor who first secs any part:';ular object; 
that is, two competitors cannot each receive 
m.'irks for the same ilmrch, or cows, or reaping 
macliine, or haystacks, iiiile.ss, of course, they 
slioiild both call out the names at the same 
moment, when the marks would be divided 
equally between them. 

The number of marks for each of the familiar 
objects of the countryside— cows, sheep, pigs, 
horses, ploughmen, reaping machines, churches, 
villages, ponds, rivers, streams, windmills, 
rooks, dogs, open gates, closed gates, farms, 
and so on—must be decided before we begin 
the game, and this provides plenty' of occupa¬ 
tion while we are passing out of town on the 
WcW to the country'. In allotting marks to 
different objects, we should give the largest 
number to objects least likely to be seen, and 
the most familiar objects— .such as churches, 
fields with COW’S, and so on - should receive 
the fewest marks. If the players sit at opposite 
sides of the car, and look out at the countiy 
on opposite sides of the train, the fun is moie 
exciting than if all are looking out at one 
side; but we must take care not to annoy 
other passengers. 

THE HOLIDAY ABC 

A GOOD game for the train, and one that is 
quite appropriate to hohday-makers, is 
what may be called the Holiday ABC. Hav¬ 
ing decided who shall begin, a player gives 
quickly the name of some holiday place that 
b^ns with A. Then the next player asks: 

" What shall you do there ? " And the first 


player most give an appropriato answeri 
every word in which be^a wilh A. Then 
the second player gives the tlamn ^ a place f 
/'beginning with B, arid the third player asks: ^ 
"i* What shall y6u ‘-db there t "' to ..which 
number two must answer in a seatonce-of 
words beginning with B ; and sq on. ,Thlrty 
seconds only are allowed for an answer, and 
those who take longer are givep dbe mark 
for each second that they take over the thirty. 

At the end of the game the playo: with the 
fewest marks wins. Of course, after getting 
to the end of the rdphabet, we can begin 
again, and give fresh places, if we ate not tired 
of the game. The letters X and Z should be 
left out, as they are too difhpult. Here are 
one or two specimen answers: I am going 
to the Adiroiidacks. What shall you dO 
there ? Attempt almost anjrthing. I am 
going to Bar Harbor. What shall yon do 
there ? ‘Breathe briny breezes. I am going 
to Coney Island. What shall you do there? 
C'.itch craw'liiig crabs. 

A STATION GAME 

ANOTHER goixi game which exercises the 

powers of observation, and at the same 
time jiiovides plenty of excitement and fun, 
can be played after we leave any station 
which is a sto,»ping-p!ace. While the train 
is standing in tl'e sLition all the players look 
about, and take as much notice of things as 
possible. Then, when the tram lias left the 
station, and live minutes have elapsed, wc 
take it in turns to name any object tJiat we 
saw at the station. Of course at first this is 
vc-ry ea.sy, and we can go round and round 
again, each jilayor naming one object which 
no other player has inontioned. liut as the 
game goes on, it becomes harder and hanU'r 
to think of things tliat were at the station, 
but have not already been mentioned by 
other players. The one who is last able to 
inciition an object that no one else has thought 
of wins the game. 

A LONELY TRAVELER'S PASTIME 

course, if we are traveling quite alone 
we cannot play any of these games, but 
we need not find a nulway journey hmg 
heavy on our hands. In such .i case we should 
see to it’before we start tlial we provide our¬ 
selves with a map of the route. Really good 
maps, showing all the interesting points, 
buildings, roads, and so on, on a very large 
scale, can be purchased for a few cents, and 
with one of these wc can follow our route very 
closely. 

If we have not been able to secure a de¬ 
tailed map of the joutney. we can always get 
a railway time-table, and follow the route in 
the map of the line which is given m the time¬ 
table. In this case we shall find it.very 
interesting if we fill in as many details as 
possible ourselves as we go along, putting a 
cross wherever a church occurs, a feathery mark 
for hills and rising ground, squares for farm¬ 
houses, circles for ponds and lakes, and other 
distinguishing maria for (Ejects of interest. 


HOW TO MAKE A BAG FROM A PAIR OF GLOVES 


TT ia easj^to make a dainty leather bag out the Md, put the pieces hack to bach, and sew 

of old hid gloves. The gloves _ must be round three sides—these Stitches are to show, 

elbow len^, or longer, because it ia the If we look well at picture 3, which shows the 
"tops’* that we are going -- ^ finished bag, wo shall see 


to use, because although the fl '—^ - 

fingers wear into holes, the v 

tops always remain quite i ; 

good. We shall have to ask V------ 

one of our grown-up friends * 
for a pair she has finished *• ™ '"O* the 

with, and, if she has several pairs, we will been 1 
choose the darkest color. Tan, brown, navy and c 
blue, or black are good shades, because they must 

do not soil; and as we wish to use — . 

our little bag as a purse, this is a con* jr—— .^ 

sideration Of course, if white gloves ' 
are available, wc can make a small bag 
for quite a different purpose—an 
evening bag, just big enough for a 
handkerchief and a few little odd . 

things when we go to the theatre or I 

to a party. We notice that there is j 

a seam down one side of the glove- | 

top. With a sharp pair of scissors , I 

we cut down that seam—as from 
A to B in picture 1—then we cut right *• LINING 
across the glove nearer the wnst—as from n half a 
to c—and open the piece out flat 'Ihis will stitchi 


I. HOW TO CUT THE GLOVE 


se r - .. 

; f 

in I 

a ! 
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make one side of our bag, and of course we only to work 
get the other side m the 
same way from the other 
glove. We must be very 
careful to cut our two 
gloves quite even. We lay 
these pieces together back 
to back, and cut them 
straight, and we shall get 
two pieces each seven 
inches square. If they are 
big gloves we shall get a 
larger piece. When we 
have the outside ready we 
must think about a hmng 
for our bag. A little strip 
of satin, silk, or wide, soft 
nbbon will do admirably. 

It should be of a con- 3 THE FINISHED BAG 

trasting color, or a good match For instance, keep to the s 
our tan kid bag would look well lined with green wasting a lit 

or brown ; if navy, lined with violet or mauve ; oblong shape 

if black, lined with white or ^ 1—.iiw^ 

scarlet. For the white bag it f 

will be best to select a deli- t 

cately colored lining—^piile \r/ 

pink, palest blue, or white. , j ■' 1 1 1 I iLjmuiliiiiil 

These are only suggestions. ’' “y -^-arauMmu ^ 

We can. of course, choose for / 

ourselves the color which / 

plea.ses us best. We may wish * 

it to match a friend's dress or 
hat. If there is a " piece-box " 

in the house there will certainly crwinC OVER AND OVER 

be several peces to choose ”1"“ over and over 

from. We also need a yard of silk cord, the shape of an 
color of our lining, for the handle and the anyone who 
" draw-up." with a .strij 

Having cut our lining a little larger than the excellent hold 
kid, we must first run round three sides of it case should 1 

with the stuff laid fctcc to face —see picture 2. envelope flap. 

The fourth side we leave open. Now take up a pair of sped 


- -I- how the ornamental stitches 

aa<-o—are managed. The kid has 
been turned in once, and a 
stout thread of embroidery 
“ Tww rtoTO cotton or coarse silk of the 
iHE CLOVE same shade as the lining has 

been used to sew the two edges together, over 
and over, all round the three sides. Care 
must be i^ken to keep the stitches as even as 
' ^ possible, and fairly big. When the 

..^ three sides are done we slip the 

I hmng inside, just as it is, and turn 
I in the edges of the kid and the satin 
I at the top, or opening, of the bag, 

I so that they fit together nicely, and 
{ then sew them over and over in 
I the same way as the sides were 
I sewn—see picture 4. Next we make 
I a slot for the cord to run in. by 
I a double row of stitching across 
- the top, leaving about ij inches 

INING {or the frill. The slot should be 
half an inch wide, and must lie neatly back- 
stitched top and bottom. We have now 


only to work a couple of eyelet-holes at each 
* side, insert the cord with 
a bodkin, and the bag is 
finished 11 our bodkin- 
eye will not take the cord, 
. which IS generally a trifle 
too stout to go through, 
i wc should sew the cord 
« to the bodkin-eye with a 
piece of thread. The bag 
will open and shut more 
easily if we run the cord 
round twice instead of 
once. Then we are able 
just to give each handle 
a gentle pull, and the 
mouth of the bag closes 
automatically. 

We need not, of .course, 
keep to the square shape for our bag, for by 
wasting a little strip of kid we can get an 
oblong shape, which can be made just as 
useful. Fur instance, a bag 
made of black kid could bo 
J bned through with a piece 
ft' ' of velvet and made just large 

enough to hold a pair of 
1 _ il™ I spectacles This size is best 
made to fasten with a little 
pointed flap. On the bag 
we sew a glovc-buttou, and 
to the point of our flap we 
make a loop of several threads 

_ /--mo 

R AND OVER ^ leather case made in the 
shape of an ordinary envelope is useful to 
anyone who goes fishing. If lined through 


anyone who goes fishing. If lined through 
with a strip of oiled silk, it makes an 
excellent holder for flies and fine wire. This 
case should 1 k‘ fastened at the point of the 
envelope flap, in the same way as the bag for 
a pair of spectacles mentioned above 












LITTLE GARDENS FOR INVALIDS 

HOW TO STUDY NATURE IN A BEDROOM 


( '['HERE came to my desk the other day an 
A inlcreslmg leDer from "A Shut-m of 
M.iiiy Years Stamling," a touching letter, 
wliiih sit me tliinking of Die hundreds of 
hoys and giils and grown-up readers of this 
, iKiiik nliu spend their lives indoors, lying 
A liiet I fully and patiently all their days in bed 
A or on a sofa, and complaining^ not half so 
A iiitiih as some of those who uve in health 
A .iml strength. Here is a letter from an author, 
A .Miss Phii’lw Allen, who has written many 
A little story-Ixioks for children. She herself 
A IS an invalid, and knows what pleasure an in- 
A door garden gives, and has wntlen you a letter 
A to tell you wiiat you may grow in your own 
A gaidi'ii in the house. She writes ; 

A “Do you think there arc any invalids 
A .iinuiig your readers, boys and girls who can 
A never go out of doors ? And do you think 


you conld find room for a letter from a fel¬ 
low shut-in, telling them how they may work 
at a garden in their own room ? And how, 
besides raising ordinary plants, they may 
cultivate all manner of delightful rarities, 
such as otatige and lemon trees, date palms 
and pcijpcr plants, oak, laburnum, and walnut 
trees ? And how they may make ch.irming 
hanging gardens wliere, half-w-ay between 
celling and floor, hyacinths and snowdrops 
wdl peep out of a globe of mossy verdure, 
and how even miniature lakes can be intro¬ 
duced into their pleasure-grounds and filled 
with wafer plants e ” 

Miss Allen has written us the story of her 
own iiulfKir garden—though she has called it 
Itoy’s garden instead. Perhaps there arc some 
Roys w'ho wtU liave gardens like Miss Allen’s 
when they read about its qiLiint devices. 


I THE STORY OF ROY AND HIS BEDROOM GARDEN 

Y lYARLY and late, Roy worked in his liltle round the outside^of the tiiinip, making it a 

Y plot of ground, so that when, owing to regular gieen nesi " 

Y the results of a bad fall, he was condemned Then Jtoy showed an oak in its earliest 

111 lie III bed for many months, we all pitied liabyhood, growing from an acoiii .slung on 

him lor the loss of his g.inlen. Hut, instead a stick across a widc-ncxked bottle filled 
Ilf pitting bimseU, Roy set to work, with with water, an infant hor.se-chcstiiut, sprout- 

Doia .is his assistant, to turn his rwim into ing bravely under the same tre.ilini iit; four 

a g.irdeii. As it was Lite autuinii, Roy started dark-leaved aliiut seedlings, standing some 
willi bulbs. Some were planted in bowls of ten inches hi„h in the little tub they sh.ired 
loi'o.iiiuL libio; crocusi's. gold and purple, together—they wanted aU the sun they coulil 
Went into shallow saucers ; some pet hyacinths get; a floiinshing young almond, also a seed- 
h.id .si-p.irato gl.isscs; while snowdrops and ling; and, Listly, a Cornelian cherry and a 
the gloiy of the snow lead each their icsiiective laurel, both r.iised from cuttings. 

bows Roy's joy. however, was the two " And these arc mv forneiKhe con- 

grieii leafy globes wtiii h lung in his window; tinned, iiiduating <a box in which .several 
they were re.il hanging gardens I Oiitsnle, small pots were sunk in sand, with two bits 

they jiresenleil a m.ass of curling foliage, of glass J.iiil over the top, but fitting looselj' 

with golden d.iflodils gle.immg in the centre in order to admit air 

of one, and hy.icinths of every line peeped Here were orange and lemon seedlings— 
over the bum of the other. pip-hngs, Roy called them—d.ite-palnis, one 

■■ And they wen* only jolly big turnips to over a foot high, raised from htones, a crowd 
sl.irl with I ’’ laughed Roy, going on to ex- of tiny peppei-tree's, scarlet cliili, elephant’s 
plum how, alter slicing olf the loot end, he trunk, and golden dawn 
h.id hollowed out two-lhirds of oa< h turnip ’’ And now look at tins ! ’’ said Roy gaily. 

—leaving thoir w.ills .about one inch thick — Willi a cube of turf one* and a cjiiartei" 

and jilanled bulbs insiile " Then 1 hung the inches sqviate, and spniikled with spores of 
luniijis up topsj-turvy, with their root ends the oak, ji.iislcy and beech ferns, and s-et in a 
turned toward the sky and their leaves point- flat saucer with a liltle water ami i.'vered 
ing downw.aril. Hut, just because Natiiie over with .i bell-gl.ass. Hoy had cre-ated a 

Tiieant them to grow* upwarchs, the leaves most aiicce.ssful fernery 

adapted themselves to their altered condition, But 1 must hurry on, wit bout jvausing 

and, turning toward Hie light, grew up all to dwell on the cyclamen .iml cacti, the luchsLis, 













NEW BALL GAME FOB THE OPEN 


geraniums, and other usual window plants, 
which were all flourishing under Roy's care, 
for 1 want to speak of the delightful minia¬ 
ture garden laid out in a box. This was 
like a deep butler's tray placed on a table, 
measuring about thirty inches square, lined 
with zinc, with an inner jierforatcd zinc tray 
to fit at the top. this being well concealed by a 
thick upper laj er of .soil. 

It had a ro.il grass plot and gravel walk, 
a thicket of f.ury roses—red and white, raised 
frcuii seed—plots of pansies, double daisies, 
.saxifrage and lobelia, miniatuie sunflowers, 
lihput nasturtiums, golden musk, dwarf mig- 
iioiielic, and clouds of sky-blue iieniophila. 
Alpine fairies were there, too; while ivy 
geianiuins hung over tlic walls of the gaideii 

“ And now," said K03', " look uiulcr th.it 
brown paper on tlie corner table over there; 
that’s a great suiprise for the little ones." 


I raised the papet. and burst out laughing. 
Such a comical group met my eyee. There 
was a Jack-in-the-green sprouting mustard from 
every limb; a huge Teddy bear, with curly- 
leaved cress growing over him from the tip of 
liu) ears to his feet; wliilc a very staid and 
solemn-looking matidann, i lad m a fine flowing 
robe of tlic new Chinese mustard, completed 
this trio of Greenlanders. 

" It was nurse’s idea," said Roy. " She 
took the baby's old toys and sewed them up 
in flannel, and tlicn we damped them well 
and sprinkled them all over with the seeds. 
But we h.nd to swing them on a hne, you know, 
so that the mustard and cross would come 
up evenly all ov’cr, and now they're just 
perfect. I’m going to do a lot now for the 
children’s hospitals. I sh.'ill do a whole Noah's 
ark, 1 think, and ships, and cannons, and 
all sorts of things," be added aiiibitiuusiy. 


A NEW BALL GAME FOR THE OPEN AIR 


''j''HlC diflaulty of pl.iying b.ill games in small 
gardens is tlial 1110 b'lll so often goes 
over the wall .iml is lost, or, at any rate, in- 
lerrujits flic g.imc If we arc pl.iying in the 
city we h.ive often to depend on tlie kindness 
of jiasscis-hy to letiii n us the ball cjuu Kly before 
it IS stolini Tlicrc is an interesting ball game 
111 whicli the ball is fastened up so ih.it it cannot 
go over the wall We hx m the giound a long 
pole, and ftom the top of this 
wc hang a stiong, llcsible 
cord or string To the end of 
the cord, which, when it is 
h.ingmg down loosely, should 
n.K'h to within about two 
feet of the ground, we fasten 
any kind of bourn mg b>ill 
Two players stand at 
ojqiositc sides of the jiole, 
and, with tennis r.irkets or 
wianleii piiig|>oiig b.its, beat 
the iKill from one side to the 
other. 

The game of ]X)st-b.ill is 
to fxiat the b.dl so tli.it tlic 
string will wind round the 
jHile until it IS all wound 
up, and the one who dot's 
this first wins tiie g.ime One player tries 
to wind up the ball Found to the right, ami 
the other to the left Apart from the skill 
that hi required, there is a great deal of fiin 
to be had in staking the ball backwanis and 
forwards 

The skill comes in when vve beat tlic ball 
in such a w'ay tliat we make cur opponent 
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THE GAME OF POST-BALL 


miss it, while at the same time we are winding 
the string up for omselves. On the other 
hand, we niiist tiy never to miss the ball 
omselves; .and when our opponent beats it 
round, wc must diive it back, .and thus prevent 
Inin winding the string round the pole, 'llie 
game is most exciting, .md its adv.int.ige is 
th.it it c.in Jjc played in any garden. An 
ordinaly tall clolhes-lme post will be a veiy 
good place to fix the uirci, 
if the post is standing by 
itself sufficiently f.ir away 
from trees and bashes and 
walls to give free play to 
the belli. 

In order to fasten the 
string to the ball, it is best 
to make or buy .a piece ol 
strung string netting in 
which to place the ball, 
and the cord can then be 
fastened to thi.s net. 

Another w.iy ol playing 
is to have any number ot 
players, who stand round 
the post at cciiiar intervals 
and strike at the ball The 
game is, as before, to wrind 


the stnng round the iiost. and all the players 
try to <ln this E.ith sliikes in turn, and if 
any hits out with the bat .ind misses the ball, 
lie I1.-1S to sUind out of the game, until only 
one is left, and he is the winner. As often as 
the string is wound right up, it is unwound 
by beating the lull 111 the opposite direction, 
and the game is continued. 


HOW TO KNOW IF A RULER IS STRAIGHT 


TT is quite easy by a simple experiment to 
discover if a ruler has a perfectly straight 
edge. We place the ruler on a sheet of paper 
lying on a smooth surface, and, holding the 
ruler down firmly, rule a line against the edge 
with a well-shairened pencil Then we turn 
the paper right round, and, placing the edge 
of the ruler clo.se against the line already ruled, 
we hold the ruler down firmly once more, and 


draw a second line along the edge of the ruler 
near the first hne If the edge of the ruler is 
not straight, the slightest inequalities will be 
seen clearly by looking closely at the two lines 
There will be places where they are not the 
same distance apart, and, of course, the nearer 
together the two lines have been drawn the 
easier will it be to detect any irregularity. 
The ruler must not move during the ruling. 






A KALEIDOSCOPE THAT A BOY CAN MAKE 


li.ilciiloscope IS one of the most in- 

* t'-ifsiirif' of scienOfic toys, and there 
.TIP fi IV hoys or girls wJio h.Tve not had one 
soriK liiiK- 'I'he name is made up of three 
i,rri !■ wools which mp.in tlicn " I see a beauti¬ 
ful linage," and by means of the instrument 
an I lu I less Iiunibc'r of paltciilS, 

.(11 hcautiful in form, .ind .ill 

dilleient from one anotlier, 

i.iii he made. As a matter of ^ 

f.K-t. so far from being a mere 

toy, the k.ilpidosro|ie is some- / 

times used by .Trtists and / 

pattern -m.ikcrs in oi der to olitain 

new design.s and p.itferns for / 

c.irpets, wall p.iper.s, and other / 

falirn s. / 

The usual form of k.ilcido- /r. 

scope, which w.Ts invented by / ’ 

Sir iJ.ivid Hrewster in 1*17. is / ^ 

ii tulie m which two iuirror.s are / 
arranged at an angle to one ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — 

anothei ; and liciween these How to ina 

mil Mils fr.ii>nienls of (oloied gl.iss or other 
(iliped ohjei ts aic free to move .iliout as the 
liihe IS 1 limed round VVhaU'ver jrwisition 
these colored pieics take up, tliev are icllecteil 
III tile minois. .ind the iniiKiplicatioii of the 
]>ie(es by reflection forms a 
regiil.ir design whiih, howevn 
inegul.ir the colored fragnienls 
tlieinsel\cs may be. bi<omis 
very artistic aiul ]>leasing to the 
eye The .slightest shaking of 
the instrument prodiu 03 new 
figures 

Hut the tubi'. with its arrange¬ 
ment ol mil Tors inside, is not 


most in- Now for the mirrors. We do not need 
mil there looking-glass, but can u.se tin. We take two 
had one pieces of perfectly smooth and flat tin, 3 
of three inches by tj inches, and, with any ordinary 
a bcauti- metal polish that may be in the house, we 

strument mb and rub these until they are burnished 

— and shine almost like silver- 
jilate and reflect nearly as well 
. ^ .as looking-gla-ss. Now, with a 

' “ slip of gummed paper, we join 

/ the pieces of tin by hinging tn- 

/ gether two of their ends so that 

/ tliey can be opened at any 

\ iingle, as in picture 2, taking 

/ \ care, of course, that the paper 

/ \ IS stuck on the dull sides of the 

/ tin, and not on the sides we 

/f...|\ have burni.shcd so brightly 

„ “ \ We are now ready to put our 

'' \ kalcido.seo(ie togelher, and lliis 

\ IS the way it is done: We first 

-a- r>I.T.eo the white card on the table 

How to make the card. ju position shown in picture 
or other i, with the scored lines on the under side, 
it as the Then we push up the little ledge, c, that we 
jMisitiun liave cut in front, and turn up the two triangii- 
icilected l.ir fl.ijis on either side along the scored lines, 

111 of the so that these will form upright sides Now 

we take the nilded metal miiror, 
and, opening it at an angle of 
about sixty degrees, we place 
.t inside the card, so that the 
two nicks, A and b, in the 
cardboard sides come over the 
mct.il and hold it in position. 
Tlic tiiined-up ledge in the front 
of the card will prevent the 

w the mirrors sre h.nced “P- ’'ave 


essential, -ind there is a much How the nmrors are hinged, measured its position correctly, 
simpler foiin ol the kaJeido-seope wliUli every Wo now plai c some liny pieces ot colore 
lioy or girl t an make .it prartiially no cost, knd cardboard of various shapes on the whit 

with very little trouble. card between the mirrors, ami, holding th 

h'lrsl of all we lake a piece of white card- kaleidoscope .is shown in picture 3, we le 

besard, fairly tough m substance, inches by a good light fall upon the mirrors, whe 


•f J inches, and at one end of 

Its greatest length we cut it . 

to the sh.ipe shown at the 
top of picture i. Then at a yf ' ■ 

and II we cut small V-shaped 
nicks as m.Trked in the dia- ' 

gram, and an inch from the / jflHK|KS 
bottom, .it i, we cut a line A 
inclic's long, with a A 0 
little line measuring one- 1 .{r'Vy/ICMKH 
eighth of an incli at each 1< 'V«jii ■ 1, ...i. » 
end, at right angles to the ■'"T?' 

longer line V" - ^ 

Then, on the opposite side \ ' .',. 5 ',’^' 

of the card, with a jienknife, V,•\ - 'c 

we bghtly score the card- 
board along the directions '/ ■ 

marked by dotted lines in ' 

picture I. This is done so 
that the card may be easily -n. 1 > 

bent along these lines. The kaletdoi 

diagram shows exactly how we cut and score 
the card. The dotted lines are where we score 
—that IS, cut only shghtly into the card—and 
the black hnes show where we cut right through. 
The card forms the body of the kaleidoscope. 


The kaleidoscope complete. 


Wc now plai c some liny pieces ot colored 
cardboard of various .shapes on the white 
card between the mirrors, and, holding the 
kaleidoscope .is shown in picture 3, we let 
a good light fall upon the mirrors, when 
-- I we see in them a beauti- 

f ful design. As we shake 

the colored fragments 
'iNy about, the design changes 

! ‘X with every movement No 

' A matter _ how irregular the 

^ \ little pii" es of cokired card 

\ may be, a geometrical de- 

\X „ ‘"'gn will be formed, but 

^SHHI this wiU be much more 

I aitistic and pleasing if the 
J Mm fiagments of colored card 
Ma *tre themseK'es cut into 

' I / JSm some regular shapes, such 

as circles, rings, triangles, 
HmHr »’**. *'s. and any others we 
^ to make. 

With a httlc practise 
we can cut cards to hold 
... the mirrors at various 

^ ** ■ angles, for according to 

the angle of the minors, so the number of 
times we see the colored objects reflected 
varies. Thus, when the angle is lao we see 
the cxilored fragments three times; when 
the angle is 45 we see them seven times. 




HOW TO MEASURE A STREAM 


TT used to be thought that only a man who 
had served a long apprenticeship coidd do 
land surveying; but this is far from being the 
case, and any intelligent boy who cares to take 
a little trouble can And a great deal of interest 
and pleasure in measuring distances and 
heights, and even mapping out a stretch of 

country. What might seem one of the _ 

mast difficult things to do -measuring i« . 
tlie width of a wide nver—is really 
quite simple, and will provide a very 
interesting occupation for boy scouts 

and others who hke to get proht for the o. 

mind as well as pleasure tor the body 
from a walk in the country. 

The science of land surveying is a y_ 

very ancient and honorable one, for ' 
it 13 supposed that it onginated in Making ( 
Egypt, where it was iieces.sary accur- * 

ately each year to set up ag.iin the land bound¬ 
aries washed away by the flooding of the Nile. 

To measuie the width of a stieam we first of 
all choose a place where both banks are at about 
the same level and the stream is faiily straight 
Then wc seks-t some tree or bush oi stone, or 
other fixed object oii I he opposite bank, quite 

such as u in tlie'pic- " 

continuation of a ' 

straight Une from j. 

A to Tins IS done 

mediately opposite t-- 

to A. and in moving ✓•j*" ‘ 

back to c, taking y 

actly in fion’t of the An easy way to measur 

bush at A Wc can mark the straight line b c 
by laying a string on the ground, if we have 
one, or by putting stones at short int<TVdls. 

Now Irom some point, suih as o, not for 
from u, wc mark a line n k at nght angles to 
B c To get the line exactly at right angles wc 


Making the angle. 


proceed as shown in the smaller diagram on this 
page. We measure off, say, two feet on either 
side of D in the line b c. This gives us the 
points X and y. Then we lake a stick— a fairly 
straight branch of a tree will do very well— 
and liolding une end at x, which we use as a 
centre, we describe an arc of a circle. Now 

- putting the end of the stick at V, we 

again describe an arc, and the point Z 
is where the arcs cut une another. 

, At this point z we place a stick in the 
\ / ground, and another .slick at i>, and 
riicn m >vmg along so that in our 
•• •' vision wc always keep one stick 
exactly 111 front of the oth<*r, we are 
able to mark the line J> E as wc did the 

_ line B f. HE should be measured to 

e angle, about jo feet, and we should mark 
the i>oiut F at two-thirds the distance, 
that IS, at 20 feet, and ]>ut a stick m the ground. 
Now fiom E we maik another line at right 
angles to n h, and we continue this till we come 
to a point G, where, looking across to our land¬ 
mark on the other side ol I he stieam -the bush 
at A—we see tlie stick at !■ exactly in front of it. 
Ni>w, with prat tically no trouble at all, we can 

H - Ak find the wultli of the 

nver, ^ for we have 

20 feet, E F is lo fect^ 
and wc will suppose 
that E G IS 8 feet. 
Then our pioblcm 
stands hke this : As 
lo: 2o:: 8: i> a- 
i6 feet. I'Tom this 
figure wc must de¬ 
duct the distance 
B D, which we find, 

]}v mensuriiig, is, say, 
the width of a nver. 3'feet, and we have 


f... by7;.ea;un;.g:is,;L7: 

An easy way to measure the width of a nver. 3 feet, and we have 

he straight line b c 13 feel as tlie width of the stream, lliis 

ground, if we have may not seem \eiy interesting, but if the 

short int'TVdls. boys who read this page will try it for them- 

iuih as D, not for selve.s they will fmd it a fasciiialing occupation. 

£ at nght angles to Eor practise wo do not need a river; wc can 

r at right angles wc measure the width of a ro.id or field. 


YOUR PORTRAIT ON A SHEET OF NOTEPAPER 




I K you want to have a joke with a friend, 
— — here is a very good way of 

doing it. 

Take halt a sheet of 
nolepaper, fold it in two, 
so that the fold comes 
at tlie bottom In the 
middle of this square draw 
a comic portrait inside a 
ruled space, measuring 
about 1 inch wide and 1 ^ 
inches deep. Cut through 
the base and side rules, 
bend back the portrait, 
and on the paper showing 
through the owning draw 
a tripod camera Then 
notopapw. cut through the side lines 


iiTT'l, rjlilTBillil 


and the top line which coincide with the 

upper and side rules of the portrait, and pull 

the lower flap through so that it covers the 

portrait On the left side of the front half 

of the folded paper draw 

a photograjiher in the act 

of jiulling a stnng, winch 

is carried acro!;s the cut 

to the lens of the camera, - 

and the tnck is ready. 

as shown in the picture. B ' 

Face vour friend, holding Jl . 

the folded paper in front Tha Wek rwiy. 

of him, wnth your left 

hand gripping the front half and the right hand 

the back half. By a slight jerk b^kwards 

with the right hand, the comic face will be 

made to appear in the place of the camera. 












HINTS AND TRICKS FOR ODD MOMENTS 


( AS EAStlY-MADE APPlE-PtCKER 

TT is quite easy to make an ingenious apple- 
-»■ p;i ktT that wilj save us a Jot of time and 
trout jIo when we arc gathering the fruit m 
tlie orcliaid or garden. It spoils the apples 
to knock or shake them down, and it takes a 
Jong time to move our ladder about and 
rlinib all over the branches to reach every 

apple. But by means of the simple arrange- 

--- meat .shown in 

-.Jr^ the picture we 

_can gather the 

apples carefully 
- well. We 

o B, get a forked 

• stick, and across 

/ .jMt the fork we tie 

.III old knife- 

_blade, after 

sharpening the edge. I lien we cut two small 
grooves in the stick, tight iiithes apart, as seen 
111 the pjctuic, at A and n A long piece of fairly 
stout wiie IS then twisted round a tin can, and 
tlie end is wound louiid the stick m the grooves. 

' We must bo (.irctul to fix our ran so that it wdl 
' catch the apples a.s tlie knife cuts them, or all 

I our trouble will be lost. The apple-picker is 
then rciidy. if we w.int it veiy long, we can 
m.ike the stick or pole as long as we wish by 
spilling it in the manner shown at c, binding 
round the join with wire. 

THE RABBITS’ EARS 

T I' we were asked to draw three rabbits, and 
to give them only three cars between 
them, yet to make them ap|iear as though they 
really h.id two ears each, no matter how cleve.< 

■ we might lie .as artists, wo 
' should think that an iiu- /V^ 

' possible and ndiculmis y*C \f^ 

■ task had been sot ns. Yet ^ U 

► such IS not 1 (‘.ill V the ease, 

^ for, as can be seen by this 
► picture, the drawing can 
’ actually be made and \ \ 

’ the conditions fulfilled 

’ By a skill III arrange- «—- 

ment of the lliice rabbits and the three cars, as 
shown in tho pi(,turc, the little animals appear 
to be quite propeily c({iiipped with the right 
number of ears, although tliey have only three 
between them. 

A STAR MADE WITH ONE CUT 

TT would at first tlioiight seem to be quite an 
impossibility to cut a five-point cd star out of 

__ a square of paper with one 

single snip of the scLssors, 

__ and yet it is quite easy 

J \ I to do so. Everything, of 

L—-—'**-^ course, depends upon the 

method of folding the 
|C \ 1^ \ paper before cutting, but 

if the square of paper be 
yT folded exactly as shown in 

Al the accompanying dia- 

/ V grams, and then tlie folded 

'pApet be cut wnth one 
*■ ' ' . .1 I .J gmp jjj direction of 

the dotted Hue in the fifth diagram, we shall 


have a star. In folding the paper at the stage 
shown in the fouj-th didgram, so as to get 
that shown in the fifth, w-e must fold fnuin the 
point A across to the right. In all cases fold 
across the dotted line—that is, when you have 
the paper opened out flat, as in diagram i, 
fold across the dotted line to make diagiain 2 , 
tlien, to get the shape shown in diagram 3, fold 
ai rnss the dotted line in diagram 2, and so 
on to position 5. 

THE MAGIC WRITING 

Y^E can have some fun with our friends by 
’ causing what seems to be magic wilting 
to appear upon the surface of an ordinary 
looking-glass when it is 

bre.ithed upon. Un- ' v / ■ ■ 'o, " ' 

known to our friends, we ^ < 

wriif upon the gLiss with < 

a piece of Erciicli eh.alk, U : ‘ < 

and then we wipe out * 

the writing with a soft f ^ C/^ < 

cloth, such as a handker- \ 

chief. The writing c.aii- ' 

not now be seen, but r ■ 

if wo breatlie upon the < 

glass it will instantly be- _ _|_J ' 

come visible, and, to 1 

those not in tlio secret, will seem very ni>steri- \ 
ous and weird indeed. f 


THE WHEELS THAT TURN 

IJERE is a picture of a motor-car going 
^ along a hilly country road, 'there are 
no pohie traps, and the motor is going at a 
great sf>eed. We can ' “ tli.it il is moving 










by the way the wheels are going round. We 
may not think at first that the motor is really 
going at all, but if we put thi« book down 
flat on the table and look steadily at the 
centre of either wheel, with our eyes about a 
foot from the book, and then, without r.iising 
the book from the table, give it a quick circular 
motion, the wheels will appear to be going 
round rapidly. In another place in our Ixioir 
you will find another example of how our eyes 
deceive us, in spite of the old saying that 
" seeing is believing." 
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A PROPHECY OF THE FUTURE 

TN this poem, written nearly fifty years ago, John Townsend Trowbridge gives 
^ a very amusing account of the first American flying-machine. In the days 
when he wrote it, the hero was ahead of his time in being of the opinion " that 
the ait is also man's dominion," but there are many to-day reaping the results 
of early work like his. Darius scorned to let the swallow and blackbird and 
wren know more than he knew. He believed that wings were just as necessary 
to him in earning his living as they were to the bee, and so he set to work and 
made some—with what result you will see! 

DARIUS GREEN AND HIS FLYING-MACHINE 


IF ever there h\eil a 
A Yankee lad, cowTmuii: 

Wise or otherwise, good or 
bad, 

Who, seeing the birds fly, didn’t tyh 
jump 

With flapping .arms from stake or 
slump, 

Or, .spreading the tad « 

Of his coat tor a s.i)|. 

Take a soaring hap from post or rail, 
And wonder why 
Hr couldn't fly. 

And flap and flutlcr and wish and try,- - 
If CM'r you knew a count!v dunce 
Who didn’t try that as often a.s once, 

All 1 can say i". that’s a sign 

He never would do for a hero of iiiiiie. 

.^n aspiring genius was D. Green 
The .son of a farmer, -age fourteen; 

His body was long and l.ink and lean, - 
Ju.st right for flying, as will be seen; 

He bail two eyes, e.ich bright as a bean. 
And a freckled' nose that grew between, 

A little awry, for I must mention 
That he had riveted his attention 
Upon his Monderful niveiitinn, 

'Twisling his tongue as he twisted the 
strings. 

Working his face as he wcirked the wings. 
And with every turn of gimlet and screw 
'runiing and .screwing his mouth round 
too. 

Till his nose seemed bent 
'To catch the scent. 

Around some corner, of ticw-bakei! pies, 
And his wrinkled checks and his squinting 
eyes 

Grew' puckered into a queer grimace, 
That made him look very droll in the 
face, 

And also very wise. 

And wise he must have been, to do more 
Than ever a genius did before, 

Fxc'cptiiig D.xdalus of yore 
And his son Icarus, who w'ore 
Upon their backs 
Those wings of wax 
He had read of in the old almanacs. 


Darius was clearly of 
COWTINUKD FBOII 5987 the opiiiioii. 

That the air is also man’s 
dominion, 

ImS', And that, with paddle or fin or 
pinion, 

y»j J We .soon or late 
Shall navigate 

The azure as now we sail the sea 
The thing looks simple enough to 
me; 

And if yon doubt it. 

Hear how Darius reasoned about it. 

# 

“ Birds can fly, 

An’ why c.m’t I? 

Must we give in.’’ 

Says he with a grin, 

" ”r the bluebird an’ phochc 
Are smarter’!! we be? 

Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller. 
An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler? 
Doos the lectle chatterin’, sassy wren. 

No bigger’n my thumb, know more than 
men? 

Jest show me that I 
Er prove’t the bat 

Hez got more brains than’s in my hat. 

An’ I’ll hack down, an’ not till then I" 

He argued further* "Ner I can’t sec 
What’s th’ use o’ wings to a bumble-bee, 
Fer to git a livin’ with, morc’n to me;— 
Ain’t my business 
Important 's hi.s’n is? 

“That Icarus 
Was a silly cuss,— 

Him an’ his daddy Dscdalus, 

They might ’a’ knowed wings made o’ wax 
Wouldn’t Stan’ sun-heat an’ hard whacks. 
I’ll make mine o’ hither, 

Er suthin’ er other ’’ 

And he said to himself, as he tinkered 
and jilanned: 

“ But [ ain’t goin’ to .show my hand 
To nummies that never can understand 
The fust idee that’s big an’ grand. 

They’d 'a’ la ft an’ made fun 
O' Creation itself afore ’twas done I ’’ 












THE BOOK 

So he kept his secret from all the rest, 
Safely buttoned within Ins vest; 

And in the loft above the shed 
Him sell he locks with thimble an<l thread 
Anil wax and hammer and buckles and 
screws 

And all such things as geniuses use;— 

Two bats for patterns, curious fellows I 
A charcoal-pot and a pair of bellows; 

An old hoop-skirt or two, as well as 
Some wire, and several old umbrellas; 

A carnage-cover, for tail and wings; 

A piece of harness; and straps and strings; 
And a big strong box. 

In which he locks 
These and a hundred other things. 

His grinning brothers, Reuben and Burke 
And Nathan and Jotham and Solomon, lurk 
Around the corner to see him work,— 

Sitting cross-legged, like a Turk, 

Drawing the waxed end through with a jerk. 
And boring the holes with a comical quirk 
Of his wise old head, and knowing smirk. 
But vainly they mounted each other’s backs, 
And poked through knot-holes and pried 
through cracks; 

With wood from the pile and straw from 
the stacks 

He plugged the knot-holes and calked the 
cracks; 

And a bucket of water, whu.h one woiihl 
think 

He had brought up into the loft to drink 
When he chanced to be dry. 

Stood always nigh. 

For Darius was sly! 

And whenever at work he hai pened to spy 
At chink or crevice a blinking eye. 

He let a dipper of water fly 

" Take that I an' ef ever yc git a peep. 

Guess ye’ll ketch a weasel asleep! ” 

And he sings as he locks 
His big strong box:— 

SONG 

"The weasel’s head is small an’ trim. 

An’ he is leetle an’ long an’ slim, 

An' quick of motion an’ nimble of limb. 

An’ ef yeou’ll be 
Advised by me. 

Keep wide awake when ye’re ketchiu’ him! ’’ 
So day after day 

He stitched and tinkered and hammered 
away, 

Till at last ’twas done,— 

The greatest invention under the sun! 

“An’ now,” says Darius, “hooray fer sonic 
fun!” 

Twas the Fourth of July, 

And the weather was dry. 

And not a cloud was on all the sky. 

Save a few light fleeces, which here and 
there. 

Half mist, half air, 

Like foam on the ocean went floating by ■ 
Just as lovely a morning as ever was seen 
For a nice little trip in a flying-machine 


OF POETRY 

Thought cunning Darius: “ Now I sha’n’t go 
Along ’ith the fellers to see the show 
I’ll say I’ve got sich a terrible cough I 
An’ then, when the folks ’ave all gone off. 
I'll hev full swing 
Fer to try the thing 
An’ practise a leetle on the wing.” 

" Ain’t goin’ to see the celebration ? ” 

Says Brother Nate. “No; botheration I 
I’ve got sich a cold—a toothache— 1 — 

My gracious I—feel’s though I should fly I” 

Said Jotham, “ Sho I 
Guess yc better go.” 

But Darius said, “ No I 
Shouldn’t wonder 'f yeou might see me though, 
'Long 'bout noon, ef I git red 
O’ this Jumpin', thumpin’ pain ’n my head I ” 
For all the while to himself he said:— 

“ I tell ye what I 

I’ll fly a few times around the lot. 

To see how 't secm.s, then soon 's I’ve got 
The hang o’ the thing, ez likely’s not, 

I’ll astonish the nation 
An’ all creation 
By flyin’ over the celebration 1 
Over their heads T’ll sail like an eagle; 

I’ll balance myself on my wings like a sea¬ 
gull; 

I’ll dance on the chimbleys; I’ll stan’ on 
the steoidc; 

T’ll flop up to winders an’ scare the people I 
I’ll light on til' libbe’ty-pole, an’ crow; 

An’ I’ll say to the gawpin’ fools below, 

‘ What world’s this ’ere 
That I’ve come near? ’ 

Fer I’ll make ’em b’lieve I’m a chap f’m the 
moon * 

An’ T’ll try a race ’ith their oF bulloon.” 

He crept from his bed: 

And, seeing the others were gone, he said, 

“ I’m a-gittin’ over the cold ’n my head." 

And away he sped. 

To open the wonderful box in the shed. 

His brothers had walked but a little way 
When Jotham to Nathan chanced to say, 
“What on airth is he up to, hey?" 

“ Don'o’,—th’ ’s suthin’ er other to pay, 

F.r he couldn’t ’a’ stayed to hum to-day." 

Says Burke, “His toothache’s all in his eye! 
lie never’d miss a Fo’th-o’-Tuly, 

Ef he hedn’t got some machine to try." 

Then Sol, the little one, spoke: “By darn! 
Le’s hurry back an' hide 'n the bam. 

An’ pay him fer tellin’ us that yarn I” 

“ Agreed I " Through the orchard they creep 
back. 

Along by the fences, behind the stack, 

And one by one, through a hole in the wall. 

In under the dusty bam they crawl. 

Dressed in their Sunday garments all; 

And a very astonishing sight was that, ] 

When each in his cobwebbed coat and hat j 
Came up through the floor like an ancient rat j 
And there they hid; j 

And Reuben slid ^ y 

The fastenings back, and the door undid. V 
“ Keep dark 1 ” said he, j 

“ While I squint an’ see what the’ is to see.’’ j 
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As knights of old put on their mail,-- 
From head to foot 
An iron suit. 

Iron jacket and iron boot. 

Iron breeches, and on the Iiead 
No hat, but an iron pot instead. 

And under the chin the bail,-- 
1 believe they called the thing a helm. 

And the hd they carried they called a shield; 
And, thus accoutred, they took the held. 
Sallying forth to overwhelm 
The dragons and pagans that plagued the 
realm:— 

So this modern knight 
Prepared for flight. 

Put on his wings and strapped them tight, 
Jointed and jaunty, strong and light; 
Buckled them fast to shoulder and hiji,- 
Ten feet they measured from tip to lip! 
Not on his head like (hose of yore. 

But more like the helm of a ship 
“ Hush I " Reuben said, 

" He's up in the shed' 

He’s opened the winder,—1 sec his head 1 
He stretches it out, 

An’ pokes it about. 

Lookin’ to see 'f the coast is clear, 

An’ nobody near,- - 
Guess he don’o’ who’s hid in here! 

He's riggin’ a springboard over ihe sill! 
Stop lafTin’, Solomon! Burke, ketp slill! 
He’s climbin’ out now'—Of all the things’ 
What’s he got on? I van, it’s wings’ 

An* t’ other thing? I vnm, it’s .i tail I 
An' there he sets like a hawk on a lail! 
Steppin’ careful, he travels the leiiglh 
Of his spring-board, and teeters to try its 
strength. 

Now he stretches his wings, like a monstrous 
bai: 

Pecks o\cr bis shoulder, this way an' that, 
For to see 'f the’ 's any one p.issin’ by; 

But the’ 's on’ a ca’f an' a goslm' nigh. 
They turn up at him a wondern’ ej'^e. 

To see--The dragon! he's goin’ to fly! 

Away he gocsl jiinminy! what a jump I 
h'lop flop—an’ phiiTijj 
To the ground with a thump' 

Flutt’rin’ an’ flound’rin’, all ’n a himp 1 " 

As a demon is hurled by an angel’s spear, 
Heels over head, to his prop< r siiliere,— 

Heels over heail, and head over heels, 
Dizzily down (he abyss he wheels,— 

So fell Darius. Upon his crc'wn, 

In the mid.st of the barnyard, he eame down. 
In a wonderful whirl of tangled strings. 
Broken braces and broken springs, 

Broken tail and broken wings. 

Shooting-stars, aint various things I 
Away with a bellow' fled the calf. 

And what was that? Did the gosling laugh? 
'Tis a merry roar 
From the old barn-door. 

And he hears the voice of Tothain crying, 

" Say, D'rius I how dc yeou like flyin’ ? ” 

Slowly, ruefully, where he lay, 

Darius just turned and looked that way, 

As he stanched his sorrowful nose with his 
cuff. 


“ Wal, I like flyin’ well enou^” 

He said, "bat the* ain’t sich a tfannderin’ , 
sight , 

O’ fun in’t when jre come to light’’ , 

MORAL I 

I just have room for the moral here: < 

And this is the moral,—stick to your sphere. 1 
Or it you insist, as you have the right, < 

On spreading your wings for a loftier flight, j 
The moral is,—Take care how you light j 

FOUR DUCKS ON A POND j 

fl iiiav not lie "four ducks on a pond,” that wc c 
n-niemlier for years, but very likely we have some } 
little incliirc of like simple beauty imprinted for 1 
i-ier ira our memory. The writer, William Ailing- ] 
ham, who died in 1H89, possessed to a high degree \ 
the art of word p.-iintiiig as these simple lines show r 

pOUR ducks on a pond, ) 

A grass-bank beyond, / 

A blue sky of spring, J 

White clouds on the wing: J 

What a little thing J 

To remember for years- - J 

To remember with tears I ^ 


GIVE US MEN 

The following spirited appeal lo the nation to furnish 
true men to furthit the interests of tlic country is 
siipjiosert to have been wiittcn by a Bishop of fiacter 

QTVE US men I 

Men from every rank, 

Fresh and free and frank: 

Men of thought and reading, 

Men of light and leading. 

Men of loyal breeding. 

The nation’s welfare speeding' 

Men of faith and not of flctioii, 

Men of lofty aim in action. 

Give us men—I say again 
Give us men I 

Give us men! 

Strong and stalwart ones: 

Men whom highest hope inspires. 

Men whom purest honor fires. 

Men who trample self beneath them, 

Men who make their country wreathe them 
As her noble sons, 

Worthy of their sires: 

Men who never shame their mothers. 

Men who never fail their brothers, 

True howevei false all others, 

Give us men—I say again. 

Give us men! 

Give us men' 

Men who when the tempest gathers 
Grasp the standard of their fathers 
In the thickest fight; 

Men \iho strike for home and altar 
(Let the coward cringe and falter,) 

(jod defend the right I 
True as truth though low and lonely, 

Tender as the brave arc only: 

Men who tread where saints have trod. 

Men for country, home and God; 

Give us men—I say again. 

Give us such men I 
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THE BOOK OF POETRY 


THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY 

This I-- 'in nhl ballad dating from very early times. 
It IS kri'iwn in Denmaik .ind in other Kuropean 
rouiil'Ks, and the Scoiih have localired it as 
happt niiiK in IIlack House on Douglas Burn, 

151 Si., lip, rise up, iinw, Lord Douglas," 
she says, 

“ Aiifl put on your armor so bright; 

Let li never be said, that .i daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night. 

" Rise up, rise up, iny seven bold sons. 

And put on yoiir armor so bright. 

And take better eare of your youngest sister, 
I'or your elde.st's awa the last night" 

He's mounted her on a milk-white steed, 
And himsilf on a dapple gray. 

With a biigelet horn liung down by his side. 
And lightly they rode away 

Lord William lookit o'er his left shoulder, 
'I'o see what he could sec, 

And there he spy’d her seven brethren bold, 
('omc riding over the lea. 

" Light down, light down, Lady Marg’rct,” 
he said, 

“And hold my steed in your hand, 

Loilil that against your seven brothers bold, 
Ami j'oiir lather, 1 m,ik' a stand ” 

She held bis steed in her inilk-whitc band, 
.■\nd never shed one tear. 

Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’. 
And her father hard lighting, who loved 
her so dcMT 

“O liolil yoiit hand. Lord William!" she 
said, 

" b'or voiir strokes they are wond'roiis s.iir, 
True lovers I ran get ni.iiiv ,i .me, 

Itiit .1 father I rail never get m.aii “ 

O she l.i'cn out liei handkerchief. 

It was o’ the Iiolland sae line. 

And aye she diglil her father's bloody 
wounds. 

That were redder than the wine 

“ O chiise, O cliiise, I.ady Marg’ret,” he .said, 
“O whether will yc gang or uide?” 

" I'll gang. I'll gang. Lord W’llliam," she .said, 
■‘For ye have left me no other guide” 

He’s lifted her on a milk-white steed, 

And himself on a dapple gray, 

With a bugelel horn hung down by his side, 
And slowly tluy baith rade away 

O they rade on, and on they rade. 

And a’ by the light of the moon. 

Until they came to yonn wan water, 

And there they lighted down 

They lighted down to tak a drink 
Of the spring that ran sae clear; 

And down the stream ran his gude heart’s 
blood, 

And sair she gan to fear 

“ Hold up, hold up. Lord William,” she says, 

“ For I fear that you arc slain! ” 

" 'Tis naclliing but the shadow of my scarlet 
cloak. 

That shines in the water sac plain ” 


O they rade on, and on thqi rade. 

And a’ by the light of the moon. 

Until they cam' to his mother’s ha’ door, 
And there they lighted down. 

“ Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 

“ Get up, and let me in !— 

Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 

“ For this night my fair ladyc I’ve win. 

"O niak my bed, lady mother,” he says, 

” O mak it braid and deep! 

And lay Lady Marg’rct close at my back. 
And the sounder I will sleep.” 

Lord William was dead lang ere midnight. 
Lady Marg'rct lang er'e day— 

And all true lovers that go thegither. 

May (hey have mair luck than they! 

Lord William was buried in St Mary's kirk, 
Lady Margaret in Mary’s quire; 

Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny r.'d 
rose. 

And out o’ the knight's a brier. 

And they twa met, and they twa plat’, 

.And fain they wad he near; 

And a’ the warld might ken right wcel. 

They vs'ere twa lovers dear 

And bye and rade the Black Douglas, 

And wow but he was rough! 

For he pull'd up the bonny brier. 

And flangt ' in St Mary’s loch. 

LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

Somo of perhaps l!fi\e s«n Rossrlti's pic hire of 
Kcals* "Belle Dame'* aci onipaniod !»y tlu* >«mn^ 
knight whom, by her falal charms, she lias liirfd 
(mhii honui aiul duty, ti <! )< ft to a ti s f.dt 

AH, what can ail thee, wretched wiglit. 
Alone and palely loitering 
The sedge is wither’d from the lake, 

-And no birds sing 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 

So haggard and so woe-begonc? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 

I sec a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 

And on thy cheek a fading rose 
Fast withcreth too 

I met a lady in the meads. 

Full beautiful, a faery’s child ; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

AikI her eyes were wild. 

I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long; 

For sideways would shr lean and sing 
A faery’s song. 

I made a garland for her head, 

.And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 

She look’d at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan. 

She found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild, and manna dew. 

And sure in language strange she said, < 

I love thee true. < 
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THE BOOK OF POETRY 


She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she gaz’d and sighed deep; 

And there I shut her wild sad eyes— 

So kissed to sleep. 

And there we slumber’d on the moss, 

And there 1 dream’d, ah woe betide. 

And latest dream I ever dream’d, 

On the cold hill side. 

1 saw pale kings, and princes too. 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
Who cry’d—“ La Belle Dame sans merci 
Hath thee in thrall! ” 

I saw their starv’d lips in the glcMm, 

With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill side. 

And this is why f sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake 
And no birds sing. 

ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

TliU is a icy fine example of a lyric—ih.-it is, a 
iHicm «liiih expres-.es the poet'.s oivn thouKhts and 
lerlinR!, with spontaneity ami unreserve .She.llry 
p.ii tiLiiIarly excelled in 1hi.s kind of woric Itis sensi¬ 
tise spirit was ilcprcssed by some cause or ulhcr, and 
hr .ippcals to the west wind, who will upbr.ii a (had 
Ic.if, .1 swift cloud or a w.ive, to lift him, too, above 
the thorns of life and scatter his iIioukIus .-ihioad 
like the sound of a. arcat trumpet hlowiuf; 

Q WILD West Wind, thou breath of 
Autumn’.s being. 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves 
dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
llecing. 

Yellow, and black, and pale, .ind hectic red, 
Pr.stilence-strickcn multitudes: O thou. 

Who cliariotcst to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and 
low, 

r.ach like a corpse within its grave, until 
I'hinc azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her rlarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like docks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors plain and hill 

W'ild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, heat 1 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s 
commotion. 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are 
shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven 
and Ocean. 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are 
spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim 
verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith's height. 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou 
dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst, oh, 
hear 1 

Thou who didst waken from his summer 
dreams 

The blue \fcditerraneaii, where he lay, 

Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams. 

Beside a puinica isle in Baiae’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old jialaccs and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s inlenser day, 

AH overgrown with azure ino.ss, and flowers 
So sweet the sense faints picturing them! 
Tliou 

For whose path the Atlantic's level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far 
below 

The sca-hlooms and the oozy woods which 
were 

The sapless foliage of the ocean know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear. 
And tremble and despoil themselves; oh, 
hear' 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest hear; 

If 1 were a svCift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and 
share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, 0 uncontrollablei If even 
1 were as in iny boyhood, and could be 

The comrade oi thy wanderings over heaven. 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have 
striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh, lift me as a wa\c, a leaf, a rloiid! 

I fall upon the thorns of li/c! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and 
bowed 

One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and 
proud 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its own I 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, , 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit . 
fierce, 

My spirit I Be thou me, impetuous one I 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth I 
And, by the incantatiou of this verse, ^ 

Scatter, as from an uiiextingiiished hearth j 
Ashes and sparks, my words among man- ] 
kind I j 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth ) 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, V 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? { 
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The maize, or Indian corn, or limply corn, ia the most valuable crop raised in America. The earliest 
lettlers found the Indians growing small heldi of this crop, which they prepared in several different ways. 
White men soon learned to raise it, and now the United States produces about 3,000,000,000 bushels a 
year, or three to four times as much as the wheat crop It makes good food for mankind and for animals, 
and its stalks are often eaten by animals. The stalks have been cut off close to the ground, and put into 
shocks Later they will be taken to the barns. The ears are sometimes taken off before the stalks are 
cut. When the English use the word corn, they mean wheat, as they do not use much maize. 












>' WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

0*0 much is said of the great wheat belt of the prairiesi of the Westeni prov* 
inces, and of the fertile farm lands of the other provinces, that we usually 
look upon Canada as being chiefly an agricultural country, and give small atten¬ 
tion to her mineral resources. It is true that up until recently not much effort 
was made to develop her mines. Her wealth has lain chiefly in her farm lands 
and forests and indeed her fertile lands lay upon her the responsibility of con¬ 
tinuing to be one of the great granaries of the world. Nevertheless, her moun¬ 
tains contain great stores of minerals, and the time is not far distant when a 
large industrial population will grow up within her borders, whose occupation 
will be provided for them by the products of her mines. This story gives us a 
short account of the mineral resources of the Dominion, and from it we can 
learn to judge for ourselves where manufacturing cities are likely to grow up. 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF CANADA 


I N other places in 

the Book of Can- ‘i 

ada, you may re.id of 
her scenery, her great fish- ^ 
erics, the broad acres of her farm ^ ^ 
lands, the romante of the wheat 
fields of her prairies, and her 
miles of forest lands. Now we 
are going to think for a few minutes 
of the trea.sures of metals, and other 
minerals, that are hiilden in her moun¬ 
tains, and rocks, or stored deep down 
under the surface of the earth. 

Canada has been very slow in de¬ 
veloping her mineral resources. Fur 
trapping and woodcraft appealed more 
than prospecting for minerals to the 
adventurous spirits among the French¬ 
men who made the first settlements 
in the country. The English-speaking 
settlers, from the Loyalists onward, 
who came after them, were all home 
seekers, and it was not until quite 
recently that any effort was made to 
dig wealth out of the earth. Indeed, 
although the Dominion owns nearly 
half the continent of North America, 
until very lately it was doubted 
whether Canada would ever become an 
important mining country. On ac¬ 
count of the activity of the last few 
years, however, Canadians now hope 
that their country will become as 
rich in mines and metal industries 

(Copyright, 1918, by M Perry Mills. 
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r~-- 3S the great republic 

Almost all the prov- 
J' I inces posse.ss mineral re- 
’ soiirces'of importance, but only 
fimr- -Nova Scotia, British Co- 
^ lumhia, Allierta and Ontario— 
have up to this time been large 
producers of the products of mines. 

I RON, THE MOST VALUABLE OF 
ALL THE METALS 

Probably if a class of fifty school 
children were asked, “ What are the 
most valuable metal.s known? ” forty- 
five of them would answer in chorus, 

“ gold and silver.” Are they? Of 
what use would a gold plough or a 
silver harrow be? How long do you 
think a silver steam engine would last, 
or a steamboat made of gold? The 
Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of 
Peru had great stores of gold and 
silver; but they went down before a 
mere handful of Spanish soldiers, who 
were armed with steel weapons. Gold 
and silver arc valuable for many 
things besides money and jewelry, but 
iron is much more valuable to the 
welfare of the world than either, and 
the country that has stores of iron 
is fortunate. ' 

Prince Edward Island is the only 1 
one of the Canadian provinces which 2 
has no iron. Moreover, coal to pro- v 
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vide heat to smell the iron is found in 
vast (luantities. Tungsten, which is used 
to harden steel for tools, is found, though 
not 111 large quantities, and the mineral 
called by the curious name of molybde¬ 
num, which is useful for the same pur¬ 
pose, is found in many places. This 
mineral has not been mined, but when 
they need it, men know that it is there. 

It is true, also, that there are no iron 
mines in operation outside of Nova 
.Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The world 
has nqt needed the iron, and there has 
been no call for it, but when the land 
fills up with people, the iron is there in 
reserve for their use. The only important 
iron mines which are being worked are 
in Nova Scolia, where the iron lies close 
beside the coal beds, and coal can be 
delivered to the coke-making plants for 
little more than the cost of mining h. 

Huge quarries of limestone in Nova 
Scotia produce the tons and tons of this 
stone that are u.sed in the smelting mills. 
Of course this stone is found in very 
many other places in the Dominion, For 
instance, as we have read in another 
place, the Rocky Mountains are partly 
made of it. Limestone, as we know, is 
used in other ways, such . s for building 
material and to make mortar, but it is 
interesting to speak of it here, because 
we do not often think of it in association 
with iron. 

C ANADA'S GREAT WEALTH 
IN COAL 

We do not include coal among the 
metals; but a.s we have already spoken 
of it in connection with iron, we shall 
tell about it here. Ontario has only a 
very small deposit of coal, and Quebec 
has none. The deposits in Manitoba and 
New Brunswick are not very important, 
but there are vast supplies in other 
places. We may read elsewhere of the 
important mines in Nova Scotia and 
British C'olumbia, where the chief coal 
mining industries are carried on. Sas¬ 
katchewan has large deposits; it is be¬ 
lieved that Albert a possesses over a 
trillion tons, which have scarcely been 
touched, while in the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories it is estimated that 
there are billions of tons. 

HE NICKEL MINES AND COPPER 
MINES OF THE DOMINION 

W'e talk so much nowadays of nickel 
steel, the hard alloy of steel and nickel 
which is used for armor plate, bridge 


building and other purposes, that it is 
natural to think of iron and nickel at 
the same time. Large quantities of nickel 
are used in making this steel every year, 
and the metal is used in many other 
ways. Iron and steel are nickel-plated 
to prevent rust; nickel is used in making 
the alloy called German silver; it is used 
in making United States five cent coins 
and so on. It is interesting, therefore, to 
learn that three-quarters of all the nickel 
used in the world comes from the Sud¬ 
bury district in Western Ontario, and that 
in spite of the large output of the mines, 
they show no sign of exhaustion. Nickel 
is also found in the northern part of 
Ontario, in what is known as the Cobalt 
district, but of this famous mining dis¬ 
trict, we shall speak presently. 

The Sudbury district also produces 
large quantities of copper, for which you 
can think of so many uses, that we need 
.suggest none. British Columbia, how¬ 
ever, goes far beyond Ontario in the value 
of her copper mines. Copper is found in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, and large de¬ 
posits have lately been found by ex¬ 
plorers on the frozen Arctic shores and 
in some of the Arctic islands. 

OLD AND SILVER ARE POUND IN 
large QUANTITIES 
Many stories have been told of the 
rush to British Columbia when gold was 
first found, and later to the Yukon 
district. Hundreds of men lost their 
lives, many more lost their all; a few 
made huge fortunes from their claims. 
Nowadays the gold mining industry 
stands on a more business-like basis than 
in the early picturesque days. Large 
mining companies are formed, much 
machinery is used, and a great deal of 
gold is produced from gold-hearing . 
quartz rocks, which the early miners • 
could not reach, and great quantities of ‘ 
gold are every year shipped out of the J 
country. < 

British Columbia has long been known < 
as a gold mining country. It is the < 
northwest continuation of the great gold ^ 
and silver bearing belt of the Western . 
states, from which so many hundreds of J 
millions of dollars’ worth of the precious j 
metals have been obtained. _ Gold is j 
found in paying quantities in almost i 
every section of the province, and there ) 
is scarcely a creek where “ color ” cannot | 
be found. The yearly output reaches jj 
millions of dollars. Y 
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PROSPECTORS FOR GOLD IN CANADA 
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The search for gold will lead men to go almost anywhere and risk almost any hardship. Here are a lot of 
prospcctora, gathered around what we are told was the leading restaurant in the vicinity. This picture 
was taken near a gold-strike which had just been made. These men come from every class of society. 
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This track is wide enough for a horse, but not for a vehicle. All goods must be packed on horseback or 
earned by men themselves if they cannot afford to buy horses. It is a difficult and expensive means of 
carrying freight, as the srelght a horse can carry ever the steep hills is limited. 

Pictures from Brown Bros. 












THE BOOS OF CANADA 


The histoiy of gold mining in Ontario 
is not so picturesque as the story of the 
early ^old days in British Columbia and 
the Yukon. Nevertheless Ontario has 
very valuable deposits of gold, and 
actually produces more of the precious 
metal than British Columbia. Nova 
Scotia also produces gold, and so do 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, though in 
much smaller quantities. 

If the gold mining story of Ontario is 
not picturesque, this cannot be said of the 
history of silver mining. In 1903 On¬ 
tario scarcely knew that she possessed 
silver; but in that year a wonderful de¬ 
posit of silver ore, mixed with nickel, 
bismuth, cobalt, copper, lead and zinc, 
was discovered. Instantly there was a 
rush for the district; mining companies 
were formed, people mortgaged their 
property to buy s^res, and there was 
much excitement. Generally the in’ues 
have been well managed, and the original 
shareholders have made a good deal of 
money, for the mines proved to be very 
rich. These Cobalt tnincs, and the mines 
at Kootenay in British Columbia, which 
have been famous for a number of years, 
have put Canada third among the silver 
producing countries of the world. 

Platinum, which is counted among the 
precious metals, is found in Canada, in 
paying quantities, but the deposits are 
not large. 

L ead, zinc and the minok 

METALS 

Lead is nearly always found with 
silver, and the Canadian silver mines are 
no exception to the rule. Lead is mined 
as an ore of silver, in which it may be 
looked upon as a by-product. The out¬ 
put is large, and will continue to increase 
with that of silver. The same thing may 
be said of zinc, which is found and mined 
in British Columbia and Ontario. 

The world's supply of cobalt, from 
which we get the wonderful cobalt blue, 
comes from the silver mines at Cobalt, and 
these mines also produce arsenic. Corun¬ 
dum, a hard mineral used in making 
grinding stones, is found in Ontario. 
Manganese and antimony exist in the 
Maritime Provinces, and some cinnabar, 
or sulphide of mercury, is mined in 
British Columbia. 

P ETKOLEUM, OR ROCK OIL, AND 
NATURAL CAS 

Petroleum you may think does not 
come under the head of mineral re¬ 


sources; but you know the word means 
“ rock oil,” and this thick, oily substance 
was made by the same forces of nature 
that produced coal. It is found in many 
parts of Ontario, and especially in the 
peninsula which stretches out between 
Lake Erie and Lake Huron. Petroleum 
has also been found in Gaspd, Quebec, 
in New Brunswick, and in British Co¬ 
lumbia, and it is believed that a large 
area of oil bearing strata underlies North¬ 
ern Alberta. 

Wherever we find oil, we are not sur¬ 
prised to find natural gas; and this is 
true of Canada as of other places. Gas 
has been found along Lake Erie, in On¬ 
tario, in New Brunswick, in Alberta and 
in British Columbia, and is important 
for fuel, lighting and manufactiuing. 

M aterials used in 

BUILDING 

In another place, we have told you 
about the white gypsum cliffs of Nova 
Scotia, and there you may also read of 
the gypsum quarries in New Brunswick. 
Gypsum is also found in Ontario, but none 
of the other deposits come up to these of 
Nova Scotia in richness. Very important 
deposits of asbestos are found throughout 
Ontario and Quebec, and give the world 
the largest part of its supply of asbestos, 
or mineral wool, it is sometimes called 
from its woolly, fibre-like appearance. 
As you know, asbe.stos is almost abso¬ 
lutely fireproof, and its use for packing, 
for theatre curtains, and the like has 
prevented many fir^. 

We might go on and tell you about the 
Dominion’s supply of grapfiite and salt; 
of its granite quarries and slate quarries; 
of the clay from which bricks, tiles and 
cement are made; but if vip did you 
might think of this story as being only 
an uninteresting geoli^gical catalogue. 

We have said enough to show you the 
great mineral treasures our country has 
so that you may see that she comes be¬ 
hind no other nation in the wealth of all 
her natural resources, and perhaps enough 
.to rouse your curiosity and make you 
Want to learn more about it. The study 
of geology will show you why we expect 
to find copper and gold together; or 
silver and lead; how a geologist knows 
where a miner is likely to find coal in the 
Rockies, or petroleum in the Alberta 
coal fields, and many other fascinating 
things which we cannot touch on here. 

THE RExr noiv or camam ii ox pass 6119. 
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THE PEOPLES OF THE DESERT 

TITK WILD, FIIKK RACKS OF 1’TIE EARTH AT HOME 


A lUIKMNf', .‘X- 
-il- JXlIl'-l,- of l£Vl, ^ 

fiicy, blown, or vvlutc 
lliinly dt)tle<l with oasi-s of wdls 
and {?iass, and diversi(k-d with 
stony and rocky tracts—that } 

llu; scciu; which pprinj's up in iin- [ 
agination at the va'iy mention of 
deseits. The mind at once flies to 
Arabia, the t\’pical land of wilderness 
desolation, or to the vast Afiican 
Sahaia, for those two marvelous 
regions have always beim, above all 
otli'Ts, n-presentaiu'c of the desert. 

Blit the woild’s great deserts are 
vaster and more varied tlian most 
of us realize. There are. many groat 
uninhabited wastes in the world, 
caused chu'fly by the lack of rain. 
This accounts for the existence of tlie 
great Sahara, in Noitli Africa, whii li 
starts at Cape Nun and stretches to 
the banks of the Nile, and then on 
the east of that river forms the 
Libyan Desert. 

The most extensive of all the 
Asiatic wildernesses is the Mongolian 
Desert of Gobi. Arizona, one of the 
largest states of our own country, 
contains one of the biggest deserts of 
the New World. Other rt^gions arc 
arid and barren, bearing nothing but 
sage-bush and cactus. One of the 


" most dreaded of the 

-J! ! . '" ' ilescrts is that in 

the interior of Australia. 

The Arabian and African 
’ wildcnuKs regions must ever 
exercise the most fascinating 
influence on the minds of 
eivilizod jicoples. Consider the 
ways, for example, of the various 
tribes of the Arab race. The Aial/i 
are mainly divuh'd into two sections— 
those who inliabit towns, some on the 
borilers of the desert, others within 
tlie w'astes ; and those wlio restlessly 
wander here and there. Now, the 
nomad Bedouin is very interesting. 
He has a hard life, but it is a very 
hf’althfnl one, and in some resi>ecls 
it is a liajipy existence, with its 
absolute freedom from town restraints, 
and its enjoyment of the pure .sw'cct 
desert air. 

Two of tlic largest and wealthiest 
of the Arab tribes are the famous 
Anaeze and the Shommar. Both arc 
dreaded by travelers, and among 
them are many persistent robbers. 
Tiiese tribes and several others are 
constantly warring, one against the 
other, and the settled existence to 
which we are accustomed in civilixed 
countries is unknown to them. All 
except one particular tribe possess 
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splfiidifl liorscs. Carrying very long 
sprMi'i, often measuring twelve feet, 
jyanti'l with steel J.inres, the Bedouin 
iioi'imen riding on tliese lovely steeds 
j)ii .i-iit a fine spectacle, especially when 
llii \' indulge in the picturesque games 
111 wliic h they dc'Iight. They arc fond of 
j;.ill<>|>ing and racing, and they like also 
(lie exercises in wliicli they play at war. 

Arab stcreds .no so well trained as 
i.uciy to need an iron bit. Tlic ordinary 
Arab bridle is almost the same as our 
lialter-stra]). TI.c dcscTt horse seems to 
nnderstantl its master, and almost to 
inlerirret his will by a movement or 
touch. Most of the horses l>elong to the 
sheikhs, or head men of the tribes, and, 
excc'pt when tliey are needed, are kept 
at some distance from the camp. 

T he wealth of the wandering 

ARABS 

The Arab term Bedouin means dc* Tt- 
dwoller, and tlie traveler must wondcT 
how these Bedouin tribes can c.xist at 
all in .a vast sandy or rocky waste. C)f 
course, there aie great s.i<icly areas, but 
.1 large part of the Arabian wildcniess is 
a desert simply in the sense that it has 
no setthxl population. 

If all wc'ie absoliitelv b;irren, these 
nomad Arabs could not live and prosper, 
.and grow wealthy as some of the slieikhs 
do. TJie f.ict is tliat very Luge ti.uts 
of the soil are excellent. Jn springtime, 
after <a heavy nainfall. Northern Arabia 
bccomc'S like an American pr.urie over 
Lirge areas. Lovely wild flowers spring 
uj) that would delight the heart of a 
botanist. This explains w iiy the wander¬ 
ing Bedouin are rich in the i>os.session of 
thousands of cattle, of camels, of horses, 
of slieep, of goats. 

Dr. Zwemer, who lived .at Bahrein, in 
the Pearl Islands, and wiio has traveled 
nnicli as a devoted missionary among the 
desert tribes, says : “ I am sure you can 
still find some of these Bedouin chiefs 
who, like Job, have seven thousand sheep, 
and three thousand camels, and a great 
household.” 

Just as in the time of Job, thousands 
of years ago, so do these children of 
the desert to^y dwell in black tents, 
made of goat's hair, which forms a perfect 
waterproof covering. These tents are 
square or oblong in shape. 

T he strange spectacle of a desert 

CAMP 

An Arab desert camp is a singular 


spectacle, but it is well worth visiting. 
For the journey into the desert from 
some outlying spot presents and a guide 
must be taken. The guide walks bare- 
footi'd, for ho prefers to carry his sandals 
tuckcxl in his girdle. 

Piesently we come to flocks of sheep 
witJi tiieir shepherds, who direct the 
guidei to the camp, wliich never remains 
more tlum a montli in one spot. It is 
suie to be pitched in some hollow, the 
dc:e]jest tli.it can be found, for two 
reasons - -the necessity of concealment 
from hostile bands of fellow-Arabs; 
and the adv'ant.age of shelter from the 
hot wmrls tiiat blow over the desert 
plains. 

T he delightful courtesy of the arab 
tribes 

The great encampment is carefully 
arranged. Some tribes spri'ad their tents 
in a great sqii.ne m rows ; otlicrs prefer 
a pictuiesqiio oval. One feature never 
is lat king—the syinbol of the autJioiity 
of the siieikh. Tins little king always 
pl.ints hi- spear in front of his tent. 
Just behind it is the section curtained 
off for (he reieptiori of guests. And 
how clfusive, and even p.i.thetic, is the 
ho.spitality of tht'se Aiabs, robbers and 
assassins though some of them are! 
'riu-ir kind courti a' (o liieiully \i.Mtors 
never fails, even tliougli in the desert tliey 
would loll the very s.imR folks without 
the .slightest cunipunrtion, and jierhaps 
sl.iy them if resistance weie otfererL 
But never i.s a Bedouin of the wilderness 
known to violate the beautiful law of 
hospitality. Out of the burning sun- 
siiiiie the weary traveler is welcomed. 
The women lia.sten to bring him water 
to cool his head, A gie.it bowl of 
camel's milk is offered before ar-e ques¬ 
tions arc asked. At lught a fat kid or 
lamb will be killed, and a feast provided. 
'J'HE magic jug in the desert 

There are real lu.xnrles in the Arab 
tents. The tents are spacious, for they 
will accommodate • onsiderable quan¬ 
tities of several sorts of grain, chaff, 
fruits, dried fish, and wood. There is 
also ample room for refuge for fowls, 

f oats some cows, and a horse or two. 

'he great main room has in the centre a 
large hollow which serves as the fireplace. 
The smoke must find its way out as best 
it can, so in time the tent becomes 
blacker and blacker; indeed, the old 


















































Bible phrase which speaks of the black 
tents of Kedar is as applicable now as 
then. 

(j;ii- lin’iit blessing is the famous porous 
jug iJie Aralis who hve and work in 
towns make unglazwl water-jugs and 
jrii> These are an unspeakable benc- 
(iKtM'ii to the people, for they have no 
K ■■ Tlie wells arc never very deep, and 
ihc Wilier comes from a long distance. 
'I Jills, were it not for the water-jugs of 
tills kind, cold water would be unknown, 
1 low, then, is it cooleil ? Very simply. 
Jf ])oured into one of these porous 
earthen pots and Jning for a few minutes 
in the wind, the effect is astonishing, for 
the beverage btK:omcs deliciously cold 
and refreshing. 

^^HAT THE PEOPLE EAT AND DRINK 

Pal.it.ible and wholesome is the desert 
fare. 1 liere arc luxuries also in the food, 
though wc shoukl hardly relish the 
favorite dishes of the trilies, such as 
leben, the pcdiluir sour milk of marcs 
and camels, winch m Turkey is cidled 
joglniit; jiihif, which is rice beautifully 
cooked and containing liHlc shreds of 
lamb, or kid, or chicken. Rut when 
the Arabs make a great feiist in the 
desert, they roast a sheep or goat whole 
on red-hot stones. Ila'd Iji'^cuits in 
the shape of rings, called kak. are much 
relished, and so is tla' jieciiliar butler 
called ghee. V/hen the Arabs base to 
carry water about, they do so m great 
leathern bottlc.s made of the whole skins 
of shi“ep and go.ats. 

One beverage that is enjoyed in the 
desert cannot be excelled anywhere in 
the world. Gil fee was firet brought to 
Arabia from Aby.ssinia about the year 
1400 by a pilgiim, whose tomb in Yemen 
is an oliject of veneration; and the 
seeds planted in Yemen produce the 
Modia coffee which is so famous. 

^ATES AND SUGAR-CANE 

The chief of all foods among the 
desert peoples is the date, and the must 
precious thing that grows in the coun¬ 
tries inhabited by these tribes is the date- 
palm, one of the noblest and most grace¬ 
ful of all trees. The Arabs of the desert 
eat much wild honey, and will feed 
abundantly on locusts when they can ; 
they also feast eagerly on the big lizards 
that dart about among stony places, and 
do not disdain even the jerboa. But 


the great article of diet is the date, with¬ 
out which the Arab of the wilds could 
hardly subsist. A joyous time is the 
festival known in the springtime as the 
Marriage of the Date Palms, when the 
soft spring breezes waft the pollen from 
the male to the female blossoms. 

Arab cliihlron are never happiej than 
W'hen tlicy are sucking sugar-cane, which 
is cut into pieces and sold by the knot— 
that is to say, by the length of the stick 
from one knot to the next. But nothing 
is .so abundant as dates. Sometimes 
for many weeks nothing else will be 
eaten in an Arab tent, and even the 
donkeys and camels are fed on this fruit. 
Outside many a tent at this moment will 
be Arab boys and girls playing games 
with date-stones on the smootJi sands. 
None of the datc-stoncs are thrown 
away, for they arc ground up into a 
coarse kind of metd for cattle food. In- 
di*ed, nothing is wastetl that belongs to 
the date-palm. The fragrant blossoms 
make a favorite beverage, and if the 
fruit that has not been consumed turns 
stale and somewliat musty, it is converted 
into vinef,ar. The leaves are w'ovrn 
into stringfans, mats, and baskets, 
and the long, thin, strong brandies are 
made up by the carjicnters in tlie towns 
into chairs, cradles, cages, beds, boats, 
anrl countless other things. 

'J'HE BREAKING UP OF A CAMP 

One event in the desert is fdways 
e.xciting. This is the breaking up of a 
camp lor a migration. When a tribe 
shifts its quarters, all possible prepara¬ 
tions are made on the previous day, 
and, early m the morning, everything is 
in motion for the great departure. 

Tents are taken down and packed, 
and soon the country is full of camels 
and flocks and herds and Arabs, ■some¬ 
times ten or a dozen camels will be 
arranged in procc.ssion at considerable 
intervals fiom each other. To the back 
of each camel are fastened four upright 
poles, which support a canopy called a 
merkuh. On this erection rides an Arab 
girl, prostrate on her breast. These 
girls arc always the sisters of heroes— 
men who have won fame in battle. 

T he solemn majesty op a sea of 

SAND ' 

The Bedouin Arabs are ignorant in \ 
one sense, for they have no schools and 1 
few can read and ■write. They are < 
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temperate, for as Moslems they never 
taste intoxicants. There are no mosques 
in the deserts, of course, but these 
children of the wilderness are much 
given to prayer. The first chapter of 
the Koran is recited in every tent five 
times a day, while the wt)rshippcrs 
pr«3Strate themselves toward Mecca. 
'J'HE VISION OF THE DESERT SKY 

Caravans—^what scones this word 
conjures up! The longest and most 
penlous caravan expeditions are those 
which cross the great Sahara, and this 
vast African desert has its charms, its 
unspeakable fascinations, its indescrib¬ 
able phenomena. One of these is the 
mirage, the reflection in the sky which has 
puzzled so many travelers in ag<'s past 

A traveler riding in 
tJic Syrian desert from 
Bagdad to Babylon was 
perplexed by seeing 
what looked like tJie 
great nun Akarknf, 
though lie knew that it 
was more than thirty 
miles distant a< m»ss tlie 
desert. Ki-ally what lie 
saw was an old well, 
only a few hundi 1 
yards from wheie la*' 
stood wondering Dis- 
tiessing Jiave been tlie 
experiences ot the 
members of great camel 
caravans crossing the 
SaiuuM, patched with 
tliirst, under burning 
skies, suddenly jilunged into ecsta.sy by 
tlie full view of palni-trccs forming a 
lovely oasis at a little distance—for palm- 
trees always mean a delicious well close 
by. The travelers have in some sad 
instances rushcfi on to find that they had 
been mocked by a mirage, and men and 
beasts have perished. 

The towns that border the deserts 
often he in the centre of surrounding 
barren solitudes, as does Damascus, 
the oldest city on earth, where are 
lo\ ely gardens, watered by fountains 
from Abuna and Pharpar, the twin 
rivers that rush down from the snows 
of Lebanon. 

Spots of enchantment in the Libyan 
Desert of Africa are the lovely oases, 
great patches of vegetation caused by 
the presence of water-springs. Four 


very large and beautiful oases are in¬ 
habited by the great and famous tribe 
of Mugrebi Arabs, who love their gardens 
and villages embowered in date-palm 
groves, witl* sparkling fountains ever 
U'frcsliing them. One of the most 
dreaded perils of the desert is that 
hot wind called by tlie Arabs the 
simoon. When this fierce and burning 
blast sweeps across the vast wastes it 
is deadly in its effect. Everyone in a 
caravan must, in order to escape alive, 
kneel in the sand with the raoutJi close 
to the gi’ound, and, if possible, in the 
slu'lter of a camel, a roU of bedding or 
even a saddle. 

The town - dwellers are gifted and 
clover They excel in some crafts, 
especially ni vaiioiis soils of w'oodwork. 



AN ARAB 


COURT OF JUSTICE IN THE DESERT 
TJiat delicate and ornate latticewoik 
wliich is seen in windows, doois, boxe.s, 
aiul cabinets is highly prized. Glass 
lor windows is rarely used in Arabia 
I'.XLCiitMig by Europeans, or by a few 
Aiab families wlio have learned some of 
the W'esteni ways. But m Arab houses 
arc to be seen some of the loveliest 
windows that can be imagined. 

The Arabs call a window shibaak, 
which means a network The joiner 
fashions a most delicate fabric out of 
date-palm wood or bamboo, making 
littl" round bars, and fitting these to 
each other in a great variety of decora¬ 
tive designs. Through this fine lattice- 
work light and air come into the room, 
but none can look through upon the 
inmates from the outside world. 
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These are some o( the pipes, called capillaries, found m Jack’s house. Through these pipes, which are 
so small that 2,000 could he side by side in an inch, the blood runs to every part of the body, 
carrying the red cells, which bnng air, and the white cells, the chemists that keep microbes out. 

JACK’S WONDERFUL PUMP 

AND THE LiEE-STREAM THAT FI,OWS THROUGH HIS HOUSE 


W E h.ivu SUCH tll.lt — 

tlic . o.MiN.>o 

stoiv of Jack’s house 
IS tlie |)iiinping aiul 
vvntilatiiif; story, ami \vu Know 
that Jack’s central pump, which 
is to be found right in the middle 
of this story, is usiiallv called his 
hcait, and that its busini>:».s is to drive 
the blood all through Jack's body. 
We must study Jack’s pump, the 
pipes through which it drives the 
blood, and llie Iilood it pumps—blood 
which 111 si of all is the water-supply 
of Jack’s house, but is also many 
other things of the greatest importance. 

The first fact about the great pump 
is tliat it is .alive. From this point of 
view, we might almost compare it to 
a horse, esiiecially as it has a pair of 
reins. These reins are most import¬ 
ant, and if they are rut by an accuh nt, 
or if some poison rots them. Jack 
will certainly die. 

The reins of Jack's heart, or pump, 
are called the vagus nerves, and one 
of them runs down each side of his 
neck from his brain to his heart, close 
beside the great pipe which we can 
feel beating on each side of the neck. 
These reins are held, so to say, by 
servants of Jack, who live in the lowest 
part of his brain, which is called the 


- tci—bull), the lowest of the 

' '“’-’'J^’"''_‘^|"j£» (^^ tliree telephone ex- 
change'-- of Jack’s 
house. So long as 
Jack is alive and well, these* 
reins are nevcT let go, but if wo 
wish to find out wliat they arc 
doing, it is ni'cessary to watch 
the consequences of cutting them or 
poisoning them. If such .'in accident 
should happen to Jack w(‘ would find 
that the gieat juimp, wliuli was beat¬ 
ing at the; rate of, s.iy, eighty times a 
minute, would at once begin to ])e,at 
faster and faster, but that every l)eat 
would be weaker than the last until it 
came to a stoj), having worn itself out. 
The commonest and best known of the 
poisons which art on the heart, so that 
it races itself to death, is called belka- 
clnima, and it is tin* poison found in 
the beautiful berries of the deadly 
nightshade. 

But many other things besides the 
de.adly nightshade will affect the beat¬ 
ing of Jack’s pumj), eitlier by making 
a pnll on tlie reins, or by letting 
them fall lorist'Iy, as it wi're. Great 
pain or fear or a sudden shock of any 
kind will sometimes cause such a tug 
at the reins that Jack’s heart stojis on 
the spot, and he must die in .a few 
seconds, unless the tug at the reins 
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relaxes. It usually do<-s so very soon, 
and all wo say in such cases is that Jack 
has fainted. He faints, or perhaps it is 
better to say he loses consciousness, be¬ 
cause the pump ceases to send blood up 
to his study in his brain, and he cannot 
woik. 

On the other hand, fear and many 
fither things may oftni relax the reins, 
so that the pump heats much more 
<]iiickly and, at Inst, more violently. 
.As soon as tlie disturbing cause is past, 
the reins are tightencil up again, and the 
heart begins to Ix'at in an orderly and 
quiet way as bi'foic. In other cases, we 
imd that poisons -such as the poisons 
in tobacco—neither tighten the reins nor 
leLix them, but keep on jogging at them, 
so that Jack’s heart loses tlio beautiful, 
e\'en smoothness it is meant to have, and 
eonimences to beat irregularly. Thc-n 
the doctor says tliat Jack lias a " tobacco 
luMit," and <h,ikes his head. The irre¬ 
gular Iji’at te lls just as quickly of damage 
to J.'ick’s j>miip as an irregular throl> 
tells of tiouble in the engines of a great 
ship. 

T he reins of the heart which are 

WORKING FOR EVER NIGHT AND DAY 
The value of these nerv"s, or reins, 
of the lieart is that they .are connected 
with eveiy part of Jai k's iuniM’, anfl by 
tlieir action can make his pump 1 m at 
slower or faster, according (o the special 
needs of the lime. Also their existence 
.ind action mean that Jack always has 
something in leserve for special demands. 
If he is chased by a bull, liis nerves will 
relax their control for a little, and will 
let his heart gt> to serve his legs when 
they are much needed. Hut from the 
beginning to the end of tlic history of 
Jack’s housi' these reins are always 
acting to some e.vtent, clay and night, 
and Jack has no lx.'tter or more necc'ssary 
servants than those nerve-cells in lus 
lowest telephone exchange. 

The heart itself is strictly and literally 
a pump—not like a pump, but actually 
a pump. There are two kinds of pumps, 
those which press, or force, a fluid to 
move, and those which move it by 
suction. The pump in Jack’s house is a 
force-pump of which the walls arc alive. 

T he four chambers with the living 

WALLS 

But, though the heart is truly a force- 
pump, it is much more complirated and 
inflmtely more wonderful than any 


other pump in the world. It has four 
spaces, or chambers, inside it, each with 
its own living wall, and each with a 
strong and poifect \^lve, so that the 
blood can only move forward, in the 
direction which Jack requires. TJie 
muscular walls are made of living cells, 
long and narrow, w'hich have the powder 
of making themselves short and thick. 
These living cells, or muscular fibres, 
aic Jack’s luimble but invaluable serv¬ 
ants, his “ drawers of water,” and they 
arc arranged in the walls of his pump 
in a most complicated way, which it 
would take a book to describe. It is 
these cells, or fibres, that do the actual 
work on cinitracting the heart and 
fori'ing out the blood. 

The other gn'at fact about the jnimp 
is that, at various places in its walls, it 
contains numbers of nerve-cells, which 
order the inusclc-ribres to eonlnu t. 
Hut it would neviT do for Jack’s pump 
to woik in<leiM‘ndently, without reference 
to the neecH ot the whole, so thc.se 
neive-cells, ’.hicli rule the nmscle-cells 
of the heart, ire thenis<‘lves under the 
control of the vagus lunvis, aiul also of 
another jiair of nerves, wliieli do not act 
all the time, but can be used on (xxasion. 
When they aet they make the heart 
beat nioie powisfull}. 

H ow THE PUMP DRIVES THE LIFE-STREAM 
ROUND AND ROUND 

A great linglislmian, William Harvey, 
about whom we read in another place, 
lound out what hajipens when tlio four 
chambers of Jack’s piimj) beat and 
drive the blood. Hfirvey found that the 
blood goes right round the whole of 
Jack's house in a circle, or, rather, in 
two circles, which meet in liio heart. 
The pump is really twu pumps —-i left 
pump^ which drives tin. blood to all 
parts of Jack's house, and a light pump 
—not quite l o strong—wliich only drives 
it to the lungs in order to receive pure 
air and get rid of foul air. We sliall 
understand this better w'hcn we come to 
study the ventilation system. 

We now have the picture of this great 
pump, which is placed in the very middle 
of Jack’s house, and beats away, night 
and day. so long as he lives, driving his 
water-supply through a s3fstem of closed 
pipes, winch leave his heart and return 
to it; but w’e shall not see any use in 
this process unless wc understand that 
these pipes are of a very unusual kind. 
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WONDERFUL PUMP 


J The various pipes have various names 
—arteries, veins, and capillaries Not 
one of these, however, has any holes in 
it, and, so far as we can discover by 
looking at this water system, it simply 
goes round and round within these 
closed pipes. 

That would be a useless performance 
if it were so. But the smaller pipes, 
called capillaries, because they are as 
fine as hairs, are exactly what the pipes 
of an ordinary water-supply ought not 
to be, for they let things through, and that 
is the essential point of the whole won¬ 
derful system. They leak both wa5?s, 
so to speak, and let all manner of things 
be taken out of tlic blood, and also 
let all manner of things into it through 
their porous walls. The whole object 
of Jack’s pump, and of this system of 
pipes, IS to allow tins passage in and out, 
through the walls of the capillaries. 

In one other point, above all, do these 
jtijxs differ from tliose of any ordinary 
w’ator-supply. They are lined with 
living servants of Jack, uium le-cells 
very much like those, in the gie.it pump 
itself. Thus the si/o of the I'lpe in any 
given place can be altered at will—oi, 
r.ither, not at will, for these servants are 
controlled from Jack’s lowe.st feli-phone 
exdiango, aiul not by his will at all. 
They are under the control, everyw'here, 
ot two sets of nerves, one set making 
them contract and narrow the pipes, and 
another making them relax and widen 
the pijxis. 

W HAT IT IS THAT HAPPENS WHEN WE 
BLUSH 

We see the consequences when, foi 
instance, we blush, and feel a flood of 
w'arm lilood surging through our cJieeks. 
Tlie order has gone forth, quite apart 
from or even against our will, to open 
the sluicc-gatcs, and then the blood 
pours through into the capillaries of Hie 
face. After every meal, the walls of 
the stomach are made to blush m just 
the same way; and Jack’s house could not 
exist if it were not for these automatic 
arrangements, or “ reflex actions," as they 
are called, whereby his lowest telephone 
exch.'inge controU his pump and his pipes. 

And now it is time to study the mar¬ 
velous fluid which is driven by Jack’s 

B through the S3?stem of pipes or 
le tubes which we call his blood¬ 
vessels. Wliat is it made of ? What is the 
good of it ? Where does it come from ? 




In tile first place, as we have just said, 
it is the water-supply of Jack’s house. 
Th s is no small matter, for water is far 
more necessary in his hou.se than in any 
other. It is certain that all kinds of 
houses which living things inhabit— 
animals, or plants, or men—require 
water. In Jack’s case the water is en¬ 
tirely taken in by hts mouth—^not by his 
skin at all; just as, in the case of a tree, 
the water is ml taken in by tne roots, not 
by the leaves, no matter how wet with 
ram or mist or dew they may become. 

T he precious things the river 

CARRIES 

The water which enters runs down 
Jack’s red lane, and is picked up by the 
caiiillarios that line the w.ilLs of his great 
corndor. Tlicn, of course, it forms part 
of his blood, and is driven along by 
Jack’s pumj). The other half of the 
story is that, just as the water leaked 
into the pipes at one place, so it leaks 
Oift of them at others alter its work is 
done. It IS always doing so. 

The water* whicli enters the blood 
from the central corridor leavi's it by 
leaking thioiigli the capillaric.s of the 
kidnc5^, the capillaries of the skin, and 
the capillaries of the lungs. Tins leak¬ 
age of water never stops—it is always 
going on. Evi'ry breath we breathe 
out contains water; water is alwa5'S 
leaving by the skin, and water is always 
being filtered tliiougli the kidneys. In 
all those cases the water cainos with it 
rubbisli, so that Jack’s water-supply is 
also a ilraiuage system. 


T he food for jack's millions of 
SERVANTS 


Jack’s system, however, is no ordinary 
water-supply. It is a river of life, ever 
flowing, ancl carrying on it, or, rather, in 
it, many things just as necessary for 
the house as the water itself. Indeed, 
after food has been chopped up and 
cooked in the kitchen, all the useful 

i iarts of it arc taken into the blood, just 
ike the water. The pump, therefore, 
sends through the body not only water 
but also the food necessary to build it 
up and keep it in repair. 

Here, again, comes in the beauty of 
the fact that the small».‘st pipes of this 
water system are so thin that they 
leak; and, more especially, that they 
leak in such a way that they let through 
only what is wanted. For now we come 
to the real eating that goes on in Jack's 
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house. All his millions and millions of 
servanfs require food, and one of the 
cif.it duties of his pump is to carry their 
food to them as they work away in the 
daik. 

T he red and white servants who get 
OLD IN SIX WEEKS AND DIE 

Thus the blood which is always being 
[lumped from the heart, and has first 
reached the heart carrying all kinds of 
food and fuel from Jack’s central cor¬ 
ridor, is sent to every part of Jack's 
body; and leaks through the walls of 
the capillaries, together with much 
water, producing a Iluid called lymph, 
which is the prepared food for all Jack’s 
servants—the chemists in his laboratories 
or glands, the strong slaves that make 
up his muscles and so on. So the blood 
is not only water, biu food also, for Jack’s 
living servants, and it is just because 
tliey require food and water that Jack 
retires them. 

'This nishing life-stream, which carries 
food everywlicre, is crowded also wsth 
living servants of Jack, some white and 
some red. Tlie red ones never leave 
the stream. They are born inside Jack’s 
bones and join the blood as it flows 
through the manow of the bones. 
Then, for about si.k w'ceks, they travel 
round and round Jack’s body, until tlu'v 
grow old and die, and break up. All tin i 
time their iinix)rtant duty is to cany 
fresh air from Jack’s ventilating system 
to every part of his body. 

T he WANDERING CHEMISTS WHO HELP 
JACK IN TIME OF DANGER 

Jack’s living servants are alwaj^s 
breathing, and need air. A Lftle air 
can be dissolved m tlu' blood and carried 
along, but not enough for the needs of 
Jack’s servants. The n'st is earned by 
the red porters who inhabit his blood, 
and as they pass through thm-wallcd 
capillaries they give up this air, and then 
are pumped along until they reach Jack’s 
lungs again, where each of them is again 
provided with a load of the fresh air 
that he has just breathed in. 

If there are too few of these red 
porters in Jack’s house, he is pale, gets 
out of breath too easily, and suflers 
from headache. Sometimes, however, if 
he swallows a little iron for a few weeks, 
his red bone-marrow will make many 
new red porters, and he will ctow better. 

The othw inhabitants of the blood 
are the white cells, which cany part oi 


Jack’s fuel from his great corridor to 
his liver. It has been discovered, too, 
that they are a sort of wandering chem¬ 
ists, who produce special substances for 
the benefit of Jack’s house. For iastance, 
if one of Jack’s blood-vessels is broken, 
by a cut or a scratch, or in any other way, 
of course the blood begins to leak out all 
together; and if this went on long 
enough. Jack would die. But the white 
chemists of his blood produce, just at 
the right moment and the right place, a 
substance which coagulates the blood 
or turns it solid, so that it flows no 
longer, and the bleeding is stopped. 

But wc never see the white cells at 
their bravest until a burglary occurs in 
Jack’s house— a thing which often 
happen.s. We shall find how the white 
cells are prepared to die by millions 
for Jack, and how they kill the in¬ 
truders who seek to kill him. The 
whole story is wonderfully interesting. 

H OV/ YOU MAY FEEL THE GREAT PUMP 
BEATING 

Now put the forefinger of one hand on 
tJic front of he other wiist, and feel 
your “ pulse.” Then feel another pulse at 
the side of your neck, and then another 
which crosses the hard bone just m 
front of your ear. These are a few 
of the jjliccs where we ciui notice how 
tlie pipes swi‘11 at each beat of the 
great pump—swell to the fluid which 
is water-supply, food-sujiply and air- 
supply, juid in which swim porting and 
soldiers. If the pump beats eighty 
times in a minute, think how many 
times it must beat in a life of eighty 
years, resting onlj' between the beats, 
and with no wages but just cnongli to 
keqi itself going. 

'This is the tireless, faitliful heart, .md 
we need not wonder that ni all languages 
it IS the symbol of courage 'vhich ni* 
dangem can cl.iunt and of service which 
is true till death. Some of our most 
interesting expressions which describe 
bravery or cowardice m.ake use of the 
word ” hejui ” to strengthen their mean¬ 
ing; such as " brave - hearted ” and 
“true-hearted,” or "faint-hearted” and 
" down-hearted. ” The heart is the seat of 
life, and according as the heart is a good 
heart or a bad heart the whole body 
is affected, and it is the same with the 
character of a boy or mrl, whose heart 
is good and true or weak and cowardly. 
comnivBO OM nu» Saaa 
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TWO MEN WHO TAUGHT THE INDIANS 
pXERE and there in the Book of the United States and in the Book of Canada 
^ you have read about the devoted band of Jesuit priests who went about 
among the Indians, and braved death by torture at their hands, that they might 
teach them to become Christians and give up their cruel, treacherous ways. 
One of the most distinguished of these men was Pere Jacques Marquette, who 
is known simply as Pere or Father Marquette, a gentle, kindly man, who won 
the love of the Indiana among whom he taught. Twenty years before Pere 
Marquette began his mission to the Indians in the West, John Eliot, a Puritan 
clergyman, had begun to teach the Indians of Massachusetts. He preached to 
them and taught them for fifty years, and reduced their language to writing 
and translated the Bible for them. This story tells us of the lives and work of 
these (wo great men. 

A PRIKST WHO LOVKD THli 1NDI.\NS 


AWAY in France in 
an old chateau 


(ONIINt 1 T> I hOM M)]0 


in ihe city of Laon, which 
• o .stands on the hanks of the ^ 

River Oise, a little boy named K 

2 ^ Jacques Marquette was born some E 

hundreds of years a^o. Jacques u 
was a round-cheeked, joyous- 
rv little fellow with generous, im- 

^ pulsivc ways whkh won the hearts of 
)j all about him. The .servants adored 
^ him, and Jacques’ mother thought there 
was no other boy like him in all the 
wide world. Madame Marquette was a 


™reached the little mis->io 
on Lake Superior fm 
in the heart of the wilder- ^ 
^ ^ ness, to which he had been ^ 
a appointed. Once there, however,^^ 
Father Marquette set to workC^ 
l j_,( with vigoi; and enthusiasm. He 

began to learn the languages of 1^ 
the various Indian tribes, and then in 
an earnest, simple w.ay told them how 
Christ had come down to earth to die 
so that all men might be saved. ^ 

The Indians listened perplexedly. 

At first they did not understand this^- 


© wide woriu. Aiadame Aiarquetie was a At nrst iney did not understand tnis 
devout Roman Catholic, and she would white man with the long black robe, I 
often entertain Jacques for hours by who went about with a strange look 

f a telling him tales of the brave Jesuit in his eyes and who talked about a 
a Fathers who went out into far-away Manitou who was all love. He did not 
<1 lands to carry the gospel of Jesus Christ seem like the white men they had met 


S'l lands to carry the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the heathen. Little Jacques, sitting 
^ on a hassock at his mother’s feet and 
propping his curly head against her 
si knee, would listen with shining eyes 
/^isand parted lips to the stories of daring 
and self-sacrifice. 

“ Perhaps some day you may become 
Wk a Jesuit Father, who knows? ” she 
would say. 

The years passed and the rosy- 
ilnro cheeked little boy grew into a tall 
^ young man, with earnc*st eyes. His 
^ mother’s cherished dream came true. 

Jacques became a Jesuit priest, and one 
O) day he said good-bye to all his friends 
and set sail across the Atlantic for the 
1 ^ great, new land of America. Traveling 
in those days was very slow, and it was 
many months before the young priest 
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before. He did not seem to want any- 
thing for himself, and he would travel ^ 
many miles in the middle of the night ^ 
to help a sick child with his simple ^ 
remcflies. (Iradually the Indians be-/^;^ 
gan to trust, and then to love him.(|^j 
They listened, too, to what he had (o 
teach, for surely one who had no ends 
of his own to gain must speak the 
truth. Jlj 

By and by the fame of the “ Young 
White Father ” spread abroad, and In- 
dians from the more southern tribes be- 
gan to come lo hear him. One day^r— 
there arrived at Father Marquette’s^^) 
little mission a delegation of Indians 
from the tribe of the Illinois, who lived 
far away on the Great River.” The 
strangers listeneil to Father Marquette 
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as hf |)n‘ached, and then they presented 
thein-cives J)efore him 
“ I.et the Younn White Father come 
to tin- people of the Illinois,” they said. 

I cannot leave niy mission now, but 
1 vmII surely come,” promised Father 
Al.injuette, his heart a^Iow within him 
at the thouf;hl of this wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity. 

from this time on Father Marquette 
made it his special prayer that the way 
miKht be opened to him to go to the In¬ 
dians of the Illinois. One day there 
arrived in the camp a small band of men 
under the leadership of a young man 
ntimed Louis Joliet, who had been sent 
by Count Frontenar, to explore the 
(Ireat River.” Fathi'r Marquette was 
instructed to go with him on the journey. 
It si‘enied so like a direct answer to his 
prayer that the good priest was filled with 
thanksgiving, and he eagerly prepared Co 
Join the expedition 
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'I'he journey began one bright spring 
morning lali' in May. 'I'he adventurers 
laundied their canoes and paddled gaily 
over the sparkling waters of Lake Michi¬ 
gan to (ireen Hay, where they found an 
encampment of the Wild Oats Indian^, 
who cioivded around the white men 
Father Marquette was able to talk to 
them in their own language, and he told 
them that his party was bound for the 
” Great River.” 'fhe Indians listened to 
his words in polite silence, but when he 
paused, they tried earnestly to persuade 
the voyagers not to go forward. 

“ What are they saying? ” asked 
Joliet, curiously. 

" They say,” said Father Marquette, 
“ that wc will surely be killed. They 
.■>ay that there arc wild Indians and 
great water monsters and a horrible river 
demon.” He turned to the Indians and 
spoke with a ring of triumph in his voice. 
” People of the Wild Oats,” he said, 
“ the white men arc not afraid of river 
monsters or demons, for they have with 
them always the spirit of the great 
Manitou, who will let no harm happen 
to them ” 

Then the white men bade good-bye to 
the wondering Indians, and set out to 
paddle up the Fox River. The upper 
course of the stream was so shallow that 
the adventurers were obliged to carry 
their canoes and walk along the bed of 
the river. The way was rough, and often 
the -^harii stones, cut through the men’s 


moccasins, but the party was in high 
spirits. As they marched sturdily along, 
now and again one of them would break 
into a rollicking French song, and the 
others would take up the refrain in a 
resounding chorus. Joliet and his follow¬ 
ers were filled with excitement at the 
prospect of adventure, and Father Mar¬ 
quette was radiantly happy in the thought 
that he was going into a strange land, 
perhaps to death, on his Master’s 
business. 

When they had gone to the head of 
the Fox River, they made a portage, that 
is, carried their canoes across the country 
to the Wi.scon.sin River, and soon were 
lloatiiig on its pleasant waters. After 
a week on this river, they reached the 
Mississippi on June 17, 1673. 'I'he en¬ 
thusiastic young missionary wrote that 
he saw the great river “ with a joy that 
I cannot express.” 

Day after day, week after week, they 
journeyed down the “ Great River.” 
They encountered strange scenery, strange 
animals, strange birds and strange tribes 
of Indians of he interior. Wherever they 
came upon an Indian encampment, 
Father Marquette preached the gospel 
of Jesus ('hrist. “ I know not whether 
they understood what I told them of 
God and the things rtliicli uinceriit'd their 
salvation, lint it is a seed cast in the 
earth, which must bear its frutt in 
season,” he wrote in his diary with his 
engaging hopefulness. 

A thing that is strange to record, com¬ 
pared to every other narrative of the time, 
is that there was no quarrel between 
captain and priest. Father Marquette 
and Captain Joliet got along famously. 
The captain respected the .shrewdness 
and good judgment ot the young n.iest 
and often sought his advice. Joliet him¬ 
self had studied to be a priest, but the 
wild, free life of the woods drew him away 
from his books to make him a famous 
explorer. 

Although intent upon making converts 
of the Indians, Fathei Marquette was 
also keenly interested in the exploration 
end of the expedition. He tasted the 
mineral waters of Wisconsin; he tested 
on his paddle the colored clay used by 
the Shawnee Indians for coloring their 
skins; and he cheerfully wielded his canoe 
paddle with the best of the men. 'Phe 
two men were well matched. 

As they got further and further down 
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the Mississippi, the heat became intense and 
the mosquitoes were so thick that they were 
almost unbearable. The explorers found 
that the Indians on the lower river slept on 
high scaffoldings, under which they built a 
smudge fire, and they too were obliged to 
resort to this method to escape the swarms 
of stinging insects. At last a few days more 
would have brought them to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, but Joliet had heard that 
the Spaniards were in possession of the land 
around the Gulf of Mexico, and after a 
consultation with his men, he decided to 
turn back. 

On their return they turned into the 
Illinois River and paddled up to its source. 
Then thej- carried their canoes across to 
Lake Michigan. It is thought that they 
leachcd the lake near the present city of 
Chicago. Then they paddled up Lake Mich¬ 
igan to Green Hay'again. In four months 
they had traveled more than 2,500 miles in 
their canoes 

On the way back they pas.sed through 
the village of the Kaskaskia Indians, who 
begged Father Marquette to remain with 
them and establish a mis.sion But the 
young priest’s health had been seriously 
affected by the tropical heat of the mid¬ 
summer sun and the unwholesome, moist 
climate of the lower Mississippi, and he was 
now very ill He was very loath to leave 
the Kaskaskia without telling them of his 
" glad tidings,” but his companions refused 
to leave him behind in the wilderness, and 
Father Marquette, who was too weak to 
protest, promised to return to the interior 
as soon as he was well. 

When he w'as again able to travel, he 
set out with a little band of his convert 
Indians to keep his promise to the people 
of the Kaskaskia, but he got no further than 
the present site of Chicago, when he was 
again attacked by his terrible disease, so he 
was obliged to .stop on his journey and 
spend the winter among the Indians of this 
region. As in ever}' place where he had 
gone, he soon won the devotion of the In¬ 
dians of the Chicago tribes. From all 
around they came to listen to the inspired 
words of the “ Young White Priest.” The 
Indians believed in Father Marquette and 
loved him as they believed in and loved no 
other white man. And why? Because he 
believed in them and loved them as no other 
white man had ever done. He saw no guile, 
nor treachery in the Indians. Where others 
saw only bloody, repulsive savages, he saw 
men—red, in truth, but with unselfish. 




In the Capitol at Washington there sunda a 
statue, erected by the State of Wisconsin, in 
honor of the brave missionary priest. Father 
Jacques Marquette, who was one of the first 
white men to explore the Mississippi River 
The story of Ins life is a beautiful one, and it 
IS no wonder the Indians loved him 
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hospitalgenerous natures and a deep 
religion^ sentiment. 

In uie -spring of 1075, Father Mar- 
quriic wds again stronger, and he went 
on *11 the Ka.skaskia to establish the mis¬ 
sion, .!■' he had promised. Here illness 
again overtof)k him, and he set out for 
( 'anaila, accompanied by a handful of 
his Indian friends, to die among his own 
[Kople. Day by day, as they hurried 
northward, the young missionary grew 
weaker, until at la.st, when they reached 
f..ike Michigan, he knew that the end was 
near. He had met all his pains cheerfully 
anti uncomplainingly, and now he faced 
tieath with a .sort of exultant joy—joy 
that he should be allowed to die in his 
Alastcr’s cause. Quite simply he told his 
Indians that he was glad to go, and spoke 


of the joy that awaited him. Then he 
asked to be carried to a little hillock that 
overlooked the lake. 

“ I thank you for your patience with 
me in my sickness,’’ he said. ‘‘ I am 
sorry to have given you so much trouble.” 

Then he told them to go to sleep and 
get a little rest. He would call them 
when he felt that death was coming. For 
a while he remained in silent prayer. 
Presently he called, and there in the 
wilderness, surrounded by a handful of 
devoted Indian converts, Father Mar¬ 
quette died at the age of thirty-eight. 
His bones were not allowed to remain in 
the wilderne.ss, but were carried by some 
of his Indian converts to the chapel of 
the Mission of St. Ignace, which had been 
founded further up the lake. 


I 


JOHN KLIOT. THK APOSTLE TO THE INDIANS 
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W HK\ IVre Marquette was a curly- 
haired boy, listening to his 
mother’s stories, John Eliot, the great 
Puritan teacher, had alreadj'^ begun the 
work among the Massachusetts Indians 
which won for him the name of “ The 
.^postle to the Indians.’’ He aimed at 
nothing less than providing Ii.dian teach¬ 
ers as missionaries to spread the gospel 
among their own jicople, and .it that very 
lime he was engaged in perfecting his 
knowledge of their language that he might 
be able to teach them to read. 

John Eliot was born in England, in 
1604, probably at a little town called 
Widford, in Hertfordshire, where he was 
baptized. We know little about his boy¬ 
hood, except thai he had a happy home, 
and was well taught, so (hat at the age of 
ufteen he was able to enter Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated at the 
age of nineteen. His father, Bennett or 
Benedict Eliot, was a yeoman, that is, 
a man who owned his land, but had not 
a large estate. He died when his, son 
John w'as seventeen. 

After he left the university, young 
Eliot became assistant in a school, where 
he taught for about seven years, and a 
delightful teacher the boys under his care 
must have found him. .Some time during 
these years it is believed that he was 
ordained, and possibly he preached to 
the people among whom he lived. Cer¬ 
tainly, he gained their friendship and 
confidente, and before he sailed away to 


the New World, a number of them told 
him that they would follow him, and 
gained his promise that he would be their 
teacher. By (his time Thoma-s Hooker, 
the principal the school in which he 
taught, and probably John Eliot himself, 
had fallen under the displeasure of baud, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
school had been broken up, 'I'homas 
Hooker had already left the country, .mil 
in i6ji, John Eliot Siiiled for Boston to 
begin life there. The good ship Lion, 
in which he sailed, made a prosperous 
voyage. Ten weeks after he embarked 
he landed in Boston, where the people 
held a day of thanksgiving for the safe 
arrival of the ship, which also brought 
Governor Winthrop’s wife and children. 
Throughout the winter, John Eii.it min¬ 
istered to the church in lioston. for !Mr. 
Wilson, the pastor, had gone to Engl.i.id 
to bring his family to their new home. 
The young teacher won the love of the 
stern Puritans of Boston, but they could 
not keep him, for early the next year his 
friends arriv^, as they had promised, 
and made a settlement at Roxbury, and 
in accordance with his promise, he went 
to them. 

The following year, Hannah Mumford, 
or Mulford, to whom he had been be¬ 
trothed iu England, joined him. There 
was a simple wedding in Boston, and they 
began their long and happy life together in 
Roxbury. For sixty years thereafter, he 
taught and preached in Roxbury, and took 
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a prominent part in the church affairs of 
the little colony. He was one of the three 
men who arranged the Bay Psalm Book, 
of which you remember we have spoken 
in the story of Songs and Song Writers. 
He was prominent, too, in educational 
matters, and was one of those who sugned 
an agreement to build a free school in 
Roxbury and support a schoolmaster. 

While he went about his duties, the 
state of the Indians weighed heavy on 
his mind. He was a man of loving spirit, 
and their savage life and pagan beliefs 
grieved him sorely. At length he took 


grammar for it, and when that was done 
he translated the Bible into it. This 
took time of course. First he translated 
a little catechism, then the Book of Gen¬ 
esis, after that St. Matthew’s Gospel, and 
so he went through the whole Bible, bit by 
bit. This tran^ation of the Bible into 
the Indian tongue was the first book 
printed in New England. 

Meantime he continued to teach the 
Indians, and to help them to live in a 
better way, he founded a town for them 
at Natick, where they learned to cultivate 
the land set apart for them, and he 
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John Eliot Preaching to the Indiana. 


into his house a young Indian, from 
whom he set to work to learn the lan¬ 
guage of the I’equod tribe so that he 
might teach them, and in 1646 he 
preached his first sermon in the Indian 
tongue in the wigwam of Kitchomakin, 
in a grove at the mouth of the Neponset 
River. 

But this good man was not content to 
teach the Indians by preaching to them. 
He wanted them to believe intelligently 
the things that he taught them, and he 
wanted to raise them up from the 
wretched way in which they lived. Not 
content with learning to speak their lan¬ 
guage, he set himself to the task of mak¬ 
ing it a written l£inguage, and making a 


taught them that cleanliness is next to 
godliness. His converts learned to read, 
and before admitting them to the church, 
he demanded that (hey should follow the 
stern rule of life laid down by the Puri¬ 
tans. 

Every other Sunday, year in and year 
out, he went on horseback from Roxbury 
to Natick, which is some miles away, 
and it is said that his horse’s feet made 
a beaten path through the woods. Stern 
though he might seem, he was sweet and 
loving and gracious and of a humble 
spirit. Always his horse was laden with 
comforts for the Indians, and his pockets 
were filled with cakes and apples and 
goodies for the children, whom he loved. 
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“ Tbf: care of the Jambs/’ he wrote, “ is 
one third part of tlie charge over the 
woiKf of God.” When years told on his 
fraiiii- and his friends tried to induce him 
to ^'ive up his labors for the Indians he 
refused, saying, “ I will never give over 
as Jong as I have legs to go.’’ He firmly 
beiic\ed that the Indians were the rem¬ 
nants of the Ten Lost Tribes, of whom 
yon have read in the .Story of the Scat¬ 
tered Nation. He hoped to bring them 
hack to the state from which he believed 
they had fallen, and so he labored for 
them year after year. In one winter he 
translated the whole Book of Psalms. 
At first he preached under a great oak 
tree, which still stands at Natick; but 
after a time a church was built, in which 
there was an upper chamber, where the 
apostle might spend a restful night after 
the labors of a day of preaching and 
teaching were done. 

Not content with teaching at Natick, 
he went on missionary journeys, and it 
is saifl that he traveled through the woods 
from ('ape Cod to Concord. At first he 
not only had to face the danger of cap¬ 
ture and torture liy hostile Indians, and 
to work against the oj>jx)sition of the 
Indian chiefs, but he was rdso opposed 
by the settlers, who believed that no good 
could be gained by teaihiug Indians. 
Nevertheless he persevered. As the years 
went on many converts were made, and 
there were no less than seventeen villages 
of what were called “ praying Indians.” 
But in 1075, an Indian chief, known as 
King Philip, made war against the Eng¬ 
lish settlers. He and his followers and 
allies committed such cruelties that the 
settlers were roused to a state of fury 
against all Indians, and though few of 
John Eliot's converts joined Philip, they 
were all removed from their villages to 
Deer Island and to Long Island in Boston 
Harbor. After a time, at John Eliot's 
earnest request, they were allowed to help 
the settlers to overthrow Philip, and later 
they were permitted to return to Natick, 
and three other villages, but the Christian 
settlements were never so strong again. 
After the war was over, John Eliot pro¬ 
tested against the sale of Indians as 
slaves. His charity was never failing, 
and it is known that at his own cost he 
brought back one man who had been sent 
to Jamaica, and also redeemed the wife 
and children of this man. 

In 1687 the greatest grief of his long 


life came to him when his wife died. All 
his life she bad been his greatest helper. 
It was she who looked after the house¬ 
hold, and saved him from all worry about 
his money affairs, so that he might de¬ 
vote himself to his teaching and trans¬ 
lations. I shall go to her,” he said, 
“ but she shall not return to me,” but 
he lived on three years longer and died 
at the age of eighty-six. “ No mission¬ 
ary,” one of his successors sasrs, “ who 
ever labored for the gospel, had a nobler 
zeal; no martyr who ever faced the 
flames had a more heroic spirit; no saint 
had a saintlier soul. His missionary 
spirit and earnestness were as wise .as St. 
Paul’s, his charity and sympathy as 
sweet as St. Francis d’Assisi’s, and as 
years go on he becomes one of the most 
commanding figures among ail the Eng¬ 
lish Puritans who entered into the early 
life of America.” 

.\n Indian missionary, who had been 
ordained some years before John Eliot’s 
death, tried in go on with the work among 
the Indians, b-.it he had not the authority 
that a white n in would have had among 
them, and he was not successful. John 
Eliot was almost alone among the settlers 
in his belief in the Indians. Ilis son John, 
whom he had trained to t.ike his place, 
died over twenty years before him. .mrl 
no one had enough interest in the mission 
to carry it on Gradually the liulijns 
fell away, and in 1716 their church was 
dosed. .Another church has been built 
on the site where it stood, and close by a 
monument has been erected to this self- 
sacrificing missionary, who was one of the 
very few to claim justice for the Indians, 
and to seek to teach them how to take 
their place in the civilization of the white 
men among whom they had to live. 

He saw very clearly that as long as they 
kept to their old ways of living it would 
be very hard for them to hold to the 
truths of Christianity, which he taught 
them. He believed that if they were to 
be really Christians, they must learn the 
ways of Christian civilization. 

His efforts as a pioneer in education 
are overshadowed by his fame as a mis¬ 
sionary, but the people of Roxbury do 
not forget that he never ceased to declare 
the need for education in the colony, and 
that the year before his death he gave 
seventy acres of land at Jamaica Plains 
to support a school. 


T» KEJtt sroar or usk amo womeit is on page 6171. 
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Father Marqittte"and Louis Joliet floated down the Wisconsin River into the Ihlf; 

and here we see them lost m wonder at the sight oi the miphty stream, can ° 

voyage down the river, and of then return trip, in the text This was the first real exploration of the 



course of the riverp though it had been discovered long before. 
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Indians, as some ••' praying Indian8’”%ould not resist 'the temptation to join Philip against the whites, 
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The Cenadien Side, Niagara Falla. 


THE GREAT LAKES AND THE ST. LAWRENCE 


H istorians aii 

us that rivers 
have a influence 
on the destiny of natiun.s. 

A writer of geographies 
lately called the St. Lawrence 
a roadway into the heart of the 
continent. Belore we set out on 
our journey down the pathway made 
by this noble river, let us stop for a 
moment, and think of the influence 
that it has had on the history of 
Canada. 

Up this great and shining roadway 
came Cartier on his voyage of ex¬ 
ploration. Champlain followed it. 
I’he farms and villages of the early 
settlers were built along its banks. 
La Salle made bis way along it on his 
way to find the ]Missi.ssippi, and it w:is 
the road by which the adventurers, 
who followed after him, traveled when 
they sought to bar the valley of the 
Mississippi from the English colonies 
in the East. If it had not been for 
this great highway, it may be that the 
history of this whole continent might 
have told a different tale. 

OW THE GREAT LAKES WERE 
MADE 

Once on a time, you know, there 
was no river and there were no Great 
Lakes. All the northern part of the 
continent was covered with ice which 

Coiiyright, toi8. by M Perry Mi'is. 


filled the valley. 
Now if you look at 
your map, you will see 
that the centre of the whole 
(ontinent is a great plain. But 
as you tra^'e the courses of the 
rivers you will find that the 
southern portion of the plain is 
tipped toward the south. In the 
centre there is a low height of land. 
The rivers to the north of this flow 
toward the north and ea.st. while those 
on its southern side flow southward. 
If it were not for this height of land, 
it is probable that the water from 
most of the lakes would flow to the 
Missis.sippi and the St. Lawrence 
would not exist. It is strange to think 
that a little height of land, which was 
perhajjs piisheil up by a glacier, far 
back in the ages, could alter the his¬ 
tory of the world. 

In the glacial period—the time of 
cefld—all the northern region was 
covered with ice, which, as it moved 
onward, scraped the sides of moun¬ 
tains bare, ground out basins, deep¬ 
ened valleys, and in other places 
raised the surface of vast tracts by 
overlaying the land with the drift of 
earth and rocks it carried. Ages 
passed, and the air btHrame warm 
again. The ice melted, and in its 
place a great expanse of water re- 
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mainrd Hut the water found outlets, 
as w.-tiT will. Gradually the higher 
land vvas drained, but the deep basins 
held ilH'ir water, and this was the origin 
of !iii’ ihaiii of Great Lakes and the 
Ki\tr St. Lawrence, which flows through 
thrill jiid carries their overflowing waters 
to (hr .sea. We call them lakes; but 
re.illy they are inland seas, and hold 
wiliiin their deep basins half the fresh 
water there is in the world. 

W HERE THE ST LAWRENCE 
REALLY BEGINS 

Wc usually think of the St. Lawrence 
as rising in Lake Ontario. Really it 
rises in Lake Nipigon, north of Lake 
Superior, and flows down through all the 
lakes, though we call it by different 
names. T’he lakes are like the fountains, 
made in steps, that you sometimes sec. 
The water overflows from one into the 
other, but the stream is continuous, 
T'he St. Lawrence with it.s tributaries 
drains over four hundred thousand square 
miles of territory, most of it in ('anada. 

On this trip, our starting place is at 
Tort William, at the head of Litke .Su¬ 
perior, where we have come to meet a 
beautiful steam yacht that is to take 
us down through the ('anadian waters of 
the lakes. Tort William \'as a head- 
fiuarters of the Hudson’s Bay ('omp-Tiiy, 
and every year the official-, held high 
festival there. But the days of the Tiir 
Company are gone. Wheat is king in 
Fort William, and huge elevators mark 
its power. T'he golden grain is gathered 
in thc.se elevators from the prairie lands, 
and much of it is shipped by boats which 
go down the lakes, canals anfl river to 
Montreal 

\\V shall not see the wild and rocky 
northern shore of Lake Sujierior We 
pass out of the harbor, pass Thunder 
Cape and Isle Royale, and keep almost a 
straight course across the lake. At White 
Fish Bay we pass the lighthouse and find 
the entrance to the Sault Sle. Marie, 
where the overflowing icc-cold waters 
from Lake Superior plunge themselves 
down the rapids to reach the lower level 
of Lake Huron. The rapids are so 
dangerou.s that canals, of which we may 
read in other places, have been built to 
make a passage for the ships; but while 
our boat makes her slow way through 
the lock, we hire an Indian guide and his 
canoe and shoot the rapids, as the In¬ 
dians. the early B'rench, the coureurs-de- 


bois, and many a hunter and trapper in 
long procession have done before us. 

T he BEAUTIFUL REGION OP 
GEORGIAN BAY 

After we have pa.ssed the canal at 
Sault Ste. Marie, which we remember 
means the Falls of St. Mary, we sail down 
the St. Mary's River, as our river is here 
called, into Lake Huron. We should like 
to pass down below the island of 
Mackinac into Lake Michigan, which is 
surrounded by the state of Michigan. 
We want to see Green Bay, where 
La Salic landed, and the great city of 
Chicago, which has grown up on the site 
of Fort Dearborn, but our host tells us 
we must leave that for another time 
Our captain turns the bow of our staunch 
little boat across Lake Huron, past Pelee 
Island, famous for its grapes, between 
Manitoulin and the mainland into 
Georgian Bay, one of the most beautiful 
stretches of water that the world holds. 
Islands meet the eye on every side; some 
of them are rocks, some of them little 
islands with a tree or two, thousands 
large enough tor a summer cottage or a 
c.imping placi'. 

North of Lake Huron, in (he .Sudbury 
district, arc the great nickel and copper 
mines, of which we have read on }jage 
6092, and on Manitoulin T'-ljiul there 
are copper mines, but our minds are lilleil 
with the beauty of the scene and «e h.ivc 
little thought left to-day for nalural 
resources We take our leisurely way 
through the islands, and stop at the 
little town of Collingwood, where great 
freight ships are built. Wo stop at Owen 
Sound, then sail out again into Lake 
Huron, through the St. Clair River, and 
Lake, and ihe Detroit River Into lake 
Erie Now we sail along the southern 
shore of the peninsula to I’ort Colbome, 
where we enter the Welland ('anal, and 
enjoy the novel experience of steaming 
flown its placid waters through fields and 
country' villages to Lake Ontario. Once 
we have reached the lake, we leave our 
yacht, and take the train for a visit to 
the Falls of Niagara, those famous falls 
that the Iroquois called the “ Thundering 
Water.” 

W HERE THE "THUNDERING WATER" 
COMES PROM 

Let US think for a moment what this 
thundering water carries. Back of it are 
four of the Great I.akes, Erie, Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior. When the over- 
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THE MARVELOUS RIVER 




No part of the SL Lawrence la more beautiful than the sccMon inclodme the Thousand Isles. Same of 
the Islands, as you see, are only ledges of rock standing above the water, others are very large and on 
them are built the cottages of the summer residentb. Some of these are really palaces. 
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In the teat jrou are told of the eacitement of running the rapids of the great river. Here is ]ast the edge 
of a boat going down the Long Sault Rapids, one of the most dangerous of the whole series. The pilots 
are to skilful that an accident it almost unknown. Pictures copyright by H C. White Co 
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flow from all thcbe lakes enters the 
Niagara River, it flows quietly between 
its vvi'lc banks until it reaches the rapids 
a little way above the Falls. At the 
head of the rapids, the waters begin to 
hurry, hurry, hurry, as if in haste to 
make the adventurous leap beyond, and 
when they reach the brink of the chasm, 
down which they must roll to the lake, 
they leap forward into the abyss, a hun¬ 
dred and sixty feet below. We cannot 
tell what impresses us most, the hurrying 
water at the rapids, which we could 
watch for hours, or the sublime spectacle 
of the great mass of water as it leaps 
into the chasm below. I'"rom the foot 
of the precipice the water rushes down a 
steep incline between narrow banks, to 
the whirlpool, where it strikes against 
a jutting point of land and is sent back 
in a sweeping current to swirl round and 
round before it escape.-) W'e follow down 
its steep banks, fascinated by the swirling 
waters that rush by far below our feet 
until at last they reach a gentle slope, 
and flow quietly down to meet the blue 
waters of bake Ontario. The great water 
power from the Falls is used to work 
factories and run electric railways from 
Ituffalo to Toronto. 

K ingston, the west point 

OF CANADA 

At Niagara-on-the-I.ake, whirh we re¬ 
member was once called Newark, and 
was the first capital of Upper Canaria, our 
yacht meets us, and we .sail across the 
lake to Toronto. Passing by Ilurlinglon 
Beach, we keep within sight of the land, 
for there are m.iny pleasant places along 
this shore. AVe make no stay at T'oronto, 
for our vacation time Is drawing to a 
close, and we have much to see, so we go 
on our way straight through the lake 
until we reach the city of Kingston. The 
city is beautifully situated where the St. 
Lawrence flows from Lake Ontario 
Most of the buildings are of gray lime¬ 
stone, and so it is called the l.imestone 
City. It is a quaint, attractive place, 
full of historic interest, for it was built 
on the site of Frontenac's fort, and was 
once the seat of the government of ("an- 
ada. The Military College, Canada’s 
West Point, is here, and Queen’s Univer¬ 
sity ranks with Toronto University and 
McGill. The ma-ssive gray stone forts, 
the quaint Martello towers, and the im¬ 
posing public buildings, all make the city 
very full of interest. 


Opposite the city, the St. Lawrence 
leaves Lake Ontario. Seldom less than 
two miles in width, it is two and one-half 
miles wide where it issues from Lake 
Ontario, and with several expansions 
which are called lakes it becomes eighty 
miles in width where it ceases to be 
called a river. T'he influence of the tide 
is felt over five hundred miles from the 
gulf, while it is navigable for sea-going 
vessels to Montreal, eighty miles farther 
inland. Rapids prevent navigation 
above this point, but by means of canals, 
boats pass from Montreal to Lake 
Superior. 

If inferior in breadth to the mighty 
Amazon, if lacking the length of the 
Mississippi, if missing the ancient castles 
of the Rhine, if wanting the lonely 
grandeur that overhangs the Congo, the 
majestic St. Lawrence has features as 
remarkable as any of these. It has its 
source in the largest body of fresh water 
upon the globe, and among all of the 
large rivers of the world, it is the only 
one whose volume is not sensibly affecK'd 
by the elements In rain or in sunshine, 
in spring floods or in summer rlroughls, 
the river seldom varies more than a foot 
in its rise and fall. 

T he thousand 
islands 

Where the great laiurentian chain of 
mountains, running from east to west 
across Canaria, swings southward to enter 
New York, it drops a link as it were, 
and allows the last of the big lakes an 
outlet into the channel of the St Law- 
lence, which moves sluggishly among the 
numerous islands, helping to form the 
most picturesque archipelago in the 
world. The actual number of islands in 
this Lake of the Thousand Isles is near 
two thousand, v,trying in sizi, shape anv. 
appearance from a small barren rock, 
projecting from the surface of the river, 
to larger ones ornamented by summer 
residences varying in style of architec¬ 
ture from the modest cottage of the 
camper to the magnificent castle of the 
millionaire; and finally islands of large 
area covered with many farms. 

Leaving Kingston, we wind in and 
but among these charming islands to 
the American town of Clayton, noted 
as a summer resort. Below this thriv¬ 
ing town, island after island studding 
the quiet waters rises into view, the 
finger-tips of the great moimtain range. 
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pass the town of Lachine, nine miles 
from Montreal. Just below the town the 
stc.iiix r glides into mid-stream, that 
move'' with increasing speed, indicative 
(jf ilii- coming rapids, which now appear 
in full view. And soon we enter the last 
of the St. Lawrence rapids, the Lachine. 
A moment more and we have completed 
fill' descent and ride in tranquillity on 
the quiet waters below Passing the 
Iieautifully wooded shores of Nun’s 
Island, we see the famous Victoria 
Jubilee Bridge. 

.Sweeping beneath the great bridge, 
we come in full view of the City of 
Montreal with its busy harbor, beautiful 
buildings of massive stone, stately 
churches and cathedrals, noted colleges, 
famous parks, and most of all, its royal 
mountain, lifting its imperial head seven 
hundred and forty feet above the din 
and noi.se of the street. 

D own the st 

LAWRENCE 

Leaving Victoria Pier we first pass 
Lengueuil, a village on the south bank. 
The first town of note is S<jrel, at the 
mouth of the Richelieu River and forty- 
five mile.s from Montreal. It .«tands on 
the site of the fort built by de Tracy in 
1665 and was for many years the sum¬ 
mer residence of the governors of Can¬ 
ada. About five miles further down, the 
river expands into a vast sheet of water, 
twenty-five miles long and nine miles 
broad, known as Lake St. Peter. 

Passing the mouth of the St. Francis 
River, we arrive at the city of Three 
Rivers, midway between Montreal and 
Quebec. Continuing the journey, we 
pass St .Anne and the Jacques C^artier 
River, after which the land on the river 
banks begins to ri.se, presenting a bold and 
picturesc|ue appearance as we near Quebec, 
the only walled town in North America. 
The mouth of the Chaudiere on the south 
next attracts our attention, and next the 
great cantilever bridge, of which you see 
a picture on page 33. As our little boat 
passes beneath the bridge we wonder at 
its size, and marvel that men could be 
found great enough to think of such a 
structure. Before us is the grand gate¬ 
way of the St. Lawrence, and on our left, 
crowning Cape Diamond, is the famous 
citadel of Quebec This lofty fortress, 
which covers an enclosed area of forty 
acres, three hundred and sixty-five feet 
above the river, was built from plans 


approved by the Duke of Wellington. 
Since the withdrawal of British troops in 
1871, it has been garrisoned by Canadian 
soldiers. The old walls of the Upper 
Town still stand, but the city has spread 
far beyond them. 

T he grandeur op the scenery 

ON THE LOWER ST LAWRENCE 

Leaving Quebec, we pass the Isle of 
Orleans on the left, and near its eastern 
end Mt. St. .Anne rai.ses its head twenty- 
seven hundred feet above the river, and 
a short distance below the end of the 
island Mount Tourmente, nearly two 
thousand feet in height, with its lonely 
lighthouse looms against the sky. We 
pass Capes Burnt and Rouge and a short 
distance further on is Cape Grebaune, 
which towers twenty-two hundred feet 
above the steamer A few mile.s eastward 
is Murray Bay, the favorite walering 
place of the Lower St. Lawrence. The 
river here is fifteen miles broad and its 
waters are as salt as the ocean itself 
Murray Bay, with the grand old Laiircn- 
tian mountains behind and the ri\er in 
front, furnishi = a variety of scenery not 
often found in combination. 

Some miles below Murray Bay the 
Pilgrims are seen. They consist of a 
remarkable group of rocks which arc 
visible at a great distance '■ the mirage ” 
seems to dwell about them. We now 
reach Tadousac, at the mouth of the 
Saguenay River, This town was the 
first settlement made by the French on 
the St. Lawrence and was their principal 
fur-trading post. From this point the 
non hern shore is rough and broken 
while along the southern there is an 
almost continuous chain of fishermen’s 
hamlets, farmhouse.s, villages marked by 
windmills, forests and green meadoivs, 
with here and there a -ilvcry stri „m 
winding sluggishly down to the river. 
The St. Lawrence grows wider ,oid wider 
until it has a width of eighty miles, when 
it is lost in the gulf of the same name. 

No other river ran Ixiast of such a chain 
of inland seas along its course, or has such 
a wealth of picturesque islands. Its banks 
have seen the conflict of races for the 
mastery and the struggle of nations for the 
possession of a continent. We may well 
say that in its majestic course from lake 
to the broad ocean, the St. Lawrence offers 
to the traveler more of beauty and ro¬ 
mance than any other river in the world. 


TTFE WlfyT STORV OF CANADA IS ON J'Al.r 
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HOW A SHIP GOES DOWN A HILL 
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This picture ihows a boat coming down through the Canadian canal at Sault Ste. Marie. Prom the poai- 
tion of the boat you can see that the lock is full of water. To “ lock ” her through, the u^er gates of the 
lock are closed by powerful machinery; the water in the lock chamber is allowed to run o¥ gradually until 
It IS on a level with the water outside the lower gates; then these gates are opened and the boat goes on. 

















THE LITTLE SPINNER AT THE WINDOW 

WHY THE FINE SHAW'LS COME FROM SHETLAND 


L ong ajio, far ^ 

in tile Shetland 

Lslaiuls, there onee 
]ivi-d a little lame pirl 
called Gicte. Her home was 
built on the shore of a voe, or \ 
sea lake, that ran cjiiite a distance 
inland. It was built of rough stones, 
anil luid only one window. 

The roof Wiis covered with green 
sods, with big white daisies and other 
flowers growing on it; wreathed, too, 
with rojies ot se.iwT*ed, wound round 
stones, to jirevent the sods from being 
blown oil in high winds. There w’as 
no garden, but the ground was covered 
w'ltli white sand, full of pink and wliite 
and yellow shelK, for the green waves 
curled at its edge only a little way off. 

There was a fire of peat in the 
middle of its only room, and as there 
was no chimney the smoke had to 
find its own way out, so the walls 
looked black and dismal. Then, a calf 
or some lambs, or even some little pigs, 
often shaicd the fireside in e,oId 
weall'.er, and there was scarcely any 
furniture, for Grcte and her mother 
were very, very poor. But they had 
a spinning-wheel and spun the sheep's 
wool into yam, and knitted thick 
stockings and clothes for the fishermen. 

On a sunny summer day the little 
island looked like fairyland, with other 
fairy islands shining in the distance, 
but Grcte, who would sit at the 
window with her spinning-wheel and 


*^g }>^lQok out upon the 
cowTiMUED foa8 island, knew it in 

winter stonns as well, 
^ and was afraid then 

^ of the great sea w'hich had 
W caused her father’s death, and her 
’ own lameness. For poor little 
Crete could not run alxmt and join in 
games. Often, for days, she had to lie 
on her back, bearing a cruel pain that 
sometimes biought tears to hi*r eyes. 

One day when the sea roared, and 
the spray struck against the small 
window, dimming it so that it was 
impossible to see out of it, Crete, 
whose leg ached badly, was lying on 
the bed by the window. 

For once tlic girl’s busy fingo- - '.^ere 
idle, as she watclied a big spider who 
was beginning to spin his web ir the 
corner of the window. When she 
liist noticed him he was running a line 
from one corner to the other, then he 
went back to the middle, and made a 
line fast to another corner, and after 
making a .sort of wheel with a lot of 
spokes all joining in the middle, he 
started to W'ork rounds. How clever 
he was 1 And he went round so fast 
that he made her feel quite giddy. 

The spider somehow scemi^ to grow 
bigger and bigger, and his web covered 
more and more of the window, and 
was getting as white as snow. Slowly 
he seemed to cliangc, until he was no 
longer a spider, but a trow, a queer 
little man with a face like a rosy. 
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driccl-up apple. And the trow nodded bundles, so 
hr^ head at her, and said in a tiny voice: and spinnin 
" Watch me, Crete, and you wiU know spin fine en 
lifnv to knit.” day; no, n 

Ves, when she looked harder it was persevered i 
wdf .i he was spinning, white and soft and as her wliee 
/iiH ; and the web—no, the knitting, fancied she] 
oJ course, grew apace under his quii^ " Try agair 
lingi is. Why, it seemed quite easy to thought he ’ 
see how such beautiful patterns could be for surely m 
ni.ide. She was learning how to do it suchfinenes: 
fast, and the little trow turned every now too, the spic 
and then, and smiled and nodded. The had only to! 
door opened. So did Crete’s eyes. And pattern seen 
now there was only a real spider, with an Before lor 
everyday sort of web, and, it was very the wonderfi 
odd, lie was no longer at work, but was The fame of 


bundles, so that she might start carding 
and spinning it at once. It would not 
spin tine enough to please her the first 


spin fine enough to please her the first 
day; no, nor the second day, but she 
persevered until she was satisfied; and 
as her wlieel went whirring round, she 
fancied she heard the trow’s voice saying: 
"Try again, Crete. Try again.” She 
thought he was helping her all tlie tunc, 
for surely never had wool been spun of 
such fineness and evenness before. Then, 
too, the spider's web was there; and she 
had only to look at the window, and the 
pattern seemed to stand out clearly again. 

Before long, the neighlxirs came to .see 
the wonderful shawl that looked like lace. 
The fame of it even reached a great lady 



A SHETLAND WOMAN KNITTING A SHAWL BY THE WAYSIDE 

1 111. picUiix lb fitHii ii fihofosrafrfl !■/ rh tries Keul. WisImit 


all tuck«‘d up into a ball against the ledge 
liccauso he w.is too disgusted at the 
little beads of spray tliat were hanging 
on his web to go on with making it. 

“ Eh, mother,” Crete cried, ” you have 
frightened away tlie tinw just as I was 
getting on so grandly with learning the 
fine knitting." 

" What has the wee wific been dreaming 
about ? ” said her mother. " Oh, I am 
tired! ” And she sat down, not noticing 
in her fatigue that Crete did not answer. 
The little mrl could not explain just 
then, and felt she wanted to think it over 
before she forgot the wonderful pattern. 

She dreamt about it all night, and 
next morning her mother helpra her to 
pick out all the whitest wool from the 


in T.cr\vick, who sent a messenger to bimg 
it for her to see. Crete w'as sorry to part 
with hei treasure, bin her motiin' said it 
was a great honor for them, so it was 
borne away to Lerwick. 

Then, one fine day, Gicte saw a white 
sail making for the voc. Soon a lady 
was sitting beside her, and asking licr 
about her work so kindly tliat she quite 
forgot to be fnghtened. And w’hen the 
lady left she gave Crete a gold piece for 
the shawl, the first gold piece that had 
ever been seen on the island. Everyliody 
wanted to learn how to get gold pieces, 
and Crete was delighted to teach them. 
So better days came, not only for Crete 
and her mother, not only for their own 
little island, but for all the islands near. 







THE TALE OF JENNY MARTIN 


T KNNY MARTIN was the daughter of 
J a poor woodcutter in the New 
I'orc'st, in the south of England. One 
midsummer eve she was wandenng about 
the forest, gathering flowers, when she 
saw a little white mouse sleeping on some 
moss benealli a great oak-tree. 

“ Oh, what a pretty white mouse 1 ” 
said Jenny. “ I will take it home." 

She took the mouse in her hands, and 
\i woke up and said : 

" No, Jenny, do not take me to your 
father’s cottage, or the cat may get at 
me and kill me. Leave me here. I am 
the piiei'n of the Mice, and I will reward 
you for your kindness." 

" Whal will you give nio, then ? ’’ said 
Jenny. 

" Anything that you like to ask for," 
said tlie httle white mouse, " You have 
only to come to tins tree and tap tluee 
1 imes, and I will grant youwh.it you wish.” 

" \Vell, to begin with,” said Jenny, ” I 
sliould like 111}^ father’s cottage to be 
clianged into a pretty farmhmise,” 

“ That 1 have done," said the mouse, 
" as you will see when you retuin home.” 

J«*miy put the little white mouse back 
on the moss beneath the oak-tree, and 
ran home. In the place of the small, 
shtibby cottage which she had left a few 
horn’s befon;, there stood a j)r<;tty fann- 
liousc with an orrhatd full of large fruit- 
trees, a st.ible with three horses, and a 
cow-shed with thirty cows; and there were 
plenty of ducks, geese, and chickens in the 
yard Oli, how happy Jenny was, and how 
ama/ed was her father, the poor wood¬ 
cutter, when he saw wliat had occurred! 

A III,inly young fanner who had always 
been in love with Jenny came that 
evening to ask her to marry him. But 
Jenny was now proud and disdainful, and 
she dismissed her old sweetheart. She 
began to feel sorry that she had not asked 
the Queen of the Mice for something 
more th.m a farmhouse. So she went to 
the tree, t.apped three times, and said ; 

" Litlle white mouse ! Little white mouse I 

Jenny is tapinng outside your house.” 

The little mouse peeped out and said: 

" Well, what do you want now, Jenny? " 

"The farm is too small and dirty,” 
said the girl. " 1 should like a line, 
handsomely furnished manor-house with 
a crowd of servants, a coffer full of gold, 
and a heap of rich, beautiful dresses." 


" Return home,” said the mouse," and 
there you will find all that you desire.” 

Jenny thus became a ncli young lady, 
and as she was pretty, as well as nen, 
the squire’s son came to woo her, and all 
the ni-ighlxirs looked forward to their 
marriage. But no marriage took place, 
for Jenny grew proud and disdainful. 

*' No squire’s son for me I " she said. 

" I will get a castle and marry a lord." 

So she went to the oak-tn'c and tapped 
three tunes, and said : 

“ Little wliite m«juse [ T.iHlt* white mouse I 

Jenny is tapping out.snie your house." 

" Dear me I Dear me ! Whatever do 
you want now ? " 

" 1 want to lx? a lady,” wild Jenny, 

" and live m a gre.il c.istlo.” 

" Very well,” s.iid (he little white 
mouse. " Go home, and you wall Imrl 
all th.it you desire ” 

So Jenny Ix'c.inie a great l.idy, and a ' 
duke came and made a projxjsal of , 
marriage to her. But Jenny was still < 
proud and disdainful. ' 

"A duchess?" she said. ” I do not ; 
care to be a mere duchess ; I must be a < 
queen.” < 

When she asked flic httle white mouse * 
to change her castle into a royal palace, ' 
and make her a queen, the little white , 
moti-se said: 

“ Take care, Jenny, take c.ire I You ’ 
arc getting very proud and disdainful. | 
But go home, and, for the last time, you , 
will there find all that you desire.” 

That very day the young and hand- ' 
some King of Englarul c.ame to the New ' 
Forest to liunt. 

As lie was chasing the deer, he saw a j 
magnificent palace gleaming between the V 
trees. He rode up to look at it just as i 
Jenny returned from her visit to the | 
httle w'hite mouse. The wtxxlcutter’s } 
daughter was now clad in rich, trailing Y 
robes of marvelous colours She no I 
longer appeared merely a pn'tty girl, but X 
a very st.itely and beautiful laily. The '[ 
king fell in love with her at first sight, Y 
and asked her to be his queen. i 

Jenny was at last pleased and con- i 
tenterl with her wonderful good fortune. 4 
As she watched the preparation wWch Y 
was being made for her marriage with the A 
king, .she thought there was nothing left .[ 
on earth for her to desire. Every day j 
her royal lover came to her palace with 
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splendid gifts ; she had great ladies to 
wa't iipnn her, and gi'-at lords to attend 
to 111 r orders, and triumphal arches 
coniurtcd by festoons of foliage and 
llo'A’crs were erected all along the road 
Iroin the New Forest to the City of West- 
jimistcT, where the wedding was to take 
place. But as Jenny was about to enter 
into the royal state carnage she said to 
the king: 

“ I have forgotten something. Wait a 
minute while I go into tlie forest.” 

TIh; vast t rowd of courtiers and knights 
.ind men-at-arms made way for her. and. 
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become a sweeter and more dutiful girl 
before you get one. Co home, and profit 
by the lesson that is awaiting you there.” 

Jenny wont back through the forest 
in a state of strange fear, for, as she 
looked at her dress, she saw that it had 
changed from a queimly raiment into the 
poor, plain attire of a peasant girl. The 
palace had disappeared, and the king and 
the multitude of lords and great ladies 
and glittonng soldiers were gone. Only 
her father’s luunble cottage now stood 
beneath the trees, and, strange to say, 
when tlic woodcutter came home late that 






THE KING FELL IN LOVE WITH JENNY AT FIRST SIGHT, AND ASKED HER TO BE HIS QUEEN 


jnillmg up her long rolx^, she ran to the 
oak-tree, and t<ip|)ed mipatii'iitlv three 
times, and said in a commanding voice : 
" 1 ittle while mouse I I ittle white mouse ! 

The Queen of J'Tighind has come to your 
house.'* 

" Well, Jenny Martin,” said the little 
white mouse in a severe tone, ” are you 
still not satisfied with all the wonderful 
things that I’ve done for you ? ” 

" I want only one thing more,” said 
Jenny. “ M'lien I am married I want 
my husband to give way to me in every- 
1 hmg. Then I shall be ruler of England.” 

" You have no husband yet,” said the 
white mouse, “ and yon will have to 
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evening to supper, lu spokt; a-, though 
nothing marvelous li.id ever oceinred. 

" Was it only a dieain '' ” jciniv kc’jit 
saving to herself when slu. founrl tliat 
none of the neighbors laiiglied at her. 

No doubt the kindly little mouse made 
it all appear to be only a dream in order J 
to lighten Jenny's punishment. But , 
Jenny learned the lesson. Slie became ) 
a sweet, contented, industrious girl, and ' 
the manly young farmer who had always 
loved her came and married her, and she 
lived more happily witli him on that 
quiet little farm than she would ever 
have done on a high and glittering throne 
in a palace surrounded by courtiers. 









RYKS FRONT 


B ob FRASER had a contract to supply 
a Coeur d’Alene silver mine in Idaho 
with cord wood that winter. At first, 
he tried living in camp and journeying 
out to the wo^ed slopes of the Sawtooth 
Mountains every morning, but the winter 
days were short and time very precious, 
‘'o he built himself a log shuck in the 
valley immediately below where he was 
cutting. 'I'hence it was an easy matter 
for a good skier to journey every day to 
his work, and when he needed stores he 
could go into the mining village. 

The .snow lay deep and firmly packed 
on the steep sIope.s and Bob enjoyed his 
skiing in the cri.sp air. Each night as he 
finished work he wiped the blade of his 
axe and stuck it into the trunk of a tree 
ready for use the next morning. Because 
of the si-verity of the winter, game wius 
sea ice: the deer and elk had gone into 
lower country, and the few predatory 
animals of the region were very hungry— - 
the only time when they are likely to be 
dangerous to man Boh, as a good woods¬ 
man, was aware of this, but as the days 
passed and he .saw and he.trd nothing he 
relaxed his vigilance and left his rifle in 
the shack. 

One morning, after an invigorating 
climb and run, he reached the place 
w'here he had left his axe the night before. 
As he topped the rise he saw a furry 
form between him and the tree where it 
stuck. A mountain lion—and a big one, 
but lean and hungry looking. Bob gave 
a shout and advanced, expecting the 
anitmd would retire as soon a” he saw 
him. But it stayed, crouching—its yel¬ 
low eyes blazing —and Bob saw that it 
was slowly lashing its tail, sure sign that 
it meant to spring. He measured the 
distance between himself and his axe, 
and in the brief time that he looked :iway 
the cougar crept nearer. It became 
evident that he could not afford to take 
his eyes off those blazing yellow ones. 
'I'he rifle and the shack were way down 
the hill, and there was no way for the 
woodsman to reach them but by backing 
in his trail. It was his one chance, how¬ 
ever, and be determined to risk it. He 
slowly backed, and at his first movement 
the muscles on the creature’s shoulders 
rippled, and he crept slowly after the 
man. Step by step and yard by yard. 


the cougar creeping after him, Bob 
backed along the trail as it twist^ and 
turned on its downward grade. None 
but an expert could have performed such 
a feat, and Bob had not even a ski-pole 
to help him. Each time before .shifting 
his weight he tested the tenuous grip of 
the skis upon the trail. He dared not 
look behind him, he could not even look 
down. He tried it once, and the lion 
gained several feet, duripg the few sec¬ 
onds his eyes were turned away. 

As he backed yard by yard nearer the 
cabin, through wooded hollows and over 
little ridges, such thoughts us he could 
spare from his immediate difficulties and 
the compelling glare of those wicked eyes, 
were busy with a new problem AH 
around his cabin the snow lay dt'ep, ten 
feet and more. He bad kept a dear 
cutting immediately round the cabin and 
a path through to the creek. But there 
was only one place where he had piled 
up steps against the snow wall. If he 
mi.ssed the steps, the cougar could spring 
full upon him. 

When he knew that he was very close 
to the cabin he shot one flashing glance 
over his shoulder. In that time the 
cougar, getting anxious lest his prey 
escape him, by a short bound placed 
him.self within easy leaping distance. 
Quickly Bob shuffled his feet out of the ski 
straps and then with desperate impetus 
flung himself down the snow slope, and ' 
fell through the door of the cabin. . 
Immediately, he was on his feet, his back ' 
to the door to meet the heavy impact of ' 
the cougar’s spring. There was a strong | 
bolt, and exerting all his strength, he shot ^ 
it, and reached for his rifle. The cougar j 
crept around the cabin to find another i 
entrance. Bob had guesst'd that he | 
would do this, and, as the beast passed 1 
the back, he fired through the window. ) 
It was only a ten yard range and the ball < 
struck fair between the eyes. One leap j 
into the air, one tremor through the j 
lithe form and the beast lay still, its ) 
days of slow starvation ended. The hide j 
was seven feet long when Bob had v 
stretched and cured it. It would have y 
brought him a good price but he refust^ j 
to sell it. He never went to or from his j 
work again without his axe or his rifle o 
on his shoulder. \ 





whi*;n bk'ity lost her way 


B f'/ITY at first thought she was still 
dreaming. She had cried herself to 
sleep among the ferns under an oak-tree, 
fiut the sound of music had awakened her. 

She wiped the tears from her eyes with 
her pinafore, so that she could see more 
clearly. 'I’he moon had risen, white and 
large, behind the great pines in the 
middle of the wood, and there, in the 
moonshine, was a band of little gray 
mice, dancing and singing round the 
stump of a tree. 

On the tree-stump stood a funny elf 
with a solemn face, playing music on a 
big fiddle, and three pretty fairies sat 
on the grass, watching the dancers. 

Betty crept nearer and nearer, until 
sh(“ was able to hear that the mice were 
singing: 

" All the rorn is a golden biown 
Harvest home! Get the harvest home! 
Apple and nut are tumbling down. 

As we sing harvest home' 

“ Hurry iiii, farmer, and < ut the wheat. 

Harvest liome! Get the harvest hornet 
Thrish out the grain for ns to eat, 

As vve sing harvest honie! 

"'Corn,’ s.iys the farmer, 'is my own 
consarn.’ 

Harvest home! Get the harvest home I 
lUit the wise little mouse knows the way to 
the bam, 

As we sing harvest home!” 

Then a mouse saw Betty, and gave a 
shriek, and away scuttled all the dancers. 
But the tallest of the fairies—a beautiful 
lady with lo^'ely lilac wings and long, 
flowing lilac robes—called the mice 
around her, and looked sternly at the 
little girl. 

“ How dare you disturb my mice when 
they are holding their harvest festival!” 
she cried. “ How is it you are not in bed, 
Betty, when all the world is fast asleep? ” 
“ Please, fairy, it’s my birthday,” stiid 
Betty, beginning to cry. “ We were hav¬ 
ing a party at the farm, and some of the 
children were late. Daddy went to fetch 
them, and I—and I—” 

“ Never mind, Betty,” said the Fairy 
Queen, taking the little girl in her arms. 
“ You shall have a special birthday party 
here in the woods. Play the dance to 
fairyland, Grimiken.” 

Looking more solemn than ever, the elf 


put his chin on the top of his big fiddle, 
and waved his bow three times in the 
air, and began to play a swift, merry 
dance. There was a rustle of wings, and 
for a moment the moon was hid by lovely 
fairy forms. Then down they flew to ' 
the tree-stump and clustered round their 
queen. 

“ Prepare a birthday feast for Betty 
of Westermain Farm!” cried the Fairy 
Queen. “ She is five years old this very 
diiy, and has lost herself in our woods.” 

Aw'ay went all the fairies, and the little 
mice began to dance with joy. Holding 
each other’s front paws, they circled i 
round Betty, singing: k 

“ Pretty little Betty is kind and sweet, X 
^ Pretty little Betty will do mv harm X 
To the tiny gray mice with nimble feet X 
That live with her on her father’s farm.” X 

“ Do they really? ” sjiid Betty. X 

“ Yes,” >eplied the Fairy Queen. “ But ? 
there are o.ily thirty-two of ^em, so they Y 
don’t take much of your father’s corn.’’ X 
By this time the banquet had been pre- a 
pared, and a rich and glorious bnnciuct it X 
was—hundreds of new sorts of cakes, and J 
puddings and tarts, and sweets of every y 
kind. Kverything was served iii) on gold V 
plates, and a bright-winged fairy brought X 
Betty a golden goblet, and {toured out a X 
delicious fairy drink for her. Rows of y 
tables, on which was placed all manner Y 
of exquisite fruit, were set on the grass, Y 
and a band of goblins playeti lilting tunes X 
during the feast. X 

At last the feast was owr, and the y 
dancing began. The Fairy Queeit took f 
Betty as partner, and it was wonderful X 
how quickly the little girl learned all (he X 
steps of the wild and madilening fairy y 
dances. Round and round they whirled X 
on the greensward. Suddenly a cock X 
crowed in Westermain Farm, on the X 
not them side of the wood. 

“ Quick, we have not a moment to j 
lose!” cried the Fairy Queen, touching Y 
Betty with a little wand. i 

Betty swayed and fell asleep in the X 
Fairy Queen’s arms. When she woke up X 
she found herself lying, with her clothes X 
on, in her own little bed in the farm. Y 
Her father and mother, who had been X 
searching for her all night, still think X 
she managed to find her own way home. X 









STORIES TOLD IN INDIA 3,000 YEARS AGO 


These little stones were told to the boys and 
girls of India a thousand years before Jesus 
Christ was born, but they are still as interesting 
as when they were originally told to the children 
of long ago. They were first told in Sanskrit, 
the sacred language of the people of India. 

THE TIGER AND THE TRAVELER 

A TIGER wlio was too old to go hunt¬ 
ing for his food lay hidden in the 
jungle, crying to the passers-by to come 
and receive a handsome bangle for 
nothing. A covetous fellow, hearing the 
invitation, asked to sec llie bangle, and 
the tiger pushed one of his paws a little 
way tlirough the grass and sliowed the 
stri|ie upon it. Thereupon the covetous 
man started to get it, but soon found 
himscdf up to Ins waist in a ])oul of mud. 

" One moment,” said the tiger, ” and 
r will com(‘ ami help you out.” 

And, going into the pool, he seized the 
man aiid made a hearty nu-al of him. 

Cmetoii’int'^s oflcn leads a man into 
trouble and disaster. 

THE APE AND THE WEDGE 

I N Hcli.ir, a great tiinple was being 
built, and a (aqx'ntei who had partly 
sawed througli a huge beam of wood went 
away to dinner, leaving a wdge in the 
beam to pn'vent the two sawed paits 
from springing togetlior. While the man 
was away, a party of monkeys came 
along, and one of these, thinking to ap¬ 
pear clever before his companions, saiil; 

■' See me take the wedge out of this 
beam and give the carprater more work 
to do ! ” 

'J'hcn he jumped down into the opening 
in the beam, and tiiggid away at the 
wedge, until at last it came out, and at 
the same moment the sections of the beam 
sprang together and hidd the monkey 
fast until the carpenter returned. 

Those ipho make trouble for others often 
fall into it themselves. 

THE BRAHMAN AND THE GOAT 
A BRAHMAN who lived in the forest 
^ ^ had been to the town to buy a goat 
for sacrifice, and was returning with it on 
his shoulders, when he was seen by tliice 
rogues, who determined to obtain his goat. 

They ran ahead of him and seatedthem- 
selves at the foot of three different trees. 

" Why do you carry that dog. master?" 
said the first, with well-feigned surprise. 
The dog, it must be understood, is regarded 
as an unclean animal by the Brahmans. 


" Dog I ” was the indignant reply. 
” It is no dog at all, but a goat.” 

The Braliman came to the second rogue, 
who made the same rein.u-k. This time 
the Brahman took tlu‘ goat from his 
shoulder, looked well at it, and, replacing 
it, proceeded on liis journey. 

But when still a third man said the goat 
was a dog, tlie Braliman doubted the 
evidence of iiis own eyes, threw down the 
animal, w.islied himself from the pollu¬ 
tion of tlie supposed tlog, and liiirried off 
lioine. The tlirt'c rogues then seized 
tJieir ])rey, and cooked and ate it. 

Be on your guard against rogues. 

THE BRAHMAN AND THE POTS 
A BRAHMAN went to rest in a potter's 
^ ^ workshop, taking with him liis staff, 
and a little dish containing some meal 
that had Ix-eii given to him. As he lay 
upon the gronnil he began to meditate. 

” If 1 sell tins meal,” he said, " I can 
buy some yf IJiese pots with the proceeds. 
Then I can sell thos(> and m.ike a profit, 
and vith the money I can buy clothes 
to sell. And so, in time, I sliall be worth 
many thousands of rujiees. liien I shall 
buy a house and marry, and if my wives 
quanel I shall take up my stick—like 
this, and punish them—thus.” 

As lie tliought these things be waved 
his staff, smashed his own dish, iiiisct the 
meal in the dirt and dust, anrl broke 
many of the jiotter’s vi-ssels. So ended 
his woiuiiTful castles built in tlie air. 

Do not count your chkkens before they 
are hatched. 

THE LION AND THE CAT 
AWAY in the mountains of the iiortli of 
India lived a lion, who was much 
annoyed by a small mouse that crept out 
while he was asleep and gnawed his mane. 
At last the lion went to the village and 
obtained a cat, promising to tieat it 
royally if it would keep tlie mouse away. 

This the cat did for a time, and the lion ^ 
always gave his protector the Ix-st of , 
food. But one day, when the mouse ' 
was very hungry, it came out and was * 
killed by the cat. The lion soon found J 
tli.it there was no longer any mouse to < 
annoy him, and he at once ceased supply- i 
ing the cat with food, and the cat had ^ 
to return to the village and live as poorly ^ 
as it h.ad done before. ^ 

The great are often selfish in their \ 
patronage, of those who help them. j 








THE PEASANT AND THE THREE ROBBERS 

A PEASANT was one day traveling to disappeared too. He was very angiy with 
^ V ni.'irkct upon hi.s donkey, taking the men wJio iiad robbed him, and not less 
,vit]i Inin a goat that followed behind, angry with himself for being duped, 
ind was attached by a ro|)e to the saddle “ Well,” said he, " the next man who 
if the ass. As the man went along the tries to im])ose upon me wll have to be 
ii.id, three cunning tohia-rs saw him. very clever. I am on my guard now.” 

" Here comes a fine fish for our net,” At this moment he heard a sc'iies of 
.lid one. " I am going to take his goat dismal groans, and, going to the spot 
I'lthout the simple fellow knowing it.” whence they proceeded, he found a man 
“ And I,” said another of the thieves, weeping bitterly imd sitting upon the 
' will do something cleverer than that, ground near a well, in the grcati'st 
will take his donkey with his per- distress. It was the third robber, 
iiissioii, and he shall thank me sincerely ” Why aic you making this noise ^ ” 
nr doing so.” said the peasant. “Do you think jou 

" Ah ! ” said the third robber. ” I are tlie only man in trouble ? f am on 
.fill beat you both, for I will have the my way to market, and have just been 
ery co.it off his back ; and while he robbed of both goat and donkey.” 
likes it off to give to me, he shall call " Pooh ! ” replied the other. " That 
le his friend and benefactor." is nothing. I was carrying a casket ol 

” Come along,” S4ud all three at once, the richest jeweK, and was resting by 

lir. fire* rr.K 1 -.nr tlllS V\ oll, W lien by 

accident 1 let the 
treasure kill in, 
.md there it lies at 
the bottom, qiiili 
out of reacli.” 

The peas.mt 
looked into llie 
well, but it was 
too d.irk to Si-e 
.jiiylliing at .ill 
■' Whj do vou 
not divi; in and re¬ 
cover jour treas¬ 
ure ? ” said he. 

” Al.is I ” re- 


A PEASANT was one day traveling to 
^ V market upon hi.s donkey, taking 
witli liiin a goat that followed behind, 
and was attached by a ro|)e to the saddle 
of the ass. As the man went along the 
iii.id, three cunning tohiiers saw him. 

" Here comes a fine fish for our net,” 
s.iid one. " I am going to take his goat 
w'lthout the simple fellow knowing it.” 

“ And I,” said another of the thieves, 
” will do something cleverer than that. 
I will take his donkey with his per¬ 
mission, and he shall thank me sincerely 
for doing so.” 

" Ah ! ” said the third robber. ” I 
will beat you both, for I will have the 
very co.it off his back; and wliilc he 
lakes it off to give to me, he shall call 
me his friend and benefactor." 

” Come along,” s^ud all three at once, 
riie first robber 
went up quietly 
behind the unsus- 
|HTting peasant, 

M'moved a bell 
that was tied to 
(lie goat’s neck, 
and fastened it to 
the donkey’s tail, 
so that it might 
continue to tinkle 
and the iioor 
man might think 
his goat was still 
following. The 
thief then loosc*d 
the roi^ frorn 
the goat s neck 

and made off with the animal. After a 
time the peas.uit h.appcned to look 
round, and was amazed to find th.at, 
though the liell still tinkled, the goat 
had disajijieared. He ran liither and 
thither, but could see no tnacc of Ins goat. 
Just then the second robber appro.ichcd, 
aiul, on being questioned, refilled ; 

" I saw a man nmning in that direction 
with a goat, and I'll be bound to say it 
was yours. I will mind your donkey, 
if you like, while you give chase.” 

The peasant thanked the thief pro¬ 
fusely and ran off, leaving his donkey 
with the rascal, who soon rode away 
upon its back. 

The pool countryman, of course, 
found no trace of his goat, and soon 
returned, only to discover th.at his ass had 



THE FIRST ROBBER TIED THE BELL TO THE 


TAIL robher, 

groaning, ” I can- 


groanmg, I can¬ 
not swim or dive; but if only I could 
find someone who would dive in for me 
and get the casket, 1 would reward linn 
with half its contents.” 

“ Would you, indee<l ? ” said the yxsi-ant. 
" Then I will dive in and get it for yon.” 

The groaning man ajipeared delighteil. 

” You shall ccrt.iinly have half of the 
jewels,” lie said, whereupon the peasant 
thanked him as the benef.ictor who 
would more than replace the loss of the 
goat and the ass. 

Taking off his coat, the peasant dived 
in, but, of coui'se, there was no treasure in 
the well; and when, after hunting for a 
long time in the water, he came out greatly 
disapfxiinted, to say that lie was quite un¬ 
able to find the treasure, he found that the 
third robber had made off with his coat. 


THC NRZT STOKtea AIW ON PAGE fillll. 
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A Scout is a Cheerful Companion. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


A BOY is the most 

loyal being in vj ^g w -jv 
the world. Undirected, his 
excess ol animal spirits .ind 
sociability sometimes drive ^ 
him into undesirable lines. He 
becomes the member of a 
“ crowd ” or “ gang ” and his 
very stiiunchness and unswerving loy¬ 
alty to boyhood’s unwritten law, that 
requires him to stick by a comrade 
even when it leads him into a row, 
becomes a peril to the community. 

Yet this sen.se •! clannishness and 
high spirits, when properly directed, 
becomes a firm foundation for vigor 
and manliness of character. The 
energy which often results in lawless¬ 
ness, perhaps in injury to members of 
an opposing “ club,” perhaps in de- 
struction to-property, can be turned 
into a force which helps the neighbor¬ 
hood in which boys live, instead of 
keeping it in constant uproar. 

VVorkers with Ixiys have learned 
this fact. The day of suppression and 
of repression is past. Expression— 
wholesome, intelligent expression— 
is the motto of the age. If you would 
make men you must teach the boys to 
make themselves. 

T he sons op daniel boons— 

THE FIRST STEP 

Many years ago, Dan Beard, the 
artist, was walking down a street in 

Copyriifht, 1911, 1918, by M Perry Mills 
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r ”—he was struck by the 
■'/ fact that nine-tenth.s of the 
t boys he saw did not know 
how to pro|ierly spin a top 
or to play marbles skilfully. He 
investigated further and found 
that practically none knew how 
to make a kite that would fly or a 
balloon that would ascend. 

“ Our boys must be taught how to 
use their brains and fingers,” he 
thought, and he set out to remedy the 
evil by writing books to teach boys 
handicraft and woodcraft. Later he 
organized out-of-door societies under 
the name of “ The Sons of Daniel 
Boone,” which was later changed to 
the “ Boy Pioneers of America;” and 
so the germ of the Scout idea was set 
adrift in our country. 

T he woodcraft Indians 

COME NEXT 

In the meanwhile, Ernest Thomp- 
.son-Seton, author and illustrator of 
such well-known nature books as “Wild 
Animals I have Known ” and “ The 
Autobiography of a Grizzly,” was 
working out a similar idea along inde¬ 
pendent lines. Greatly impressed by 
the number of “ flat-chested cigarette 
smokers with shaky nerves and doubt¬ 
ful vitality ” that he found among our 
boys, he determined to counteract this 
degeneracy by substituting out-of- 
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door rliihs and athletics for tobacco and 

alcohol 

T nh •' WILD CAT BAND" OF 
SBTON INDIANS 

lit began his boy work in 1898. In 
moi he had several woodcraft societies 
going, but it was not until 1903, when he 
Itaiil a visit to a friend m New England, 
that his real movement was set on foot. 
Ills friend had purchased several hundred 
.teres of abandoned land, and was turning 
it into a lieauliful country estate. Mr. 
.Seton found that the neighborhood boys 
deeply resented the intrusion of a stranger 
on wh.it they considered their property 
and were doing all in their i>ower to drive 
him out of the place. They destroyed 
fences, pelted sign-boards until they were 
tipsy, and covered the gates of the park 
with hideous paintings. Mr. Seton 
thought about tlic matter. He had his 
theories ufxm boy nature. With his 
friend’s permission he gathered together a 
lot of tents, canoes and food, and made 
a camp on the shores of the little lake 
in the park. Then he quietly invited the 
boys of the near-by village to become his 
friend s guests for a few d.'iys’ camping. 
They resixinded—at First half sus¬ 
piciously and then with a turbulent out- 
burst of animal spirits that made Mr. 
Seton's heart sink with inward misgiving 
Hut he let them work off their excess of 
vitality, and after stuffing them with *1 
dinner such as they had never had be¬ 
fore, he gathered them around the camp¬ 
fire. and toll! them thrilling stories ot 
heroism and bravery; ending all with the 
tale of Unca.s, the Last of the Mohicans. 

Then in the breathless iwuse that fol¬ 
lowed, he remarked, reflit'tively, “ Say, 
fellows, how are wc going to do this 
camping out. just tumble around .any old 
way, or real Indian fashion? ” 

“Oh, Injun, bet your life!” came the 
enthusiastic response. 

Tactfully bringing all his knowledge of 
boy nature to bear on the task before 
him. IMr. Seton led them on step by step 
until that very night he accomplished his 
purpose and the “ Wild ("at Band ” of 
Woodcraft Indians was formed. The 
idea worked splendidly, for the erstwhile 
bandits of his friend’s park slowly grew 
into a guard of staunch supporters. 
Moreover they were the nucleus of many 
societies of boys that formed in tribes 
under the name of the “ Seton Indians.” 
Mr. Seton’s chief and most valuable 


contribution to the scout movement con¬ 
sisted in the substitution of the honor 
idea for the competitive system, which by 
urging boys on beyond their strength had 
work(‘d much harm in athletics. 

T he boy scouts of great Britain 

ARE ORGANIZED 

In 1904, Mr. Seton went to hmgland to 
give public and private addresses upon 
woodcraft for boys. In 1906, he was 
joined in the work by Lieutenant-(»eneral 
Baden-Powell of the British Army, (jen- 
eral Bailen-Powell remembered how in 
the siege of Mafeking in the Boer War, 
when .nil the men had bc*en needed on the 
firing line, the boys had been formed into 
little blinds of messengers and had tarried 
dispatches from fort to fort, and when the 
war was over h.ad proudly received their 
medals with the grown-up soldiers, (ien- 
cral Baden-Powell believed that the boys 
could be used succe.ssfully in times of 
peace as well as in war He took Mr. 
Beard’s Scout ide.i anil combined it with 
Mr. Seton’s Woodcraft Indian plan ant! 
in 1908 he set on foot the boy scout 
movement "f (}re.it Britain. 

General I’owell galheri*d together a 
handful of English boys in Surrey. He 
gave them a little talk, siith .is had been 
given to the boy scouts «)f Mafeking, he 
pul them in iinifoim and drilled them a 
little. Then he set them to playing at 
Indians .mil Knights of King Arthur, 
publishing a little Ixroklet entitled 
Scouting for Boys. The idea spre.id 
until now in Great Britain boy scouts 
can be seen everywhere-in the slums 
of East London, in the loneliest tountiy 
pari.shes, in towns and hamlets from 
Land’s End to John O’Groat’s.” 

T he IDEA OP SERVICE HELD UP TO 
the scout 

“ Whenever anything happens ■ -when 
thefe is a railway accident, a hor^-e runs 
away, a house catches fire, uf a man falls 
in the river, boy .scouts seem to appear 
on the scene as if by m.igic, to make 
themselves useful in any and every way. 
How useful it may bo to have on hand 
a trained and disciplined force of quick, 
intelligent boys in every emergency was 
seen at the time of a terrible railway 
accident on the London to Brighton rail¬ 
way. The local scouts, who were playing 
football, when they heard of the accident, 
rushed to the scene with their ambulance 
stretcher and for many hours calmly and 
promptly performed noble and terrible 
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BOY SCOUTS ON THE ROAD AND IN CAMP ; 
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This picture shows a troop of Bov Scouts on a hike to its camping grounds with tent and supplies in the 
trek cart The other Mouts on picycles and on foot bring up tiie rear. Such a troop consists of twenty- 
four to thirty-two sronts, divided into three or four patrols of eight scouts each, each having its own leader, 
and the whole troop being under an adult scoutmaster with one or two assistants over eighteen years old. 
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This picture shows a kitchen squad at a scout camp and rally Each first-class scout is able to prepare a 
meal in a manner that is often of great assistance to Mother There is one troop tlwt can break ground at 
a new camping place and have tents up and fire built and everything in order, and can produce a pan or 
smoking popovers within twenty-eight minutes of the arrival oit the trooo on the camping ground. 
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duties of rescue among the killed and 
wounded, giving most valuable help to 
doctors, public and railway servants.” 

It is this idea of service—of doing 
something for somebody every day— 
which was added to the scout idea by 
tieneral Baden-Powell, and which imme¬ 
diately brought the movement to the 
attention of boy workers and has done 
so much to give it wide popularity. 

T he boy scouts 

OF AMERICA 

In America the Scout movement was 
not legally incorporated until February 8, 
1910. Since then it has progressed rap¬ 
idly until now there are hundreds of 
thousands of boy scouts in the United 
States, with many thousand leaders of 
troops called Scout Masters. Bands of 
boy scouts can be found in every state 
in the Union, in Panama, in Cuba, in 
Hawaii, in the Philippines. 'The move¬ 
ment swept over the country with an en¬ 
thusiasm and impetus even greater than 
in England. In fact, as General Baden- 
Powell stated at a dinner given him at 
the Waldorf Astoria, the va.st stretches 
of territory, woods and streams ideal 
camping grounds—give the movement a 
greater future in America than even Eng¬ 
land can ever hope for. Yet, wherever 
the movement spreads., it is “ the magi¬ 
cian’s wand that turns boys into upright, 
honorable, chivalrous, kindly, self-reliant, 
useful and patriotic men.” 

These words were spoken several years 
ago, and since that time, the boy scouts 
have proved again and again what fine 
work well-organized, disciplined bands of 
boys can do. They have not in this coun¬ 
try been called upon to patrol roads and 
guard bridges, as they have in England, 
but they have done other things of equal 
value. Their work, for instance, in pro¬ 
moting the Liberty Loans has been almost 
beyond praise. They have been instru¬ 
mental in gaining very large sums in sub¬ 
scriptions for die loan. The modest, 
manly bearing of the boys who did the 
work, and their eagerness to give their 
playtime to patriotic service, showed the 
value of their scout training. 

In the summer of 1916, whoi it was 
seen that large supplies of food were 
needed in Europe, many boy scouts de¬ 
voted a large part of their vacation to 
gardening, to picking berries and other 
fruit, and in other ways aided in the pro¬ 
duction and preservation of food. 


T he scout law, which every one 

MUST KNOW 

On the .Scout Law, which every boy 
must know by heart before he can become 
even a tenderfoot—the lowest grade of 
scout—hangs the whole glory of the scout 
idea. 

The .Scout Law in its present form 
says: 

I. A Scout is trustworthy. 

A scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he 
were to violate his honor by telling a lie, 
or by cheating, or by not doing exactly 
a given task, when trusted on his honor, 
he may be directed to hand over his 
scout badge. 

2. A Scout is loyal. 

He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is 
due: his scout leader, his home, and 
parents and country. 

3. A Scout is helpful. 

He must be prepared at any time to 
save life, h ’lp injured persons, and share 
the home du' ies. He must do at least one 
good turn to somebody every day. 

4. A Scout is friendly. 

He is a friend to all and a brt)thcr tn 
every other scout. 

5. A Scout is LOiirteous. 

He is polite to all, especially to women, 
children, old people and the weak and 
helpless. He must not take pay for be¬ 
ing helpful or courteous. 

6. A Scout is kind. 

He is a friend to animals. He will not 
kill nor hurt any living creature need¬ 
lessly, but will strive to save and pro¬ 
tect all harmless life. 

7. A Scout is obedient. 

He obeys his parents, scout ma-^ter, 
patrol leader, and all other duly consti¬ 
tuted authorities. 

8. A Scout is cheerful. 

He smiles whenever he can. His 
obedience to orders is prompt and cheery. 
He never shirks nor grumbles at hard¬ 
ships. 

9. A Scout is thrifty. 

He does not wantonly destroy prop¬ 
erty. He works faithfully, wastes noth¬ 
ing, and makes the best use of his oppor¬ 
tunities. He saves his money so that he 
may pay his own way, be generous to 





MAKING AND BREAKING CAMP 
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The three hundred thousand and more members of the Boy Scouts of America try each year to have a few 
weeks of life outdoors, where they learn many practical things—such as first aid and life saving, cooking, 
swimming, a knowledge of animals and trees and flowers and the stars, and, best of all, the spirit of 
self-reliance Here we see the scouts ready to make camp, and doing quick work on their tents. 
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In this picture the scouts ore ftrlking their tent after a camp at their summer farm Scoudns teacfiea boys 
the value of team work, and does not permit of shirking. Bach scout must pass certain teats in practical 
knowledge and be ready at all times to do hia part in the application of it. The boys in camp are taught 
to guard their health carefully^ and Uie scout camp is always marked by careful scouting arrangements. 





THE BOOK OF THE UNITED STATES 


those in need, and helpful to worthy 

oljjw (S 

He may work for pay, but must not 
receive tips for courtesies or good turns. 

ic A Scout is brave. 

lie has the courage to face danger 
in •'i)ite of fear, and to stand up for the 
right against the coaxings of friends or 
I he jeers or threats of enemies, and defeat 
docs not down him. 

11. A Scout is clean. 

He keeps clean in body and thought, 
stands for clean speech, clean sport, clean 
habits, and travels with a clean crowd. 

12. A Scout is reverent. 

He is reverent toward God. He is 
faithful in his religious duties, and re¬ 
spects the convictions of others in matters 
of custom and religion. 

T he scout oath promises duty 
TO god and country 

Before he becomes a scout a boy must 
promise: 

On my honor I will do my best— 

i. lo do my duty to God and my coun¬ 
try, and to ol)ey the scout law; 

2. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight 

And he raises his right hand level with 
his shoulder, palm to the front, thumb 
resting on the nail of the little finger and 
the other three fingers pointing upward, 
to make the Scout Salute. 

Before he became a tenderfoot he was 
taught the meaning of the scout oath, 
how to make <5aiIors’ knots, and learned 
the composition of the national flag and 
the right way to fly it. Once he has 
passed his test as a tenderfoot and has 
assumed the picturesque uniform for 
which his boy ncart has been yearning, 
there arc other interesting duties into 
which he is initiated. He learns first to 
give aid to the injured, to signal by means 
of the Morse alphabet or semaphore; 
to run half a mile in twelve minutes at 
scout’s pace; to use properly knife or 
hatchet; to lay and light a Are in the 
open with not more than two matches; 
to cook a quarter of a pound of meat and 
two potatoes without cooking utensils; 
earn and deposit at least one dollar in a 
public bank; and to know the sixteen 
points of the compass. Furthermore to 


qualify as a second-class scout he must 
be able to track half a mile in twenty- 
five minutes or to describe the contents 
of a store window from memory. Before 
he can become a first-class scout there are 
other heights of scoutcraft to climb, all 
full of fascination to an active, healthy- 
minded boy. , 

And .so the boys, bit by bit, learn en¬ 
durance, self-reliance and self-control; 
they learn the secrets of the woods and 
fields and become possessed with an 
earnest, manly desire to be of service 
to some fellow human being every day. 
They are given a purpose in life. 

A im of the movement—to make 

MANLY, useful CITIZENS 

The Boy Scout movement is not a 
military organization in any sense of 
the word—neither is it a church move¬ 
ment. “ A scout’s religion is his own 
private business,” Mr. Beard said in an 
interview which he very kindly granted 
to the writer of this article, “ and it is 
not queslioned by his officers or fellow 
scouts. The aim of the movement is to 
make honoi.ble, useful, manly Ameri¬ 
can citizens, and tt) do this without op¬ 
position of parents. All debatable grouml 
is carefully avoided.” And doing this, 
have we not laid the firmest foundation 
for the best and highol in any leligion? 

T he YOUNG KNIGHT OP THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

As Mr. Blumenfeld so truly says: “ All 
you have to do is to collect, say, a dozen 
boys, ragamuffins, young ruffians, boys 
of blue blood and bo3rs of red blood, 
anything so long as it is a boy, teach him 
the Scout Law, put him on his honor, 
stick him into a uniform, and you have 
at once transformed tl'c urchio inio a 
blazing-eyed young knight errant a 
chivalrous, honest, honorable, and zealous 
patriot.” And yet there are people who 
disapprove of the Boy Scout movement! 

As an antidote for idleness and for 
that aimless activity which so often goes 
wrong when misdirected, or undirected, 
the Boy Scout movement is supreme. It 
furnishes not only wholesome occupa¬ 
tions in the outdoor life, but gives the boy 
fine, high and true things to think about, 
at the age when he is most easily influ¬ 
enced for good or evil—a benefit which 
cannot be measured because it Is an end¬ 
less chain, whose first link connects with 
the family life in the home. 
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The scout games, as well as the scout tests and purposes and spirit, are the same among the millions of 
scouts m eveiy country Here we see the boys making a scout pyramid, which is of practical use in wall 
scaling and tor signaling A scout is a brother to every other scout*' the world over. This great or- 
ganiaation of the " boy>power ’* of the world has become a mighty power for good among the nations. 
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The Boy Scouts of America have been of great aasistvice in food growing and saving aince the Great War 
of Nations began. At the regueat of the food adminietratoti Mr Herbert Hoover, thousands of scouts 
raised war gardens. Hundreds of scouts have worked on farms and helped to harvest crops, as shown in 
the picture. The Government gave medals to acouta who bad their own gardens, and interested others. 
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Here we see a scoutmaster instruetinK his troop in coast patrol work. There are seventy-five thousand 
scouts living near the coast who are ready whenever the Navy Department may call them. In England the 
Boy Scouts have been of great assistance in watching the coast line. The scouts in America are skilled in 
signaling, and the patrol organization has been perfected, and can be used by the Government if necessary. 
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[ere we see the scouts prepariag a meal in the open field. The boy in the background looks envious. But 
:outing U not all play, as is shown by the work of this greatest organisation in the world for boys, in 
rlping the government in the sale of Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps, and as ** dispatch bearers," 
ad in many other ways, such as helping other orgaaisatsons like the Red Croat and. the Y. W. C. A. 











WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

'T'HE stories of the missionaries to the American Indians in the early days ate 
^ full of examples of bravery, particularly in Canada. The Indians of the 
colonies to the South did not seem to be so fierce. In another place you may 
read of some of them. After a long time the Indians learned the power of the 
white man, and ceased to torture the men who brought them the story of Chris¬ 
tianity. The good priest whose story is told below was not so much in danger 
of his life or of physical torture, but he gave his life to his people, and en¬ 
dured all manner of hardships, in looking after his people. This is a story of 
heroism shown day by day in doing unpleasant things. 


BLACK ROBE AND WHITE HEART 


QN New Year's 
v.' eve, 1839, 

Albert Lacombe, al- 
most twelve, stood at midnight 
in the raftered kitchen of his 
house near St. Sulpice, Quebec. 

Very proud and very happj' was 
he, for he was to repeat to 
his father the New Year’s wishes 
that his mother had taught him. 
This is one of the pretty “ habitant ” 
customs that has not died out in 
French-Canadian homes. 

The night air was so frosty and still, 
that the joyful chimes from the cathe¬ 
dral in Montreal, twenty miles away, 
blended with the peals from the 
gray-towered church around which 
the little parish of St. Sulpice clus¬ 
tered. 

The lad’s heart was filled with 
something like awe as he listened 
and waited for the mi'sic of the bells 
to die away. Ife noted that the 
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!*■ with a request for 

f^*'***' father’s blessing, 
but to Albert's boy- 
ish loyalty, his mother seemed 
left out. Turning to her, he 
mgf cried impetuously, “ And, Ma- 
mjin, you know how we love 
you!” 

This unpremc'difated outburst gives 
us the keynote of Father Lacombe’s 
whole life. He traveled thousands 
of miles over the great high plains 
of the ('anadian Northwest, over 
oceans and foreign countries, and 
always his cry was, to those who were 
within reach of his voice or influence, 
were they Indians, metis (half-breed), 
or white men, “ And you know how 
I love you!” 

.Albert and his brothers and sis¬ 
ters lived with their father and 
mother on the farm in St. Sulpice. 
The boy, when not at school, was kept 
closelv at work on the farm. He en- 


vivid blaze from the wide fireplace, joyed making sugar when “ sugaring 
heafied with logs, flamed brighiest off time ” followed the snowy winters 
on his brothers and sisters as ’hey in Quebec, but picking up stones on 
knelt about their father’s knee. His new land, feeding pigs, driving a 
mother stood in the deep shadows plough,—these were duties not so 
of the low room; she was thinking, he pleasant, and his thoughts were busy 
believed, of her ancestress who many with plans for the future. Should he 
years before had been captured by an be a “ voyageur ” like his grand-uncle, 
Ojibway chief and was rescued by Joseph Lacombe, and go to the far, far 
her “ voyageur ” uncle, w'ho had West, where the fur companies sent 


brought her and her half-breed chil¬ 
dren back to her childhood’s home. 

As the chimes rang out the little 
formal speech was given, and closed 
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men who were brave? His parents 
were so poor, that he could not hope 
for their assistance in gaining an 
education. 








THE BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS 


One day a wonderful thing happened. 
'I'he < urc, driving a fat old horse, came 
to make a call. He spoke of Ihc weather, 
and ()[ the crops. Suddenly he turned 
fo the shy lad standing near. “ My little 
Indian,” he said, fur he w:i.s fond of 
Albert, and knew the story of Madame 
Lacombe’s ancestress, “ what are you go¬ 
ing to do? ” Albert was speechless. He 
knew what he wanted; but how could 
he tell so grand a man as “ Monsieur le 
Cure? ” He looked up desperately at 
his father. So the kindly father ex¬ 
plained that he could not afford to send 
his eldest child to school, although the 
boy longed for books and knowledge. 
The cure nodded, but made no further 
reference to his question until he was 
leaving. Then he tailed back, as he 
clambered Into his old cariole, “ You send 
him to college and t will pay his way. 
Who knows? Some day our ‘ little 
Indian ’ may be a priest for the Indians.” 

So for years Albert J.acombc studied. 
He enjoyed his school, enjoyed his col¬ 
lege. But like all real missionaries born, 
he grew to feel that school life and indoor 
life were not for him, ;uid when he was 
twenty-two, he started for the far country 
he h:id dreamed of ten years before. 
Travel was not easy then. His long cas¬ 
sock was often lidicuied, and the long 
trtail from Morn real to Bembina, far (nil 
on the northwestern prairies os distances 
were then reckoned, seemed very long 
indeed, as it was covered by stage and 
steamer from Montreal to Buffalo, from 
Buffalo to Dubuque, Iowa, and from 
there to St. I’aul, Minnesota. On the 
Mi.ssi.ssippl steamer the first free air of 
the wiklerness came to young Lacombe. 
“ I began to breathe freely, at last,” he 
says of those delightful days. “ I felt 
myself a new man.” 

When he reached St. Paul, the scat¬ 
tered settlement of log houses that had 
but recently dropped the name of Pig’s 
Eye, he found scant accommodations. His 
horror at being shown a coffin in which 
to sleep was genuine, but “ It’s much 
better than the floor,” the frontier priest 
remarked. “ We made it loo .short for 
one of my parishioners; but even so, 
it serves a good purpose.” 

From St. Paul on, the trail was harder 
and lonelier. The oxen drawing the 
creaking wooden carts moved slowly 
along the muddy roads. The marshes 
and creeks were swollen by the recent 


rains, and sometimes the carts and oxen 
sank so deep in a swamp that the whole 
party had to work in harness to drag 
them out. Pembina was reached at last 
and there began Father Lacombe’s years 
of service to the Indians and metis. He 
learned many Indian languages, went 
with the Indians on their annual buffalo 
hunts, when the unnumbered bison roam¬ 
ing the prairies looked like the type on 
this page, so closely did they feed, taught 
the children, baptized all who would, 
worked and loved. That was the Golden 
Age for the Indians, for the bison sup¬ 
plied them with three great necessities 
of life, food and clothing and fuel, and 
they were brave and independent and 
free. 

Finally the missionary was sent further 
west. From St. Boniface and Fort Garry 
to Edmonton House, then the most im¬ 
portant trading post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company west of I'ort Garry, he traveled 
by way of Cumberland House. From 
there, ten York boats conveyed the party 
up the iskatchewan. Alas, Father 
Lacombe’s *ireams of the free life of the 
“ voyageur ” were not borne out by the 
reality of their tasks. Canoes had been 
done away with, and men hauled the 
heavy boats against the current as horses 
hauled the boats on the Erie Canal 
Walking in mud, over rocks, through 
swamps, along cliffs, sometime.s in water 
up to their arm-pit.s,—^small wonder the 
men were glad when they neared Edmon¬ 
ton House. Then they donned fre.sh 
red woolen .shirts and knotted kerchiefs 
around their heads to make a brave 
appearance as they climbed the green 
banks of Saskatche\\an to the paUsade- 
hid fort, trading posi, storehouses and 
the deep roof of “ Rowand’s Foli^,” as 
the 'governor’s house was called. The 
flag-pole even was invisible; but the red 
flag bearing the well-known H. B. C. 
shook in vehement welcome as the west¬ 
ern breeze blew over the ravine. 

When the Blackfe(‘t, Blood, Piegan, 
Strongwood and Plains Crees came to 
trade in spring and autumn at Edmonton 
House, Father Lacombe welcomed their 
coming as another opportunity to get 
acquainted with more Indians. He 
watched with interest as the men rode up, 
wearing skin shields on their arms, full 
quivers at their sides, eagle-feathers in 
their hair, and startlingly bright paint 
on their supple, half-naked bodies. 
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Squaws and children, yelping dogs and 
clanging iron kettles added color and 
noise as they followed the ponies that 
drew the travois, or Indian wagon, formed 
of crossed poles on which were piled the 
camp equipment. 

While the men traded their furs and 
skins for the things they wanted, the 
squaws put up the lodges and made the 
camp. Soon every Indian, big or little, 
knew and loved l-'ather Lacombe. 

On and still further on he traveled. 
He went to I’eace River, Little Slave and 
Lcs.scr Slave Lakes. He went to Jasper 
House, where Father He Smet, who 
brought the story of the cross to the Flat- 
head Indians in Montana in 1840, had 
gone in 1845-6 as peacemaker. It is at 
this place where the Athabasca River 
pours out from the Rocky Mountains, 
heading deep within their mighty gorges 
and ravines. Sometimes he was in forest 
fires, in floods, in blia/ards. He wandered 
on foot, by boat, by pony or dog-team, 
even on snow-shoes, and everywhere he 
went he was cheerful, sunny and hopeful. 

When smallpox and scarlet fever came 
among the Indians, there ton was Father 
Lacombe, with medicine and advice, no 
matter how far away he might have been 
at the time of the outbreak. W'hen a 
tribe of Oees attacked a tribe of Black- 
feet with whom he was camping, he went 
around the outside of the palisade, hold¬ 
ing his crucifix aloft and waving a red and 
white flag in an api>eal for peace. In the 
noise of the battle the Crees did not hear 
him and a low-lying fog shut him out of 
their vision. He called to the unseen 
enemy, he waved his flag, but his efforts 
were unavailing. .Suddenly a bullet, 
which had already touched the earth, 
rebounded to his shoulder and, glancing 
off, struck his forehead The wound was 
slight, but the shuck was so great that he 
staggered and fell. The Blackfeet, an¬ 
ger^ afresh, set up a wild shout, “ You 
have wounded your Blackrobe, Dogs! 
Have you not done enough? ” When 
the startling word ran through the ranl:s 
of the Crees, the firing ceased, and with¬ 
out waiting to meet their friend, the 
Man-of-the-Good-Heart, the Crees with¬ 
drew in confusion. 

And so the years went on. The North¬ 
west Mounted Police took charge of the 
country west of Winnipeg. The settlers 
came. Cattle, horses, and wheat fields 
increased. Railroads crossed the country 



the missionary had so often traversed. 
The fur trade diminished, and the buffalo 
vanished. The metis and Indians, who 
tried farming with poor success, were 
starving. Meanwhile towns multiplied. 
Father Lacombe's Indians sorely needed 
his love and aid. He h.id known them 
brave and powerful, honorable and hos¬ 
pitable-—now they were degraded depend¬ 
ents. Where had the wilderness gone? 

There are but few places in Canada, 
England, and even on the ('ontinent, to 
which Father Lacombe did not go to 
gather money and gel grants of land for 
his poor Indians and metis. Queens, 
dijflomats, emperors, even the i’ope him¬ 
self, were interviewed, and never without 
instant response His good works are so 
well known that one lime at a banquet 
a toast was given in which he was com- 
jiarcd to a carriage that, long ago, used 
to wend its way frcim one end of Rome 
to the other, and in which any one who 
Avas in trouble might take refuge, whether 
they were innocent or guilty. The toast 
concluded wfih the words, “ He lends 
himself to all, for all.’’ 

As the years slipped by Father 
Lacombe finally settled down, at eighty- 
six, in a “ Home,” near Calgary which he 
had founded for the homeless children 
and homeless poor who might be stranded 
as the tidal wave of immigration swept 
over the plains he loved so well His 
Indian friends were practically all dead. 
Yet his great heart had to find .some one 
to father, some one who needed him, 
some one to love. 

Shrunken and stooped, quieter than in 
the stirring years of wandering, yet with 
eyes and heart aflame to want and misery 
as of old. Father Lacombe’s own words 
may well end his story. 

“ We are told that in the earlier days 
of the Church an old white-haired man, 
bent with age and particularly tried by 
the labors of a long, painful apostolate, 
being no longer able to walk by himself, 
was carried by his disciples into the midst 
of an assemblage of the faithful, where 
he did not cease to repeat: ‘ Little chil¬ 
dren, love one another.’ 

“ rhi.*- old man was the apostle St. 
John. Eh, him, to-rlay you have before 
you another old man. I will say to you 
nothing else than wh.it St. John said; 
like him 1 shall repeal to you, ' Love one 
another.’ ” 

The good Blackrobe died soon after. 
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Wiin wnicn our latest warsnips are armed could hurl a mass ol steel and explosivea 
ourney the shell would strike with great force and explode, doing immense damage. 






















The Book of 
FAMILIAR THINGS 



WHAT A BIG GUN CAN DO 

I'FIK MOST POWERFUL THING ON KARI'H 


I ynE mosi powerful 
A thiiiK on the 
earlli made I)y the 
' hands ol man is a bit; gun. VV’ith^^^ 
this mighty weajxjn he tan send 
over a ton of metal Hying through ^ 
space at a speed of over twenty 
miles a minute, hitting a ship with 
force enough to shatter it to pieces 
It is a terrible thing to think that 
this great povv«‘i is meant for the 
destruction of life, that the utmost 
strength that men tan put into a 
thing is put into it to wreck shiiJS 
or to blow up cities. Hut the guns 
are made for use in war an 1, while 
war remains posfsible on the earth, 
nations prepare for what may happen. 
The United States and Ureat Britain, 
with vast territories and wide seas 
to guard, pul them.selves in such fiosi- 
tions that other powers will not wish 
to atl.ick. 'I'hat is the meaning of 
all the mighty Dreadnoughts and of 
the new r4, 15 and 16 inch guns, with 
which the big ships and the forts on 
kind have been armed. 

T he most powerful guns 

NOW ON SHIPS 

The British Navy is the most pow¬ 
erful Fighting machine ever set up on 
the face of the earth, and it is pow¬ 
erful because of its mighty ^ns. 
The most powerful gun in the British 
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Navy, the most pow- i, 
‘-''■'U* K'J*' known to 
be atloat, is known as 
ri? inch, Theie may be some 
15 imh guns on Herman war- 
W ships, but of this we are not quite 
' certain. 'I'hat is how we speak of 
the powTr of a gun; Fifteen inches is 
the width .icross the tliameler of the 
muzzle, the point at which the .dicll 
leaves the gun. In the United States ft 
-Navy at present there are no guns 
larger than fourteen inches. 'J'he 
largest ships carry twelve of these 
instead of eight of the larger size 
What does a 15 inch gun mean?- It 
represents the power to .send a shell . 
light through more than twelve imhes 
of the hardi'St steel at a distance of 
seven miles. It can do very much 
more than that. It might send a shell 
from the lop of Dover cliffs right over 
to the coast of France. But we are 
dealing now with the definite purjxise 
of a gun. It is of no use firing great 
shells at random; each one costs 
hundreds of dollars to fire. To be 
sure e.f hitting, the gunners must have 
sight of at least the masts of the vessel 
at which they aim. l^'rom eight to ten 
miles is the greatest distance at which ^ 
a gunner at sea can be expected to do ^ j 
good work. 

Let us suppose, then, that the un- 
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fortunaK- day has come when one of these 
great guns has to be fired, as it has indeed 
in iMirope. Let us describe what actually 
haf)|)en<‘d in such a case during the Great 
War, when the British and German ships 
fought off the Falkland Islands, in the 
South Atlantic. 

H ow A BIO GUN ON A BATTLESHIP 
IS FIRED 

The ship lies eight or nine miles from 
the enemy’s ship. With his instruments, 
an officer calculates the distance, "und the 
gun is aimed according to directions given 
the gun crew. Finally the word to fire 
is given. The gunner presses a button, 
a current of electricity is set up, a charge 
of powder is exploded and, with a deaf¬ 
ening roar, the < annon throws out a great 
shell which speeds through the air. 

T'his half-ton shell, shaped like an 
immense cigar, whirls through the- air, 
and, in a little more than the time that 
it takes a fast runner to run a hundred 
yards, covers the eight miles separating 
it from the enemy’s .ship. Its journey 
is ended, but its work is only now begun. 
T’hc‘ shell, though it has been flung nine 
miles, has still enormous power behind 
it. It may go through the steel armor 
of the ship and burst into fragments, 
making an enoimous hole in the side 
of the ship, perhaps entirely ruining it, 
rendering it a helpless wnrk. 11 that 
one shell should not do the deadly work, 
others will follow. 

S OME LAND GUNS GREATER THAN 
NAVAL GUNS 

Yet huge a.s is the naval gun, it is 
smaller than some of the big guns used 
on land in the present war. When 
the Belgians began defending Antwerp 
against the tlermuns they expected to 
he able to hold out at least three months, 
but in eleven days the massive, concrete 
and stone fortifications about the city 
were reduced to pow’dered heaps by the 
shells of the German cannon and the city 
had to surrender. 

These great siege guns did not have 
long barrels such as those on the battle¬ 
ships, but were shorter. They were not 
fire^ directly at the object to be destroyed, 
but were fired at an angle, so that the 
shells described a half circle and fell 
upon the forts. 

T he great guns used in the 

EUROPEAN WAR 

The Germans had brought up a 16.5 
inch gun, which hurls a ^ell weighing 


a whole ton. Never had such a powerful 
weapon been used in warfare. The gun 
itself costs half a million dollars and, 
with its carriage, weighs 120 tons. Three 
quarters of a ton of powder required 
to fire each shot. When the massive 
shell from this gun fell on the fortifica¬ 
tions of Antwerp it would explode and 
send a fountain of shattered concrete 
and stones a thousand feet up into the 
air, leaving a hole like the crater of a 
volcano. It is no wonder that the 
Belgians were unable to hold the city 
longer. Most of the guns the Germans 
used were smaller, either eleven or twelve 
inch, but these were also very powerful. 
Small shells were dropped in Paris from a 
point seventy-two miles away. 

T he most powerful guns 

EVER BUILT 

There is, however, a gun even more 
powerful man “ Big Bertha,” as the 
Germans call their biggest gun, after the 
fi.iughter of the great gun manufacturer. 
T’hat is the 16 inch gun which the United 
Slates h.i- mounted at Sandy Hook, 
outside Niw York, to defend the harbor 
against possible attack. Though it is 
half an inch smaller than the German 
gun, it is a real gun, fifty feet long. It 
fires a shell tonsulerably heavier, weigh¬ 
ing 2,370 pounds, and requires 667 
]x)unds of powfler. 

Two more guns exactly like this one 
have been made for the fortifications at 
the Panama Canal. 'I'hese monsters 
could sink a battleship long before even 
its masks would come into sight of the 
gunners. To accomplish that purpose 
an officer would go up in an aeroplane, 
locate the enemy’s ship, then signal to 
(he gunner where to aim. Or a tower is 
built from the top of which an officer 
could get the jjosition of the ship. The 
gunner would then aim with his direc¬ 
tions as guide. But a tower is not so 
good as an aeroplane, as it reveals the 
locution of the gun to the enemy. This 
gun, of course, cannot be moved from 
place to place, but is fastened securely 
to a foundation of concrete and steel. 

T he great guns which guard the 

PANAMA CANAL 

To fire one of these biggest of big guns 
it must be raised at an angle to fire 
twenty miles. That is why a ship has 
never carried so powerful a gun; the re¬ 
coil from the shot downward would be 
so great that the deck might not stand the 
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•^niAT A BIG GUN CAN DO- 


strain. The United States is experiment¬ 
ing with a i6 inch naval gun, however. 

The making of one of these great guns 
is a triumph of engineering skill. Though 
a cannon looks solid, it is not made in one 
piece. The barrel is bored out from 
solid steel of special purity, and its in¬ 
terior is scored, or “ rifled,” to make the 
shell twist as it flies through the air. 
Then outer tubes, or coats, of metal are 
“ sweated on.” That is to say, they are 
heated, which causes them to expand, and 
then are fitted over the inner part and 
allowed to cool and shrink. 

H ow TINY WIRE STRENGTHENS 
THE GREAT GUNS 

The makers may go on building up 
outer coals of metal in the form of 
joined steel hoops, or they may wind wire 
on a gun. The wire, wound by machinery, 
is coiled round and round, till more 
than a hundred miles of it has been 
wrapped around the great cjinnon. Great 
as is the strength of the wire in resisting 
pres.surc which pushes out at the sides, 
it does not give strength lengthwi.se. 
Extra thickness of metal must, therefore, 
be given at the muzzle of the gun, where 
the vibration caused by the shell leaving 
the weapon is heaviest. 

The back of the gun is the breech. 
It is here that the shell is placed, in a 
specially constructed chamber. When 
the shell has been fixed in position for 
firing, the breech is closed and fastened 
by enormously strong screws, so that the 
charge shall not burst the gun open at 
the back. When all is ready, and the 
word to fire is given, an electric spark is 
kindled and this fires the charge which 
sends the shell forth on its terrible work. 

T he different explosives used 

TO DRIVE THE SHELLS 

The explosives used in big cannon arc 
of many kinds. Some, as those used in 
quarrying, are intended simply to rip 
and tear and break. Others are intended 
to drive things forward. Those which 
change to a gas immediately, of course 
exercise greater power for a minute. 
They would probably burst a gun, but 
are used in shells which burst outside. 
An explosive which changes to a gas 
more slowly is used to force the shell out. 
The shell itself contains a quickly burning 
explosive which bursts the shell later. 

And this brings us to the whole 
mystery of the flight of the shell. When 
the charge is exploded, either by heat 


or shock, the effect is the same. Gun¬ 
powder, of course, is a powder, but 
cordite is not. It looks more like a 
kind of cord, and it is that fact which 
gives it its name. There are many other 
high explosives with different names. 
Hut the effect is the same in all cases. 
The electric spark, or other form of heat 
or shock, explodes the charge. In an 
instant the mass of the explosive which 
discharges the shell is converted into 
boundlessly expanding gas. 

T he EXPLOSIVE is chanced to 
CAS, which needs more room 

Gas takes up a great deal of room. 
The gas cannot get space in the cannon, 
because the huge shell is in the way. 
As nothing can stop the gas from ex¬ 
panding, in its gigantic effort to free 
itself, the great shell is .sent spinning to 
the mu/.zle of the cannon, and out for 
twenty miles into space. A shell weigh¬ 
ing a ton can be driven from England 
to J'rance in a minute nr two. 

An e.\plosion of gas in a house will 
blow all thif windows out and perhaps 
shatter a door or two and bring down 
a wall. Hut imagine that explosion 
enormously multiplied, occurring within 
a tiny sterl chambcrl We can fancy 
how things would fly then. That is 
what happens in the terrible recesses of 
the mighty gun. The explosive, changed 
into enormously powerful gas, must in¬ 
stantly find its way out. There is 
only one way out, and that is up the 
tube of the cannon to the open muzzle. 
The shell is in the way, and the .shell 
must go. 

Explosives such as cordite, or omoke- 
less powder under different names, are 
VKsed in preference to gunpowder. Sini.e 
they are smokeless they do not betray the 
gun to the enemy. They explode more 
gradually and do not exhaust them.selves 
so quickly. I'o fire a big shell would 
require such an enormous quantity of 
gunpowder and it would explode so 
quickly that it would probably burst the 
whole gun before the shell reached the 
muzzle. Aside from that, cordite, since 
it exfilodes more gradually, does not heat 
the sides of the cannon so much. Cor¬ 
dite, how'ever, creates such intense heat 
that it melts a little of the inner surface 
at each shot and the very big guns can 
only fire a limited number of shots. 
After that a new lining must be put in. 

THE NFXT STORY OK FAMIT.IAE.THINGS IS ON PAGE Slgj. 
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THH BIRTHPLACE OF A MIGHTY GUN 



Of all the wonderful inventions conceived by man. perhaps none can so truly be regarded as a symbol 
of might and energy as the big gun, of which these powerful steel furnaces are the actual birthplace 



The steel is drawn from the furnace in a fiery stream, and carried in a great ladle to tlie casting>pits, 
ae shown here. When it cools it becomes a solid ingot of fifty tons, like that seen on the left. 















HAMMERING THE JACKET INTO SHAPE 
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This is the jacket of a big gun, the shaping of which by a hydraulic press is nearly finished. When com¬ 
pleted ttis gun will hurl a shell weighing half a ton a distance of thirty miles in a minute or two. 
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JJIPPINO A oO-FOOT GUN INTO A PIT OF OIL 
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The inside tubes oi a gun are cast and forged hke the outer jaclret. After a tube has been turned, cut 
into shape outside and bored through the middle, it is heated and let down bj a crane, as shown in top 
picture, into a pit oi oil to harden it It is then taken out, straightened if it has become bent, and turned, 
or cut, into shape outside. The lower picture shows the outside jacket of a gun bring turned. 
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Tht main tubes of the gun am fitted one upon another and sometimes steel wire is wound round them. 
The wire for one gun is J17 miles long, and would stretch from New York to Hartford. The outer facket 
ia slipped on, as shown in the top picture. The outside of the gun is turned on a lathe; the inside is again 
bored so tiiat It map be perfectly even. The bottom picture gives a good idea of the boring operation 
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This is the mounting department. When the gun is finished, and has been tested by firing as shown on 
page 6147, it is brought here and mounced upon a carriage with eery clever and elatorate nwchinery for 
turning and tilting it. It it then ready for fort or battleship. However good the gun might te, if it 
were not properly mounted so as to turn about in all directions it would be almost useless in war. 
Uaoy photognpbs in tlisse p.ig<!s jre pubbsbed by pcrroissloo of Hessis. Vickers, Sons. & Maxim; Sir W C. Annstp^, 
WUtinctb i Co.; and Messrs William tteardmore St Ca, m whose works th^ were tak en , Otben ore by Stephen Cribo, 
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Picture (rom Brown Bros. 

This is one of the great coast defence guns at Sandy Hook. It is mounted, as you see, on a disappearing 
carnage. This means that when the gun is Bred the recoil moves it backwara quickly so that it cannot 
be teen over the top of the pit, except from an aeroplane. When loaded It is brought forward quickly. 


idy Hook. It is mounted, ss you see, on a disappearing 
the recoil moves it backward quickly so that it cannot 
aeroplane. When loaded It is brought forward quickly. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT KRUPP GUNS 



‘s.'. •*>;< 


Thii it one of the great German guns used against Antwerp and other Belgian fortresses. They were 
fired upward as you see and the descending shells ahattered all fortifications against which they were 
aimed, and reduced them to masses of concrete and twisted steeL Nothing could withstand their force. 
Photograph, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 























GREAT SKODA GUN BEING MOVED TO ANOTHER 
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A powerfet aotor pulli the cun. wcighiBg mup tooe. from place to place when necessary. The gun Itself is in the rear, while between is the carriage^ This contains, be* 
tides the foundation from which the gun is fired, the recoil mechanism which absorbs the shock when the gun is fired and prcTents it from shattering itself and everything 
around. Notice the broad wheels, intended to prevent the crushing of the pavements Pew bridges, however, were able to sustain the enormous weight, and unless the roads 
were very hard it would sink down into the soil. The men are all needed to take care of the gun. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 














THINGS TO MAKE 

Al'J’D 

THINGS TO DO 



DRAWING THE THINGS WE SEE 


are learning to hear ~„ j; ' ^‘''~***'‘'*~*~*— occurs—at the lialf of tin* 

** the Iwautifnl music ^*^^^eoirnNUBDraoM6o84lHc!^^^ length, above, or Iwlow 
that is at the licart of it Observe wlieiher the 


everything When wc all 
can hear it and love it, then the OoHen Age 
will have come. Many aic seeing the dark 
night change to the beautiful colors of the 
dawn of this age, and arc glad Wc all want 
to see them too, and to feel the gladness. 

We have learned already how important 
it is to look carefully at the boundary lines, 
so that our minds may compare them ac¬ 
curately before we begin to draw ; and wc 
know that the accurate relation or propor¬ 
tion of lino to line—that is, their values — 
forms the alphabet of drawing, or the notes 
of its music. Now we will consider how to 
look for shapes. 

Fill a narrow-necked bottle with water, 
and put into it the stems of the leave® or 
flowers you mean to draw; it would make 
us dislike our drawing le.s«r>n if, when wc 
had finished, there were lying before us 
bruised and dying plants. 

Now take a simpfc-sba]:>cd leaf, and put it 
before a piece of pajier similar to that on 
which you will draw. Thus we shall receive 
tte same impression from our finished draw¬ 
ing as from seeing the leaf against its back¬ 
ground. It also helps us to fix our attcniion 
upon the leaf, by shutting away all olher 
objects. Draw the leaf just as you see it; 
do not draw the outline only, but fall it in 
with crayon the same color as the leal. 
When you have finished, put your drawing 
near to the leaf and sit down again, so that 
you can .see the two—the real leaf and your 
drawing—-“irom the same view that you had 
when you drew it. 

First let us look at the real leaf, and 
find out exactly what we want to tell others. 
Notice that ilie boundary Hues ore not up¬ 
lift ; they curve Now look at the whole 
shape, and see whether it is as wide as it is 
long; or if it be half as wide, or a Jiird, and 
so on. Then notice where the widest part 


* lop of Ihc leaf IS more 

rounded or sharjicr than the Ixittom. Thus 
you will have found ^ust where the curve 
changes from one direction to another; 
which {Xisition is the nnindei and which the 
flatter. 'Ihis is most important. I.ook al 
both bides, and see the shape enclosed by 
them. 

Wc know now what to look for, and are 
ready to comjiare our drawing with the loaf 
We must do so in the same waj' a.s wc con¬ 
sidered the leaf. 

We must give our eyes lime to see, and 
our minds time to judge quietly and laitly 
whether wo h.ive drawn a faithful portiait. 
We are iKginning to realize that we cannot 
dr.iw truly until wc h.ivc definite knowledge 
of the boundaries of the shapes. Jvnowlcdge 
must come first. Our drawing .should be the 
result of knowledge of shapes gamed by 
examination, A line by itself means 
nothing. It is quite right wherever it is 
placed. A line by itself is never wrong. It 
cjin only bo wrong when placed into position 
with the fellow-line needed to complete the 
shape. Jt is the shape enclosed that is right 
oi wrong So when we have judged the 
values or lengtii.s ot hiie.s one with another, 
we must be careful to draw the lines in just 
the right proportion. When we draw a line 
we must he watching its fellow. 

Shells are Ix-aiitiful This is because they 
have shapes of diflerciit sizes, falling .side 
by side 

Take every shell you have which has a 
spire. Idacc the.se in a row, with their 
mouths facing >cju and their spires at the 
top. Notice that these mouths nearly all 
occur on the r<ght s.de as they he before 
you ; that they arc rounder and fuller on 
the mouth or right side than on the left; 
that the long line on the left ends with a 
gentle, inward curve to the canal, or lower 












IHINGS TO lOAKB AND IHINGS TO DO 


end of the shell. Now decide the position of 
the mouth—whether it extends half-way, a 
quarter, .and so on, across the shell, and how far 
up Count the turns of the winding; pathway 
up the spire, and notice how very much it 
narrows at 
r a< li turn. 

.Now draw 
I he shells. 

Watch care¬ 
fully the 
whole sha/)P<., 
not t li e 
boundaries 
of them. 

We see 
how impor¬ 
tant shapes 
are. Let us 
look at the 
piece of or¬ 
nament on 
this page, and its analysis Wc sec that under 
these leaves there are lines of music. This is 
why the decoration pleases us and is like niitsic 
to us 

To our list of things to diaw we w 'I add 
objects with curves m them —leaves of every 
kind, shells, biitti-rllies, and feathers 

Now we will consider objects siu h as boxes 
and baskets, objects of wliicli we m.iy see 
two or more shies, the others being turned 
from us. 

Take a cardboard Ixix, and with the 
crayons color 


also forward, but not so much as the left 
one. 

Look at your drawing. You represent 
the middle line between the red and the blue. 
1)0 the line- in the drawing go m the same 
■ I uiijuj.iiim. ' 'iwsBnsmonnnmag direction as 



Beautiful shapes of feathers. 


your arms ? 
Then why 
not ? 

ff you had 
put in witli 
the white 
crayon tlic 
shape of the 
ground on 
which the 
box stands, 
you would 
not have 
made this 
mistake. Now 
place youi 
sit in your 
Does the 


one side red, 
another blue, 
and the top 
green. Place 
it on a large 
piece of white 
paper, and 
make a por¬ 
trait of it on 
tinted paper 
just as you 
see it before 
you. 

Now let us 
examine the 
box. 

Which IS 


drawing near to the box, and 
scat again, and compare the two. 
dr.iwing give us the same impression as the 
box > Is it like the bex i Look from one to 
I he other 

If llu' sliape-s aio wi eg, then wc* have been 
.sliangely unjust V.e Had before us three 
■shapes to judge We have not been honest 
with tli'-m \Ve did not carefidly enough 
compare one witli another. So alter tins queer 
portKut, o. better still, begin ag<iin. and lemcm- 
oerihg this time to get tlic leLative sizes, the 

boundary 



In the right-hand picture we see the beautiful shapes and lines of music 
underlying the decoration on the left. 


the largest surface, the blue, the red, or 
the green ? loxik carefully fiom one to the 
other. When you ha\c decided upon the 
largest, Icxik at e.ic]i of the* others, and com¬ 
pare them in turn We know now di-liiiitely 
the relative values of these three sh.nies--- 
that is, we know winch is the largest, winch 
the smallest, and which conies betwi-en 
Look at your drawing, and sec if you have 
put these shapes into their right places. 

If they are not right, let us find out why. 
There must be something wiong with llieir 
boundary lines. Perhaps their lengths aie 
wrong, or they do not go in the iighl direc¬ 
tion. Suppose you are standing at tlie cor¬ 
ner, between the red and the blue surfaces 
Now put out your arms the way the long 
lines of the red and the blue surfaces go. 
You do not put out your arms straight witli 
your shoulders. The left arm goes towards 
the comer of the room; and the tight is 


small to ii.s Iiec.ausc it is turned fr .i'. us, wc 
must draw it .small If i e know that another 
side of the object is really small, buf ayipcars 
to be the larger Ix-cause it is tui ued towaids us, 
then we mi. jt make it (he larger This rule is of 
the greatest imyxirlance VV’e must always 
be very careful to draw ttie surfaces just the 
site th'it we see them, neither greater nor smaller, 
notwithstanding our knowledge of what their 
true size may really be 


A PLAY LESSON 


Suppose the beautiful princess is going 
to see her Inend at the house in the lovely 
garden. Her friend will, of course, want 
to be polite, and to do all possible honor 
to the giacious princess, and will hurry to 
bring the chairs out mto the garden. 


lines .ind the 
correct direi 
tion, make 
.mother jxir- 
liait. 

We must 
not forget 
that in diiiw- 
ing wc are 
dealing with 
appcai.mccs. 
'f wc know 
that a sjrlc 
of an object 
is really long 
and wide, 
but looks 
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A GAME OP SKILL WITH CORKS 


Now set to work and diaw tliosc chairs. 
Some must face us, some will be .sidewavs, 

have tneijr 
backs to ns. 

But one has 
been knocked 
down by a 
clumsy maid. 

Let us draw 
this one too. 

You say that 
you are not 
able to draw 
a chair lying 
down 1 

Well, when 

we want to draw an object that we think we 
(aiinut, we must be still for a moment, shut 
our eyes, and try to imagine it. We shall 
sec It Ljuite plainly after a little while. We 
shall noliLC objects much more thoroughly 
when we have tned to draw them from memory, 
and so we shall learn how carelessly we have 
hitherto IcKikcd at things. 

Make a cardboard chair with no separated 
legs, really a box with a back. Color it as 
you did the box. and draw it just as you 
see it from every possible view. Watch the 
sliapes, as in tlie drawing of the box. 



Let us put m some flowers and grass. Grass 
IS not hard to draw, and we can make our 

flowers look 


natural if we 
have patience. 
We might 
try to draw 
the princess 
sitting on one 
"of the chairs. 

Now see 
what else 
j you can pnt 
.‘«into the 


THE BEAUTIFUL SHAPES OF LEAVES 


picture. Never 
mind how 
funny your 
q iicc"r things you 


drawing looks, or what 
draw. Keep on drawing, and then Toole at 
real people sitting down Try to find out 
why these friends do not look as if they 
were sitting. I’erhaps you have forgotten 
to bend their legs at the knees, or at the 
body I 

There is notliing more true than the old 
saying that we learn to do by doing. But 
we must remember that this cloes not mean 
that we shall learn if we keep making, caie- 
lessly, the s<aine mistakes every time. We 
must try to improve. 


A GAME OF SKILL WITH CORKS 


A SIMPLE game that, ncv'-rtholess, gic-es 
plenty of scope for skill and careful 
exercise with the hand can be played with a 
number of ordinary bottle corks. These 
may be from larger bottles, like those in 
Hhich we buy vinegar, or they may be from 
the smaller medicine bottles. 

The only e.aicntial is tliat 
they should be fairly good 
and level coiks that will 
easily stand upright. 

The only preparation 
needed beyond the collec¬ 
tion of the corks themselves 
is the making of what we 
may call a fishing-rod. Any 
ordinary thin stick or cane 
will do, and it saould be 
about eighteen iiuhes or 
two feet long. To the end 
of this stick wc tie a piece 
of thin, flexible stnng about 
and to the end of the stiiiig 
to those that we have collected The pic¬ 
ture shows wliat the lishmg-rud looks like. 

Now on a table we pile up Uie corks, one 
on top of auoUier, using as many as will stand 



REMOVING THE TOP CORK 

two feet lo'ig, 
a cork, similar 


in this way, so as to get as high a pile and as 
many corks as possible. 

The g.Tiiie is to stand or sit at the side 
of the table, and with our fishing-rod gently 
to flick or_ touch the top cork of the pile, 
and knock it olt without upsetting any others. 

Having done this, we try to 
knock off the next cork, and 
so on. So soon as we dis¬ 
turb another cork besides the 
one for the time being at the 
top which we arc removing 
with oiir fishing-rod, we lose 
our turn, and another plai-er 
jiiles up the corks once 
more, and sees how in.iny he 
< .III flick off. The player wlio 
ic-inoves the largest number 
of coiks, one at a time in the 
manner described without 
dLstiirhing a second cork, 
W'lns the game. With a Iitlle practice we soon 
become quite skilful. The chief thing to aim at 
IS to hold the arm very steady, and at the same 
time to keep the wrist quite supple. Avoid 
quick jerking movements, and swing very evenly 
and quietly 


THE WAY TO SHARPEN A LEAD PENCIL 


A LEAD pencil that is improperly sharpened 
IS neither useful nor sightly. If the 
pencil Is fur sketching, it should be sharp¬ 
ened equally all round so tliat a perfect point 
is produced, and the wood should be cut 
away at a gentle slope. Short, stumpy points 
and very long, tapering points are equally bad. 

If ttie pencil is to be used for drawing straight 


lines, as in perspective work, then it should 
not be sharpened to a point. Cut the pencil 
With a long slope on opjxisite sides, so that 
the end is chiscl-shaped, and then digbtly 
round the angles of tins chisel end. A pencu 
sharpened in this way may be used for line- 
work for a long time, and the best way to 
resharpen it is to use a piece of sandpaper. 
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TWO WAYS TO MAKE A GARDEN HAMMOCK 


I l'yjMv.V the summer months approach and 
tlie fine sunny -weather draws nearer, 
we all like to spend as much lime as possible 
out of doors, and there is nothing more delight- 
tid than to he m a hammock under the shady 
IT ticcs with an interesting book. 

it is quite easy fur any boy or girl to make 
V a hammiKk that will be quite attractive and 
/ (omfurtable, without the trouble of learning 
/ to do network. We can make a hammock 
1 of striped canvas, or of any similar material 
1 such as is used for awnings. The size of 
r the hammock depends, of course, upon the 
^ size of the person who is going to use it, but 
[ if we arc going to make a ham-* 

' mock that will take a fully- 
^ grown man or woman, we want 
^ a piece of malerial about three 
^ and a half yards long by a yard 
^ and a half wide A material 
' with a narrow leil .stripe alw-ays 
* looks pretty. 

‘ If the inatcri.i.1 is the full 
’ width lequired, tlmre w'ill lie 
‘ a selvage at each erigu, so that 
‘ it will not be iiei tssary to hem it. 

^ .-Nt each end of the material wc Mom the hai 
' fold over about two inches, and 

sow it down in such a way a-, to make a deep 
^ hem with room lor a stout luece of wixxl to be 
^ slipiicd through as shown at the top of the 
* first ]>icture At each end of each stick we 
^ cut a small groove or notch, as shown. 

^ Then, faking a rope, strong but not too thick, 

^ wc tic the ends to f he grooves in the stick at 
* what will be tlie head, or upper end, of the 
* hammock. 

* A simiLir rf)i>f; is tied to the stii k a I the 
' other end of the hammock, winch is ivtw 
' leady to he slung fiom a tree The length 
’ of the rope tied to 


the .sin ks at the 
ends of the ham¬ 
mock depends upon 
where we are going 
1 o hang it and we 
must decide this, 
and nicasuie the 
length of rope re¬ 
el uired. With a 
cushion for tlie head 
ivc have a very The canvas ha 

comforUible ham- 

iiu^k, and the cost in money and trouble for 
the whole of it is very little indeed. 

Instead of the pieces of wood, top and 
brjttom of the hammock to keep it spread 
out flat, we can, if wc like, thread the rope 
through the hem, and when we sling the 
hammock and get into it. the ends will be 
drawn togetlicr and the canvas become boat- 
shaped. Some people prefer this style of 
hammock, and it is as easy to make as the 
other. 

Still another kind of hammock, not so com¬ 
fortable, perhaps, but yet very useful, can 
be made for a few cents from old barrel staves. 
We can easily get some barrels which we 
can take apart. Then measure off on each 
stave about two or two and a half inches from 
the ends, and draw pencil-lines. Using these 


ipproach and lines as guides, we bore two holes at each end 

Iraws nearer, of each stave, and then thread the staves 

no as possible together, as shown at the bottom of tl« first 

more delight- picture, using a strong, flexible, but slender 

der the shady rope, and leaving from one to two inches be¬ 

tween the staves. Tie knots at the four ends 
• girl to make of the ropes to prevent the staves from becom- 

dtractive and ing unthreaded, and then attach loops so that 

c of learning the hammock may be slung wherever it is 

a hammock wanted Of course, this simple wooden ham- 

oilar material mock will not be quite so soft and flexible a.s 

The size of one made of canvas or of net, but if it is 

sc, upon the covc^.hI with cushions or with a rug it will 

to use it, but make au excellent resting-place. 

It IS important in selecting 
our barrels from which to ob¬ 
tain staves that wc choose only 
those that liavc dry, sound wood. 
Do not have a barrel in which 
the staves arc at all split or 
dented. A splinter iii one's arm 
or leg, or a sudden fall, arc not 
among the plca.sur(‘s that we are 
anxious to get from our hammock. 
In li.inging a hammock wc 
should always see that there is 
How the hammock is made, a considerable stretch of rope 

at each end. 

make a deep As rcg.irds the first kind of hammock 
3 f wixxl to be descrilx’d c,’' thi.-^ juigc, if wc do not want to go 
le top of the to the ex]>'.nso of buying canvas, wc can use 
■ach stick we an old piece of carpet, or even a couple of old 
as shown. sacks, so long as they are strong and sound. 
lOt too thick. With these, and a long piece of strong rope, wc 

n the stick at can m<ike a hammock in a few minutes, and if 
r end, of the a good rug be thrown over il ns a covenng, the 
material of which it is made will be unseen, 
sill k .'ll the The hammock is a very ancient luxury, 
diicli is ivav dating Kick to Greek times. Columbus, too. 
The length found tliat the natives of America used swinging 

beds, and it is from 
them that wc get our 
word hammock. The 
woid conie.s from 
the hamac-tree, the 
bark of which was 
netted and used by 
tlie Indians for tlicir 
hammocks. In South 
America, tr- day, the 
hammock is used in 
The canvas hammock complete. all the rubber and 

collee plantation 

d trouble for camps for , leeping purposes. 

1 . Some little skill is generally needed before ' 

od, top and we can get in and out of a hammock easily, 

r*p it spread but with practice we shall soon be able to 

cad the rope do it. 

ve sling the Amusing accidents sometimes occur when ' 
ends will be one tries to ^et out a little too quickly, or ‘ 

[lecome boat- else does not take care to keep watch of his ' 

his style of balance. * 

make as the The hammock has such a provoking way of * 
turning upside down, and wlicn this happens, * 
not so com- of course what was on the top goes to the * 

useful, can under side and one goes straight to the ground, * 

barrel staves. and gets perhaps a bumped head and ] 

Is which we certainly a surprise. It is well to have two j 

off on each rings attached to the ropes, for when the j 

f inches from air is damp the ropes grow shorter, and, j 

Using these therefore, the hammock is raised too high. 1 









A WORK-BASKET THAT A GIRL CAN MAKE 


all know the little round wicker baskets 
** shown in the picture below, and called 
egg or stocking baskets. They cost little, 
varying according to size, and, properly fitted 
up, make the very nicest little work-baskets 
imaginable. 

We are going to line our basket with cretonne, 
and put “ workmanlike ” little fittings all 

J round to contain our sewing materials. 

We shall need half a yard of thin cretonne, 
with a small pattern on it 
in pink and blue, or in two 
other prettily contrasting 
colors, such as yellow and 
brown or mauve and green. 

First, we cut a strip of cre¬ 
tonne 2 Indies longerthnii the 
basket is round, and 2 inches 
wider tlian the basket is high. 

On this strip we sew a couple of little cretonne 
“ patch-pockets." about 3 inches square, and 
a slot-holder for the scissors, and other things, 
with four divisions. Tins is made of a folded 
piece of the cretonne. 1 ini'h wide, and about 
3i inches long, as wc see in the limt picture 
Our strip is now re.ady to be sewn into 
the basket. Wc turn in tliu ti'p edge all 
along—an ineh turning will do -and neatly 
sew it all round to tlio inside of the basket 
witli a big neeflle and thre.id We must t.lke 
care to let tlie stitches 
show as little as pos¬ 
sible, by using thieail 
the same color as the 
basket, and we mii.st 
not attempt to piene 
the willow with the 
needle, but pass it be¬ 
tween the pieces, to 
make the necessary 
stitches. Where the 
ends meet we join the 
cretonne by folding 

the last edge in, and catching it ilowii to Uic 
other. 

At the bottom edge our stnp will be a 
little too full, .so we arr.angn it to fit by making 
a sm.all pleat heie and theie as wo tack down 
the raw edge to the bottom of the Kasket. 
Note that w’o do not turn in llie Iwttoin oilgc, 
bcrauhc it is long enough to lay on the bottom 
of the basket and Ix' hidden by the bottcim 
cover—which is made separately on a rfcle 
of stout brown paper or cardboard rut to lit. 



How to arrange pockets and slots on half 
the length of the slip of lining. 



The work-basket complete. 


and covered with cretonne. We sew the 
cretonne to the brown paper with white thread 
—using big stitches on the wrung side and 
little ones on the right—all round the edge. 
A few firm stitches taken through the canes 
will hold it quite firmly in its place. 

Wc* c.in now, if we like, make a little ruche, 
or frilling, of inch-widc cretonne, and sew it all 
round the top edge of our basket, but if we have 
done our work neatly this is not necessary. The 
basket in the picture 
finished with a Ixiw of ribbon 
only. 

Now about filling our 
basket. Wc shall need a 
pair of scissors, two bcxlkins 
■—one kirge and one small— 
some needles and pins, pearl 
and shoe buttons, a tape 
me.'isure, and thimble- With a 3-iiich square of 
cretuiiiie wc nuikc- a little pine iislnon and stull 
it with cotton, and h.ing it on the side of the 
basked; with ,1 3-incli piece of cord, as we see in 
the second pictuic. Wc sliall want, too, a little 
necdle-txiok, nuiile in the usual way—a stifi 
cover and flannel leaves. 'J his we also attach 
with cord, leaving enough to allow us to get 
to It easily. 

The l.ipe nteasiirt; wc c.an fold up and slip in 
one ol the slots, with the scissors and bodkins ; 

while the thimble, and 
any otlicr odds and 
ends we find useful for 
sewing purposes, e.in go 
in one of the pockets, 
and the buttons in the 
ot her. 

'1 lie two or three 
sjiools of thread, which 
we must not forget, 
must lie in the boltoin 
liKise, where they can 
be easily tound Every 


girl should own her own dainty work-basket 
where she can keep her thrcsid and needles 
and other si-w-ing accessoncs The man who 
said he would not nuirry the girl who sjioke 
of losing “ our " needle was quite right, for 
It imjilied many lacks txiside that of needles 
and thread 

A fitted work-lKisket is a very expensive 
thing to buy, but one like this can lie made 
for a small outlay, and will lie ns satisfactory 
as one costing many tunes as much. 


HOW TO WALK IN A STRAIGHT LINE 


T T may seem quite easy to walk in a straight 
^ bnc, but, as a matter of fact, it is almost 
impossible to do so. 

What wc must do is to fix our eyes upon 
two objects in front of us. the one ricarer 
to us being smaller than the one farther away. 
The two objecL-i must be in line, and as we 
walk we take care to keep them ail the time 
exactly in a line before us—that is, one object 
exactly in front ol the other in our vision. 

As we approach these two objects w-e must 
select a thira, also in a line with the others. 


and after we pass the first object we can use 
the second and third as our guides. Then, 
as we approach the second object, we select 
a fourth, and so on, taking care, as we walk, 
always to have at least two objects coinciding 
with one another in our vision Any objects 
can be chosen for this jiurposc, though if they 
are on a level witli the eye it is a great advan¬ 
tage. Trees and shrubs, posts and telegraph 
jwles, stones .'ind hillocks, are only a few ol 
the many objects that will occur to the niiiid of 
any boy who determines to perform this feat. 







A ROLL-UP CASE FOR SILKS 



Design for medallion ; how to make French knot. 


'T'jn^SE of us who .10* interested in em* 

* broidery should iinike a little case to 
hoM our skeins of silk It is rather a good 
kIim to think of such a c.iscj as a yiaint-box, and 
to list- it in much the same n:iy, 

i'or this case, whu h liolds twelve skeins, 
c'lih in a separate slot, wc should need half 
a yard of cr.ish or crilorc:d linen, a scrap of 
flannel for the needle leaves, and a yard of 
hrown cord. It measures 2^ inches by 13 
inches, and the piece for the slots, 6 inches 
by 18 inches Of course, we can chofise 
the colors wc like best; and the outside need 
not be made of linen, but can be made of silk, 
cloth, velvet or satin. 

The r.isc piece is 
cut oblong, .and after¬ 
wards only one end is 
slaipcd as shown in 
the picture below, 

M'hich shows the case 
opened out. 

First, we hem the 
mate! lal all around 
very neatly, and then 
m.ike the little poi^ket 
winch comes at the 
other end by doubling 
tl.c stuff over 4 niches 
and sewing it down. 

This pocket is useful 
for .ill sorts of odds and ends, scissors, pencil, 
thimble, the threader—which we will explain 
presently—and will even Like a small piece 
of any embroidery wo may In: working on. 

To make the slots, we ]ust neiii the fi-by- 
i8-iiirli si up all nniiut, and then sew it down 
to tlic Clash foiiml.itioii in ,a ^ciu"- of Jlntt-s 
Facli flute will be ij inches of fhe strip sewn 
down to 1 inch of the foundation It will 
lie quite easy to do Miis if we (u'k off (he 
mcasuremciiLs on both pieces with a lc.acl 
pencil, then all we have to do ix to join the 
points together. 

J'he pcxsiiioii of 
the flutes can 
be seen in the 
second picture 
We sew the strip 
in the middle ot 
the found.iiioii, 
starting two 
Indies from the 
liag, or piH'ket 
At this point wc 
flt in our two 
needle leaves, 
neatly notching 
the three edges with scissors, and .sewing 
the fourth edge just under the first flute 
Wo must " back-stitch" each flute down, 
and very firmly sew it at each end with several 
stitches, one over the other, or they will come 
undone. 

The inside of our case is now ready for 
use, and the only thing we have to get for it 
is a long pin, or '* threader," made of 15 inches 
of copper wire, just bent exactly like a hairpin. 
This we use as a bodkin is used to thread 




The case as it appears When opened out and also when rolled up. 


each skein through a slot. It is a good plan to 
group the different shades of each color to¬ 
gether. llius it IS easy to avoid mistakes in 
matching, and trams our eye to keen perception 
of color. 

The cord is sewn on at the point in front and 
used as a Listening, and the ends are finished 
with knots. 

The front of the case we shall decorate with 
a medallion of embroidery—a circle aj inches 
across, fdk:d witli a pattern, worked in crewel 
stitch, and li.iving its background filled with 
F'rench knots. We do this on a separate 
little jiiei'c of crash, cut half an inch larger 
all around; the edges 
will lie turned in, and 
we shall hem it to 
the foundation when 
finished. In the me¬ 
dallion IS a shaggy 
marguerite. 

The pattern for the 
medallion given in the 
first picture must be 
traced off, and trans¬ 
ferred to tlic m.atnnal 
by means of a sheet of 
blue carbon paper. If 
wc ha\e not done any 
French knots before, 
we must work a few on 
an odd scrap of stuff first. They are not dilli- 
ciill. The thread is brought up to the right 
side of the stuff, and a tiny stitch is made near 
the point where the thread comes thiough ; but 
/rst we have wound the thicad twice round 
the needle, and after llie stitch wc liave looped 
it once over the point of tlie needle licfore 
jmllnig it tight. Tlii.s Ic.vvcs a neat knot on 
ttic front, and wc li.iie only to fake our thread 
thiough the same hole through which it tame 
to ilie back before bcginiiing the next knot. 

The particul.il (01 m ol decoration shown here 

has been sug¬ 
gested chiefly on 
account of its 
simplicity. The 
medallion makes 
up charmingly, 
but if we picfcr 
somcllnng niorc 
elaborate, we 
can, of course, 
substitute any 
pattern ttiat 
commends itself 
to our taste. 
With clever 


fingers and a little ingenuity we tan make 
ourselves many such dainty accessories for our 
needlework It should bo the delight of every 
young girl to have the contents of her work-box 
pretty and attractive to the eye as well as 
tidy and useful. 

The girl who keeps her silks this way will 
save much time which would otherwise have 
to be spent in untangling them, and we all 
know that such a task is very provoking to 
one who is naturally of an orderly dispositioa. 


MODELING A BOAT, BELL & MATCH-STAND 

T TP to the present the models we have enccs in the shape of these, but with pra<s 
^ made ha\e been worked up from the tico we should be able to make them with 
sphere, or ball The canoe, the first of the case. 

< r <« • _ A tiT i_ iW'm • « « «• a . .__e_ a_l_ ^ 


present set of models, is of a very different 

character. Instead of using the sphere as a 

beginning, we take the roll; or, rather, the 

cylinder. Our method of work, — — ■ - 

therefore, will be somewhat 

different. The model will dc- I 

mand considerable skill, and we 

must not be discouraged if our 

first efforts fail. The canoe, 

if made well, and its parts pro- 

portioned without too great a 

bulk of material, will float quite 

ca.sily. It is to be made by the L 

fingers entirely out of one piece. 

iiefore beginning, ive knead 
our plasticine thorouglily and 
see that it is fairly soft. Itoll 
out a piece of suitable size to 
the form shown at A. Then, 
while it rests on the slate, with 
the first finger of the right i 


The hand-bell illustrated has much in the 
making of it that is siinil.-ir to the last 
model. It is quite possible to make it 

^ - from one piece of material, but it 

is better to make it in two parts. 
The bottom |nut should lie made 
first. The little sketches, a, b, 
c, D, show plainly the various 
stages hy which wc reach the 
correct form. Roll out a short 
•ne^**** cylinder, and, holding it in the 
left hand with the fingers round 
M it, bore a hole about two-tliirds 
of the way tliiough in the direc- 
BBEIhb^ turn shown. This may bo done 
with the finger if it is strong 
enough ; if not, a lead pencil 
wdl answer the purpose nearly 
as well. This will give the 
ap|>c-aiancc as show'n at B. 
Still grasping ihc cylinder in 


hand press down its length a, vimur- nna-r eaitinc the .same manner, rotate the 
hollow, or groove, as shown at DIKING BOAT AND CANOE 

b. This jircssure rejicatcd will cause the marked by the arrows in c. This will widen 

material to hentl upwards at e.wh end, as tlie hole, and cause the spreading out of the 

.seen in the picture. end to be evenly done. It thus roughly 

Now, holding the model in the left h.ind, assumes the bell shape shown at D. With 

continue the pressing, and make the groove fingers and fliunibs mold it carefully until it 

deeper, as .shown at r hViru tlie tmger-tip assumes the torrect form, pn'serMiig tlie hollow 
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THE MODELS AS THEY ARE WHEN COMPLETED 


well into the thick siilislance at e.ich end —see 

figure D—and work the material well over the 

space which the finger-tip has made. This will 

give the sheltered ends. We must not, of 

course, attempt to 

make the hollow by _ 

cutting out. Cutting 

or carving is not ( . W ( Jm t 

modeling. The ends * / \1 1 

are shaped by finger _ 

and thumb, and the ll 

whole is made smooth / jpr ] 11 

by stroking lightly I JjL 

► The exact shape of 

i the ends can be - q 

► varied to suit our own * / 

► taste. But we must - 

y be careful to make the A HAND*BELL 

► ends even, otherwise 

y the canoe will not float well, and our model will 

► be spoiled. 

^ Tw exercise can be used as the basis of 

► many others—the Viking boat, for example, 

^ as &own at B; or the ordinary type of 

^ boat, as illustrated at f. There are diflfer- 


A HAND'BELL 


as shown by the section marked v. We shall 
see that the material is left thicker at the top, 
and decreases in f hicknoss d< iwn llic sides Th is 
is to ensure stability, or firmness, and to allow 
of suflinent substance 
in which to fix the 
S handle. Make both 

*' the interior and ex- 

terior as smooth as 
P ^ possible by gentle 

V_ i) pressure while strok- 

' ing with the fbre- 

finger. 

^ There may be many 

t J ( / varieties of handles, 

j but in tho illustration 

^ marked r perhaps the 

A MATCH'HOLDER simplest of all is 
shown It is rolled 
out of a thin cylinder, and modeled by altering 
the pressure of the hand while it moves back¬ 
wards and forwards m the process. We shall 
find it best to use the ball nt the thnmb for 
varying the preasure, for if the fin^rs are 
used uete is a difficulty in preventing the 













'I'HINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 


MpearnnLe of ugly grooves across the roll. 
TTio length of the handle sliould be in good 
pioporijim to the bell At the tlimner end 
we should leave a small piece of material 
e<iual in diameter to that of a lead pencil, or 
less j1 the siae of the haiullc will not admit 
of till" Bore a hole through the top of the 
bell, •ind j>ass the small end through. The 
projvihng piece is then pressed down on the 
inside as at G. A few deft strokes with the 
thumb will unite the two parts. 

VV'e shall probably find the match-holders 
illustrated the most interesting and effective 
models yet given. Of course, they are only 
models, and arc not intended for practical 
use, but in them there is much that can be 
ks'init of the art of modeling. 

To get the best results, there must be 
shown taste and feeling in the proportion of 
the parts, and the whole must be brought to 
a nice degree of finisli. Each model consists 
of a tray, to whirh is attached the cup for 
mat! hes, and each is made m two p,irts. Let 
IIS take number i first The base is sqnare, 
anil It has edges at right angles to it. Tlie.se 
edges arc themselves curved. It is formed 
from the flat disk of the earlier exercises. 
Make the disk in the manner alreatly described, 
taking care that the edges are pres,sed out 
fpiitc tliin It is best to do the tliinning out 
while the disk is revolved between the fingers 
and thiinibs Mow bend up one edge, taking 
one of the four divi-sioiis, whicli v\c call seg¬ 


ments, see sketch b, and this will give the 
appearance as shown in the little sketch at 
A. The corners may be shaped by gentle 
pressure of the little finger^ between each two 
edges as they are turned up into their positions. 
The cup for the mfitchcs is made in exactly 
the same way as the bell part of the second 
model, with this difference;—that the top edge 
is prevented from spreading outwards while 
the hole is being made. In joining the cup 
to the tray, the cup is pressed on the raised 
portion of the centre of the tray, and the 
two are united by smoothly stroking the two 
round with the forefinger at their place of 
contact. 

The second match-holder is more difficult, 
for from the circular disk six equal turned-up 
edges have to be made to form the tray. 
This will give what is called a hexagonal 
shape, as shown at V. If we ate doubtful of 
being able to bend the six edges truly without 
guiding lines, as at c, we may mark on our 
disk the hexagon, as shown at D. After the 
edges are turned up, each one is bent slightly 
inwards. The tray is now ready for the cup. 
This IS made in a similar manner to that of 
the first model. 

At £ we can see the shape to which it should 
be brought, and the top may be either left plain 
or scalloped, as in the photograph. The 
scalloping is done by pinching out the six 
divisions to the shape, as shown in the sketch 
plan marked f. 


A WORD GAME WITH SKITTLES 


AN interesting wind game can be played 
with skillies (11 mne]>ins. \/e print on 
each skittle, with either ink or chalk, letters 
of the alphalx't, no letter .ippcMiiii)' twin' mi 
the same .skittle It is wicc iii wiiUng the 
letters on the skittles to 
give rarcly-occurnng letters, 
like q. X, 7 , only om-e, and 
to nuike up the nei'essary 
niimlierof letters with those 
that are moie often used 
When the skittles are 
ready, we staiiil them up 
in three rows, ns shown in 
the picture, (he .skittlc.s 
Ix'ing aliout six iiu hesapart, 
and the rows also six inches 
afiart. 'J'he distance be¬ 
tween our skittles and rows 
must depend on the size of the ball. Six 
inches is about the right spacing for a ball the 
size ot a tennis ball. Then wc take the two 
Ixills, and, from a di.staticc of about twelve 



SKITTLES ARRANGED FOR PLAY 


feet, we sec how many ninepins we can knock 
over. Now' we have to see what letters are 
on the ninepins that we have knocked ilowii. 
and from these letters make up woriLs, not 
using any letter more than once Sometimes 
we shall find that wc can 
•scaicely make one word, 
while at another time we 
shall l>e able to make a great 
many. In making the let¬ 
ters on the skittles, wc 
should see that there is at 
least one vowel on each 
skittle, or we sliall find that 
we cannot do much. Every 
letter of the idphabet should 
Ixs given at least once. b>i' 
the additional number re¬ 
quired to make up four on 
each skittle, two on each side, may lie any 
letters, so if we like we can give three or four 
a’s, or e’s, and so on. Hie player who makes 
most words in a given time wias the game. 


A CANDLESTICK FROM A GLASS OF WATER 


A GLASS of water would not strike one 
^ being a very suitable holder for a 
lighted candle, and yet by a simple arrange¬ 
ment It may be made into quite a serviceable 
candlestick. 

The gla.ss should have water poured into 
it for about three-quarters of its depth. A 


piece of an ordinary wax candle is then taken, 
and a nail stuck into its lower end in the same 
line with the body of the candle. The nail 
is for ballast, and in choosing it care should 
be taken that the nail is of such a thickness 
and weight as to cause the candle to float 
with a quarter of an inch above the water-line. 


6168 







STORY-DICTIONARY IN ENGLISH & FRENCH 


DICTIONARY 

Accents means tones. 

Accosted means went up to 
and spoke to. 

Affli^d means afflicted, 

gneved. 

Astounded means amazed, 
astonished. 

Banish means to dnve 

away. 

Compelled means forced, 
made. 

Concerned means disturbed, 
troubled. 

Ddlire means delirium. 

Diffidently means timidl^', 
bashfully. 

En ^ise de means by way 

Enthusiastic means excited 
about faimething that 
plf‘a.ses Hs very much 

Exquisite means rhoire, 
hne. 

Extinguished means put 
out 

Habitait is the past of 
habiter, to dwell, to live 
in. 

Incessantly means con¬ 
stantly, without ceas- 
ing. 

Induce means persuade. 

L'auoir tenu k I’dcart means, 
literally, to have held him 
out of the way. 

Ldgfere means light. 

Melody means tune. 

Penetrated means made its 
way into. 

Rapprocher means to bring 
together. 

Raves means speaks wildly 
and excitedly. 

Repproaches means blames, 
nnds fault with. 

Respond means to reply. 
To respond to applause 
IS to play a piece over 
again. 

S’dchappcnt is the present 
of s'dchapper, to slip 
out. 

Se dirigeaient is the past 
of se dinger, to direct or 
guide. 

Soothe means to soften, to 
ease. 

Tout h coup means, literally, 
all at a blow. 

Vient romiure means comes 
to break. 

Virtuose means virtuoso, or 
artiste. 


THE LOVE OF A BROTHER L'AMOUR EPUN FRfiRE 


The great violinist bowed his 
thanks to the enihuiiastic audi¬ 
ence and ran down the plat¬ 
form steps. The dour swung 
to behind him, but through it 
came the sound of applause so 
persistent that it almost com¬ 
pelled him to respond. 

But he sh(X)k his head. " I'm 
too tired," he declared, " to 
play another note." 

As he stepped into his motor, 
a boy accosted him. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," he 
said diffidently. " Hut could 
you spare a few minutes to 
play something to my little 
brother ? " 

Tlie man looked astounded. 

“ He's very ill," expLiiiied 
the buy. “ He doe.sn't even 
know us now, but lie's so grieved 
at missing yuiii concert that he 
seems unable to banish it from 
Ins mind He raves about it 
uices'-tintly, .ind reproaUws us 
for keeping him away. The 
dfX'tor says he must have 
sleep or he will die, and 1 
thought that if 1 could tnduce 
you to play to him just a 
little, it might soothe him. 
He’s mad about tlic violin. . . . 
Mother said you'd never 
come." 

“ Hut you had more faith 
in me ? said the violinist. 
'■ Where do you live ? " 

The boy told him, and in a 
few minutes they were on their 
way to the house where the 
sicic boy lay. 

At one of the windows a light 
shone. 

"That's the room,” said the 
hoy, as they paused for a 
moment in the little gar¬ 
den. 

The man did not answer, and 
the boy slipped away. For 
a while theie was silence, and 
then suddenly the stillness was 
broken by an exquisite melody. 
Note by note it fell, till the air 
was flexed with its sweetness. 
It penetrated the sick-room, 
and brought joy and peace to 
the httle sufferer ; the restless¬ 
ness ceased, and the tired eyelids 
drooped till at list they closed 
in a deep sleep. 

The man in the garden below 
watched till the curtains were 
softly drawn and the lights 
extinguished, then he put his 
viohn back into its case and 
vanished in the darkness. 


Le grand violiniste salua en 
guise de reinerc lemcnts I’audi- 
toire enthousiasm6. puis dea- 
ccndit I’escalier de la sc^ne en 
coiirant. La portc sc referma 
sur lui, laissant entendre des 
applaudissemcnts si persistants 
quYls I'oblig^rent presque h t 6 - 
pondre. 

Mais il sccoua la t€te. " Je 
suis trop fatigud," d6clara-t-il, 

" pour jouer line note de plus." 

Comme il montait dans son 
automobile un petit gar9on 
I’acctxsLi. " ICxcuspz-mui, mon¬ 
sieur," dit-il timidcnient, " mais 
pouvez-voiis disposer de quel- 
ques minutes pour jouer quel- 
que cliose k mon petit frire ? " 

Jjo violinistc parut abasourdi. 

“ Il cst tres nialadc," expliqua 
le jH'tit gargoii. “ 11 uc nous 
roconii.iit m£nie pas mainte- 
nant, mais il cst si aphgi d'avoir 
manque votie concert qu'il ne 
pent cti bannir l'id£e de sa tSte. 
j1 en parle incessamment dans 
son dihre et nous reproche de 
I'a'ioir tenu d I’irart. Le doc- 
teiir dit (ju'il lui faut du sorameil 
ou, sinon, il mmirra, et j'ai pcns6 
que si je poiivais vous decider k 
lui jouer quelque chose, les ac¬ 
cents de votre violon le calnio- 
raient. Ah I il cst fuu de ce 
violnn I . . . Ma mere disait que 
vous ne vicndricz jamais." 

" Mais toi, til as eu plus ile foi 
en moi ? ” r6pondit le violoniste. 

" Oil demeurcs-tu ? " 

Le petit garden lui dit oil U 
habitait, et quciques minutes 
apr^ iis se dirigeairnt vers la 
maison du jcune malade Uiie 
lumierc bnllait a I'line des 
fenfitres. " Voila la chambre I " 
dit le petit gaT9on, en s'arrStant ' 
dans le jardin. ' 

Le virtuose ne rdpondit nen, ^ 
et le petit gar9un s'esquiva. ^ 
Tout d coup une douce ml'lodie 
vient rompre le silence dc la nuit. ' 
Iass notes s'fchappenl les unra ' 
aprds les autres, remplissant Fair ' 
de leur charine. Elies p^n&trent 
dans la chambrette, apportant la ' 
ioie et la paix au jeunc patient; ' 
I'agitation cesse, et les paupieres 
languissantcs de Tenfant se fer- ' 
ment enhn sous Taction d'un ‘ 
profond sommeil. 

L’artiste dont Teeil 6tait resW 
fix6 sur la iendtre voit une main ' 
Ugire en rapprocher les lideaux et ' 
la lumi6re s'^teindre, alors il ' 
replace son violon dans la boite, ' 
et disparatt 
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HINTS AND TRICKS FOR ODD MOMENTS 


■ 


Ji 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CUBES 

H i;KMC is a curiinis di-siKti. I.ct us look 
( pti fully at It, .111(1 h.iy wliether we can 
si'c time cubf's with llii-tr ]i}{ht-hand sides 
IikIiIiii .ind llicii Icft-liaiiil s.id('s showing 
1)1,11 li, or lliK’i! (iiIh-'i iiitli tlu-ir left-hand 
Mill , liiilden and their tihIiI- 
li.ind sides showing hl.u k 
In otlier words, .iie I wo 
I Libes resting on one i iilw*, 
or IS one culx- lesling on 
(wo i" While we .ire look¬ 
ing at the picture .mil (r_\ ing 
to .iiiswer the questions, we 
sh.iJl imilxibly get very I 
mixed III our minds, for at hist the ciilx's 
will seem to Ijo in one posilion and then they 
will suddenly seem to Lhaiige their position 

A TOY TO DISGUISE THE VOICE 

A SIMl’I.li little instrninent i .in be ni.ide 
out of .a piece ot li.iinboo, whiili will 
enable us to disguise oiii voae, so tli.it our 
filends will not reeogiii/e it We l.ike a 

])!('(e of b.ini- 
1)00 about the 
thu kiiess of .1 
w.ilking-stu k. 
and tliKc oi foui 
iiii lies long, .iiul 
remove any ])ith 
there m.iy be inside Then we cut >i noUh 
at e.u li end, on opposite sides of tlu; b.iniboo, 
as sliown in the picture tiver c.iih end of 
the bamboo we stretih tightly .v p 'se of Ihm 
ti.uing ]i.i|>er. Then, with .i i.irge pin, we 
puck a hole in c.n h jneie of ti.u iiig iM[)ei 
The instiument is now le.idy, .ind wc in.iy begin 
our expenments upon our friends. 

A LITTLE FOUNTAIN IN A JAR 
'l''ins picliirc show.s how wu c.an make a 
little fouiil.iiii m ,111 inverted gl.iss j.ir. 
Any kind of glass jar will rio -one in wlnili 
we buy pickles or jam, for insl.iiiie We 
hike a sm.ill bottle .ibout half the lu'iglil of 
the jar, and lill it about three-ijiiaricTa full 
of water Then vve cork it well with a cork 
III which vve h.ive previonslj' bored a liole. 
Through the hole we j'.iss a glass tube long 
enough to reach ne.irly to the bottom of the 
bottle. Alxnit an inch of the tube should 
project above the coik, .mil we .should seal 
the cork to the liottle .all around with so.i{> 
or W.1X, so that iiu 
air c.an get in la 
a plate oi tray we 
plai c several layers 
ol wet blottmg-pajier, 
and stand the bottle 
ill the middle. Then 
we take the glass 
jar and, warming 
it well, place it 
mouth downwards 
over the bottle. In 
a few minutes the air 
in the jar, which was 
warm, will get cool 
and so take up less room, tberenpon a Bnall 



jet of water will at once spurt from the tube 
of the little bottle. 

A DIFFICULT DRAWING TRICK 

'PHERE IS a drawing trick which seems 
-*■ simple, blit IS very difficult Let us 
take a book or bo.ird, 
and pl.ice on it .i 
sheet of pajici Then, 
holding the board 
with Ihe jjaper hori¬ 
zontally, let us stand 
iraineili.itely m front 
of a looking-glass, 
and, looking m the 
gl.iss, try to dr.ivv on 
(he j).ij)er .1 S(|u.vic 
.'ind Its di.igon,Lls, Of 
(oui.se, vve must not 
look .it the p.ipcr it- 
.sclf or tlic pencil 
while dr.ivving, but 
only at the reflections in the looking-glass. 

. It j.s surprising how difln iilt it is to get tlie lines 
at the right angles. 

A HOME-MADE CUP AND BALL 

TT is (juite c.i.sy to ni.iki- a toy that will 
answer the |>iirpo.se of the well-known 
ciiji and ball. 
Wo take .'i piece 
of wire alxiut 
I two feet long, 
and bend it as 
shown 111 thu 
jvicliire Then 
w'e t.vke any or- 
din.iiy oi, 

il .1 ball is not avaiLible, make one oni 
of anything that i.s bandy, and tic tliis to 
the wire wiUi a ju'ecc of flexible string about 
a foot .md a h.ilf long. Tlic toy is then 
ready for use, and the game is to hold tlio 
wire by the handle, and sec how many times 
we can swing the ball through the loop with¬ 
out letting It touch the wire. Any number 
of pl.tyers can join in. 

A LEG TRICK 

'T'lIEKli arc many simple tricks for bo_,; 
^ which seem quite easy to no, but whirh, 
vv hen ,i 1 - 
to in jitcd, 
jnovc to be 
.111 y t h 1 n g 
but easy. 

Ix’t us jiut 
oui leg on 
the table in 
the manner 
shown in 
the picture, 
taking c<irc 
that our 
heel and the 
back of oiir knee are both touching the table. 
And then let us try to untie our shcidace. 
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Chippendale the carpenter at work, making one of the tables wluch have made his name famous. 


MAKERS OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS 

® THIIHB WORKMEN WHOSE WORK RIVES AFTER THEM ' 


W E Iiavi: all heard 
jiouple say of 
some piece of furnitun-, 

“That is real Chippendale!” 

It is only cliildrcn, the great Ija 
questioners of the world, wlio K 
dare say, “ Wliat flo you mean O 
by real Chippendale ? ” They 
are answered, " It means that this 
furniture was made by Chiiipendale ”; 
ot " It is furniture made m what is 
known as the Chippendale period.” 
But if a child goes on to ask, " Who 
was Chippendale, and wliat was the 
Chippendale period ? " he may cause 
his elders some little dilTiculty. 

Very often when we speak of an 
article of fiirnituie which we believe 
to have been made in the eighteenth 
century, we call it ” Chippendalf,” 
believing it to belong to the so-cal'ed 
Chippendale period. But we arc in 
error in doing so, foi the real Chip¬ 
pendale pcrifKl was the time of Chip¬ 
pendale’s life and work, and only 
professional dealers in old furniture, 
or those who make furniture their 
special hobby, can tell when we are 
right in so describing our treasures. 

There is a good story about Homer. 
A puzzle-headed scholar, who had 
been stud3nng long and hard to find 


-whether the great 

ra oM 6117 really wrote the 

work which made him 
^ 4) immortal, put it in this way: 
^ “ Well, you see, the poem w'as 

Gfl not really wntten by Homer 
llJ but by another chap of the 
same name ! ” Chippendale, 
who gets credit for wwk he never did, 
is to the collector of beautiful furniture 
very much what Homer is to the lover 
of literature. He looms out of the 
past as a great name, doing splendid 
work himself, and becoming, as it 
were, the father of most of the good 
work of the same sort which followed. 

Furniture is not all of life, but it j 
plays an important part in our home 
education. 'I'o live all our da)® 
among ugly furniture has a lowering 
tendency upon the mind. It debases 
our taste. We grow accustomed to 
the sight of ugly, inartistic things, and 
do not appreciate anything better. 

This spirit of ignorance and indif- I 
ference prevailed with regard to the f 
entire home until the gr»‘at artist, \ 
William Morris, set to work to reform 
taste, and make the home beautiful. 
Chippendale was an earlier Morris, in 
a smaller way, and his work was a 
miracle. Why should one little, un- 
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known man declare that all the furniture We know nothini 




hemp made, whether for the rich or the 
poor, was bad, common, trashy ? What 
would happen to a little tailor, or some 
p<jor dressmaker, who tried to do the 
same thing to-day in regard to clothes ? 
Cliippendale had an artistic soul, and he 
must have had enormous courage. 

Jmmiture for Enghsh homes had 



THE CORNER OF AN ADAM ROOM 


undergone many changes before the day 
of Chippendale and his school. The 
Saxon style was barbarous and rough; 
the Norman was elaborate and heavy; 
various Continental styles were blended 
into one for anotlier fashion, with the 
result that all the original OTace and 
beauty were lost, and only bad, jumbled 
copies remained. Chippendale fowid 
English furniture of this sort, and he 
set himself to reform the public taste. 


about his private 
career, not even the dates of his birth 
and death. All we know about him 
personally is that he was a native of 
Worcestershire, and that he went to 
Ixindon some time before 1750, and set 
up in business as a cabinet-maker and 
upholsterer in St. Martin's Lane, and that 
ho died m the year 1779. He began to 
make furniture in a 
new way. He did 
away with the stuffy 
upholstering for 
chairs, and made 
them with open 
backs; strong but 
handsome. He gave 
them true beauty 
by making them for 
use as well as for 
ornament. 

Chippendale set 
his face against the 
ugly furniture with 
\wuch the houses of 
the rich were packed. 
He carved cliairs 
which could be sat 
upon ; tables which 
could be used with 
comfort; side¬ 
boards which were 
leally useful as well 
as beautiful. 

And Chippendale’s 
furniture was a tre¬ 
mendous success. It 
is wonderful that so 
lould 
wel¬ 
comed in England 
as it was. If a king 
or some leader of 
fashion had orde ed 
furniture of this 
t37pe, it would have 
been easier to under¬ 
stand its success; 


great achaiigeshc 
have been v 


but here was a quite unknown man, for¬ 
saking all the old fashions, and creating 
a style for himself, delicate, carefully 
carved, and sometimes very elaborate. 

Chippendale seems to have made a 
great success in business but he was not 
satisfied ’vith that. He was not content 
to know that the houses into which his 
furniture went were beautiful. This 
cabinet-maker, with an artist's mind, set 
out on a mission to convert other cabinet- 
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MAKEEIS OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


makers and their patrons. In 1752 he 
wrote a book on his trade. It taught 
cabinet-makers how to make beautiful 
furniture, and it taught others to resp^t 
and admire such work. Many of Cliip- 
pendale's designs were included in the 
book. Five years afterwards a second 


London, and many in other parts of the 
country. 

The point in Robert Adam's career 
is his skill in making beautiful the in¬ 
side of houses. It did not satisfy the 
brothers merely to build a house which 
was handsome from the outside. They 














pendale's designs were included in the brothers merely to build a house which 
book. Five years afterwards a second was handsome from the outside. They 
I edition of the book was published, and designed all sorts of beautiful tables and 
, three years after that a third ap- chairs, sideboards, fireplaces, book-cases, 
peared. In this 
third edition, how- 
I ever, he unfortun- 
[ atcly allowed draw¬ 
ings and designs by 
other people to ap- 
[ pear, and his high 
f leputation suffer^ 

• from these. Prob- 
' ably it suffered .1 
I good deal more from 
, a book of forgeries 
t which was publisherl 
' after his death. In 
I spite of tins, how- 
, ever, Chippendale 
' had a very great in¬ 
fluence for g<x)d. A 
large number of his 
books were sold and 
studied, and they 
helped to change 
the whole art and 
style of furnituri* 
making. 

We rna)' have 
heard of an ’ Adam 
house," or of an 
" Adam fireplace," 
or ■' Adam furni¬ 
ture.” Those of us 
who have troubled 
our minds in the 
matter know that 
Robert Adam was an 
architect, not a fur¬ 
niture-maker. None 
the less, Robert 
Adam was one of the ™E corner of a sheraton room 

great figures in the movement for the brackets, candelabra, pedestals, clock- ■ 
reform of the English home. He was cases, mirror frames, and so on. They ' 
the son of a successful architect, and designed plate and carriages ; they even \ 
was bom in Scotland in 1728. He designed a Sedan chair for Queen i 
studied at Edinburgh University and in Charlotte. They refined every branch ■ 
Italy, and he had three brothers almost of domestic art that they touched, and ' 
as gifted as himself. These were the as they were among the first architects 
mra who built that part of London to make fine large windows to admit , 
which, lying between the Strand and light and air, we, who know the great 
the Tha^s, was called the Adelphi. vuue of sunshine and pure air to us, 
Th^ built s#ine of the finest houses in should feel especially gratelul to them. 
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With such a lead as Chippendale and 
the Adam brothers had given the country, 
it is h.ird to understand why afterward 
tlicru were so many shoddy homes in 


only the furniture expert can distinguish 
their furniture from others of their time. 

George Hcpplewhite died ten yeaurs 
later than Chippendale, and, as he carried 
on business in London, they may have 
known one another. Hepplewlute is be¬ 
lieved to have made a good deal of the 
fine painted furniture which is prized by 
collectors, but we usually think of liim as 
a maker of furniture inlmd with beautiful 
woods. 

All we know about William Ince and 
Thomas Mayhew is that they also lived 
in London in the eighteenth century, 
that they were partners, and that they 
published between them a book of de¬ 
signs. Of the two, Ince was the better 
cabinet-maker, and although his furniture 


Ml 
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England, for the good work spread far is more slightly built, it is sometimes 
and wide, and many artists in furniture mistaken for Chippendale, 
now appeared. There were Hepplewhite, Another maker of furniture who also 
Ince, and Mayhew, among others, but lived in the eighteenth century, and one 
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trhose name is betto* known to ns th|oi* 
anyone of the three, was Hiomas Shera» 
ton, who was bom at Stockton-on-Tees 
in 1751, and died m London in x8o6. 
He nist came into prominence in his 
native town by a book on rehgion. 
In his first book he described himself 
as a mechamc, though he was maUv a 
carpenter and furmture-maker. The 
strange thing is 
that, as a furni¬ 
ture-maker, he was 
not successful. He 
had splendid ideas, 
but could not 
carry them out. 
He could design 
and teach others, 
but his proper 
work was not the 
actual making of 
the furniture winch 
has made his name 
famous He gave 
up fiimituip-mak- 
ing, and at tlurty- 
mne removed to 
London, where he 
dt once started to 
pubhsh works on 
lui niture - making. 
He had studied 
Chippendale, and 
declared that, 
while that excel- 
h nt man’s designs 
w( re admirable for 
the tune m which 
he hved, they were 
now out of date. 
He httle dreamed 
3 what latei gener¬ 
ations would think 
of Chippendale 
i j furniture 

Sheraton was 
wrong m his judg- 
A Sheraton Clock ment as to Chip¬ 
pendale, bi't he was light m his judg¬ 
ment as to how furniture should be 
made in his own day He was one of 
those wonderful men who do neat things 
without formal education He was by 
natme an artist, and he taught himself 
drawing and geometry, and, thus 
equipjjra, he set out to teach the world 
by means of books that he published. 
He cned out for still greater simpliaty 
of design, a more severe beauty than 


dii^;wildiue% nkd a style far 
of course, ttom that which Chi; 
dale’s had ovmthrown. In 
he said, we must have uscfulne^ 
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that we follow are sound, beauty m 
bound to result. It is haider, he dcs 
dared, to reach successful simplicity than 
the highest development of the fana- 
ful French style 
which was then 
in fashion All 
artists agree that 
he was right, 
and to-day Shera¬ 
ton furniture is 
veiy hignly prized I 
—that IS, fuini- ” 
tore made from 
Sheraton’s designs 
The pity is that 
Sheraton’s books 
were never a 
success from tin 
money point of 
view He died in 
poverty, yet a 
good suite of his 
lumiture to - da'V 
would sell for 
enough money to 
have kept him in 
plenty all his life 
These men wen 
the chief of those 
who hibt strove m 
England to makt 
the home beautiful 
They laid good 
foundation, upon 
which (areful tech¬ 
nical artists have 
built ever since 
Why, then, the rc 
turn to shoddy 
ugly furmture <* 

Perhaps it was ^ 

through the mtro- Cmppcndale Bedpost* 

duction of machinery Population in¬ 
creased, and huge supplies of furniture 
were needed. In the factory, where 
machines did the work wlucn careful 
craftsmen once did by hand, it was im¬ 
possible to pay the t>ame artistic, loving 
attention to work The older men had 
only a few persons m their employ, and 
coim oversee every bit of work done 
There was no hurry, no rushing The 
factory with its machmery altered that, 
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and the work suffered. In the second the settler beei 
half of the nineteenth century, however, tight house tha 
a revival of interest in the art of fuml- better tUngs. 
ture-making set in. c^irs, carved 

In this country a renewed interest in hewn lumber, a 
furniture seems to have been arous^ added comfort 
when travelers and dealers in antiques neers. Besides 
began to bring from Europe some of the cabinet-makers 
beautiful thin^ that they found for sale used their skill 
over there. This furniture was copied by the communitii 
the designers employed by furniture Indeed many m 
manufacturers, models were made from makers, but wl 
it to fit our needs, and there is now no deft at other wo 
rea.<K)n why even the simplest home made furniture 
should be disfig^ r ' 
ured by ugly things. 

In this country 
we had no great 
furniture-makers 
whose names stand 
out like those of the 
men of whom we 
have been reading, 
nevertheless it is a 
mistake to think 
that there was no 
fine furniture made 
here in colonial 
days. 

When the first | 
settlers came they I 
had to be content I 
with the simplest \ 
benches, tables and 
Clipboards, but we 
must remember that 
at that time the 
same thing was true 
of the great major¬ 
ity of people who ^ 

lived in the lands courtesy Mctroi'olitan Museum of Art. 
from which they an eighteenth cbnturv chair 


the settler been able to make a waters 
tight house than he attenmted to make 
better tUngs. Home-made rush-seated 
chairs, carved chests made from hand- 
hewn lumber, and well made tables, gave 
added comfort to the homes of the pio¬ 
neers. Besides there were carpenters and 
cabinet-makers among the settlers, who ] 
used their skill in supplying the needs of ^ 
the communities in which they lived, i 
Indeed many men who were not cabinet- i 
makers, but whose fingers had become 
deft at other work, and who loved beauty, 
made furniture for themselves that was 
' very creditable in 

” 1 shape and finish. 
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from which they an eighteente 
came. In a short time, however, some of 
the best furniture made in England was 
brought over, for the houses of the gov¬ 
ernors, wealthy planters and men of note, 
but space in the ships of those days was 
very limited, and even in the houses of 
weithy people much of the furniture was 
of hoiiK manufacture. 

Probably the first simple furniture of 
the Iqg houses of the pioneers was made 
by themselves. Blocks took the place of 
stools for the children when they gath¬ 
ered round the hearth. An axe-hewn 
plank, laid on trestles, did duty for a 
table. Bed.steads were made of poles and 
the sides lashed together with rope. But 
these days soon passed. No sooner had 


For instance, this 
i writer has seen a 
handsome desk that 
was made by a 
weaver, in the end 
of the eighteenth 
I century, and has 
! since that time been 
: in the possession of 
> his descendants. 
{ The greater part of 
j the colonial furni¬ 
ture, however, was 
made by cabinet¬ 
makers or by car¬ 
penters who copied 
, the new styles of 
furniture that were 
brought over from 
Europe, in wood 
from the beautiful 
trees, that were 
: felled in the forests 
around them. 
scumt^Art. Many of these 

CENTURv CHAIR colonial fumiturc- 

irakers bad rot the tools or the skill to 
give to the things that they made U»e ex¬ 
treme beauty of line that we find in the 
best furniture that came from abroad. 
Most of them were not able to cross the 
fine line that divides what we call good 
from what we call excellent. Their tables 
and chairs and cupboards were just a 
little heavier in make and clumsier in 
outline than those from which thqr took 
their designs. Nevertheless men and 
women now treasure, with pride, antique 
fomiture which thev sunpc'e to have 
been brought from the Old World, but 
vr*’ich really was made in some village in 
New England or in the South. 

The colonial cabinet-makers were espe- 








dally successful in making larg^ pieces 
that were difficult to import. Hanorome 
^ghboys, in which the wardrobes of a 
whole family of children could be stored 
away, were almost peculiar to this country, 
and when you see one you may be almost 
sure that it is of colonial make. The pic¬ 
tures on these two pages give an idea of 
the best type of furniture made in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

We really know nothing of the lives of 
the men who made these things. In fact. 
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of Louis XIV, Louis XV and Lonir^:|n 
gives us an idea of the houses df 
nobles who lived in the luxuriousyid^ipi^ 
of these monarchs. There are ctffvisl 
dower chests from Central Europe. Th^ 
is a large room with old carved fiuidt 
ture made in England in Tudor times 
and in the reign of James I, and tt^ is 
of great interest to us, for it shows us 
how the old homes of our ancestors were 
furnished at the time they left them. 
Then there is a large hall filled with fur- 
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These chairs were made in this country in the seventeenth century, and may well be compared with some of 
the old carved furniture made in England in Tudor days. The beautiful desk was also made in this coJntry, 
about the year iSoo. Chaira and desk are now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


the only cabinet-makers whose names we 
know are David Fhyile, who has been 
called the American Chippendale, and 
possibly one or two more.' But not only 
the furniture that these men made, but 
fine doorways, handsome chimneypieces, 
and graceful, curving stairways into 
which he had put all his love of good 
work, were the pride and joy of many a 
village Sheraton or Adam, and are now 
the pride of their owners, especially if 
they still belong to the families for whom 
they were built, 

There is a very fine collection of old 
furniture in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Rooms are furnished in Chippen¬ 
dale furniture, in Sheraton and in Adam 
furniture. , French furniture of the time 


niture made in America in the centuries 
of which we have been speaking, and we 
may study it ourselves and compare it 
with the furniture made in Europe. There 
are highboys and lowboys, tables, desks 
and chairs, cabinets and carved chests, 
and chests of drawers. The pictures on 
these two pages are photographs of furni¬ 
ture in this collection. Other collections 
of furniture, some of domestic manufac¬ 
ture, and some brought from abroad, are 
to be found in the colonial houses, 
throughout the country, which have been 
turned into museums. The mission furni¬ 
ture with simple lines, that is so much 
used nowadays, is copied from the furni¬ 
ture used in the Spanish Missions. 

TAB NEXT STOBV OT MEN AMO WOMEN IS ON EAISE 6x49. 



























Old Cairo, witii the tombs of the Caliphs, and the Citadel in the distance. 


THE GREAT SIGHTS OF EGYPT 


world Iiiui fSfes—^ 
miido Iiiiste 
since Pharaoh <lied, but 
nothing more wonderful has 
liappened under the sun tlian 
the change by winch we may sit • ® 
reading the book of know- ^ 
LEDC.E in New York on Mondity, 
before another Monday be in London, 
and on the following Saturday may 
cross the desert at Thelses, and walk 
among the Tombs of the Kings. In 
one week we may walk on the ashes 
of two dead empires; we may look 
on the nuns of Rome and walk among 
the ruins of Hg3T>t. Between one 
Sunday and another we may sit in 
the shadows that fall from all that 
IS left of the palaces of Caesar and 
the temples of Pharaoh. We go six 
thousand years back in six days. 

It is strange to arrive after so swift 
a journey from New York in such an 
old corner of the world as Port Said, 
where the traveler - for Cairo parts 
from the traveler for India. The sliip 
sails on its way to India, up the Suez 
Canal into the Red Sea, The pas* 
senger for Egypt takes train for Cairo, 
and the journey takesabout four hours. 
And as he goes he catches glimpses 
of the cand here and there, and 
peeps of some of the queer comers of 
Egypt. At last, less than two weeks 
after leaving New York, he is in Cairo. 


—Nothing that the 
■ y o traveler has ever seen 

is quite like Cairo—if lie 
has neyer been to India, or 
' ’ Damascus, or Constantinople. 

> The color of Cairo is something 
that no one ever forgets. The 
panorama of human life which 
never ends; the tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, of lives which 
nothing seems ever to perturb; the 
glow of the city in the sun from the 
height of the Citadel, with its miles of 
domes and minarets; and the river 
which brings life to Egypt wnding 
in the background; and far beyond, 
ten miles and more from where he 
stands, the Pyramids and the desert 
make an abiding impression on the 
traveler’s mind, 

Cairo itself is wonderful. Only a 
great artist or a great writer could 
hope to give you some suggestion of 
its color and its humanity. You 
would not be surprised if you were 
told that in those bulrushes Pharaoh's 
daughter found Moses; your surprise 
would be that Moses was not there. 
You may fancy that yonder Arabs in 
the desert are Joseph's brethren; for 
all the change that has taken place 
they well might be. 

Hawks fly past you as you walk in 
the street, buffaloes draw carts and 
ploughs, white donkeys and black ones 











with blue necklaces bear half the burdens 
of ttie town. The faithful Mohammedan 
ptays m the field; the unfaithful cries 
“ Backsheesh I " as you f>ass. The 
women hide their faces behind thick 
veils; the children alone seem even as 
you and I. 

T he gorgeous bazaars packed from 

MORNING TILL NIGHT 
The wonderful bazaars can never be 
described. They are packed with things 
to eat and things, to wear. A host of 
busy folk, tailors, jewelers, polishers, 
shoemakers, coffee-grinders work in the 
doorways or the open shop fronts. The 
ancient streets of this old part of the 
town are full of biicy life and packed 
with gorgeous color. Even the pave¬ 
ments of the dirty streets provide a 
working place for merchants. 

At every turn .some little group is busy 
roasting rlu'stniits on the curbstone even 
at midnight; making coffee on the pave¬ 
ment for the passers-by; displaying 
their rings of bread and ])latcs of strange 
confections on tin; grouinl. 

Hear the cackling hnis in the shops, 
the stray sheep and goats in the busy 
streets. Fed the inisc'iy of these happy 
people. Smell tlieir strtets and shops. 
Escape, if you can. from the heap of fish 
in that window, from the basket of 
onions in tins, from the carcases in that 
butcher’s shop. Turn the comer and see 
their tobacco shops, the daintiest uu.igin- 
able. .Step inside their mosques; put 
your feet into yellow sandals and see 
them at their praycTS. Climb the steep 
hill to the Citadi'l and sec the glory of 
Cairo, the wonderful, unmatched, andim- 
forgctable panorama of a Imndred square 
miles of feilile plain and yellow sand. 

T he scene upon which the sun has set 
FOR centuries AND CENTURIES 

See Father Nile flowing, as he has 
flowed ten thousand years, still bearing 
a prehislonc cr.ift past great palaces 
and banks lined with palms; with the 
dim background of the distant desert 
rising against the sky, the great Pyramids 
of Ghizch, ten miles distant, plainly 
seen.^nd those of Sakkara, more mstant 
still, looming beyond. 

Stand here on the Citadel and watch 
the sunset over it all, and remember that 
the sun has set over it for more centuries 
tlian you can count years, and that in 
the plain lying before you empires 
have been bom, empires have been lost. 


People the arena with great people ot 
antiqui^ of whom we have learned— 
Julius Caesar, Mark Antony, Cleopatra, 
Moses, and the Pharaoiis; and then 
walk slowly down the hill, see the human 
relics of this greatness, and wonder what 
life and the world means. Take a 
carriage at the bottom, and drive ten 
miles. Three miles bring you to an 
avenue lined with trees—" the avenue 
that never ends,” and about you are 
oranges, bananas, and dates in the 
^rdens, and buffaloes at work in the 
nelds, led by men in long blue 
robes. 

T he great shadow that creeps across 

THE SAND 

Ahead, just in front of you, at the 
bottom of the way, stand the Pyramids. 
A mile goes past, and then another, and 
another, and still, in front of you, these 
great things rise. Then at last t he desert, 
the greatest structures that were ever 
built m stone, and the strange, wonderful 
Siihinx. 

We arc at the Pyramids, one of the 
most famous places in all the eaith, and 
we watch the shadow of the Great 
P5U‘amid—^the greatest of the three— 
creep along the sand. The sun shines 
down on it to-day as it shone on it when 
Abraham saw it, and Moses was brought 
up almost heneatli its sliade. The moon 
looks down on it to-night as on tliat 
night when a mother brought her Child 
down into Egypt to flee from the wrath 
of Herod. 

T he useless labor op a hundred 
thousand slaves 

The Great P3Tamid is the greatest 
monument ever set up on the earth, and 
the only monument on the face of the 
earth which looks to-day, at any rate 
from a distance, almost exacti> as it 
musi have looked 6,000 years ago. We 
sit in the sand and gaze at it with 
wonder. 

For twenty years a hundred thousand 
slaves worked to build this single pyra¬ 
mid, which is the greatest of the three ^ 
that rise from the sand near Cairo, and' 
was built to hold the dead body of a 
king. It is nearly three times as large as 
St. Peter’s in Rome, and fifty feet higher. 
Its foundations are set in thirteen acres ^ 
of sand, and the stone it contains is | 
nearly 90,000,000 cubic feet, or enough ^ 
to make a pathway, a foot wide, two- j 
thirds of the distance round the earth. i 






















Arabs drawing water from tiie Kile with the schadouf, a sort of 
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T he darkness inside the great 

PYRAMID 

Six hundred miles up the Nile is the 
great Assouan Dam, which holds back 
enough water to make the desert of 
Egypt blossom as the rose, and this hura 
d.iin has just about a quarter of the 
(]uuntity of stone that is piled up in the 
gi-eat pyramid 1 

It is hard to understand the feeling 
which leads the traveler to climb the 
pyramid. The climb is perilous and 
difficult. It takes hours, and the climber 
needs the help of two or three men. It is 
easier to' persuade oneself to go inside, 
but he who has once been in will surely 
never wish to go again. A small hole, 
which faces toward the North Pole, 
leads into a long, low, descending passage, 
through which three Bedouins lead us 
into this dark and terrible place, and we 
fumble on hands and knees, and climb up 
slippery slopes, and walk along nar^o^* 
leoges, and are slung through holes until 
the darkness and the weirdness are 
almost more than we can bear. 

Wit^ a sigli of relief, we reach the 
little chamber in the heart of the Great 
Pyramid, with the tomb of the builder 
in the centre of the floor and with 
millions of tons of masonry above our 
heads—enough of it, men say, to have 
hidden away miles and miles of galleries 
such as we came through, and more than 
three thousand chiunbers such as tlus 
in which we stand. 

T he ride to the playground of 

MOSES 

An overwhelming thought it is, a 
terrifying place it is to stand in, and we 
would give much for a breath of the air 
that lies hundreds of feet away beyond 
these dark winding passages. Our Arab 
guides know it, too, and this place and 
this moment they choose to extort from 
their victim as much money as he will 
unwillingly let go. And the traveler 
pa}^, takes up his candle, and gropes 
ms painful way back to the desert and 
the sun. 

He is glad to mount his camel, to 
ride quickly by the Sphinx, which, if 
he is wise, he will come again to see by 
moonlight; and on he rides, across 
twelve miles of sand to Memphis, through 
the groves of palms which rise perhaps 
from the playground of the little boy 
Moses, whose home was in Memphis 
in the days- when it was a great city. 


This iE onE of many wbnderful rides 
that the traveler takes from Cairo, and 
always he comes back to Cairo as to 
anotW world. 

But it is not Cairo, even with the 
P3namids, which most moves the travder 
in Egypt. He is loth to leave it, glad to 
come back to it, and never for a moment 
lets the spell of it go. But Cairo, after 
all has been said, is of this world, and 
there are great cosmopolitan cities else¬ 
where. It is when he leaves the train, 
which brought him from Cano, at Luxor, 
and wanders through the ruins of the 
great structures of another time, that 
the traveler feels that he is in another 
world. The vastness of the halls and 
temples, the size of the columns and 
statues awes his mind; the sadness of 
their ruin oppresses his spirit. 

'J'HE RUINS OF AN ANCIENT CAPITAL 

A few miles farther on lie the ruins ipf 
Thebes. We wander through them in 
the warm Egyptian sunlight, and try to 
imagine how the city looked when the 
buildings stood as their builders had left 
them, and ti'C colossal statues gazed 
down on throngs of worshippers. Thou¬ 
sands of years have conic and gone since 
they were built; many centuries have 

E assed since they were overthrown and 
uried beneath the dessert sand. The 
descendants of the men who built them 
dig down to find their ruins, and as we 
listen to the thud of pickaxes, and watch 
the plodding workmen at their task, we 
can fancy ourselves back in those far-off 
days when swarms of workmen toiled to 
raise the giant walls. 

We fling our guide-books down, for we 
care nothing for the height of columns, or 
the size of halls, as we remember tliat 
here sat Kameses, that here ca iie . 
Alexander, that here was the heart of the 
world in an age of which his mind cannot 
even think, that the stones rising to the 
sky were placed there by the greatest 
builders that the world has ever known, 
thousands of years before the foundation 
stones of, the Capitol, at Washington, 
were laid. 

Across the river lie the mountains 
where the kings of Thebes made their 
tombs, like which there is no other tomb 
on earth. Think of the most impressive 
place where the mortal remains of a king 
of men can be laid—of the heart of Living¬ 
stone, in his own Africa; of Cheops, m 













The (lory of the towering palmi at Memphle, where Moms la laid to have played. 
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HOW THE GREAT 
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THE BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE HIDDEN Of THE EARTH FOR CENTURIES AT ESNBH 
Thm pictum show how the tanplM ot Egypt were buried in the earth and dug out again. The road out- 
Nde the temple at the village of Beneh, on the Nile, ia now level with the pathway aeen at tight 
ot top picture, but when the tensile was built the road mutt have bean level with the floor, at 
below. Inside flie temple hat been excavated; outaide it still covered by earth. The way ia it down the ttopt. 
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THE MOUNTAINS IN WHICH THE KINGS OF EGYPT LAY FOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS 


























GREAT jsicans opjbg?*^- 

the terrible lo^eliness of hfe Oreat ine. and ]|»rdtiMinth 

mid; of Cecil Rhodes, at the sunumt ol tmrst ai ^ sight of its mud town, 

the mountain from which he looked down In the baidqmund from ottr! ;^at 
upon a continent; of Mohammed at stands the tem^e as the Ptc^en^’le^ 
Medina; oi Napoleon; of Washin^on in it. A dusty lahe leads from th® l^di 
his country home; of Nelson, of Welling- ing-stage to tlwe mud-built tovm, with-t|S!^ 
ton, in the heart of the empire that they minaret outstanding to remind ui .Gm H 


helped to build. 

T he tomb three thousand years 

OLD 

And none of these resting-places of 
immortal men can be likened, for an im¬ 
pressiveness that is overwhelming, for a 
great silence tliat can be felt, to the graves 
oi the deaa kings of Egypt. 

Hundreds of feet deep in the moun¬ 
tains, through chambers cut In the solid 
rock, wi+h'ii sculptured walls bearing the 
history of his life, as rich in color as if 
the paint had dried upon them yesterday, 
Amenophis II. lies in his coffin as his 
{seople left him there three thousand 
years ago In a smaller chamber, among 
the dust on the ground, hes a beautiful 
woman, her black hair falling over her 
shoulders, who played, we are sure, with 
the princes in the king’s palace 1,500 
years before Jesus Christ was bom. 

From Luxor we take boat to Assouan, 
to see the great Nile dam. and at 
Assouan our boat turns rcund and sets 
our faces homeward. Six hundred miles 
down the Nile is Cairo, and slowly down 
the great river wt go. Here on the banks 
af we pass is Egypt at home. Here are 
the mud huts of to-day; here are the 
broken temples of yesterday. 

In no other place in the world can so 
much change, so many varied scenes, so 
many aspects of life itself, so many types 
of people, such an endless transforma¬ 
tion of human and natural things pass 
in so short a time. It is like a cinemato¬ 
graph, throwing upon a screen, all in an 
hour, every kind of life in every part of 
the world in any age that has ever been. 

T he vast eternal throng that lives 

AND MOVES ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE 
We sit on donkej^ or on camels, or on 
the sunny decks of steamers, or stand in 
mud houses, or lie under palm trees, or 
rest in great temples, qr look out from 
trains, and see this great world move 
past—a vast, eternal throng. If you 
turn to your map of Egypt, you will 
find, lost on the banks of the Nile among 
sugar-canes and palm tree?, a place called 
Edfou. We have just left it, climbing 
to the height of its great temple, tramp- 


the things of this world paj»' 

Women and girls are coming with thtni^ 
water-pots, which they carry on thefr 
heads as they did wnen these t^plii 
walls were built. 

T he sights and sounds in the fields of 

EGYPT 

At the riverside a group of women are’ 
busy washing their robes, and spreading 
them out on the rocks to dry. Behinu. 
them stand a dozen donkeys, with 
donkey-boys and dragomans, half a dozen 
boys asking for English books and one or 
two for backsheesh, and a motley crowd 
of folk—white, brown, and black—in 
black robes, white robes, and blue robes ; 
in black turbans, white turbans, and blue 
turbans ; and red fezzes. 

In the shade of the hill sit four splendid 
Arabs. Over the hill come two camels, 
laden with stuff from the quarry where 
a dozen natives are excavating an ancient 
temple. In a moment the camels are 
lost in a cloud of dust, whicli comes and 
goes as if it were a speck in a hurricane 
though the air is as calm as the Nile. 
Along the bank the shadoufs are working 
—the quaint and clumsy water-carrying 
instruments which stiU, as for thousamfi 
of years back, carry the waters of the 
Nile into the fields around. In these 
fields buffaloes are plf)Ughing. sugar-cane 
is growing, palm trees rise in the dis¬ 
tance : and beyond it all lies the range 
of mountains which never break. 

As our boat loaves this stopping-place, 
an Egyptian gentleman, the Sheikh of his 
distnet, lands, amid the salaams of the 
people; the crew break out into the 
plaintive hymn which marks the setting 
off of every boat and its arrival; and our 
steamer looks ahead, to the sailing boats 
that look like poetry far up the placid 
Nile. And on, and on, and on we go, 
through the wheat-fields on one side 
and the desert on the other, with no 
sign of life save the naked men at the 
s&doufs, and now and then a mysterious 
figure in a flowing lobe, It is as if all 
strife among men were dead, and peace 
and happiness for all had come. 
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HOW 100,000 SLAVES SET l?P A MOUNTAIN IN THE SANDS 
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THE UNKNOWN HERO 


O N the banks of S^®6“-^ 

the Khine, jiist^ ^ co««NUEr 

above the little town *°‘" 
of ('aiib, is the castle of 
Jutta’s Kock. Jntta was the (y|| 
iiciiiitiful sister of Philip, the lord ^ 
ol Caub, and slie was queen ot ° 
the tournament at Cologne when 
the German heroes rode the lists and 
sliowed tlioir courage beh>ie the eyes 
of their ladies. No knight, however, 
carried her colei’s, though many 
wished to win that honor. None had 
been able to toneh her heart, but her 
brother hojicd that one of her suitors 
would win her by some striking act 
of bravery in the tournament. 

Hut, famous as the warriors of 
Geimany were for horsemanship and 
strength of arm, none was able to 
distinguish himself that day. A tall 
knight, with an Pmglish device in¬ 
scribed on his slueld, bore down every 
warrior wlio entered the lists against 
him. 

All the ladies were deeply inter¬ 
ested m the strange knight, and when 
Jutla saw his eyes lixed on her, her 
heart began to beat. The stranger 
won the prize, and, to the great joy 
of Jutta, he reined in his warhorso 
by the place where she sat. 

“ I love you ! '* he said. " Trust 
me ! Give me the glove you wear and 
I will return with it in three months." 

'■ Cannot you stay ? " said Jutta 
anxiously, giving him the glove. 

“ No, my dear lady," said the 
unknown knight. " I have come 
to Germany on a great entcrpiize. 


* dolav I shall 

..ROM 6134 ^ ^p^fail.-' 

*' 11c spurred on his 

horse .md rode into the 
M night. For three long months 
^ Lady Jutta Jioped for her unknown 
• hero's rctuyi, always refiisiiig to let 
another knight carry her colois 
m the lists. Time passcil, and still ho 
did not eome. Altogether for six 
months Jutta waited for nows of her 
unknown lover. She heard that .some 
English knights had been slain in a 
fight over the election of Eichard of 
Cornwall as liinperor of Gcrmaiw. 

" He must have fallen in the fray," 
she kept .sa\ing, as the days went by. 
And at last she shut henself in h^ 
room, and rclused to sec anybody. 

One afternoon the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many called to claim her hand .in 
marriage. Jutta returned word 
through Jier brother that slie had re¬ 
solved to retire to a convent. But tlie 
cnnieror insisted tliat she should sec 
him, and Jutta came slowly into the 
hall. 

" Jutta," said the emperor, handing 
her a little white glove, “ liave you for¬ 
gotten the poor English knight ? " 

Tile emjxiror raised his visor, aiul, 
witli a cry of gladne.ss, Jutta ran into 
his anas. Her hero was Rieliard of 
Cornwall, brotlicr to King Henry III. of 
liingl j nd! After a long struggle he had 
been crowned Emperor of {iermany. 
He now came to share his high honors 
with the maiden whose heart he had 
won as an unknown knight, and Jutta 
was made Empress of Germany. 
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THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON 


\ '' tflo youiifi knif;Iit rode throuRh 
the streets of fifiodes, thousands of 
voiM-, sang liis ])taise For heliind him 
fir dr.iggcel tlie lifeless body of the 
die.nlfiil monster tli.it had filled the land 
with terror and dismay 
“ (Ipen the gates,” tried the crowd, 
leading the young knight to the monas¬ 
tery of the military monks called the 
1 lospitalleis ol M. John. ” He has 
killetl the dragon ' ” 

The gates were Hung open, an«l the 
{xjople followed the Ikto into the council 
(liamher, where the (Irand Master of 
the Hospitallers was sitting with the 
other oflaers of the Order. 

“ What IS the meaning of this ^ ” said 
the (iiarul Musror, m a stern voice. 

" f iiave kill* d tin* monster that made 
its den ill the Chapel ol the Three Kings 
of Cologne, and prevenled pilgrims fiom 
visiting it.” said the kmglit 

" My son,” leplusl tiu tliand Master, 
still moie strriilv. ” you have done great 
wrong .\lli‘r ii\r of our lira vest knights 
lost then lives iii tiynig to kill this 
dragon, I loihade aiiv man ol oui Oidei 
to attt'Ui])t the Irat that yon li.ive rashly 
iindertakt ‘11 You have Jisiegaiderl my 
urdeis. Spe.di I Whtit is the liist duty 
of a knight ot St |oliii ^ ” 

” OliedieiH e ’ said me young llos- 
pitalloi, bowing his nead with shame at 
the unevpected n'bukc. 

“ You aie a piolessed cliam]>ion of 
our Lord, we.uuig the emblem of the 
Cross," ewlainied the (Iraiid Master, 
“ You have broken the law of your 

Older willully and rashly, and -" 

" Not iM'-lily, my father," interrupted 
the young knight ” lle.ii my story. 
1 went to a i raltsmaii ot my nativ’o 
town, .ind got him to make a life-sized 
image ol the dragon Ihis 1 jil.iced m 
a Held, and trained inv horse to aji- 
proacli it, aiul tauglit my dogs to attack 
it only where its skm was thin and temler. 
I joiniievcd back to the cliaivl, and, 
hnding that the monster was sallying 
out gf its den and sl.iymg and terrifying 
the eoiintry people. 1 resolved to fight it 
at once.” 

" You should have first asked leave,” 
said the (Irand Master. 

" There was no time,” replied the 
young knight. " Men were being killed 
every day. None could stand against 


it. Formerly it had only come out at 
night, but now the terrible monster W'as 
grown so liold that at noon-day he feaicd 
not to attack the peasants m the fields. 
I fouml the dragon sunning itsoll on the 
ground besule the chapel, and set my 
dogs on it. Then I charged at the 
monster, and tiled to piene its boily 
with my six'ar. Hut the w'eapon broke 
against Its scaly hide. Then 1 attacked 
the angry dragon with my sword. This, 
too, broke m my hand, and I was tin own 
to the ground, and thi' horrible beast 
oix-ned it^ jaws to devour me, lint my 
dogs .ittaekcd the monster where the 
skm was iinprotectefl by si ales. Koaimg 
witli pam, tlie drigoii turned from me ami 
tried to drive away the dogs. Then 1 
drove rny broken sword up to the hilt 
in its body, and it fell to (he gronml, 
.slam.” 

Moved by the young knight’s stoiy, 
the crowd made the roimcil eliamlK r ring 
wiih till ir ap])laiise. Kven the llosjiil- 
allers Wi c won h\ the modest air witli 
winch lie elated Ins womlerfiil .iclneie- 
mi'iit and Miey hegged tli.it lie should be 
given the clown ol valor. Hut as llie 
peoiile were cairvmg the young kmghl in 
tniimiili through the hall, the (irand 
Master called Im ali iicc, and said ' 

” Vmi Ii.ivi! lieionii' the i-iieiny ot \oiir 
Order Take th.it holy cioss liom yoiii 
bnsast, for you are no longei worthy of 
we.iring it. It is the emblem ol the 
spirit of Christian luimihty and obedi- 
eii' 0 . You h.i\e slain the dr.igon in 
order to win idle glory, and a more 
terrible monsti’r now lodges in yom 
pioud breast—the stTjx^nl of sdf-will, 
disobedience, and worldly piide. ’ 

The I low'd raised .i erv"^ ol pu.’. st, but 
the dragon-killer mu lily oixyi'd Ins 
angry superior. Sileiitlv, .mdwitlulown- 
cast eyes, he took olt the tliess ot his 
glorious Oder, stooped and kissed tlie 
h.md of the Crand Mastei, and slowly 
and sailly w.ilked away with bowwl 
head. 

But as he readied the door the (irand 
.Master called him back. 

"Come, my son,” he cried; "you 
have now' won <i harder battle th.m your 
fight w'ilh the dragon, for you have con¬ 
quered yourself Take back the C.ross 
of the Hospitaller Knights. You have 
gained it by heroic meekness of soul > ” 
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laiiRlied, and, approaching closer. 
In 111 out his weapon for him to look at. 
I» w.is only a simple lute such as minstrels 
ii-i il jn those days to sing to. 

'I he m<in himself was tall and young 
.111(1 liandsome, with long, fair hair; 
hut liis che(‘ks were lean and worn, and 
his dress was a flutter of rags. 

“ My good sir," he said, taking off his 
rap witli an air which would have been 
dignified in a lord, but was ridiculous in 
him, “ I do not want to tight you or beg 
from you. At least," he added, " I only 
want to beg a little information. That 
will cost you nothing. Is there a castle 
near by where I could get food and lodg¬ 
ing in n;turn for a display of the gay 
science ? " 

" The gay science ? ” exclaimed Black 
Hans, looking at the miserable figure 
Ix'fore him. " What is that ? " 

" Oh, you boors ! You ignora-'t Ger¬ 
man boors I ” cried the ragged minstrel 
angrily. " Tlic gay w lencc is the name 
of tlie new sweet poetiy invented in 
sunny Provence. Have you never heard 
of Richard, the poet-king of Liigland, 
wlio has made tlic g.iy science known 
from London to Palestine ? ” 

" Wliat about Richard of England ? " 
said the inoneylen Icr suspiciously. 
'* Arc you looking for him ? ” 

" What has a beggar like me in c.oin- 
mon with a king of England ? ” said the 
minstrel, with a laugh. " I am iwking 
for food and lodging, my friend. Am 1 
likely to get them .ibout here ? " 

" Well, tlierc’s the Castle of Duren- 
stcin about a league up the river," 
said Black Hans .sullenly. "But I 
doubt,” lie added, as he moved rapidly 
aw.'iy, "if they want any of your 
new French Lisiiions of singing and 
playing.’’ 

When the incmcylendiT was out of 
sight, the minstrel throw Ins lute away 
and flung himself on the ground, under a 
tree, and covered his face in his hands 
and wept bitterly. 

" My search is all in vain 1 " he 
moaned. " Richard, my Richard, T 
wcflild give my life to find you and help 
to set you free I But it is impossible ! 
You must have been shipwrecked on 
your way from Palestine, and the tale 
about a secret prison is a false report 
ni.ide by your foes to hurt your friends 
ami waste their lives.” 

For a long time Bloiulel lay flat on 


the ground, choking with sobs. He was , 
a young knight of Picardy, who, like 
many other great lords of his time, had 
taken to the pleasant life of a high-born 
minstrel, fn a tournament of song in 
^uthem France he had met Richard, 
and won from him the prize for sing¬ 
ing ; and, instead of disliking Blondcl 
for excelling him, the brave and large- 
hearted King of England had given 
him lands and made him his com¬ 
panion, They had lived together, com¬ 
posing songs in the new fashion and 
setting them to music and singing them 
to one another. 

As Blondel met with an accident, he 
could not go with Richard to fight with 
him in the Holy Land; but when a 
rumor spread in Europe that the king 
had been captured and secretly im¬ 
prisoned on his w'ay back to England, 
the brave minstrel-knight resolved to 
venture his life in finding where his king 
was hidden. 

" It’s no use Ctying and moaning,” 
he said at last, rising up .ind looking 
about for his lute. “ Tears will not 
find hi:, prison or unlock the g.ite. J 
And, first of all, I must get some ^ 
food, for I am well-nigh starved to >, 
death.” j 

He had been wandering .a long time : 
since he set out from Picardy on In-. | 
.search, dressed in his brightest and g.iy- \ 
est roLes. Now his shoes were worn 
from his feet, and liis fine attire w.is 
torn into tatters. In his own country 
the minstrel was always an honored 
guest, and had his seat at the lord's 
table and the best of food and lodging, i 
Now as he wiuit on he found tli.it m- ) 
stead of being received honorably in j 
the great h.ills of the cattles as a j 
ininstnd-kniglit, he had to slink into j 
kitchens, where his songs usually won ) 
for him a supper and a lied j 

Walking along the narrow gorges V 
through which the Danube foamed and i 
roared, he came into the wide plain of I 
Vienna. J 

There, where the great river wdened, jj 
was the Castle of Durenstein, rising i 
fmm the top of a lull and surroundeil ^ 
by a wall of rugged rocks. At the foot, l 
by the bank of the river, was a little j 
village, Blondcl had enough money to i 
buy some wine and bread at the inn j 
in the village; then, refreshed by his 
meal, he wandered for some time around j 









SONG THAT 

f the castle singing at the top of his 

i voice. 

In a low, dimly-lighted room in the 
ciislle-keep a tall, jMwcrful man, with a 
finely-cut f.ice and a head of auburn 
liair, was restlessly pacing up and_ down 
J the room, talking passionately to himself. 

Y “ Two years ! Two years ! ” he was 
X s:iying bitterly. “ Ana not a single 
X tnan in all my dominions has tried to 
I' set me free ! I shall go mad if I think 
i much mure about it. There’s John, my 


FOUND A KING 

" Let me try my liand at the gay 
science again! " 

He walked up and dowm his prison- 
ccll, turning o^'er phrases .and fitting in 
rhymes, and at last he took up his lute 
and began to sing softly to himself these 
lines, which are still reniembered as 
King Ricliard’s: 

Knov, men of England, Aiijnii, ami i'ou- 
lainr. 

And all niy knights witli nuble hearts and 
biavc. 









The Castle of Dureiistein, where King Richard was imprisoned, as it appears to-day. 


lirother, and the Karl of Northumber- 
1 ind, and r-ungch.amp and Pusey, wliom 
I h.i\e loaded with honors and riches. 
Pliili|> of France, too, who swore when 
lie- left Pak'stine that he would be mv 
fiiend. They must know that tha Duke 
of Austria is keeping me a prisoner 
against nil the laws of Cod and man 
ineiely to obtain money. But will they 
giv'e a penny to ransom mo ? Not 
they! Tliry hav’e got hold of my king¬ 
dom, and they mean to keep it, and 
they will let me die here like a rat in a 
hole.” 

For several minutc*s he looked moodily 
out of the narrow slit in the huge walls 
that served him as a window. Then on 
a sudden he laughed aloud, and said : 


Your fnenclship, lovf, and duty now are vain 
III frt*c me Inmi Ihc lionclage of a slave 

liemote fioin umsoLitiiiii hero I lie, 

I 111* wii’tihod capluc* of .i powerful loc, 

And here in Roef I laiiguisli till 1 die- 

Die, and .im Iniiied where no in.iii .sli.ill 
know I 

” That’s a veiy good beginning,” said 
Richard, recovering his g.uety. " I’ve 
learned a good deal about versc-m.iking 
this j’f'ar. If ever I shc^uld meet Blondi-1 
1 do not think lie will excel me ag.ain. 
Pocjr Blondel! I wonder wh.it he is 
doing. Making love-songs for the fair 
ladies in Picardy, perhaps, but probably 
forgetting that he had ever a friend 
called Richard.” 

A fit of aadnes.s again overcame the 
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iiTiiui''i>ni-d king, and he went to the 
nan MW wirdow slit and stared sorrow¬ 
fully at the open country. 

Suddenly he reeled back as though he 
Iiail Ix-on struck. 

SomcfHie was singing below, some- 
III 1 C ho knew, and the sweet voice pierced 
Ills lierirt. Nearer and nearer it came, 
.IS the singer, (.Limbering round the 
outer wall of the castle, gradually 
;i])l)roached the narrow window of hrs 
room, wliere tlie king listened like a man 
III a dream. 

'^lK^ words of the song came clear and 
linging on the evening air : 

Tl vmi re lioiisetl in a hut in the vale. 

And 1 were IndiiL'il on a hill on lup;li. 
Would jnu Sinn io me as'llip nightinriialt; 
SiiiKs from a bush to a star in the sky > 

It was the first verse of a song 
which Kich.ird and IMondel had com- 
lioscd togclluT many ye.irs befoic. 
.None but these two know of it, and 
niondel was singing it to help him to 
lind his king, lie liad sung it ont'^ide 
liiiiuiuils of (Mslles, in the hope that the 
king would Iiear liiin and would sing 
b.ick llie sicond \< rse. 

And now, wlnai tlie minstrel had 
given np .ill lio|X‘, .ind w.is sitting beneath 
the (‘.iNtle w.ill. Ills eyes wet with tears, 
someone fioin a window alioM* bi'gaii 


to sing in a strong voice that shook with 
emotion: 

If I were housed on a hill on high, 

And you were lodged in a lowland pass, 

I would sing to you as a lark in the sky 
Sings to his love in her nest in the grass. 

It was the second verse of the song 
which only the king knew! After all 
his efforts Bloiidcl had at last found 
his king. Here in this castle he was 
imprisoned. 

Leaping up with joy at Iris discovery, 
the minstrel sang the first verse again, 
to let the king know that he was still 
tiiere lustcning. Then, Cfirelcss whether 
he got a lodging for the night or not, 
lie left Dnrenstem, and hastened through 
the darkness along the p.itli which led 
for hiindieds of miles across Europe to 
the English Channel. At niglit he slept 
on the rocky ground, and shivered in Ins 
r.igs. By day, stopping only to gather 
such roots and wild fruits as would slay 
In's hunger, he pushed on through tlie 
foiest. 

Tt \\as months befoic he reai lied 
England, but vlum lie ariived tlii-ie he 
sought out Wiliam Longch.imp, the 
Lord Chancelloi, who w.is still iaithliil 
to Ricliard, and in irc)4 Richard of the 
Lion’s Heart l.inded at the little Englisli 
port of Sandwich a frei^ in.iii Hirough 
tlie effoils of Blorulel. 


THE KING’S THREE QUESTIONS 


T^RIlDICRICK 11, known as "tlie 
-» ('irc.it,” King of I'russi.i, tlnoiigli- 
ont his leign took tlie gie.itest interest 
m the iniinovoment of tlie 1‘iiissian army. 
I'or t!ie guidance of Ins gem-r.ils he wrote 
a inimber of woiLs covering the whole 
science of Avar, and he was veiy fond of 
Ills guards, .mil knew every oiu' of the 
men ix'isonallv. 

Whenever lie saw a new rocniit, he 
used to call him from the ranks and ask 
him three questions : How old an* yiju ? 
How long have you lieen in my service ? 
Are you stitisfied witii your ]Jay and 
treatment ? 

One day* a young Frenchman joined 
the legiment, and us he did not know 
any German, he was taught tlie answeis 
to tlie king’s three questions in the 
order in which they always had to be 
given. 

Not long after, Frederick caught sight 
of the young man but, unfortunately, on 


tins occasion he did not ask the (]iics(ions 
m their usual order. 

" How long li.ive yon Ihcii m my 
service ? ’’ a^ked the king. 

"Twenty-one yeais,” replied the 
Frenclnn.in. 

" Twenty-one years * ’’ '..nd the km ' 
" Then yon must be very .nnch ohlei 
than you look. How old are yon ? " 

" One year,” answered the soldier 

" Upon my word,” tiuxl hrederiek, 
" one or other of us must be mad." 

" Both," said the soldier, who had been 
taught tliat this was the juopor answer 
to give to the king’s third question. 

The king, of course, flow into a great 
rage, and the poor recruit tht>n ex¬ 
plained the whole matter in Frimch, a 
language that the king understood per¬ 
fectly. Frederick laughed heartily, and 
advised the soldier in future to speak 
only a language he knew. 
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The Book of 
y FAMILIAR THINGS ^ 

WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

1^0 invention of our day means more to people wlio live in cities than the 
high-speed elevator. Without it our large cities would not be possible. 
If all the people who now live in New York or Chicago were forced to occupy 
buildings so low that the stairs could be climbed easily, the cities would neces¬ 
sarily be spread out over enormous spaces. Offices and homes would be so far 
apart that men could not do business as they do to-day. The modern elevator 
carries us swiftly, safely, and almost noiselessly, up and down, ten, twenty or 
thirty stories, and few give a thought to the wonderful machinery which helps 
us so much. We tell you in this story how the ordinary electric elevator works, 
and show you also a very common elevator which is worked by the power of 
water. Both are safe and swift. When you have read this story, you will be 
able to tell them apart, and to understand the machinery which moves them. 

HOW fiLF.VATORS GO irp AND DOWN 


'T'HOSE of you who 
J- live in a large 
city take the tall 
buildings, ten, twenty, thirty, or^^ 
even more stories high, as a mat- 
fer of course. If you have never 1 
seen the buildings themselves, you 
have seen pictures of them, and may 
have wondered how people can be 
found to All them. 

You have already been told in our 
book of the method of building, that 
the framework is of steel and supports 
the walls. Without this kind of con¬ 
struction, such buildings would not be 
built at all. If the whole of the great 
weight rested upon the walls, it would 
be nete'^sary to make them so thick 
at the bottom that most of the lower 
stories would be a mass of stone, with¬ 
out any room for offices or shops. The 
walls could be made thinner toward the 
top, of course, but much space would 
be wasted. 

But even when these high buildings 
are built they could not be used but 
for another modern Invention. In 
some of them thousands of men and 
women work, the population of a town 
sometimes. How do they get to their 
offices so high up in the air? Only ver>' 
strong and very active persons could 
climb twenty flights of stairs several 
times a day. 

T he elevatok makes the high 

BUILDINGS POSSIBLE 

Go into one of these buildings and 
you will see, behind iron or glass doors, 
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^ - one, two, a dozen, 

or perhaps more el- 
evafors, depending 
upon the size and height of the 
^ building. A door is slid back, 
* and you st^ into the car with other 

people, sometimes as many as 
twenty, the door slides shut, a lever 
is pushed, and up you go like an 
arrow. You are carried straight up, 
the length of a city block, in much 
less time than it would take you to 
walk that distance on the pavement. 
The doors are openerl, you step out, 
and the car goes on, or else returns 
to the first floor. 

Such is the modern high-speed elec¬ 
tric elevator. But it was not always 
like this. From very early times men 
have felt the need of some sort of a 
machine to lift themselves or goods. 
In our first picture you see an early 
form of lifting machine. During the 
Middle Ages, as you have been told, 
there was little law and order in the 
world. The motto of the time wiis: 
“Let him get who hath the power, 
and let him keep who can.” Robbery 
was a common profession then. Here 
you see a comer of an old monastery, 
which had no entrance on the level of 
the ground. Provisions and visitors 
were hoisted in the basket. Elevators 
of this sort are still in use, though not 
often to raise passengers. The bucket 
and windlass at the well really make 
a sort of elevator, though we do not 
think of them as such. 


I 
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After the steam engine was invented, 
elevators were raised by winding the rope 
upon a cylinder. You may have seen one 
working upon this principle, loading or 
unloading a boat, raising dirt from the 
foundation of a house, or lifting building 
material high in the air. Though they 


and many of them are in use at the 
present time. One type is the plunger 
elevator, which is one of the safest kinds. 
A strong iron pipe is sunk into the ground, 
as deep as the building is high. A strong 
iron cylinder, which fits tightly, but 
smoothly, is placed in the the large pipe 
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This picture was drawn from an old print which showed how some monks in an old monastery got in or out 
of their home. There was no entrance on the ground floor for fear of robbers, but monks, visitors and 
provisions were hoisted up to the opening above. Of course the wall nearest us was solid 


have no car, they work in the same way. 
These were not very satisfactory, for a 
man had to be employed to run the 
engine and another to look after the car. 

T he power op water is used 

TO RUN ELEVATORS 

Men had learned the power of water 
by this time, and we soon see that use 
was made of it to lift passengers. The 
hydraulic elevator was soon improved. 


and the car is fastened on the top. In 
the pipe are two openings, one to let 
water in, the other to let it out. Now, 
if water, which has been compressed by 
a powerful pump, is let into the pipe, it 
will force up cylinder, car and pas¬ 
sengers. When the car has gone as high 
as is desired, the water is cut off, and (he 
car ceases to rise. When the operator 
wishes to descend, he opens the outlet 
























































HOW ELEVATORS GO UP AND DOWN 


pipe, and as the water escapes the car 
sinks. All this is done from the car it¬ 
self. You will see elevators of this kind in 
many buildings which are not very tall, 
such as department stores. They are 
very safe, for they cannot fall unless the 
pipe should burst, and then the water 


rather hard to describe, but perhaps you 
can understand if you study the picture 
carefully. In all of these cars you will 
notice heavy weights hung in the shafts 
outside the cars. These are made to 
weigh almost the same as the cars, so 
that they would almost balance if the 
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) This IS the motor, the sheave and the brake whi;h controls an elcctnc elevator The motor on the left turns 

\ the sheave in either direction as the operator decides. The brake helps to check the car, and th^e 

ropes support it The idler sheave, around which the ropes run, is underneath the floor The switchboard. 


behind, controls all the elevators in the building 

could not escape very rapidly. When 
the pipe does not go through rock it is 
often surrounded by cement. 

There is another t 3 TJe of hydraulic 
elevator w’hich is more used than this, 
ft has a cylinder and a plunger, too, but 
the plunger is connected with the wheels 
over which the rope goes, and is so ar¬ 
ranged that when it moves a few feet it 
makes the car move many feet. It is 


Pictiiios liy courtesy of tlic Otis Elcvitoi t omputy 

cars were let loose. The power, then, no 
matter what it is, has only to lift the load, 
and not the heavy weight of the car. 

E lectricity now used more than 

ANYTHING ELSE 

Most elevators, nowadays, are run by 
electricity, and are of two kinds. One 
has a drum, or windlass, which is run by 
an electric motor. The rope which lifts 
the car is wound around this drum. This 
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kind tannot be used very well in a very 
hi^di building, for the machinery would 
lake a great deal of room. 

■fberefore, advantage has been taken 
of (he fact of friction. I’he rope is run 
over a pulley, called a “sheave,” then 
over another and then over the first 
again, making a complete loop. A rope 
wound like this cannot slip, for the 
greater the weight, the tighter the rope 
I lings. One enil of the rope is attached 
to the car and (he other to the counter 
weight. 'Phe electric motor turns the 
sheave, and Ihe rope passing over this 
and the second or “ idler sheave ” raises 
the car. The motor will turn the sheave 
just as rapidly in the opposite direction. 
The brake is on the other side of the 
main sheave. A switch in the car enables 
(he elevator man to go up or down, slowly 
or rapidly, or lo stop at once. 

W HAT WOULD HAPPPN IP THE 
KOPE BROKE 

What if one of these cars should fall? 
Thi.s does not often happen. In the first 
place, though one wire rope is enough to 
sustain the weight, very often as many 
as six are used, ft is almost impossible 
for all of them to break at once. 'I'hcn, 
too, the brakes are to hold the car if 
the power is rut off Tlere are still 
other things which help to make the c.ir 
.safe. On the bottom of the car are pow¬ 
erful steel jaws, which catch the raiK 
between which the lar runs if it begins lo 
lun too fast. These devices would seem 
to be almost enough, but the makers of 
elevators have invented something else. 
At the bottom of the shaft are two oil 
cushion buffers. If the car should strike 
them, the oil would be forced slowly info 
other chambers, and the shock would lie 
hmken, iust as when you jump upon a 
fiathcr IhnI. Sometimes the bnllom of 
the shaft is made very tight, and the car 
fits clo.sely. Then if the car comes down 
rapidly, the air cannot get out, but is 
gradually compressed and pushes back 
against the bottom of the car. Once a 
test was made to see what would happen. 
Everything which would stop the car was 
removed*and it was allowed to fall. It 
dropped like lightning at first, but as it 
drew near the bottom it began to go more 
and more slowly, until finally it reached 
the bottom without breaking a single one 
of a basket of eggs which had been left 
on the bottom of the car. 


Tilt Nt\T ^TtVUY «F PAMII lAR THINGS IS OV PaGF 6iO^ 
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TWO TYPKS OF PASSI^NOER ELKVA'FORS 



This hydraulic elevat'tr in pushed up by the pres* 
sure of water which is forced into the p'pc m which 
the plunger at the bottom of the car slides When 
the water is allowed to run out the car descends. 
The iron pipe must be as far in the ground as the 
building is high. The break across the machinery 
means that we cannot show the whole height 



The high-speed electric elevator is run by the tiny 
electric motor at the top, which turns the sheaves 
m either direction, or stops, according to the posi¬ 
tion of the tmy switch near the door of the car 
The distance from the bottom to the top of an 
elevator shaft like thi<i may be several hundred feet 
We show you here only the top and the boHooi. 
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This shows the elevators which run in the tower o{ the Woolworth Building in New York City. Since 
the number of people on the top floors is not large, not all the elevators run to the very top. The 
small elevator highest up, carries people from the top floor to the platform near the top of the tower. 
These are only a few of the twenty-six elevators in this building. Some buildings have even more. 
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Younfi Sailors Learning to Tie Knots at tlie Pelham Bay Station 

SHIPS AND SAILORS OF OUR NAVY 


I\ another part oi 

*■ our hook we have 

Itild you some of llie 

stories ol the L'nited State-i \avy 

whdc it was sni.ill and weak. 

'I'here aie many other .stones of ^ 
bravery and skill A\hieli we ditl not 
tell, hut we eannot find sp.Kc for them 
all. They would entirely fill our hook. 
Xow we shall talk a little about our 
navy to-day, when it is one of the 
large.st and strongest in (he world. 

The ships in which Perry, Decatur, 
Hull and the rest fought were .sailing 
vessels built of u’ood. They carried 
a great many guns, more than the lar¬ 
gest battleships do now, Init these guns 
w'ere small, <lid not tarry f.ir, and were 
not very an urate. One of the .smaller 
battleships of to-day would tlestroy 
any number of the he.st v\ooden ships 
of the War of 1812. They tould 
hardly get near enough to lire a shot, 
and if by chance they did, they tould 
not do much harm. 

T he first battle of iron ships 

IN THE WORLD 

You have read of the battle be¬ 
tween the Merrimac and the Monitor 
in the Book of the United States. 
This was the first biittle of iron ships 
in the world, and soon all the nations 
were building them. Prom this small 
beginning have come all the mighty 
battleships w’hirh co,st .so mui,h money 
and can do so much harm. 

Though the United States had a 
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( ivil War, after the 
war was ended the 
^'^people wanted peace so imiih that 
|P the navy'was neglected. It was 
^ thought that no foreign power would 
interfere with the United States, and 
the old wooden ships were allowed to 
rot. It hail been found that vessels 
like the Monitor ivere not safe in a 
storm and few of them were built. For 
a time the United States did not have 
a single armored ship. 

Men began to see that the United 
States would be helpless if attacked, 
and in 1883, Congress ordered four 
armored ships. Four more were or¬ 
dered in 1885, and more ships were 
ordered every year after this. In ih'QO 
Congress ordered three large battle¬ 
ships. Others wete built later, and the 
work of the navy in the W^ir with 
Spain convinced the country that we 
must liave many more shi[)s. 

T he different kinds of ships 

IN A NAVY 

There are many kinds of ships in a 
first-class navy, used for different pur¬ 
poses. W^e often speak of the great 
gray battleships as if they were all. 
These oattleships are very important, 
and they cost more than all the others 
together, but in any navy they are few, 
compared with the whole number. Be¬ 
sides the battleships there are usually 
cruisers of several kinds, scout ships, 
gunboats, destroyers, torpedo boats, 
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siilxnarincs and submarine chasers, flying- 
hfjat-', colliers, supply ships, hospital 
sli)|)-,, and others. 

I,el us look at the United States Navy, 
l ir'.t to be mentioned are the battleships. 
We had thirty-six of these at the begin¬ 
ning of 1917, and there are probably sev¬ 
eral more now, for the government has 
been building steadily for years. Some of 
these are old, and some are new. The 
newest ones are the most powerful, for 
they carry either more guns or else 
heavier ones. Such ships are several hun¬ 
dred feet long, and have very powerful 
engines which give all the newer ships a 
speed of twenty knots an hour, or more. 
The ship is protected above the water line 
by heavy plates of hardened steel, twelve 
inches or more thick. They have eight to 
twelve big guns, and a large number of 
smaller ones. 

One of these great ships costs at least 
!!> 10,000,000, and some of them cost much 
more. It costs thousands of dollars to 
fire its big guns. It carries a crew of sev¬ 
eral hundred men. Ships differ so much 
that it is hard to give exact figures which 
will be true for all of them The battle¬ 
ships are named for the statts of the 
Unitm, as Wyoming, New York, and 
Oklahoma. 

Next come the cruisei>;. There are sev¬ 
eral kinds of them. Generally we can 
say that a cnii.scr has lighter armor and 
fewer guns than a battleship, but greater 
speed. The idea is to have a ship which 
can get to the point of danger quicJdy and 
will .still have power enough to d«) damage 
to the enemy. Some of the cruisers are 
named for states, but genet .ally they are 
called for cities, as .St. Louis, Milwaukee 
and Charleston. 

T he swift destroyers which 

PATROL THE SEAS 

One of the most important ships is 
called the destroyer, and got the name in 
a peculiar way. Years ago, when the tor¬ 
pedo first came into common use, small 
ships were built which fired torpedoes 
from the deck. Larger ships were built to 
figh^ the torpedo boats and were called 
torpedo boat destroyers. They carried 
torpedo tubes, and rapid fire guns also. 
I'hey were so much superior to the tor¬ 
pedo boats that few of the latter are built 
now, but every navy has many destroyers. 

The destroyers nave no armor, but do 
have great speed. Some of them can 
make over thirty knots an hour. They 


are armed with three or four-inch guns, 
and carry torpedo tubes. They run 
errands, protect merchant vessels and look 
for mines and submarines. If they get 
the opportunity their torpedoes will sink 
a battleship. Their guns will smash a 
submarine, and if it submerges, they will 
drop a depth bomb into the water where 
it went down, or where they think it has 
gone. The depth bomb is a steel case 
containing explosives, which can be set to 
explode at any depth desired. As you 
know the pressure of water increases with 
the depth, and since experiments have 
shown the difference the bomb is set to 
explode at a certain pressure. This bomb 
may destroy a submarine even if it ex¬ 
plodes some distance from it. The United 
States destroyers are named for the naval 
heroes, as Porter, Sampson and Cushing. 

We have already told you .iboiit tor¬ 
pedo boats. Now we come to the patrol 
boats, or submarine chasers. T'hcy are 
really scout boats, and tan do good work 
agiunst the old-fashioned submarines. 
T'he newer 'Ubmarincs carry guns on their 
decks, whi>.!i are sometimes heavier than 
those of the patrol boat, however, and 
could easily destroy it. But the patrol 
boats can be of much service in many 
ways. 

We have told of the submarines .md of 
the dying-boats in other stories in our 
book, and cannot tell more of them here. 
Every first-class navy must have both. 

A battleship uses a great deal of coal, 
but does not have much room to cariy it. 
So we have colliers which carry many 
tuns, and meet the battleships at some 
place agreed upon, or else stay with the 
fleet except when a fight is expected. 
Formerly ships were coaled bj tal ing on 
coal in small bags, but the new olliers 
use derricks and scooi®. Some of the 
battleships burn oil, and fur them there 
are oil ships. 

There is not much room for wounded 
on a warship of any sort, and they can 
not be looked after wry well. So hospi¬ 
tal ships are fitted up, to take care of the 
wounded from the fieet. Some of them 
have every convenience that a good hospi¬ 
tal would have. 

Besides these which we have mentioned, 
many vessels are needed in a well 
equipped navy. It must have tugs, sup¬ 
ply ships, and often a vessel is fitted un 
as a workshop, where repairs too difficult 
to be made on a fighting ship may be 
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ONK OF THE MOST POWERFUL BA'JTLHSHIPS 
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The United Statea ship Arizona carrica twelve 14-inch guns, and twenty-two 5-ineh as a secondary battety, 
besidea four torpedo tubes. The sheila of the great guns weigh 1,400 pounds. The horse-power is 31,003 
and It was designed to make twenty-one knots an hour. It is said that some of the ships now building will 
carry_ 16-inch guns, which will throw a shell weighing a.ioo pounds a distance of twenty-two miles. There 
pre SIX other vessels in the United States Navy of about the same power as the Arizona. We show some 
pictures of a sister ship, the Pennsylvania, including the heavy guns, which arc so formidable. 

Pictures on pages daoj, 6208, 6209 from Drown Bros. 






\ lA'rTlCR MAST ON A BATTLESHIP 
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The United Statee battleshipa have these peculiar masts, made of rods of steel bound together, which are 
seen upon those of no other nation. Ladders inside enable the sailors to climb to the lookout or to repair 
the wireless and do many other things. Note the two enormous searchlights near the bottom of thf 
picture. They can make the spot upon which they are turned as bright as day. 

PictiiiLS on p.igis 6jti6, (ijoy, 621J, 6J13, 6114, copyright by Underwood & I'tidcrwood, N Y. 







THE GREAT BATTLESHIP IS PREPARING TO DEPART 
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Soon after the aeH*propelUnK torpedo wae invented, many torpedo boats were built, but soon larger imat8« 
called torpedo boat destroyers, took their places. This is one of many United States destroyers. It hu t 
speed of nearly thirty knots, and carries four torpedo tubes and four 4-inch guns Such boats are dreaded 
by enemy submarines, because of their speed and the accuracy of the lire of their guns. 
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^ere we aee sailors working on a torpedo, which ia fired from the torpedo tube to the right 
is in the nose of the torpedo, which we cannot aee. The body of the torpedo contains the chamber for 
compressed eir and the machinery which moves the propeller and guides it. The torpedo ia snot over the 
side of the ship by compressed air, and then moves by its own power. 









The engines of the latest iMttleships do the work of over 30,000 horses, and when they are moving the fur* 
naces must be fed This is the stoke-hole of a battleship, where the coal is shoveled into the furnaces. 
























































While the chief power of a battleship is its heavy guns, they carry '.ghter guns, and the smaller ships, of 
touise, cannot carry the heavy guns. Here we see the guns of small calibre being 5 red from a small ship. 
The sailor with tlie telephone at his ears is aiming the gun according to directions received from an officer 
tbove. One shell is in the gun and you see that two sailors each have another ready. 
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So far no United States ship has carried larger guns than fourteen-inch. Thn are arranged three la a 
turret, which can be turned. Here you see six of the twelve heavy guns on the Pennaylvania. They throw 
shells weighing 1,400 pounds. Five hundred and fifty pounda of powder ia required to acnd out these mis- 
iilei. Some countries have ships with eight fifteen-inch guns, and the United States is experimenting. 
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don*'. One or more of these will go with 
every fleet. 

\ow who are the people on the battle¬ 
ship? Let us first take the officers. In 
our story of Annapolis we told you that 
the young graduate was appoint^ an en¬ 
sign. This corresponds to the second 
lieutenant in the army. Next in rank is 
junior lieutenant, equal to first lieutenant 
in the army, while lieutenant corresponds 
to captain. Next comes lieutenant-com¬ 
mander, corresponding to major, and com¬ 
mander, corresponding to lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel in the army. The captain in the navy 
is equivalent to the colonel in the army. 


are the clerks. Hospital attendants, drug¬ 
gists, cooks, bakers, etc., are also needed. 

When a young man enlists he is usually 
sent to a training station for a few weelu 
or months. Here he learns the drill, the 
great lessons of obedience, neatness and 
promptness, and begins to learn his duties. 
Many things on a ship are not done the 
same way as on land. The sailors sleep in 
hammocks, which are rolled up out of the 
way in daytime. The tables from which 
they eat, are often swung up to the ceiling 
to get them out of the way when not in 
use. Every inch of space is precious, and 
the same room must be used for several 



Cu|>yM|$hl, 1. lukiMuuil & Unduuoud, N 

The food kcrved on the ships is always Rood, but on holidays and special occasions extra attention is Riven 
to the bill of fare. Young men almost always improve in health while in the navy. Here you see the cooks 
prcpaniiR for Thanksgiving. A great quantity of everything is required to feed several hundred hungry men 

Above the captain the ranks are rear-ad- things. Each sfiilor has a bo.'i with a lock 

miral, vire-aflmiral, admiral, and admiral in which he may keep any small thing he 

of the navy. There are many petty offi- prizes. His clothes are kept in a strong 

cers and warrant officers, which corre- bag and every article must be folded and 

sponfl in a general way with sergeants and rolled in a particular way. An officer 

corporals in the army, though their posi- frequently inspects the bags, and the 

tions arc more important in some ways young recruit soon learns to be orderly, 

and they get more pay. Enlistment in the navy gives many 

A sailor enlisting in the navy for the young men a better education than th^r 

first time must be between seventeen and would get outside. Classes are held on 

thirfy years of age, and must be able to shipboard in time of peace, and besides a 

read and write English. He may enlist young man may learn a trade which will 

as a seaman, or for work at the particular enable him to make a good living when his 

trade he knows. A battleship is a great term of enlistment has expired. In addi- 

mass of complicated machinery, and tion he sees the world, gets good food and 

blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists, ship- clo^ng, and learns h^its which will be 

Wrights, steamfitters, plumbers, electri- of use to him in after life, 

cians, and the like are needed. Yeomen trr next rronY or familiax things is on mge 6x59. 







When we mj that we can seen man in the moon we mm that the ahadowt aeen in the teftfilctun 
look like the eyes, nose, and mouth of a man ; tat in the right picture, which diows the moon 
as seen through a telescope, our artist shows us how we may ^ a very much clearer image 
of a man in the moon by merely emphasising a few of the lines that ore really in eaistence. 

WHO IS THE MAN IN THE MOON ? 


F ancying that wc ^ 

.■^oe faces or fig- 
uies in tlie moon is 
rather like playing the game of 
pictures in the lire. At times 
we cun certainly initagine that we 
see a great face in the moon, 
though we change as wc grow 
older, and the writer of these words, 
who used to see the face very clearly 
when he was a child, tuis not seen it 
for many years— probab]}? because he 
is looking for something else. 

At any rate, there is no doubt that 
there are markings on the moon, and 
that in proportion to the moon’s size 
they are very large, and many of 
them very liigh. We can prove that 
they are so by measuring the length 
of the shadows which they throw 
upon the moon's surface when the 
sun's light catches them sideways. 
These markings are partly what we 
must call mountains ; they are partly, 
perhaps, in the nature of creeks, or 
clefts, and the most remarkable and 
beautiful of them look like craters 
of huge volcanoes, 'fhese are very 
large and have very high sides, as 
we can see when the sun shines side* 
•ways upon any of them. It is these 


—TV craters, above all, 
^ j that help us to see 

the man m the moon, 
or the little old woman gather- 
ing sticks, or whatever else people 
have tlioughtthcyc4)uld see there. 

There remains, however, a 
dc'eply interesting question which 
astronomers are now studying keenly. 
Are these craters really craters, and 
was the moon’s surface really once 
covered wth gigantic volcanoes ? 
Some argue that things are indeed 
what they seem on the surface of the 
moon, and that the volcanoes were 
very large because the moon is so 
small. That sounds curious, but the 
explanation is that the moon, being 
small, would cool very quickly, and 
if it cooled very quickly and shrank 
very quickly its volcanoes would all 
be on a large scale. 

But other astronomers are begin¬ 
ning to say that perhaps these mark¬ 
ings never were volcanoes at all. 
They argue that the moon has no at¬ 
mosphere to act like a great protective 
blanket or'like the armor-plate of a 
ship, as our atmosphere does, and 
that the dfect of meteorites, or 
shooting stars, falling upon the moon 
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would therefore be ve^ serious. Thj^ 
argue that, at a certain stage in the 
moon's history, when its surface was 
much softer than is now, pieces of 
ruck, or whatever wc like to c^l them, 
flying about in space and striking the 
moon at a tremendous rate might pro¬ 
duce those effects which we now im¬ 
agine to be craters. If this is true, the 
“ marks ’’ are not really craters at all, 
but are mighty scars, or holes, punched 
in the moon. 

’OW DOBS A GYROSCOPE WORK f 


H' 


A gyroscope is very like a top. In¬ 
deed, it is only a very heavy and care¬ 
fully-made top. It usually takes the 
form of a wheel with a heavy metal rim, 
and this is held or enclosed in such a 
way that if it is set spinning it can 
do so freely. Of course, any spinning 
thing tends to slow down, owing to the 
resistance of the air, and the friction 
where it is supported—unless, like the 
earth, it does not spin on anything. So 
by various means a gyroscope may be 
made to go on spinning, and then we 
can observe its behavior in all sorts of 
conditions. 

It has been learned by men of science 
that mere motion will give resistance 
and force and all the properties of hard¬ 
ness and rigidity to things which had 
not these properties before. This is true 
of the gyroscope. Its spinning motion 
gives it the power to resist very firmly 
anything that tends to alter the mrection 
of its spin. The heavier the gyroscope, 
the greater will be the amount of motion 
in it when it spins, and the greater its 
resistance to any force that tries to alter 
the direction of its motion. 

Therefore, a railway car may run 
safely on a single rail without tilting over, 
simply because it carries a spinning gyro¬ 
scope, spinning so fast and made so heavy 
that its tendency not to be disturbed or 
tilted will prevent the car from tilting. 

ARE CHILDREN FOND OF DOLLS ? 




Some people have said that children 
are*not fond of dolls because they are 
dolls, but because they are possessions. 
These people declare that the secret is 
found in the liking which children have 
to possess things, just as grown-up people 
have the same hking, and that cmldren 
will become quite as fond of an3rthing 
else that is theirs as they will of a doll. 


But those who really know anything 
of children know a great deal better 
than this. They know that, as a liile, a 
child, at any rate during several years 
of its life, is far fonder of a doll than 
of anything else, and that the child is 
more pleased with the chance to nurse 
a real baby. So the truth is that the 
love of dolls is really the mother-in¬ 
stinct and the father-instinct ^wing 
themselves already, even in little girls 
and boys. 

Often little bo}^ are told that they 
should not play with dolls, but with 
soldiers. One little boy, who had not 
been taught such nonsense, had his doll 
out with him in the .street, and some 
big boys cried out and jeered at him. 
But the little fellow had a good reply. 
He turned round and said, " None of 
you will ever be a good father.” 

W HY DOES A HEN CACKLE AFTER LAYING ' 
AN EGG? 

Of course this is not an easy question 
to answer, for we cannot ask a hen why 
she cackles, and indeed, if she could 
speak, sli.-* could not give a reason; for 
this act, like many of our own, is not 
a reasonable one, but simply a conse¬ 
quence of the way in which a hen is 
made. It is what is called an instinctive 
action. Yet we can understand it be¬ 
cause we can compare it with actions of 
other creatures about which there is no 
doubt. 

The doing of anything which wc 
were meant to do gives us pleasure. 
The bodies of living things are con¬ 
structed in this way, as we might w-ell 
expect. Now, pleasant feeling in our¬ 
selves and in other creatures often ex¬ 
cites the body to some kind of activity, 
as when we say that a person sings for 
joy. When we feel very {dea.sed with 
ourselves we want to sing, or whistle, 
or dance, or do some such thing. It is a 
(question of what is called the expres¬ 
sion of the emotions. A dog has the 
advantage of us in one respect, because 
it has a tail, and when a dog is pleased, 
it not only gives _ a special bark, which 
is its way of singing for joy, but it also 
expresses its emotion by wagging its 
tail. On the other hand, an angry lion 
will sway its tail from side to side, and 
express its anger in that way. 

^ when the hen cackles after laying 
an egg, it is simply her way of singing 
for joy. Her body and her feelings have 

















the ol hiav^ dcme/agW* 

thing which her body 1$ meant tb 
It is probable that the actndl lajnng of 
the e^ oaua)» discomfort, and there is 
a corresponding f^ng of ease mid satis¬ 
faction when the task is done. 

TZTHAT ARB "BLIND-ALLEY'’ OCCUPA- 
W TIONS? 

A . blind alley is a road along which 
one can go for a certain distance, and 
thm ho farther. We have to go hack 
and make a fresh start, and we have lost 
aU our time. And so we now give the 
name of " blind-alley ” occupations—a 
name which every hoy should know— 
to those which seem to qfler a road to 
somewhare, but lead a wy nowhere, 
waste years which he can never regain, 
and perhaps even destroy his power to 
learn something better afterwa^. 

All who have studied the subject 
know how important this question is, 
and boys and girls should all be warned 
in time of tlK consequences of going 
into a " blind-alley *’ occupation. A boy 
leaves school at fourteen or sixteen, and 
can at once get employment which 
brings in a few dollars a week, but which 
teaches him nothing. For instance, this 
may be the case with telegraph boys, as 
we all may see. After a few years, when 
the boy is beginning to become a man, 
and to expect a man's wages, he is, 
instead, turned oil to make room for a 
younger boy. Since his " blind-alley'* 
occupation has taught him nothing, and 
has only given him time to forget what he 
learned at school, he has to seek unskilled 
and poorly-paid labor, and often can get 
no work at all. Many scores of thousands 
of boys and girls in our country are now 
in these " blind-alley ” occupations, and 
the time has come when we must put an 
end to a process which causes so much 
harm. It injures the boys and girls 
themselves, and it afterwards only too 
often makes them a burden upon tlie 
nation, instead of part of its real wealth. 
CAN’T LIGHT TURN A CORNER? 



W” 

There are several ways in which light 
can be made to turn a comer, but it is 
true, and it is one of the most important 
facts about light, that it naturally 
traveb in straight lines. This does not 
mean that the light from a lamp travels 
only in one direction. It travels equaly 
in straight lin» in all directions, and 
since it is a property of light to travel 




turn a oprilar , r 

But fortunatdy there are mat\y 
in which . lig|lt 'C96^ made* 
comer, for there are many 
which ra^ of light can be b^i-^or 
turned. By iheans of a mirror, ' 
surface which rdlects light at al^ 
can be niade to turn a comer, 
nurnbOT of comers, so long as at each . 
there is placed a reflecting surface. In 
just the same way, of course, a b«jl can 
be made to turn a comer. 

Light can also lie readUy made to turn 
a comer by what is called refinction.' 
This is the name given to the bending of 
a ray which in passing from one thing to 
another, as from air to water, or air to 
glass, becomes, as it were, cracked. 
'Y^HAT IS A CYNIC ? 

The word cynic is simply the Greek 
for dog-like, and means a person who 
has rather a snarling and dog-like kind 
of temper; at least, that is simposed to 
be the origin, of the name. The great 
argument of the cynics in ancient Greece 
was that men must give up luxury and 
beauty, and even cleanliness, and any 
kind of decent human comfort. As wre 
can imamne. they were not pleasant 
people, though it cannot be denied that 
they showed much courage and sufiered 
much discomfort. One of the most 
famous of the cynics, pretending to be 
very humble, used to show himself Ir a 
cloak full of holes—a perfect instance of 
what has been called " the pride that 
apes humility." This particular cynic 
lived in the time of Socrates, who said 
to him, " I see your vanity peeping 
through the holes m your cloak,” 
'y^ICH » THE BIRD WITH THE LONGEST 

We all know that the peacock's tail, 
which is so beautiful when opened out, 
is very long when it is closed up; but 
there are some birds in Japan that have 
tails as much as twelve feet long, and 
when they walk about in the open air 
special train-bearers support their tails, 
so that the feathers may not be dragged 
through the dust and dirt. These birds 
arc a variety of the barndoor fowl. In 
the same way pouters and fantail pigeons 
have been developed in Europe from 
the common pigeon. The long-tailed 
cocks are rear^ at Shinowara, a village 
in the island of Shikoku. Iliat they 
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perch at the top, its.tail hanging grace¬ 
fully down. It is seldom allowed outside 
its cage, and then it walks in the open air 
for atout half an hour, fol¬ 
lowed by its tail-bearer. 

Occasiondly it is washed in 
warm water, and allowed 
to dry its feathers in the 
sun. 

For traveling, special 
long, narrow boxes are 
used, and the feathers are 
bent as little as possible. 

The root of the tail in these 
birds is much stronger than 
it is in an ordinary cock. 

Even the feathers on either 
side of the body grow to an 
enormous length, and hang 
down with the tail feathers 
to a depth of three or four 
feet, so that the tail has the 
appearance of being not 
only very long but also 
very busby. 

W HY DOES A LEVER 
MAKE A WEAK MAN 
STRONO? 

In the case of all levers 
and pulleys the principle is 
the same. No form of 
lever or pulley makes 
power out of nothing. The 
secret lies somewhere in the 
special way in which the 
power is applied to the 
weight which it has to 
move. 

If we think of a simple 
case of a man using a long 
iron rod to dislodge a piece 
of rock, b^ pressing the 
rod, near its lower end, 
aminst something firm, we 
shall see that the two ends 
of the lever—that is, the 
rod—move through very 
unequal distances in the 
same time. We can see 
this for ourselves by hold- ^ 
ing a pencil across the edge of anything, 
with nearly all the pencil on one side. 
Then, if we tilt it up and down, one end 
moves throu^ a very much smaller ba¬ 
lance than the other in the same time. 
The more unequal the two arms of the 


pencil* the greater is ^ .differeocct^.be- 
tween the distance moved by the two oids 
of the pencil. 

That is what happens when a men is 
levering up a stone. He has, not strength 
enough to move the lower end of the lever 
by pressing there, but he 
can get the necessary move¬ 
ment there by spendii^ his 
power over a greater dis¬ 
tance at the top end of the 
lever. Less power is re¬ 
quired there, but it is re¬ 
quired to act through a 
greater distance. So the 
.work is done, and the law 
that power cannot come 
from nowhere holds good in 
this case as it does in all 
others, no matter if it does 
seem otherwise. 

W HERE WERE THE 
FIRST LIGHT¬ 
HOUSES BUILT? 

It is difficult to think of 
a time so far back that 
diere were no lighthouses 
to guide the sailor on the 

E athless sea and protect 
im from dangerous reefs, 
shoals and crud rocks. No 
doubt the very first light¬ 
house was the light set in 
the window by the fisher¬ 
man’s wife to bring his 
boat safely home. And to¬ 
day, we have lighthouses 
whose flashing or revolving 
lights can be seen for many 
miles at sea and which pro¬ 
tect the dangerous coasts 
all over the world. 

It is smd that the first 
lighthouses were built in 
that oldest of countries, 
Lower Egypt, but it is so 
long ago that no one knows 
just when. These early 
timers were very crude. 
The fuel was placed in a 
large pot and hung from 
the end of a pole which 
la Fttt Long, projected from the tower 
like the flagpole from a window. The 
first regular lighthouse built to guide sail¬ 
ors was stationed on a cape of Asia 
Minor, in the Troad, and a Gredt^poet 
660 years before Christ mentioned it, so 
we see that this poet gave us something 









more yiiliiid>te thmi bh pdetiy> wfakh 
one ever reads. 

W HY » A UOHTHOUSB CALLED A 
DBAKOS? 

One of the Biost famous lights of his- 
toiy is the Pharos of Alexandria. It ires 
built of white marble and stood on the 
island of Pharos at the entrance of the 
great harbor. From its summit, 40Q cubits 
above the sea, an immense beacon fire of 
wobd could be seen for thirty miles. It 
was cony>ieted 380 years before Christ, in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
was one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World. It took its name from the island 
on which it stood, and after that date 
Roman lighthouses were spoken of by this 
name, “ pharos.” This beautiful struc¬ 
ture, 100 feet on a side built in terraces, 
last^ for 1,600 years, until .destroyed by 
an earthquake. The lighthouses at the 
En^ish port of Dover, and the French 
port of Cologne, were built by the Ro¬ 
mans and were supposed to be the first 
lighthouses ever built in Western Europe. 
The Colossus of Rhodes, another one of 
the Seven Wqnders (rf the World, may 
also have been a lighthouse. 

The earliest Rgbuouse which was built 
on a tock in the ocean, swept by waves, 
and which is still standing, was built at 
the mouth of the Gironde iUver in France. 
The Cardouan Light was begun in 1584 
and finished in 1610, but earlier towers 
are said to have been built upon this very 
rock by Louis le Debonnaire about 805, 
and later by Edward, the Black Prince. 
The light which shone from this tower 
was at first made by the burning of an 
oak log, and later hy a coal fire, which 
was lighted in an open basket or grate, 
called a “ chauffer.” 

To-day “ the light that shines over the 
sea” is of many kinds. It is made by 
electricity, by a kind of gas called acet¬ 
ylene gas, and by oil gas, which is largely 
used in the United States and England. 
Oil for this purpose is brought to the 
lighthouse in lar^ iron tanks and stored 
in a room near the entrance, and from 
there it is punqied up into ^e lantern. 
By means of lenses, prisms and reflectors, 
the rays which would naturally turn up¬ 
ward or downward are thrown out in 
a horizontal line. The electric light of 
Hdiraland, an important island in the 
,Noru Sea, is equal to the enormous num¬ 
ber of forty-three million candles, and 
the Highlend Light at Navesink has sixty 


po^t'imd flashes 
a distais^ d miles oarcfllte 

water. . . ’ ’ ■. - 

W mCH la THi\otJ>UT UOBTIIO^iS 
IN THB UMITBD STATBSt , 

The oldest li^^thouse in this odtmtqy 
is the Boston Light, Which has bew 
ing from Little Brewder Island everj^tie 
the year 1716. Some one may ai^, 
whether it is the ve^ same Ughthouse 
which was built then, but a little tho^^ht - 
will answer that question, for we kpow 
what power there is in the winds and 
waves beating constantly against the 
rocks to wear them away, and a light¬ 
house would be far more easily destroyed 
than solid rock. The lighthouse which 
stands on the Island to-day was built in 
1819. During the Revolution it was de¬ 
stroyed and rebuilt no less than three 
times. 

W HY ABE LIGHTSHIPS USED 

instead of LIOHTHOUSBSr 
The most famous lighthouses in the 
world are built miles out at sea and the 
task of building such a tower in these 
dangerous places is one to awe the stout¬ 
est heart and tax the utmost skill. And 
there are many places where no light¬ 
house can be biult on account of the 
terrific force of the wind and the waves 
and the strength of the currents. These 
reefs or treacherous shoals or sunken 
rocks are protected by lightships. One 
of the best known in this country is the 
Ambrose Channel Light, off Sandy Hook. 
The lightship off Cape Hatteras guards 
the dangerous Diamond Shoal. There is 
another at the Nantucket Shoal, and 
many more all along the New England 
coast. All these ships are quipped with 
wireless telegraphs, which is a safeguard 
to the ships. 

There are lonely spots where no man 
could live without the danger of losing his 
mind, and here h'ghts are stationed, cmled 
"unattended lights,” because they are 
worked by wonderful clockwork devices, 
and no one goes near them for periods 
varying from three months to a year. 
The li^t burns all the time or is lifted 
at regmar hours by mechanism, or, more | 
wonderful still, by a Swedish invention ^ 
which makes use of the sun. As the wn * 
rises and sets, its increasing or decreasing ‘ 
lig^t works a valve whida controls the * 
flow of the gas so that the light begins to | 
shing after sunset and goes out after ^ 
sunrise. < 







WHAT I SAW AT POMPEII 




N othing wm 

live Innver in 


live longer in rowtn uiii 

the mind of a visitor 
than this city of a vanished 
life, a sight to look upon with 
doubting eyes even as you 
walk through its streets and 
sit down in its houses; but 
something almost beyond 
belid, when, afterwards, you 
fill in all that you have 
seen of this city which 
passed out of the world in a night. 

Thoe are mightier ruins in the 
world than Pompeii, things bigger to 
look at, things bigger m history, 
things that stir the mind mure in 
themselves; but nowhere is there so 
grrat an area of rum so well restored 
to its former appearance as this. 

Here is a aty neijirly two miles 
round, with streets of houses, with 
mark^-places and shops, with gardens 
and squEures and monuments; all so 
'wefl preserved that if the tenant of 
I one or these houses were to come back 
to life, and wer^ set down at one of the 
three gates of Pompeii, he would walk 
along the old pavement he helped to 
wear down over x8oo years ago, 
’aO(^ would walk to his house quite 
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n naturally, and per¬ 
haps recognize his 
home, in some cases, 
1 fre^ paintings at ite 
He would wd the 
: floor still almost as 
many of his rooms; he 
find beautiful statues 
ibroken; he would find 
>es which broughtwattf 
lalh still in their tdace; 
he would find the bath still 
capable of holding water; and he would 
find things at home in such a condition 
that no power would make him belieVe 
that his home had been buned in the 
earth over 1,700 years. It is difficult 
to think of anything so hard to believe 
as Pompeii. Every httle detail has 
been preserved. Here, in a kitchen, 
is a pan on the fire, resting on the 
ashes which were boiling water mote 
than fourteen hundred years before 
the discover of America. 

It is this which makes Pompdi 
almost too true to be true—the pre¬ 
servation, through all that dread 
catastrophe, through all these nine¬ 
teen centuries, of tie very Ufe of the 
ttttment when PoMpeii heird t/s doom. 
The architecture of this vast ruto is 
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wonderfuj. The freshness of some ,Qf 
the color is as if it were done yestenlH^. 
The sense of luxury is everywhere, and 
there is even a sort of atmosphere that 
comes up from the long ago. But the 
miles of ruin, the well-pl^ed houses 
fit for kin|s, the famous frescoes and 
mosaics, udiidh are in some cases our only 
picture-record of historical events, are, 
with all their Walue r^d their tremend¬ 
ous interest, not the most impressive fent 
of Pompeii. Pompeu is unmatched as 
something preserved through nearly 
twenty centuries, preserved m big and 
m little so that identity is easy; 
but Pompeii is unique in the world 
because it has 
stamped for ever 
upon the earth 
itself the life of a 
single moment m 
the dim mists of 
Time. Remember, 
a moment; not a 
penod, not a day, 
not even an hour 
—^but a fnomefU, 
for one may see the 
pan boiling on the 
fire, the loaf of 
bread half eaten, 
the meat being 
cooked for dinner, 
the wine still in the 
bottle, the ink still 
in the pot, the key 
still in the door. 

You may visit 
the cellar where 




idea. Herpbving the carefa^y, 

he filled the s^nce udth {dieter, niakigg 
a perfect image^erf the figtere 'which hra, 
lam there, hidden from si^ for mcoft 
than a thousand years. And here to^y, 
lies the image of a man adio (uedln that 
terrible ruin, his face wrought the 
very pain of death. Kot all the de¬ 
structiveness of Vesuvius, not all the 
weight of the earth for nineteeii hundred 
years, has changed a muscle of tnia dead 
man's face, and his image lies here to¬ 
day that all the world may see smne- 
thing of that awful momait when a 
great city vanished from the earth. 
Near by him hes the image of a dog. 

And h^, near the 
homes ip which 
they lived, lie 
images of other 
men and women 
—men and women 
no longer now, but 
only forms, statues 
that Michael An¬ 
gelo or even a 
greater than he 
never could have 
rivaled. 

It IS almost tame, 
after this, to think 
of all tlie wonderful 
things the guide 
would show you if 
you allowed a guide 
to hide the interest 
of Pompeii from 
you, as guides do; 
but there are three 
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sixteen people hid a mosaic in the floor of a doonmy in Poin|ieu, WOndetS of Pomp^L 
themselves when the words Cave Canem, " Beware of the dog " 'fhere is the Wtmd^ 


the calamity came, where the master of 
the house was found with tlie key m 
his hand, a slave close behind him with 
money and valuables. Outside is the 
courtyard from which they must have 
fled. 

You may even see the pain on a 
man’s face as he died on tlkt terrible 
day. There were no cameras to take 
photographs then, but Nature can do 
without cameras. 

In the ashes where they lay, the 
features of these poor people were pic¬ 
tured as in a photograph; the asnes 
burdened so that the likeness was pre¬ 
served through all the ^turies; and 
when these b^ies were discovered there 
came to Signor Fiorelli a wonderful 


that it should ever have been built, to 
rich in art, so poor in vision; 
the wondci tlut so much of it h||S 
been preserved from so tremendous ^ 
destruction; and there is the wonder 
that it should have been lost humheds 
of years and found ag^in 
It must have been an 
in ancient times, and there is no w . 
that Rome flock^ here to live its 
life, that an emperor and statesmen aM 
poets and nobles hadliouses here. And 
what bouses they were, occupying a 
whole street sometiipes, kvish in pamt- 
ings and marbles. It is odd to stand at 
the gate of one of these houses and look ^ 
at the mosaic in the floor, a picture of* 
a dog, with the old Caw Canem," Beware 
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POMPgtJ COMgS 
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Pom^, Iwiid for' more flwa wTon&ea huadred ywn, hu In the post ooaturp been brou|fif to 
lig&V'o^' faort we set it as it is to^y. Here' are streets and pavements, houses and shops, theatres 
and tompltot.'lawinourts and marKet>ptaces, in which we can walk about as ttie old Romans did< 
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^ This shows one of the main streets of Pompeii, which has beeia completely- uneortood/_„__ 

> stones and stepping-stones, paths and roadway, are eaacdy as in the days of ib» Bmparet mtas. - HaaKy 
'^aU that we Imw of Roman Ilfs and manners has b^ revealed by the diseovetisa at' PompeU. 
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of the dof.i^der it; and it ib 
to stand m tw garden of another 
with flowers ^wing now where 
grew then, with lovely little stat^ 
still unbroken where they were first sbt 
up, with the gateway still fresh with 
p^tings, with color ever^here, and 
with people moving to ana fro, and to 
imagine to .yourself that the lord of the 
house is giving a party and you are 
among the guests. No great imagina¬ 
tion is call^ for at Pompeii, for if 
imagination did not people these houses 
and these streets the very stones them¬ 
selves would cry out. One thing you 


' comer of' Pompdi 
V'it' b 

V.'fdeseS'hl'rthe arcados;#h|M^9 
bought" and sold: 
and the fishmonger, 
next to an emperpr-s temp^^'hi 
on their unlovdy woik.ift s^i 
environment. It is not 
stand how rich this plaOe must 
b^n until you have ima 


to Naples. The dty itself is't- 
without roofs, like a dty after a 
fire has done half its work, with 
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A 4AN SnLL ON A FIRB IN A KITCHEN IN POMPEII, AFTER BBlhO BtlRtBD 


pmst do, however, before you go to 
W)^ about these streets of destruction: 
wu must go upstairs and downstairs in 
uiei museum in Naples, where what is 
Wt of all that was beautiful and all 
that was useful iu Pompeii is gathered 
tocher. Here is a collection that 
nmst stir the dullest mind that ever 
wuidered mechanicallv about a great 
muse^. Here are the marbles—fres¬ 
coes, statues, columns, tombs—^that 
made Pompeii a beautiful place to walk 
about in.. 

Hundreds of pieces crowd the ground 
floor of thm museum, most of them in 
marble or in broiiae, and most of them 
from the villas and temples and streets 
And spaces of this stricken dty. No 


things left only inside hOus^ 
yarcfe. ;■ V 

Fqr, of course, tre^res‘of' 

peii can never be brou|^t 
How much of this imistit w^^^ 
have been destroyed in that 
How much was carried off byVil 
habitants, who tuniij^ecf^hnddnfl^ 
lava ashes to find-fh^|r>li^pjfi^;.^^ 
much lies still buiied ih tne 


of day! Only half,'p^hAj^‘i^^|s|E$B 
field of ^uin has been.ieoo^^ 
the work of 
eightedrth c^'ary, 

work digging up fious^ and ifardt^ir 
and marbles, and nobody knows 
whelher there may be a new piece of 







iwsdtt; DH/Otaiita ef Roms had beantiful ptUtiM 4 t ^tinqiaU, to iriiicli bl.tho Mmsutter 

nkoq1^ jttst go to Uioir country houtot nmnda^ for « ncntion. Horo’tu Ibo *ttknt» or 

dtO:i^|iK*ro<MH, .«i 4 flno homo in Pompoit. The homo tdoanod to 4 inon niBood. ^oriBuf Rirfiw. 
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_J*rd we see the sanie room 'm It a|ipeen to*dafo Ikr Che tnidiUe Is a marble water-bhiRli wt InSo 
11 m aii4 nrrounded b^ moialcsi aod on the tnai|;ln are tiie mpporte of a ridi marble taUe. Rooms 
opened out ell round, end in ^ dietenee ctn be eeen Hie remelm of Hie perlst^fo* ••• *>!***> court. 
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A I^^TEBCBNT laid on a STREET' IN POMPEH OVER 1800 ITQARS AGO^* 


sonte ancient Roman had wrapped the 
adies. of u friend ( 

Coming' to Pompeii by train, the 
traveler sees green orchards with stone 
(x^nnms rising among the trees, fUUng 
the'mind wiln wonder as to what lies 
beneath. We come, too, upon whole 
fields black with lava, wliich remind 
th^ even-while men dug up one dviliza* 
tidri'Vesuvius covered up another. 

The^'bhsy spades and ]>ickaxes, which 
hayfr-lAvealea to-the eyes of-men-this 
vamebed' City, have brought out'of 
the &irth iQ^iu^ more than a collection 
of nhnblesV The ground floor of the 
Museum is fmed with monuments, ■ 
but'come upstairs and see a hundred 
thtridsanA' ^ings. That is not a gueSs, 
or a mdre general number; there are, 
indeed, a hundred thousand things, count¬ 
ing coins and brasses and everything 


ready for cooking, peas, beans, jmunes, 
raisins, fruits rea^ for dessert. Every¬ 
thing. to eat seems to be in the epom, 
fra^entS’^hom the last dinner-titles 
of preserved 'throuc^ aft^but 

two'''thousana years‘ by 
And 4 here is one thing yotp'^iw^. not 
believe. There is an* 


Think * of if 1 .Vesuvius destroyed :flfls 
city, drove off. its population^ cut'on 
le^t'.' 2,000 lives,'all h 

buri^'^tte city iindXi^Us^;W 

thou^ds of'tons'of'c^,'^$eiiiri^^ :^ 
the ‘ earth' through' all" the 
Euifljte ms been made.' Jbmill 

do^his,’'yet could 

Fopipeii is something to never 

tp forget, for no other wdfk" of -riian’s 
hands has ever been buried in the earth 
and come out so wonderful. 


CONTINUES OH FAOB 6S»9t 



















A POMPEII GARDEN THEN AND NOW 


Thu show* bfs in one of the houses of PoihpeiL ThO children art playing with their nwthw hi a court 
siniilat to the one seen, in the lower picture. - These courts,' indw the bouse and quite separate from 
til* outside garden, were laid out with shrubs,,flowers and fountains, and adorned snih sculptaras. 


One of the wonders oi the worid is (he way In which Pompeii has been preserved, so tuat see can see 
much ol It almost as it appeareo two thousand yean ago. Here is the open Murtef a house of the 
first century as it may be seen in this century. It Is almost identical with its original appearance. 







WHY WE_MUST BREATHE THROUGH THE NOSE 
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You will notieo that all sensible people breathe through the nose and not through the mouth, and this 
picture ibows us why they do so. The httle halts which line the channels of tiie nose act at a fUter, keeping 
back dust and other harmful things, and the ealuo of this filter is lost If we breathe through die mouth, and 
consequently allow dust and germs to have free entrance inlo the lunge. This picture shows also the little 
cells wlUdi enable us to smell. When we smell a thing, small parts of it bre^ away and touch the cells 
which lisa on the nerves of smell, and these cells axe able to detect a particle of musk that weighs only a 
thirty-nuUlontfa of a grain, the sense of smell being more acuta even thra the eye aided by the microscope. 
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The Book of 
OUR OWN LIFE 




Tins picture will give us some idea of the neive-cells of smell, which line tlie upper part of the 
nose When we smell a rose or anything else a small paiticle of the rose or whatever it may be is 
dtawn lo these cells, and the sensation is earned by the nerves to the brain, which recognizes it 

JACK’S FRESH AIR SUPPLY 

[ F Ihf Architect nf -•=*— tciitil.itioii sv'-tfii 

T.ii k-’s liiiiisf It. Ill rW/(^0 vvliir li Is ■tiiif-rnl ti 


* J.ti k’s house h.ul i '' 

folijottci) <o piru’hlf 
loi tls [)ioper v< ntil.i- 
lion ili(‘ linu-.f loiiM iirver h.i\i* A A 
liccn Iv.iih .il .ill TIu pitv 1-1 ^ W 
tii.il nii-ii •III ,ili(i\M‘(l to liiilM 
•uiV kiii'i ol liousc's without pro- 
tiiliuj^ loi till' lirciiMi ol 111'; to flow 
tliioiij^'li 111 ! Ill ; lor J. Ilk's liousc has 
III 'Jlrllil imu ll III Us timi' III llollsrs 
I'liill b\ 1111.11, .Hill ll tlioy art' not 
|iioi>'ilv vi iitii.'itcil li ilf the value ol 
Ills own VI lltll.itioll stsiciii Is losl 

[.11 k's house nci'ils .111 ill order 
iIkU Ills 1 ouiitli ss li\ iiij' servants may 
hirillic 11 wc li.iil ScLid biirti mstc.a<l 
oi bnallic, 111 it would Iklvc been an 
ci)u.il\ tme sayiiif^, for wo Jii.t\ look 
iijiou Jack’s liiuisc .IS a woiidci iul 
luin.ico, wliicb iniuins a drauf'lit ot 
iiir if It IS to burn piopcrly. I'lir 
fuel winch Ja.'k calf, .and which liis 
choiiusts conk so skillully, would he I'l 
no use to j.uk unless lie had .t siipplv 
ot tiir with which to burn it. 

1-iurniiig, as wc liavt- already 
learned, means coiiibiiiing with oxvgcn 
which we get Iroiri tile air, and lliLs 
goes on everywhere all through Jack’s 
house, anti .ill through the houses of 
iill luiiig creatures, animals, or plants, 
whetlicr they live in the air or at the 
bottom ot the sea. Therefoie every 
living thing requires and has a 


—xeiitilatioii system 
mu f.tro wliiiji IS suitctl to 

Us Ijiidy. 

i ^r , The eentre of 

[‘w Jack’s ventd.Uiou sv^tem is 
'1, j.ick’s middle story, where uie 
i Ills billows .md, as we h.ive seen. 
Ills ])uinp Is placed l»ut w'e 
must begin .u tlie hegmuiiig, anti wa* 
lintl til. it a special eliaimel h.is been 
jirovuled, just abo\e the front door 
of Jiick s house, for the air to entei. 

The whole of tin- oufsitle of Jack's 
body IS mure or less exjiosed to the 
air, but none ever eiiteis llirough Ins 
skin, though a little tloes enter through 
the walls of firdiiiaiy houses, rile 
Jiving houses of stinie aniniids aijtl 
jil.mts arc venliliited inoro or less 
through their w.dls A pl.iiit busithes 
all over U.s surf.ice, and .i frog breathes 
]).irtly by Us skin. Hiit Jack depends 
lor his air supply entirely upon what 
t‘ntL‘r.s his wmtljiiix*, the great air 
tube thill runs dow'n Ins neek into his 
chest, and if he cannot receive enough 
air through tliat tube he wall die. 

Jack’s mouth, or hall, and his nose 
both lead to Ins windpijM', and air can 
reach it either through liis hall door 
or thiongh the two holes above it 
called his nostrils. If J.ick runs hard, 
or swims tuird, or if he has a cold, he 
IS bound to open his hall door, and 
get a larger quantity of air that way. 




THE BOOK OF OUR OWH LIFE 


but as a general rule air should not be 
.idinilted through the hall at all. Un¬ 
less Jack has .something to say, or 
something to swallow, his hall door 
should be kept closed. T'he Bible rightly 
says that God put the breath of man’s 
life in Ms nostrils, nut in his mouth; and, 
indeed, Jack may well remember this 
very good x\i\e--Shut your mouth and 
save your life. 

It is true that it feels easier to breathe 
through the mouth than through the 
nose. Why, then, should the mouth not 
be used, and why is it actually dan¬ 
gerous to allow the front door to be con¬ 
stantly open for ventilation? 

Well, it is dangerous for many reasons, 
but one of them is easy to guess, lor it 
is the very reason which often prevents 
us from opening our front doors. If we 
carelessly leave our doors open burglars 
may get in; and if Jack keeps his front 
door open burglars will get in there too 
microbe burglars which may smash and 
destroy his house or burn it. T'here are 
several other reasons, but we cannot 
understand them until we study those 
openings, and what is behind them. 

T he importance of things you may 

NEVER HAVE THO IGHT OF 

If we look at our nostrils we shall 
usually notice a number of tine hairs. 
They act as if they were a kind of grating 
or sieve, and keep back tiny flics or specks 
of dirt which might otherwise enter with 
the draught of air Now, from the two 
nostrils right onwards until the air 
reaches the great lungs, or bellows, 
themselves, it has to pass one thing 
after another which, though we cannot 
see it or understand it .so easily, plays 
exactly the part of those liairs. 

When we study the inside of the nose, 
we find that it has various channels or 
passages from the nostrils to the back of 
the throat. Instead of being straight 
these passages are most crooked anri 
twisted, so that the air can tiever flow 
through the nose without striking 
against the insiile of it at the turns, and 
ha>rtng to go round corners. 'I’he inside 
of the nosb is moist, and can readily be 
made moister whenever the air is rather 
dry or cold. The nerves that govern 
the blood-vessels inside the nose see to 
that. Thus, not only is the inside of the 
nose crooked and moist, but it is also 
warm. Nor is that all. The moisture 
produced inside the nose by the chemists 


which line its walls is distinctly poisonous 
to microbes. It is to some extent an 
antiseptic, like carbolic acid, or the acic 
which poisons microbes in the food wh( 
they reach Jack’s great oven. 

What all this means we can only 
learn by very carefully catching some 
air which has been breathed in through 
Jack's nose, just before it reaches his 
windpipe, and comparing it with the air 
in the room from which Jack breathed it. 

T he FILTER THAT SURPRISES THE 
CLEVEREST BUILDERS 

If we do this—as we can in a very 
wonderful way--we disiover that Jack’s 
nose is the filter of his ventilation system 
—a filler which does everything that 
can be done by the cleverest human 
builders, and much more besides. W'e 
can best prepare ourselves to under¬ 
stand and value this filter rightly by 
studying the construction of specimens 
of the best air-filters which have been 
made by men. 

.'\t a well-known hospital there are 
rooms for performing surgical opera¬ 
tions. Ad the air which enters them 
does so through a special shaft, which it 
can only reach by passing through a 
filter. Now, this air-filter is made of a 
great screen of hanging cocoaiuit fibres, 
down whith water is always dripping 
.\s the air jiasses lietween these dii|)ping 
fibies, it is filtered of dust and microbes 
to a large extent, and is also moi.slened. 
If the w.iter were waimeil, the air would 
.ilso be warmed by the filter. 'I'lien a fan 
drives it down the shaft and mio tlu' 
rooms, and there the peojile who breatlie 
it all filter it again, if they arc vvi.sp and 
well, by breathing through Iheir noses. 

H ow THE AIR WE RREATHE IS 
CLEARED AND MOISTENED 

•The nose is the great air-filter of Jack’s 
house, and it does just what the filter 
does in those beautiful rooms. But the 
nose is a better filter than anything man 
can make, and it does more for Jack’s 
house than the coroanut fibres and the 
dripping water can do. 

For when we compare the air taken 
from the back of Jack’s nose with the 
air outside, we find, first, that the inside 
air contains fewer microbes, and practi¬ 
cally no dust, except of the very tiniest 
kind; and we find, next, that it is 
moistened, containing much more water- 
vapor than it did before; then we find, 
again, that it is warmed, for it has passed 
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over a large surface lined with plenty 
of warm blood. 

How wondrously this filter of Jack’s 
Vcels all the filters made by men we 
^hall see. Jo begin with, not only has 
air to enter through this filter, but it also 
has to return by it. 

T he air that travels round cor¬ 
ners AND THROUGH CHANNELS 

Xo human builder can make such an 
arrangement as this. He must always 
have an inlet shaft, where the filter is, 
and an outlet shaft. At the hospital the 
inlet shaft sends the air straight to the 
patient's place, and the outlet shaft is 
near where the lookers-on .ire, so that 
nothing can travel .igaiiist the stream 
of .iir from them to hurt him. lint in 
J.ii k's hou.se the inlet .shaft and the out- 
iet shaft are one and the same, which 
IS unlike any other system of ventilation 
111 the world. 

Xow. the inlet has purposelj. been 
made diffuult so that the air nuy be 
filtered ami moistened and warmed, ft 
h.is to tlow round corners and through 
narrow places, but it would lie an in- 
conveiiienie if the air li.id to do this in 
I omiiig out. 'I’horefore the lowest of 
the three chantieK which we find inside 
the nose on each side is short and is 
almost stiaight. and we have dis- 
io\ered that piactually all the air, on 
eoing in, travels through the mifldle and 
(he iippei pair of ihaiinels, but pr.icti- 
(all> all, on coming out, travels by the 
lower pail oi ch.intiels, though one pair 
of nostrils suffices for lioth purpo.ses. 

T hings that we notice on a verv 
COLD day 

'Ihis is really a lie.iutiful discovery, 
for when first vve study ihe shape of 
(he inside of Jack’s no.se we cannot 
understand why the two upper pairs of 
channels should he so crooked and nar¬ 
row, if the lower pair could let the air 
in. The fact is that, though the lower 
pair IS open all the time, it and the 
others are just so placed that the in¬ 
draught is almost entirely through them, 
and the out-draught almost entirely 
through it. Further, if the upper and 
middle p.air of channels are blocked, 
which too often happens, the lower pair 
still remains, and the air will do better 
to enter through them than through the 
iwouth. 

Indeed, this is an adaptable filter in 
every way. 'Vi’hen the air is warm and 


moist, it is allowed to pass quickly and 
easily through the filter; but when it is 
cold and dry, and would do harm inside 
Jack’s house, it is compelled to pass more 
slowly, and is exposed to more warmth 
and more moisture. 

I'his beautiful arrangement is worked 
by those servants of Jack who sit in his 
upper story, and control, by nerves, the 
size of every blood-vessel in his body, 
as the train dcspatchers in their tower 
control the traffic over the railway 
tracks which run in and out of the rail¬ 
way station When they get massages 
saying that the air is rather too dry and 
cold, they give orders to flood the lining 
of his nose with warm blood, by relaxing 
the walls of all the blood-ves.sels inside it. 

T he filter that poisons its 

ENEMIES 

In order that the orders .shall be 
effective, wx* find that the lining of Jack’s 
nose is c.vtremely loose on the bony walls, 
and so it can be stretched and filled with 
.1 grc’at quantity of blood whenever it is 
feared that Jack is being supplied with 
air so cold and dry that it would injure 
the inside of his bellows. 

V\e have .seen that the inside of the 
filter produces something that poisons 
many mii robes. When we blow our 
no'.es -which we should do more rc- 

spcitfully after learning what our noses 
are! - we clear the filler of a mixture 
of dirt, dust, and microbes, and if we 
consider how soon a used handkerchief 
lieiomes unpleasant, wc realize what 
might happen to our lungs if we had no 
tiller to breathe through. 

Hut if we examine the lining of this 
tiller with a microscope, we find still 

more wonder.s such as no other filter 
can show'. X'early the whole of its sur- 
fiice is covered with tiny living servants 
of Jack- cells which produce a steady 
tlow of moisture to purify the air. 

These cells have a sort of hairs—called 
rilia, which is Latin for eyelashes — 
sticking out from them into the air- 

chunnel. These cilia form a sort of 
broom, which the cells that bear them 
keep brushing in one direction, so as to 
keep the filler eJean. Their action never 
stops, even w'hen we sleep, but goes on 
night and day. 

'I'hese ciliated cells line the whole of 
Jack’s ventilating shaft, from the nostrils 
down to the bellows, or lungs, themselves. 
When Jack has a “ cold,” and especially 
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\v)n'n lie has brondiitis, lie loses the escaping, for tin 
s( rviccs of these excellent servants for a the air-cum'iit ' 
time, for inultitiules of them are killed for this warm 
by the microbes tli.it have succeeded in breathing the g 
getting past the sentinels and have made unsleejiing cells 
Jack ill. Not until new ones take their and he vioiild 
place IS Jack (jniti* comfortable. One and would w.ikt 
other inten-sting fait about tliese colls Also these sc 
is th.il, like tlie white cells of the blood, pleasure in the 

whn h have woiiflertnl powers of move- in the country; 
meiit also, they are nulciH'ndent of J.ick’s m helping him 1 

offic lals III Ins njiper story. No nerve's sci-nt of Ins foot 

ordcT them about, and they move as they mdecil, a good i 

know thev should, on their own accoiml. taste ol his food 

Veiy dillerent are the cells winch lino and should go, 
one sjx-i i.d p.nt of Jack's nose, jiist Ii.ill |)oiter, hut 
wlu're the inconniig cuiicnt is strongest in liis nose. T 
Tln'y aie not merelv lonncited with th.it j.n k h.is a 
nervi's, but .irc theinsi Kes ueive-cclls when he li.is a i 


T he servants which give jack the 

SMELL OF A ROSE 

Tlicso sei\’.lilts of J.n k are ol a f.ir 
higher kind tli.in the n'lls whi< h wave 
theii f ili.i Tin y do not sliow, under the 
nmiosiopc, .'invlliing s., wondei Inl as 
the “(ih.iiy moveinent ' ol the other 
cells, but their imwci of Iccling is umIIv 
f.ir liiglici .Old l.ir more wondnlnl. 
When celt.on g.ises oi ]).utitles of 
ni.iteiial i oine in Mith l.n k’s an-i niivnt 
.Old n.icli tliesc scnlniels. they are 
known and rciogin/id .is "imd or l)ad, 
or as not in.ittci ing one way or the o| lu-r ; 
.Old tills sinelling, as we call it, is done 
by the sincll-scntinels ni J.n k's no-.e, 
together with a ]).iit ol his biain, with 
a speci.d kiinl ol nerve-cells, whieh die 
expel t.sat smelling, ,ind (am ominnincate 
with ev'eiy other part of J.iek’s hrani. 

As a imitter ot tact, J.ick's house is 
far fiom being as well siijipJied in tins 
res])iit .IS the house of his dog. In 
hnin.iii beings, the sense of smell h.is 
lost most of its impoit.incc, and the 
marvelous sentinels lor seeing and hear¬ 
ing have t.ikeii tlte place ot smell tor 
most pnijxises -such as recognizing 
Jack’s friends .ind enemies. 

Nevertheless, these sentinels tiial line 
the upper part ol the air-hltcr au; not 
to djc despised, even thongii they are 
stupid in coiniKirison with the smell- 
scntmels of many aniiiuils. 

S entinels that may save jack’s 

LIFE 

Tliese little scrvant.s can still recognize 
many bad things. For instance, if the 
gas has not been properly turned off at 
night, Jack’s sentinels tcU him that it is 
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escaping, for they recognize s.inie of it in I 
the air-currc'iit which parses them. But * f 
for this warning Jack might go ^ 
breathing the gas until it overcame the Y 
unsleejiing cells that govern Ins bellows, X 
and he would stop breathing for ever a 
and would w.ike iij) from sleep no more. } 
Also these sentinels giv’e J.ick much Y 
pleasure in the swexjt scents of flowers A 
in the country; and they are veiy useful | 
m lielpiiig him to enjoy Ills food, for the y 
scent of ins food gets into ins nose, and,—? 
mdeeil, a good cieal of what fie e.dls the A 
taste of his food is not really t.i'.te at all. K 
and should go, not to the ciedit of his } 

Ii.ill jioiter, init liT th.it of the seiiliiiels ? 

in Ills nose. TJie besi proot of tins is A 
tli.it J.n k h.is a Vi'iy dull taste ol food ( 
will'll he h.is a lold, and the siii' ll seiili- ^ 
iiels are diovvin'd in Hind foi .1 iiine, so { 
th.it the smell oi the food ■ .mnoL ii .n h f 
them and his l.ivonte cli-'lies seem to 
Jinn chill .Old niiji.ilatabli'. f 

T he little tube of air that helps us X 
TO hear sounds a 

L.isti' from e.ieh '.ide of this filter 
there mi s .1 tube wiinJi i.iiiies a httk; y 
air to tlic; inside u( J.e k - i.ir so th.it { 
tlic'ie is air m-nle as w.ll as ont-ido i 
Jack's ear-ihums, and sounds e.in move t 
them tieels. Tliis tube I,,.., .1 long .'I'll'i- y 
ciilt n.mu—the !• 11 ,! .k hi.m lul).' 1 he 1 
n.ime vv.isgiven to It in lioiioi ..l.i 1 onoiis i, 
It.ili.in n..■lilt'd I'hist.K liio will) hvid m | 
llic eiglilei iuli cvnlnrv I'bis gie.il man / 
found out vvli.it a f.nthfiil serv.uit this ( 
tube is in J.n L's house. 1 

Snell is f.K k’s filler. Jf it is not in y 
good w01 king ordci - .is wlien ]).irt of y 
till' lining Is overgrown and he h.is 'a 
mft’/Kiiii'v'--lie bi'-omes > “ niouth- A 

bieatli-T,” .mil salh'is m nianv wa\s. 6 
No one can alloid not to use 1. is Jiving jf 
fiUer, vvhii h stands .iL the beginning of X 
the vc'iitil.ilioii system, and wlliont X 
whit h J.tck’s house; c.m never be as | 
clean and habitable and durable as it ? 
should be. X 

If Jack is to gain the full benefit of .A 
this wonderful hlter, unless when he is I 
talking or shouting, he will always r 
breathe with liis mouth shut, whether he 1 
w.Tkos or sleeps. If he does this, almost A 
all the air that enters his house will be J 
cleansed and purified, and the tinv Y 
enemies that would take away his health Y 
will be stopped at the outer gates by X 
the trusty sentinels who stand on guard. \ 
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A FAMOUS BOOK ABOUT A FAMOUS VOYAGE 

n ICUARD HENRY DANA was a member of a distinguished family of Boston, 
^ and, as he tells us, made the voyage around the Horn for his health while 
a student at Harvard. His book tells of the life of a common sailor, of the 
strange Spanish land of California, of the manners and customs of the people, 
and of his thoughts and feelings on the voyage. Sailing ships had almost 
disappeared when the Great War began, but it has called some of them back. 
This book is one of the best descriptions we have of life on one of these vessels 
in the lirsl half of the last century. After Mr. Dana’s voyage he returned to 
his studies, was graduated at Harvard, and later became a famous lawyer. He 
wrote a book for sailors telling them what their rights were, and to the end of 
his life was interested in the sea, and in sailors. This book is read as much 
to-day as when it was first published. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


R ichard ^ 

H E N R Y 
D.WA, when an under- 
gradu.Ttp at Cambridge, deter- 
mined to take a long sea voyage 
in order to cure a weakness of the ^ 
eyes whii h threatened to spoil his ^ 
(.areer. Accordingly he shipped ‘ 
on the brig I’ilgrini, bound from Bos- 


the wonder is that he 


^ did not pitch head- 


long upon the deck. So 
matters continued for two or 
three days till the weather bet- 
^ tered, and Dana wtis able to take 
^ good solid rations of salt beef and 
biscuit I'rom that time he was a 
new being. By degrees the strange 


ton round Cape Horn to the western names of things on board became 


ro-ast of North America, a long and 
tedious voyage. 'I'hc first day at sea 
the captain of the ship addressed the 
crew as follows: •' Now. my men, we 
have begun a long voyage. .All you’ve 
got to do is to oliey your orders and 
do your duty like men,—then you’ll 
fare well enough;—if you don’t, you’ll 
fare bad enough, I c.in tell you. 
'I'hfit’s all r\e got to say. So below, 
the larboard watch.” 


familiar to him, and he entered upon 
the regular duties of sea-life. 

He soon realized what a busy life 
this was which he had adopted. The 
discipline of the ship required every 
man to be constantly at work when 
he was on deck, except at night .ind 
on Sundays. When not actually en¬ 
gaged in sailing the ship, the vessel 
was overhauled and repaired by the 
men. Her running gear had to be 


Dana was utterly new to the sea, kept, at all times, ready for any 
and felt very keenly all the disconi- emergencies. When it was not the 
forts of a sailor’s life. .At first he sails, then it was the rigging which 
lived in the steerage, which was filled needed examining. All the yarn used 
with coils of rigging, spare sails and on board a ship for the numberless 


old junk. There were no berths built 
Into the .sides, no nails for their clothes, 
no light allowed to find anything with, 
and the rolling of the ship pitched 
everything about in great confusion. 
In the darkness and noise the new 
sailor had the added misery of sea¬ 
sickness. While in this state he was 
first ordered aloft to reef topsails, and 

CopyriRlit, lOiS, by the Educational Eoofc Co 


ropes or yards that showed signs of 
wear had to be made on board, and 
the mending of this “ chafing-gear,” 
as it was called, gave constant employ¬ 
ment during the entire voyage. .Added 
to this was all the tarring, greasing, 
oiling, varnishing, painting, scraping 
and scrubbing required in the course 
of a long voyage. On wet days, instead 
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THE STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


of allowing tho men to stay in sheltereil 
places at work they were separated in 
different parts ot tlu^ ship and kept busy 
picking oakum. All these things young 
Dana was to find out during tiie long 
months of the journey, when the monot¬ 
ony of the days was broken only rarely 
by the sight of a sail. 

Through the late summer and autumn 
the ship ran on with few adventures upon 
her southerly course towards C'ai)e Horn. 
Once they were chased by pirates for a 
day and a night, but escaped by spread¬ 
ing more sail, and putting out all lights 
on board at nightfall In the latitude of 
the La Plata the first of the gales struck 
the brig, and early in November they 
sighted the Falkland Islands, as they 
ran between them and the mainland of 
Patagonia. They were now in the region 
of Cape Horn and saw the Magellan 
Clouds and the Southern Cross, the latter 
the brightest stars in the heavens. .All 
were prepared for the dreaded Cape 
weather and it did nut delay its on¬ 
slaught upon them. A fine specimen of 
it appeared in a great cloud of dark 
slate-color which drove upon them from 
the southwest; in an instant the sea was 
lashed into a fury and it became almost 
as dark as at night. The sailors did their 
best to take in sail, but a cold sleet and 
driving hail almost froze them to the 
rigging, while the sails were stiff and 
wet, aiid the ropes and rigging covered 
with sleet and snow. The little brig 
plunged mitdiy into this tremendous sea, 
and wave upon wave rushed in through 
the portholes and broke over tlic bows. 
An order was given to furl the jib, the 
sail forward of the foremast, and two of 
the men had to go out on the bowsprit. 
An old .Swede (the best sailor on board) 
sprang forward and Dana followed him. 
As the vessel plunged downward the men 
were submergea in the sea up to their 
chins, and for some time could do noth¬ 
ing but hold on. No help came to them 
from the decks, for the fury of the wind 
and the breaking of the seas against the 
bows jjrevented any shout from being 
heard. At last they succeeded in furling 
the jib, after a fashion, and came in to 
find all snug and the watch gonetielow, 
for they were soaked through and very 
cold. 

Day after day passed with but little 
change in the weather. The men’s 
clothes were all wet through and they 


had no means of drying them, and could 
only change from wet to wetter. They 
could not read or work below, for thti 
hatches were closed and everything blaok 
and dirty. Their only relief was to come 
below when the watch was out, wring 
out their wet clothes, hang them up and 
turn in and sleep until the watch was 
called again. At night and morning they 
were allowed a tin pot full of hot tea 
sweetened with molasses, which, bad as 
it was, was the only warm food they had, 
and which with their sea biscuit and cold 
salt beef comforted them somewhat. 
One of their shipmates then fell overboard 
heavily dressed with heavy coils of rope 
around his neck. He could not swim 
and probably sank immediately. This 
depressed the sailors seriously, for the 
man had been a fine seaman and a good 
shipmate, and one out of their little com¬ 
pany was seriously missed. As was the 
custom, the captain immediately held an 
auction of his things, and in this way 
the trouble and risk of keeping ihein 
through the voyage were avoided, and 
they were g* nerally sold for more than 
they were worth ashore. 

At the end of November they sighted 
land and made out the island of Juan 
Fernandez rising like a deep blue cloud 
out of the sea. The mptain and some 
of the crew went ashore to get fresh water, 
and they found that the island uas used 
by the Chilian government as a convict 
settlement, with a governor, a priest, half 
a dozen taskmasters, and a body of sol- 
dierf to keep the prisoners in order 

'I'hey saw neither land nor sail from 
the time of leaving Juan Fernandez until 
their arrival in California. Dana's lot 
was lightened by being allowed to shift 
his berth from the steerage into the fore¬ 
castle and bunk and mess with the crew 
forward. The weather in the Pacific was 
fair and the climate never extremely hot 
or cold. At last, early in January, they 
came to anchor in the spacious bay of 
Santa Barbara after a voyage of one 
hundred and fifty days from Boston. 

The brig expected to trade upon the 
coast of Upper California, but instead of 
going first to Monterey, the seat of gov¬ 
ernment and only custom house, where 
the cargo had to be entered, the captain 
had orders to put in at Santa Barbara 
and wait for the agent, who lived there 
and transacted all the business for the 
firm. Accordingly as soon as they had 
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TWO TEARS BEFORE 


' > picked him up they set off for Monterey. 
' The weather had changed again and for 
four days of rainy, stormy weather they 
beat up the coast against a violent head 
;yind. After some delay they entered the 
4 Bay of Monterey and found good anchor- 
) age where they could lie safe from the 
f " southeasters,” which were the chief 
( difliculty on this coast. 

I Then the trading began. A room was 
fitted up in the steerage, and the men, 
women and children were rowed out to 
the vessel to look at the cargo and make 
their purchases. The Pilgrim’s cargo 
consisted of everything under the sun— 
from Chinese fireworks to English cart- 
? wheels—and everything was sold very 
I dearly, partly because of the heavy duties 
A laid upon imports, and partly because of 
4 the great expense of the long voyage. 
^ The ship’s crew was busy from daylight 

i until dark in the boats, carrying goods 
and passengers, for everybody made a 
holiday to come on board and see the 
strange vessel even if they only bought 
a packet of pins. Thus engaged the men 
gained considerable knowledge of the 
character, dress and language of the peo¬ 
ple, and Dana himself borrowed a gram¬ 
mar and dictionary from the cabin and 
soon got the name of a linguist among 
the crew. 

As soon as the trade slackened at Mon¬ 
terey the brig left for Santa Barbara, and 
there the crew had their first glimpse of 
what taking up their own cargo would 
mean. They had come for hides, and 
had supposed when they left Boston that 
it was on a voyage of eighteen months 
or two years at most. It was found that 
the hides were scarce and yearly becoming 
I scarcer, and it would take a year at least 
! to collect their own cargo; in addition, 

I they learned for the first time that they 
' had also to collect a cargo for a large 
’ ship belonging to the same firm which 
I was .soon to come up the coast. The 
, gloomy prospect of two or three years 

I at the end of the earth, on a coast almost 
solitary, and in a country where there 
was no law, hung over the ship and the 
men became miserable and indifferent. 
Trouble was brewing and nothing went 
right. The captain c^juarreled with the 
cook, and disputed with the mate, and 
finally tied two men up to the shrouds 
and cruelly flogged them for fancied in¬ 
solence. After this the comfort of the 
voyage was at an end. 


^ The book is one of the best descrip¬ 
tions we have of life in California under 
Mexican rule, for the state did not be¬ 
come a part of the United States until 
fifteen years after Dana’s voyage. Scat¬ 
tered through it there are many incidents 
of persons and places which enable us to 
understand the coimtry of those days, 
when there were few white men in the 
whole region. Those of unmixed Spanish 
blood called themselves Castilians, and 
were very proud of the fact. Most of 
them, however, were part Indian. The 
Indians themselves were little more than 
slaves. Little farming was done, but 
there were great herds of cattle and 
horses. A good horse could be bought 
for ten dollar.^ or less, and the cattle were 
chiefly valued for their hides and tallow. 
Thousands were killed for these alone, 
and of course fresh meat was sold for 
almost nothing. 

Tor some time the brig cruised up and 
down the coast, collecting hides till she 
had as many as her hold would carry, 
and she then s.ii!ed to Sun Diego, where 
the firm had a hide-house built to hold 
forty thousand hides. There was not a 
man on board who did not go a dozen 
times into the house, and look around 
and make a calculation of the time it 
would require to fill it. As the hides 
came rough and uneven from the vessels 
they were piled outside the house and 
then carried through a regular course of 
pickling, drying and cleaning, in order 
that they might keep during a warm 
voyage. For this purpose an officer and 
some of tlie crew were left ashore and 
Dana was among the shore gang. He ' 
and Ihe others made their home in one ' 
corner of the large hide-house, which was ^ 
boarded off, and in which there were ^ 
berths, a table, a small locker for pots j 
eind spoons, and a hole cut to let in the 
light. The officer had a similar small 
room where he lived in state. 

His companions on the beach, other ) 
than the ship’s crew, were, for the most j 
part, bandwich Islanders, or, as they j 
called themselves. “ Kanakas.” Dana j 
liked these men for their kind-hearted- ) 
ness and intelligence and soon learned to | 
speak Mieir language, though they had j 
no books and very little education. 
Whatever one ot these men had. they ' 
shared with the others,—money, food, , 
clothes, even to the last pipe of tobacco . 
to put in their pipes. Then there was a ‘ 
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of allowing thn men to stay in sheltered 
places at work they were separated in 
different parts ot the ship and kept busy 
picking oakum. All these things young 
Dana was to find out during the long 
months of the journey, when the monot¬ 
ony of the days was broken only rarely 
by the sight of a sail. 

Through the late summer and autumn 
the ship ran on with few adventures upon 
her southerly course towards ('ape Horn. 
Once they were chased by pirates for a 
day and a night, but escaped by spread¬ 
ing more sail, and putting out all lights 
on board at nightfall In the latitude of 
the La Plata the first of the gales struck 
the brig, and early in November they 
sighted the Falkland Islands, as they 
ran between them and the mainland of 
Patagonia. They were now in the region 
of Cape Horn and saw the Magellan 
Clouds and the Southern Cross, the latter 
the brightest stars in the heavens. .All 
were prepared for tlie dreaded Cape 
weather and it did not delay its on¬ 
slaught upon them. A fine specimen of 
it appeared in a great cloud of dark 
slate-color which drove upon them from 
the southwest; in an instant the sea was 
lashed into a fury and it became almost 
as dark as at night. The sailors did their 
best to take in sail, but a cold sleet and 
driving bail almost froze them to the 
rigging; while the sails were stiff and 
wet, and the ropes and rigging covered 
with sleet and snow. The little brig 
plunged madly into this tremendous sea, 
and wave upon wave rushed in through 
the portholes and broke over the bows. 
An order was given to furl the jib, the 
sail forward of the foremast, and two of 
the men had to go out on the bowsprit. 
An old Swede (the best sailor on board) 
sprang forward and Dana followed him. 
As the vessel plunged downward the men 
were submergea in the sea up to their 
chins, and for some time could do noth¬ 
ing but hold on. No help came to them 
from the decks, for the fury of the wind 
and the breaking of the seas against the 
bows prevented any shout from being 
heard. At mt they succeeded in furling 
the jib, after a fashion, and came in to 
find all snug and the watch gone below, 
for they were soaked through and very 
cold. 

Day after day passed with but little 
change in the weather. The men’s 
clothes were all wei through and they 


had no means of drying them, and could 
only change from wet to wetter. They 
could not read or work below, for th^ 
hatches were closed and everything black 
and dirty. Their only relief was to come 
below when the watch was out, wring 
out their wet clothes, hang them up and 
turn in and sleep until the watch was 
called again. At night and morning they 
were allowed a tin pot full of hot tea 
sweetened with molasses, which, bad as 
it was, was the only warm food they had,. 
and which with their sea biscuit and cold 
salt beef comforted them somewhat. 
One of their shipmates then fell overboard 
heavily dressed with heavy coils of rope 
around his neck. He could not swim 
and probably sank immediately. This 
depressed the sailors seriously, for the 
man had been a fine seaman and a good 
shipmate, and one out of their little com- 
’pany was seriously missed. As was the 
custom, the captain immediately held an 
auction of his things, and in this way 
the trouble atid risk of keeping them 
through the voyage were avoided, and 
they were gcnerjlly sold for more than 
they were worth ashore. 

At the end of November they sighted 
land and made out the island of Juan 
Fernandez rising like a deep blue cloud 
out of the sea. The captain and some 
of Ihe crew went ashore to get fresh water, 
and they found that the i.sland was used 
by the Chilian government as a convict 
settlement, with a governor, a priest, half 
a dozen taskmasters, and a body of sol¬ 
diers to keep the prisoners in order. 

They saw neither land nor sail from 
the time of leaving Juan Fernandez until 
their arrival in California. Djina’s lot 
was lightened by being allowed to shift 
his berth from the steerage into the fore¬ 
castle and bunk and mess witti the crew 
forward. The weather in the Pacific was 
fair and the climate never extremely hot 
or cold. At last, early in January, they 
came to anchor in the sp>acious bay of 
Santa Barbara after a voyage of one 
hundred and fifty days from Boston. 

The brig expected to trade upon the 
coast of Upper California, but instead of 
going first to Monterey, the seat of gov¬ 
ernment and only custom house, where 
the cargo had to be entered, the captain 
had orders to put in at Santa Barbara 
and wait for the agent, who lived there 
and transacted all the business for the 
firm. Accordingly as soon as they had 
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picked him up they set off for Monterey. 
The weather had changed again and for 
four days of rainy, stormy weather they 
beat up the coast against a violent head 
^ind. After some delay they entered the 
Bay of Monterey and found good anchor¬ 
age where they could lie safe from the 
“ southeasters,” which were the chief 
difficulty on this coast. 

Then the trading began. A room was 
fitted up in the steerage, and the men, 
women and children were rowed out to 
the vessel to look at the cargo and make 
their purchases. The Pilgrim’s cargo 
consisted of everything under the sun— 
from Chinese fireworks to English cart¬ 
wheels--and everything was sold very 
dearly, partly because of the heavy duties 
laid u[)on imports, and partly because of 
(he great expense of the long voyage. 
The ship’s crew was busy from daylight 
until dark in the boats, carrying go^s 
and passengers, for everybody m^e a 
holiday to come on board and see the 
strange vessel even if they only bought 
a packet of pins. Thus engaged the men 
gained considerable knowledge of the 
character, dress and language of the peo¬ 
ple, and Dana himself borrowed a gram¬ 
mar and dictionary from the cabin and 
soon got the name of a linguist among 
the crew. 

As soon as the trade slackened at Mon¬ 
terey the brig left for Santa Barbara, and 
there the crew had their first glimpse of 
what taking up their own cargo would 
mean. They had come for hides, and 
had supposed when they left Boston that 
it was on a voyage of eighteen months 
or two years at most. It was found that 
the hides were scarce and yearly becoming 
scarcer, and it would take a year at least 
to collect their own cargo; in addition, 
they learned for the first time that they 
had also to collect a cargo for a large 
ship belonging to the same firm which 
was soon to come up the coast. The 
gloomy prospect of two or three years 
at the end of the earth, on a coast almost 
solitary, and in a country where there 
was no law, hung over the ship and the 
men became miserable and indifferent. 
Trouble was brewing and nothing went 
right. The captain quarreled with the 
rook, and disputed with the mate, and 
finally tied two men up to the shrouds 
and cruelly flogged them for fancied in¬ 
solence. After this the comfort of the 
voyage was at an end. 


The book is one of the best descrip¬ 
tions we have of life in California under 
Mexican rule, for the state did not be¬ 
come a part of the United States until 
fifteen years after Dana’s voyage. Scat¬ 
tered through it there are many incidents 
of persons and places which enable us to 
understand the country of those days, 
when there were few white men in the 
whole region. Those of unmixed Spanish 
blood called themselves Castilians, and 
were very proud of the fact. Most of 
them, however, were part Indian. The 
Indians themselves were little more than 
slaves. Little farming was done, but 
there were great herds of cattle and 
horses. A good horse could be bought 
for ten dollars or less, and the cattle were 
chiefly valued for their hides and tallow. 
Thousands were killed for these alone, 
and of course fresh meat was sold for 
almost nothing. 

For some time the brig cruised up and 
down the coast, collecting hides till she 
had as many as her hold would carry, 
and she then sailed to San Diego, where 
the firm had a hide-house built to hold 
forty thousand hides. There was not a 
man on board who did not go a dozen 
times into the house, and look around 
and make a calculation of the time it 
would require to fill it. As the hides 
came rough and uneven from the vessels 
they were piled outside tiie house and 
then carried through a regular course of 
pickling, drying and cleaning, in order 
that they might keep during a warm 
voyage. For this purpose an officer and 
some of the crew were left ashore and 
Dana was among the shore gang. He 
and the others made their home in one 
corner of the large hide-house, which was 
boarded off, and in which there were 
berths, a table, a small locker for pots 
and spoon.s, and a hole cut to let in the 
light. The officer had a similar small 
room where he lived in state. 

His companions on the beach, other 
than the ship’s crew, were, for the most 
part, Sandwich Islanders, or, as they 
called themselves. " Kanakas.” Dana 
liked these men for their kind-hearted¬ 
ness and intelligence and soon learned to 
speak their language, though th^ had 
no books and very little education. 
Whatever one ot these men had, they 
shared with the others,—money, food, 
clothes, even to the last pipe of tobacco 
to put in their pipes. Then there was a 
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large number of dogs, who were useful 
in guarding the beach at night. These 
same dogs, and a few chickens, made up 
the entire population of the beach. 

The men turned out every morning at 
the first signs of daylight, and allowing 
a short time for breakfast, got throu^ 
their labor between one and two o’clock, 
for there was a regular amount of work 
to do each day, and when that was done 
the time was their own. Just before sun¬ 
down, the dry hides were beaten and put 
in the house and the others in their vari¬ 
ous stages of preparation covered over. 
The evenings were their own and were 
usually spent at one another’s homes. 
The work was hard, disagreeable and tir¬ 
ing, but they became hardened to it, and 
the feeling of freedom made up for much. 
Through the season other vessels came 
to the beach to discharge or pick up 
hides, and the crews came ashore every 
evening and made a varied gathering from 
almost every country under the sun. The 
Pilgrim, too, from time to time brought 
fresh cargoes of hides, and the news that 
the company’s large ship, the Alert, had 
arrived, and that their own captain had 
taken charge of her and gone up to 
Monterey with her. 

Dana was becoming very anxious as 
to his own future. If he had to stay with 
the Pilgrim for four years, his chances 
of {mother career would be gone forever, 
for he would be a sailor in tastes and 
nautical knowledge, and his companions 
at college would have gone on and left 
him far behind. He became then eager, 
as indeed were all the crew, though for 
different reasons, to get home. But if 
the worst came to the worst and he was 
forced to stay at sea the best he could do 
was to qualify himself for an officer, and 
for that purpose must learn practical 
seamanship on board ship, and must 
leave his hide-curing and join in the 
cruising upon the coasts. When the Alert 
arrived he obtained permission from the 
captain to exchange with one of the erdw 
and accordingly entered upon a new life 
at sea once more. 

The new.ship was better in many re¬ 
spects than the Pilgrim, in order and 
cleanliness, in discipline and good feeling. 
Dana had mended and generally over¬ 
hauled his wardrobe during his time 
ashore and in spare time now had nothing 
to do but read when he could find a 
rare book among the chests of the crew. 


But this was too good to last and rough 
weather came on, when all hands were 
ordered on deck to make or trim sail, 
and the men’s clothes got wet through 
again as they had done off Cape Horn, 
and again there was no place to dry them. 
So the winter through there was little 
difference in the seasons, and the months 
were given up to collecting the tale of 
hides that the company expected and 
taking them down to the hide-house to be 
prepared for the voyage. 

At last in March came the first assur¬ 
ance that the voyage was really drawing 
to a close. The captain gave orders for 
the ship to go down to San Diego, to dis¬ 
charge everything from the ship, clean 
her out, take in hides, wood, water, etc., 
and set sail for Boston. There followed 
six or eight weeks of the hardest work 
they had yet seen, from the gray of the 
. morning till starlight, with only just 
time to swallow their meals. The hides 
were stowed in the hold by hand, and 
then “ steeved ” or forced down, by whirli 
a bundled hides are pressed into a place 
where one could not be forced by hand. 
The crew was a cheery one, and filled with 
the hope of home, and songs rose and foil 
in tune with the work. All this time 
they lived upon nothing but fresh beef,— 
fri^ beefsteaks three times a day,- - 
morning, noon, and night. A whole bul¬ 
lock lasted but four days, but all were in 
perfect health and needed the heavy food 
to keep up with the heavy work and 
exposure. 

The Pilgrim was not returning to Bos¬ 
ton, but Dana knew that the owners 
through the influence of his friends h:ul 
arranged for him to go back in the Alert 
and his heart was easy. One day be re 
ceived a summons into the cabin, and go¬ 
ing aft found his own captain and tht 

agent thete. Captain T- turned to 

him. 

“ Dana, do you want to go home in the 
ship? ” he asked. 

“ Certainly, sir,” Dana replied. “ I 
expect to go home in the ship.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ you must get some 
one to go in your place on board 
the Pilgrim.” Such a blow was so un¬ 
expected that for a moment Dana was 
completely taken aback. As soon as his 
wits came to him he told the captain 
plainly that he had a letter in his chest 
informing him that the owners had writ¬ 
ten the captain to send him home in the 


) 
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Alert. His firmness enra^ the captain, 
and had he bc^n frien£ess and poor, 
there is no doubt that he would have 
been condemned to spend two more years 
in California. 

With over forty thousand hides, thirty 
thousand horns, and barrels of otter and 
beaver skins, the Alert pulled up anchor 
and set sail. The ship was only hsdf 
manned, and loaded so deep that every 
heavy sea washed her fore and aft, the 
forecastle leaked, and the journey round 
the Horn had to be made in the depth 


As the ship neared the home port, great 
p^arations went ahead to make her 
trim. The rigging was set up and tarred, 
the masts stayed, the ship scraped and 
painted inside and out. After a voyage 
of one hundred and thirty-five days they 
came up the harbor and by night lay 
snug, with all sails furled, sam in Boston 
Harbor, the long, perilous voyage «aded. 

In those da3rs the life of the common 
sailor was very hard. The captains had 
absolute power and many were brutal and 
cruel. The members of the crew could 
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This is a picture of State Street, Boston, at the time that Dana made his famous voyage. The old State 
House still stands, but the other buildings are different. Costumes have changed as well as everything else. 


of winter, yet the men made the best of it, 
though drenching rain kept them in a 
state of perpetual discomfort, and scurvy 
made its ravages upon the crew. All 
fresh food soon mve out and things were 
beginning to locm bad when they hailed 
a brig outward bound from New York 
which gave them potatoes and onions and 
thus arrested the progress of the dread 
disease. Scurvy is hardly known these 
days, but then it was common. It is 
caus^ by a lack of fresh fruits or vege¬ 
tables. Then salt provisions were the 
usual food, and prisons and ships often 
had many cases. Now fresh meat can be 
carri^ in the ice chest, and more atten¬ 
tion is paid to canying vegetables. 


do nothing in self-defence while on ship, 
and except in a case of unprovok^ 
murder, &eir complaints on shore had 
little effect. In the story we find many 
instances of the harshness which sailors 
were compelled to endure. Sick men were 
neglected, or set to work when too weak 
to stand. Everything in the way of 
clothing the sailor bou|hf from the ship 
was c^rged to him at a very high price, 
and Ik was lucky if he had any of his 
wages left when the ship reached the home 
port after a long voyage. He was com- 

E elled to get another ship at once, where 
e was likely to be just as badly off. ^ It 
is not surprising that the common sailor 
was careless and reckless. 





























YOUNG WILD ELEPHANTS BEING LED CAPTIVE BY TRAINED ANIMALS 


THE HUNTERS OF THE WII>D 

HOW THE ANIMALS CAME TO THE ZOO 


AX 7 "HEN we spend 
V * a day at the 
Zoological Park, in 



New York, and see the enor¬ 
mous number Of animals, birds, 
and reptiles there, we cannot 
but feel that we have around 
us a little model of the whole 
animal world. Of course, there are 
still many ^ecies of animals and birds 
not represented, for there are many 
which it is impossible to keep alive 
in captivity. However, we have be¬ 
fore us a collection drawn from all 
quarters of the world. 

They have come from the vast 
spaces of Australia, from the jungle 
of India, from the sub-tropical forests 
of South America, from the rolling 
prairies of North America, from the 
burning plains of Africa, from the 
frozen North, from the little islands 
where it is always summer; they are 
taken from the wild highlands of 
Tibet, from the steep sides of the Aljis, 
from caves and burrows, from the air, 
and from the sea. 

Many of the animals, after their 
capture, have made long journe3rs on 
foot through the desert, have been 
carried in ships across the sea, and 
have been treated on their vtay with 
as much care and anxiety as if they 
were royal princes. There are many 


pther zoos like the 
one in New York, not 
ail so well stocked, 
still good. There are 


several good collections in the 
United States and more than 
forty in Europe, to say nothing 
of private collections and a host 
of menageries. 

To get together great families of 
animals such as these needs a world¬ 
wide system of hunting. We can see 
that this must be so when we look at 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
hippopotamus, with their huge bulk, 
and terrible strength; the lions and 
tigers and leopards, with their savage 
natures, their strength, and speed; 
the bears, with their fierce, slow 
strength; the monkeys, with their 
agility and cleverness; the snakes, 
with their deadly powers. 

Probably his own misfortunes first 
taught man how to capture animals 
more powerful than himself. The 
men of old times saw mammoths and 
other great creatures made prisoners 
by the marshes into which they wan¬ 
dered; and, desiring food, these men 
gathered their forces and attacked 
the imprisoned animals where they 
were. Then, having practised this 
for some time, they easily learned 
how to catch these animals by making 
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traps for them, simply by digging a 
pitfall into which the creatures feu. To 
tins day we employ this method for the 
capture of many of the animals which 
come to f)ur zoos, particularly for the 
rhinoceros and the hippopotamus. Men 
often sli(j(jt the parent animals, and 
captnic'the young ones as best they can. 
But the methodical hunter lays his plans 
more deliberately. 

OW THE HIPPOPOTAMUS AND RHINO¬ 
CEROS ARE TRAPPED 

As we already know, the mother 
liiyUioixitamus, when slic takes her young 
oii(‘ out from home to drink at a pool. 
Sends him on ahead, while she brings up 
Ihe rear, carefully looking out for danger. 
Till' hunter seeks the well-beaten paths 
in till" r(‘eds or grass or bushes leading 
to and from the water which the luppo- 
potainusos take. When he has found 
one he digs a pit in it and covers it ovci • 
with houghs. The baby hippopotamus 
and the mother trot along, and suddenly, 
as the youngster puts liis foot down, the 
earth seems to open under him, and he 
disapjx’ars from sight. 

Xow, if it w'ere an optui enemy which 
h.id attacked her little one, the mother 
would charge him with all her strength, 
but this disappearance is so mysterious 
that she turns round and holts for home 
The hunters lome up, slip a noose over 
the head and front feet of the little one, 
then raise him from his prison, tie all 
four legs, and bind him up so that he can 
be carried away. 

^TAME RHINOCEROS AND ITS FRIENDS 

Much of the same plan is adopted for 
the snaring of the young ihinoceros, but 
here the difficulties are less, for the young 
rhinoceros is a better-tempered fellow 
than the other, and can soon be taught 
to follow his captors like a dog. A 
rhinoceros captured m Africa at once 
made friends with a tame goat, a vulture, 
a stork, and a baboon, and all the way 
down to the coast these friends were not 
to be separated. Especially was the 
young animal friendly with the goat, for 
it was updh the milk of this creature 
that it was first fed. The rhinoceros 
was taken to Germany, but its captors 
had to send tlie goat with it, and when 
it was last photographed it had grown 
to be quite a big rhinoceros, while the 
goat was the proud mother of two kids, 
which also lived with the rhinoceros. 


Most of the lions which we see in zoos 
and menageries were captured when 
young, though many are bom in cap¬ 
tivity. They are not taken without a 
struggle, unless they are very young, for 
when only six weeks or two months old 
they make a brave fight for liberty. 
Therefore, the hunters generally throw 
a net or cloth over them. 

If they arc very young, they have to 
be reared by the kind attention of some 
other animal. For this purpose goats 
and kind - tempered dogs are use<l. 
Naturally, these animals are a little 
alarmed at first at the rough and fierce 
manners of their foster-children, but 
there is a marvelous power of friendshij) 
between a mother .animal and baby 
aninuls, even if the baby animals are of 
an entirely different order. 

The su me practice applies to thecaptui e 
of tigers as to that of lions. When full- 
grown lions or tigers have to be talcen, it 
IS a much more seriou.s business. Many 
hunters make the old pitfall; tlien, wlien 
the animal has tumbled in, they lasso its 
feet and head, .nd throw a net over it. 
But often tlie animal injures itself m Us 
fall, and dies. 

A GIANT MOUSE-TRAP SET TO CATCH A 
BEAST OF PREY 

The s.ifer w’ay, tlii'iidore, is to set .1 
sort of gigantic mouse-trap. 'I'lie door 
leading into tlie cage is h(*ld up by <i 
spring. When the lion or tiger enters, 
and takes the bait, the spring is nileased 
and the door shuts down w'ltli a bang. 
Sometimes a lion, with more cunning 
than its fellows, suspects one of these 
traps, and, instead of walking into it, 
lies down and hides outside in w'aiting 
for the men who set the ti.ip. (.tin* lion 
wOiich w'as trap])ed got one of its pa.v. 
shut in by the door, and when the 
hunters came up to .secure the animal, it 
made a trememlous effort, burst open 
the trap, and, springing out, killed two 
of its would-be captors. 

The same sort of trap serves for the 
leopard, the hyena, and the wolf, though 
the American master of craft, the wol¬ 
verine, has been known to travel forty 
miles, stealing the bait from trap after 
trap set to catch it, and never once en¬ 
tering one of them, 

T he swift cheetah famous among 

INDIAN HUNTERS 

The cheetah is one of the animals 
most commonly trapped in India, where 




WATCHING FOR THE WILD ELEPHANTS 


The capture of wild elephants alive is a nty emtiiig business, and months are occupied m preparing for 
the hunt A great enclosure is built, and hundreds of natives, armed with rifles, drums, and firebrands, 
surround the haunts of the elephants, and, by frightening them with noise and fire, ^ive them into 
the enclosure, of Which we see a corner in this picture. They are afterwards secured and tamed. 


. 1 ^- * 


The driving of the wild elephants into the enclosure is watched by Europnns from a platform built Ugh up 
in a tree. Any number up to a hundred elephants may be caught at one time in this way. When they have 
been in the enclosure for some time, tame elephants, which have been trained for the purpose, are driven in, 
and these occupy the attention of the captives while their legs are being tied to tree-trunks by natives. 
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the native princes keep packs of these 
animals for hunting. An interesting 
tiling is that cheetahs, to be good 
liuntcrs, must be caught wild; those 
which have been bom in captivity are 
worthless for the work. The natives 
have a peculiar way of catching these 
an iinals. Grown-up cheetahs are wanted, 
and the grown-up cheetah is the fastest 
runner in the world. Probably the 
fleetest thing on legs, next to itself, is 
the swiftest of antelopes. Should a 
cheetah see an 
antelope two 
hundred yards 
away, it runs 
with such amaz¬ 
ing speed that it 
can catch the 
antelope before 
It has run four 
hundred yards. 

Luckily for the 
antelopes, the 
chcetsdi can run 
only for a short 
distance. 

When wild, the 
cheetah, after 
killing an animal, 
retires to some 
secluded ^ot to 
sleep off the 
effects of its 
meal. When it 
is hungry, it goes 
to a place where 
many cheetahs 
meet, generally 
in the neighbor¬ 
hood of a tree. 

The natives tie 
running nooses 
to this tree, and the cheetah gets its 
head fast in one of these and so is easily 
captured. 

^ATCHING THE GIANT GIRAFFE 

When men set out to catch giraffes 
or deer, elands, and other animals from 
which litUe or no danger to themselves 
is to be feared, they approach very 
cautiously and quietly as near as possible 
to a herd, then suddenly dash out on 
their horses into the open in pursuit. 
Away go giraffes, zebras, and gnus, and 
gazelles, and antelopes in company. 
There are young ones with them, and it 
these that the men capture. They 




THE GORILLA DI A TREE 
No man has ever caught a grown-up gorilla alive. 


really do not want the old ones, for they 
would be likely to die. Many animah 
do die in this way, from a mixture of 
fright and sorrow. The young of wild 
anunals, however, are like children; 
though they may feel their griefs acutely 
for the time being, they soon forget the 
bitterness of their sorrow. The young 
ones are introduced to cows or motherly 
goats, which, after a few protests, give 
the little things all the milk they need, 
and so fortify them for the long march 

which they will 
have to ' make 
night by night, 
when the hot 
sun is out of 
sight, down to 
some seaport. 


T he fierce 
GORILLA THAT 
DIES WHEN IT 
LOSES ITS 
FREEDOM 
Men have 
caught species of 
nearly all the 
known apes and 
monkej-s. Yes, 
even young goril¬ 
las and chimpan¬ 
zees and gibbons 
have been taken. 
Hunters have 
never >et man¬ 
aged to take an 
adultgonlla alive, 
and probably 
never will, so 
fearful is its 
strength, so un¬ 
yielding its fero¬ 
city. If they did. 


IS 


it would, probably die by starving itself, 
Even the little ones cannot be kept 
alive, so homesick are they, and so 
delicate through the change of climate 
and of food. No gorilla has had a 
longer life in captivity than the famous 
one that lived in the Bronx Zoo for 
almost a year. 

Hunters find it easy to catch monkeys 
and baboons. There are all sorts of 
wa}^ of catching monkeys, for they are 
great thieves, and will go wherever food 
is to be got. .In India the monkey is 
sacred, because an old tradition tells 
that a monkey god helped to do a great 
work for the people of the country. 
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A WILD ELEPHANT BEING TIED TO A TREE 


Tame elephants are very skilful in assistinK hunters to tie captured animals, and they seem to enloy the 
business thoroughly. They entice the captiees near suitable trees, and all through show almost human 
intelligence. Here two tame elephants are leading a young udld one to a tree, while a man is about to put 
a rope round the captive s leg. Tame elephants sometimes use their trunks to protect the hunters. 


One after another the legs of a captured elephant are fastened to etout trees. The creature grows furious, 
but, after wasting his energy in puUing and trumpeting, becomes cahansted, and gives in. Then he is treated 
to luscious food, and gradually becoiacs tamer, until at last he can be untiM. Here the elephant seen in the 
upper picture has guven up the atruggle, and lain dovm. When a wild elephant will not lift up a leg so that 
he can be tied, the nuntera tickle his foot with a laa^ and he at ones raises it and the rope is supped under it. 
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Therefore, recognizing that they are 
secure from injury, they become very 
bold, and are a re^ nuisance. Out in 
the wilds they have great battles, and 
fight in the natives* gardens, doing griev¬ 
ous damage to the poor people's crops. 
One wily native decided to punish the 
ring-leader of a swarm of monkeys which 
had injured him in way. 

He made a hole in the ground, and in 
it he placed a nice ripe banana. He 
concealed round the mouth of the hole 
the noose of a rope, which he hid in the 
sand. This rope ran through an iron 
ring which was attached to the trunk of 
a tree near by ; and the end of the rope 
the n.ative himself held as he hid and 
waited. Up came the monkeys, the bold 
old male leader coming out into the open, 
while all his wives and children rcmainetl 
for the time being hiding in the bush*'s. 
Ambling up he caught sight of the banana 
lying in the hole and grabbed at it. The 
n.itivo pulled the rope, and the noose 
closed round the arm of the monkey. 

A good jiull at the rope drew the 
monkey up to the tree where the iron 
ling was fastened. Then the native 
c.'ime out, and. w'alking round and round 
the tree, w'ouud the rope round the 
inonkev nil lie was securely fastened 
The man then got a pot of soap anti a 
brush, lathered the monkey, and sluivcd 
him. Then he releasetl the monkey, who 
returned to his companions. They gazed 
upon him with amazement and disgust, 
fell on him and beat him, and drove him 
aw.iy. Their band broke up, and the 
man and his crops were left in peace. 

A WILY NATIVE TRAP FOR FIERCE 
BABOONS 

Baboon-trapping is exciting. It is 
easy to catch the animals, but the danger 
comes when they have to be handled, 
for their bite is terrible, and their 
strength is almost beyond belief. The 
hunters block up aU the drinkingrplaces 
but one. Near this they construct a 
trap like a hut, with a spring door. This 
is left open for some time, and grain is 
scatte^ in and about the trap, till the 
animals look i^n it as a sort of refresh¬ 
ment-room. 'Then one day, when many 
are inside, a hunter pulls the trigger, the 
door shuts down, and the baboons are 
prisoners. 

But no man dares go in to secure them. 
So pronged sticks are thrust through the 
sides of the trap, and by this means the 


baboijns arc fixed, one by one, without 
hurt, to the walls of the hut, while their 
legs are secured. After they are thus 
tied, they are muzzled, and wrapped 
from head to foot in canvas, till tliey look 
like mummies. Very soon this treat¬ 
ment tames them, and they are placed in 
cages. 

E LEPHANT-CATCHING: ITS EXCITEMENT 
AND DANGERS 

Elephant-catching is exciting and in¬ 
teresting. These great animals are so 
much used for work in India that it is ' 
necessary to make frequent hunts for < 
their capture, because elephants are i 
rarely born in captivity. There are four | 
Ways in which these hunts are carried ' 
out. Theie is the hidden pitfall, into 
which the poor creatures tumble, often 
in] uring themselves badly. Another way 
is for brave natives to steal up to a wild 
elephant as the herd is running away, 
and to cast a noose round its leg. Then 
the rope is twisted round the trunk of a 
tree, so securing the runaway. A third 
plan is to pursue a herd, the hunter riding 
on an elephiiiit, and casting a noose over 
any one that he can catch. This, how'- 
ever, is not satisfactory, for by tins means 
only the slowest, and tlierelorc not the 
best, animals are c.'iight, and there is 
great risk of injury, not only to Uie Jlee- 
ing elephant, but to that which is jairsii- 
ing, as w'cll as to its ruler, 'Die best- 
known way of capturing elephants is to 
surround a herd and take them all. 

When food is scarce, a large herd of 
elephants will break up into si*\'eral 
small groups, the several parties keeping 
a few miles apart from each other and ) 
coming together again when lains have j 
made food plentiful. The hunter, go || 
out throe months in advance of the lime j| 
fixed for the actual attempt at capture, j 
The party of men numbers two or 1 
three hundred. Their work is to find out | 
the groups of elephants, and gradually j 
to drive them all together. The men i 
make, as it were, a ring round that part > 
of the country over which the scattered || 
herds are distributed. All work toward j| 
one centre and to this the elephants are 
gradually driven. Generally the wild 
elephant will seek safety in night rather 
than attack a man. 

While the hunters are slowly working | 
the elephants up to a certain point, other i 
men are busy preparing a great enclosure. < 
A space of ground is fenced round with J 













a ^ant stockade, each piece of timber 
being the trunk of a strong tree. There 
is only one way into this—a narrow, 
funnel-shaped opening, which is closed 
once the herd has entered. At last, 
on the day fixed, the whole herd— 
males, females, and little ones—^is driven 
toward this entrance. So far tlie task 
of the hunters has only been to keep 
the elephants together day and night. 

By ^y they fire their guns to keep 
them within certain bounds; at night 
they light large fires to keep them from 
breaking out of the ring. Now that the 
animals are at last in the fatal en- 
clo.sure, the time has come for the 
mahouts, as the elephant - keepers are 
called, to show their skill. But no 
matter how skilful 


they are, they could 
“tie 


do very little were 
it not for the help 
given by tame ele¬ 
phants, as will be 
seen in the follow¬ 
ing account of a 
capture. 

A herd of wild 
elephants had been 
driven into a safe 
enclosure, and two 
tame elephants, 
bearing their riders, 
entered. One liad 
been doing good 
service in captivity 
for over a hundred 
years. The other 
clejihant, named 
Siribeddi, was about 
fifty years of age. She entered the cn 
closure with a noiseless step, carrying 
two men on her back, and sauntered 
along with a simple air toward where 
the trapped elephants were. Every now 
and then slie stopped to pluck a tuft 
of grass or a few leaves, as though she 
were engaged in the most ordinary work. 
The older elephant jogged innocently 
along behind. As the two tame ele¬ 
phants drew near, the wild ones advanced 
to meet them, and their leader put his 
trunk in a friendly way over the head 
of Siribeddi. 

Siribeddi crept after him, and gave 
the man with the noose a chance to slip 
down and put it over the other ele¬ 
phant’s foot. He saw the danger, and 
shook off the rope; then he turned to 





A HERD OF CAPTURED WILD ELEPHANTS 
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make a furious attack upon the man, 
who would have been killed had not 
Siribeddi driven back the attacking 
elephant. 

The herd again formed a circle, and 
the two tame elephants pushed their 
way into the middle of the group, one 
on each side of the largest male, 
so that the three stood abreast. The 
niale made no resistance, but showed 
his uneasiness by shifting from foot to 
foot. The man with the noose now 
crept up, and, waiting until the elephant 
lifted a liind foot, drew the rope tightly 
round it. The other end of the rope was 
fastened to Siribeddi’s collar. When 
the noose had been fixed, Siribeddi in¬ 
stantly drew back, dragging the elephant 
with her. The old 
elephant followed. 

The wild ele¬ 
phant had to be 
drawn backwards 
for fully thirty 
yards, struggling 
and plunging afl 
the way. But 
Siribeddi knew her 
business. She 
walked round and 
round a tree, wind¬ 
ing tlic rope round 
it, all the time 
holding it tight. 
With all her 
strength she could 
not draw the ele¬ 
phant close up to 
the tree, so the old 
elephant now ap¬ 


proached, and facing him, licad to head 
and shoulder to shoulder, forced him back¬ 
wards. At every step Siribeddi drew 
in the slackened rope, and finally brought 
the wild elephant to the very foot of 
the tree. Then the man tied the second 
hind log to the tree, after which the tame 
elephants placed themselves on each 
side of him, so the man could creep down 
and draw a rope round his fore feel, and 
he was a prisoner. 

The largest and strongest female 
elephant is generally the leader of the 
herd, and there is often a strong family 
resemblance between members of the 
same herd. In India even the elephants 
are known as "high-caste ” or "low-caste ” 
according to their distinctive marks. 

CONIIHUEa ON FACC 6)19. 
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A GREAT PIONEER 


Daniel Boone is here represented on a hunting expedition in his old age. Up to the end of his long life he 
I hunting trips, sometimes with only one companion, and it is said that on one of these trips he 
traveled across the continent, and that he saw the wonders of the region, that is now Yellowatone Irark 











A Pioneer's Log Cabin in the Backwoods. 

TWO AMERICAN PIONEERS 


\ the pioneers of 
* 1 an army are the 
men who, armed with * * 
spades and axes, go ^ 

before the main body to prmare a 
camp, dig- trenches, or bridge a 
rivers. So we can easily see how 
the word came to be used as a name 
for men who strike out on a new path, 
making a way for others to follow. 
When we speaik of “ The Pioneers ” in 
the history of North America, we mean 
particularly those men who left the 
older settlements and struck out into 
the forest, across rivers and mountains, 
plains and deserts, to make new homes 
in the wilderness. They were brave, 
hardy men, filled with great courage. 
Sometimes they left the older setde- 
I ments to make room for other mem¬ 
bers of their families. Sometimes on a 
hunting expedition, they wandered 
into a more than usually fertile or 
beautiful spot, of which they made 
haste to tell ^eir friends. A few of 
them, like Cooper’s “ Pathfinder,” 
grew to love the quiet and loneliness 
of the woods. The sound of the wind 
in the trees and the song of the river 
were more to them than the voices of 
meRj and they fled at the approach of 
civilization. Some of them were men 
to whom any kind of settled life was 
hateful. Others set out in search of 
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gold, like the miners 

P — of California, or, 

nearer our own time, irra 
of Alaska and the Jwm 
northern part of British Columbia. Wx 
Where they went others followed, 

** and we owe it to the pioneers that jfv 
the vast prairies of the West, over ^ 
which the buffalo roamed, have be- 
come a granary for millions, and the 
busy hum of cities is heard where once 
the howl of the wolf broke the silence. ^ 

T he best known of American Km 

PIONEERS gL 

Many of the picturesque band of 
early pioneers are to us nameless. 
Others had names which will be & 
handed down through history, and ^ 
perhaps the best known of all, not so 
much for what he did, as for what he 
was, is Daniel Boone. 

Throughout Daniel Boone’s long ^ 
life, the frontier was his home, and 
from his early childhood to his old ^ 
age his da3rs were full of adventure, g 
It is strange to us now to think of the U 9 
Schuylkill Valley as being on the 
frontier, but when he was bom there, 
in 1734, not fifty years before the 
Declaration of Independence, it was'©/ 
just on the edge of civilization. He 
was bom in a log cabin, and until late 
in his life he did not know what it 
was to live in a less priniitivc dwelling. 





THE BOOK OF BIEIV AND WOMEN 


It is always interesting to know some* 
thing about the family of a noted man. 
We like to ask about his people, where 
they came from and what they were like, 
and fortunately in the case of Daniel 
Boone we can answer all these questions. 
Some years before the time that our story 
begins, a Devonshire weaver came to 
settle in the Quaker colony of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, bringing with him his wife and a 
large family of boys and girls, whose 
influence for good in the country has 
been great and far-reaching. Squire 
Boone, one of these boys, married Sarah 
Morgan, a Welsh Quakeress, and Daniel 
Boone was one of their sons. Both his 
father and mother were brave and good, 
and taught their children the self- 
dependence, self-control, large patience 
and loyalty for which Daniel was noted. 

L ife on the 
FRONTIEH 


There were few schools in the country 
in those days, and none within his reach, 
and it was not until he was fourteen that 
he got a chance to learn to read and 
write. Then his brother’.^ marriage gave 
the boy a sister-in-law who gladly taught 
him all she knew,—^reading, writing, and 
a little arithmetic. But though he was 
able to gain little knowledge from books, 
he learned many things from nature. He 
knew well the trees and plants in the 
forest, and was familiar with the haunts 
and habits of the .wild things that made 
the woods their home. 

About five or six miles away from his 
clearing, Daniel’s father owned some good 
pasture land, to which the cows were sent 
to graze each summer. There the boy’s 
moUter took him every year from the 
time that he was ten years old, and there 
they stayed until the cold weather forced 
them to go home again. His task was not 
an easy one. He had to keep the cattle 
from straying away into the deep forest 
through the day, and in the evening 
drive them back to the log .enclosure 
round the cabin, where he helped his 
mother to fasten them up for the night, 
safe from wild beasts and thieving 
Indlkns. 


T he INDIANS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


For themselves they had no fear of the 
Indians, who were always friendly to the 
Pennsylvanians. From his earliest in¬ 
fancy Daniel was familiar with the silent 
Red Men, who came perhaps to trade their 


furs for the cloth and blankets that his 
father wove, or stood to watch the sparks 
that flew from the anvil in his black¬ 
smith’s shop. Or perhaps two or three 
of them would come on a cold winter’s 
night to ask for shelter from the storm, 
and wrapping themselves in their deer¬ 
skins, would lie down to sleep on the 
cabin floor, with their feet to the log 
burning on the low hearth. He soon 
learned to imitate them, as they glided 
through the forest, and it was in these 
early days that he gained the knowledge 
of their ways, which helped him out of 
many a difficulty in the Indian warfare 
in which all the settlers were forced to 
take a part. 

In spite of hard work, he had plenty of 
time for play, and it was during his sum¬ 
mer days in the woods that he laid the 
foundation for his fame as a hunter. At 
first, his only weapon was a sapling tom 
up by the roots and trimmed down until 
it was just such a weapon as the staff 
which David used to kill the lion and the 
bear. His father was very proud of his 
skill in bringing down game by flinging 
this light dub, and when he was twelve 
years old gave him a rifle of his own. 
With this he soon became an unerring 
marksman, and henceforth kept the 
family larder well supplied with food, for 
the forests around his home swarmed with 


game. 

T he BOONE FAMILY MOVES TO 
NORTH CAROLINA 

When he was about sixteen, the family 
left Pennsylvania, and traveled down 
through the Shenandoah Valley into 
North Carolina. It was a long journey 
for a large family to take with their 
horses, cattle, implements and household 
goods, but they traveled slowly, and 
Daniel had plenty of time to go on long 
hunts and explore the country through 
which they passed. They took two years 
on the way, but at length they reached 
their destination, and settled down at 
Blue Lick in the Yadkin Vall^. 

These “Licks,” of which we read so 
much, were very interesting places. In 
many parts of our country, and especially 
in Kentucky, there are a number of salt 
springs, and from time immemorial these 
springs were haunted by wild animals, 
who came to lick the salt left by the 
water as it flowed away. Th^ kept the 
ground around the spring licked bare, 
and so the place was called a “ lick.” 
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EARLY DAYS IN KENTUCKY 
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Thu rather crude picture is taken from an old drawing, repreaenting Daniel Boone and hie friende rescuing 
his daughter and two companions from a party of Indiana who had captured them. The three girls were 
on the Kentucky River, near the Fort at Boonesborough, when their canoe was carried to the other 
side by the current, and the Indians, who were hiding in the bushes, caught them and carried them 
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Thb picture chows the ruins of Dsnlel Boone's csb!n at Femme OssgCp In what la now the stats of Mis¬ 
souri. When Boone left the western part of Virginia^ in 1799* to find a place where he would hare “ elbow 
room," as he called It, he crossed over Into Louisiana, which had been transferred by France to Spain, at 
the end 01 the French and Indian War. It became part of the United States by the Leuittana Purchase. 












THE BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN 


Y oung boons goes to fight 
AGAINST THE INDIANS 

For the next three years Daniel lived 
at home, helping his father and brothers 
in the blacksmith shop in the winter, and 
in the summer going off on long hunting 
trips. But when he was twenty-one. War 
broke out with the French and Indians, 
and his hunting ended until it was over. 
The war, which is called the French and 
Indian, or the Seven Years’ War, had 
been brewing for some time. A struggle 
was going on between the French and 
British for possession of the country west 
of the mountains. The warlike northern 
tribes of Indians were friendly to the 
French, and encouraged by them began 
to make raids on the Indians who were 
friendly to the British. Soon they be¬ 
came bolder, and began to attack the set¬ 
tlements which had been made in the .val¬ 
leys between the mountain chains. I'hen 
the French built forts in territory which 
was claimed by Virginia, and under their 
leadership the hostile Indians became 
very daring. 

In 1756 General Braddock with a 
small army was sent from England to 
drive back the intruding Frenchmen, and 
teach their Indian allies a lesson. The 
expedition ended badly. General Brad- 
•dock knew nothing about Indian warfare, 
but would not listen to the advice of the 
frontiersmen who were with him, because 
he thought they knew nothing about the 
profession of arms. In consequence, he 
fell into an aipbush, and although he and 
his men fought bravely, they were de¬ 
feated, and he himself was killed. Daniel 
Boone was with the army, and was in the 
thick of the fight. 

B oone begins to explore 
THE wilderness 

He was married shortly after this to 
Rebecca Bryan, the daughter of one of 
their nearest neighbors, and settled down 
to a life of hunting, trapping, black- 
smithing and farming. But though he 
lived for many years in the little log 
house that he built, his days were not 
peaceful. Once the Indian wars had be¬ 
gun, they did not cease until after Can¬ 
ada was taken from the French in 17631 
and at one time there was so much dan¬ 
ger that Daniel thought it best to teke his 
wife and little ones out to Virginia for 
a while. 

But he soon came back, and took his 
full share in the fighting. We know that 


he was present at some of the battles, and 
once he went away down into Tennessee, 
—it is thought on a scouting expedition. 
Up to a few years ago, a tree stood on 
the banks of Boone Creek, in Tennessee, 
on which was cut an inscription reading: 

D. Boon 
cilled a BAR 
on this tree 
year 

1760. ' 

i 

After peace came he devoted more and ' 
more of his time to hunting, and in fact * 
made it his principal occupation. Very , 
soon he began to think of changing his 1 
abode, for there were now a great many ^ 
families living in the valley, and it is ^ 
said that he liked his nearest neighbors 
to be so far away that he could not see 
their chimney smoke as it curled in the 
breeze. 

In 1765, he set out on horseback, with ^ 
seven other men, to find his way to Flor¬ 
ida, which was then a new colony. They 
had a terrible journey down through the j 
swamps, and once nearly died of hunger, j 
for the hunting was very poor, and food 1 
hard to get. However, he reached Pen- ) 
sacola, and might have gone to live there, | 
if his wife, when he told her of the trip, \ 
had not decided against it. She knew t 
that he would be unhappy unless he had 1 
plenty of his beloved hunting. ) 

T he “ DARK AND BLOODY GROUND ” { 

CALLED KENTUCKY jj 

Then he turned his thoughts westward | 
to the land beyond the mountains,— A 
Kentucky, the “ dark and bloody | 
ground ” of the Indians, of which he had i 
heard many wonderful tales. V 

He made an attempt to find it in 1767, a 
and,, with one companion, actually spent 
the winter there without knowing that he < 
had reached it, but it was not until 1769 
that he set out on the expedition that 
made him one of the founders of the 
state. It was his report, based on ob- <> 
servations made on this second trip, which ‘ * 
induced Colonel Henderson to organize 
the famous Transylvania Company. 

This time, he and his companions pene¬ 
trated into the country. They climbed 
up over the Blue Ridge Mountains, the V 
Stone and Iron Mountains, through Moc- I 
casin Gap of Oinch Mountain, through o 
Powell’s Valley, ud a hunter’s trail j* 
through Cumbnland Gap until th^ 
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struck the “ Warrior’s Path,” beatoi by 
the feet of generations of Indian war 
parties, and so down into the forests of 
Kentucky. 

A lone in the 
I WOODS 


Daniel did not leave Kentudty, the 
land of his dreams, for two years, and 
twice was left alone for montlu, without 
even a dog as companion. But during 
these lonely months he was not idle. He 
wandered all over the country, exploring 
it in every direction, noting its beauties, 
its well-watered plains and valleys, and 
storing up in his active mind knowledge 
that was of great value to the settlers who 
followed him into this fertile region. His 
brother Squire, who had been his com¬ 
panion during the year, came back in De¬ 
cember, and they spent another winter in 
the woods. But this time they fell in 
with another party of hunters who met 
them in a curious way. One evening 
when these men were making camp, they 
heard what, in that place, was a most ex¬ 
traordinary noi.se. Motioning his com¬ 
panions to be silent, the leader crept cau¬ 
tiously forward and presently came on 
Daniel Boone, lying flat on his back and 
happily singing at the top of his voice as 
he waited for his brother. 

Boone was delighted with the Ken¬ 
tucky country, and in 1773 persuaded a 
number of families to join in attempting 
to make a settlement there. But one 
night, when they were on the way, his 
eldest son and some companions were 
surprised and killed by Indians, and 
overcome with sorrow and fright, the 
little party decided not to go on. Boone 
and his family stayed for a time in West¬ 
ern Virginia, and the others went back 
to their old homes. 


B oone in “lord dunmorE’S 

WAR ’• 

A new war now broke out with the In¬ 
dians, who had been greatly angered by 
the treatment they had received from the 
white men. Boone did good service in 
this war, which is known in history as 
“Lord Dunmore’s War,” and received 
great praise for his work. During this 
war he was sent to warn some scattered 
parties of their danger, and traveled eight 
hundred miles in sixty days through 
woods which were alive with Indians. 

The Indians were soon subdued, and 
when peace came the settlement of Ken¬ 
tucky was seriously begun. The new cf- 


The war times were gloomy days for 
Kentucky. Provisions were scarce, and 
game was hard to get, for there was al¬ 
ways danger of surprise from the Indians. 
Boone’s fort was oftfen attacked, and once 
he was wounded and barely escaped with 
his life. Another time, when he bad 
gone into camp at Blue Lick to make 
salt, he was captured by a war party of 
Indians wHo were on their way to attack 
Boonesborough. He knew that the fort 
was not ready for defence, and in des¬ 
peration promised the Indians that if 
they would put off the attack until spring, 


fort was made, on a much lar^ scale 
than before, by the Transylvania Com¬ 
pany, with Colonel Richard Henderson at ' 
its head, and Daniel Boone for one of the ^ 
leaders. Early in 1775 the first party of 
settlers reached Big Lick on tlte K«i- 
tucky, by the path which has since been 
marked out bv the Daughters of the 
Revolution. Tney at once began to build 
a fort, and Boone turned surveyor, laid 
out the site of a town, to be called 
Boonesborough, and planned the fort. 
Outside this fort there was a great elm 
tree, and under its shade the first assem¬ 
bly ever held in Kentucky met to make 
laws to govern the little community. 

T he growth of Kentucky 

HINDERED BY WAR 

In spite of various drawbacks, the little 
colony grew steadily. Boone and a num¬ 
ber of the other settlers brought their 
wives and families, and prosperity seemed 
in sight. But the War of the Revolution 
broke out and the Indians who were 
allied to the British commenced to raid 
the weak settlements. The first warning 
that the Boonesborough settlers had of 
their peril was the kidnaping of Boone’s 
daughter Jemima and her two friends, 
Betsey and Fanny Calloway. The three 
girls were paddling on the Kentucky one 
Sunday afternoon when their canoe was 
carried by the current to the opposite 
bank, and they were captured by five 
Indians who had been watching the fort 
from the bushes. Colonel Calloway, the 
father of Betsey and Fanny, follow^ in 
hot pursuit with a party of mounted men. 
Boone, leading a party on foot, followed 
the trail and, guided by the scraps of 
clothing and bruised twigs which the 
brave girls contrived to leave in the path, 
caught up with them and rescued them. 

B oone taken captive 

BY INDIANS 
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he would persuade his companions to 
surrender to them. The Indians made 
the promise, thinking that he would lead 
them in the spring, when they could com¬ 
fortably and safely carry off the whole 
conununity. The other members of his 
party listened to his persuasions, and 
these brave men, to save their families 
and friends, voluntarily went into what 
they knew would be a hard and bitter 
captivity. All through the winter they 
were dragged about the country from 
place to place, going even as far as 
Detroit. 

In the spring, when the Indians were 
gathering for the attack on the settle¬ 
ments, Boone managed to escape and, 
without food, traveled steadily on to¬ 
wards the fort. He reached it in four 
days, walking forty miles a day, having 
eaten only one meal during the whole 
joum^. 

T he famous siege of 

BOONESBOROUGH 

The fort was quite unprepared for an 
attack, but he set the people vigorously 
to work, and soon had everything in read¬ 
iness. However, the Indians did not 
reach the fort until September, when they 
appeared in large force, and the siege of 
Boonesborough, which lasted for ten 
days, is famous in the annals of Ken¬ 
tucky. At times the settlers almost de¬ 
spaired; but at last, to their joy, the nf)ise 
of touting and fighting suddenly quieted 
down, and the Indians silently disap¬ 
peared in the forest. 

For years the settlers in Kentucky en¬ 
dured harddiips and suffered many things 
from the Indians, who continued to 
harass the settlements even after the War 
of Independence came to an end, and 
they were no longer supported by the 
British. In spite of sorrow and hard¬ 
ships, however, the country continued to 
fill up, and Boone was in great demand 
as a surveyor. His knowledge of the 
Indians and his calm bravery and 
patience made him a tower of strength. 
He was made lieutenant of his county, 
town trustee, and was sent as representa¬ 
tive tathe legislature at Richmond. 

B oone loses his land through 

CARELESSNESS 

He does not appear to have been a good 
business man, and in spite of the fact that 
he was a surveyor and must have ^own 
the regulations, he failed to file his own 
land claims. As a consequence, new set- 


m Am> WOMEN 

tiers re^tered claims against the prop¬ 
erty wmdh he had marked for his own, 
and then brought suit against him to ob¬ 
tain possession of them. As he had failed 
to comply with the law, the courts could 



After Daniel Boone mo^ed over into that part of 
Louisiana, which la now the state of Missouri, the 
Sranish governor made him syndic, or magistrate. 
While he held office, he held hit court under this 
tree, which is now called the " Judgment Tree." 

do nothing for him, and he found himself 
without an acre of ground in his beloved 
Kentucky. Sadly disappointed, he left it 
and went back to Western Virginia, 
where he lived at the little village of 
Point Pleasant in the Kanawha Valley 
for a number of years. He was held in 
great esteem by the pieople of Virginia, 
who again sent him to the Assembly at 
Richmond, though he cannot be said to 
have been a brilliant success as a legis¬ 
lator. 

After the final defeat of the Indians by 
General Anthony Wayne, more people 
began to arrive in Kanawha Vall^r, and 
again Boone felt that he must move so 
that he might have “ elbow room ” as he 
expressed it. Some members of his fam¬ 
ily had gone down in 1799 to Missouri— 
then under Spanish rule—and there he 
followed them in the following spring 
with his wife and family and all his pos¬ 
sessions. They went by water, and we 
can imaj^ne the picturesque little proces¬ 
sion as it followed the shores of Ken¬ 
tucky down the broad Ohio. 

He was very happy for a few years in 
Missouri. He received a large tract of 








land from the government, had plenty of 
room, good hunting, and was made m^> 
istrate of his district, an office in which 
he was very popular. 

B oone again has trouble about 

LAND TITLES 

But after what is known as the Louisi¬ 
ana Purchase, Missouri came under the 
government of the Unit^ States, and 
again we have a repetition of the old 


his life was tenderly cared for his 
sons, to whom he had sold his land, so 
that he might pay some debts which he 
owed in Kentuwy. He lived until iSao, 
always happy and active, going off some¬ 
times on a hunting trip, sometimes work¬ 
ing a little on the farm. 

At the time of his death, there was in 
session, in St. Louis, a convention to draft 
a constitution for the state of Missouri, 





A PIONEER HOME 

This is the kind of home which the pioneers built on the edge of the wilderness. The men hsvc fetled trees, 
in clearing the ground for cultivation, and are dragging them into a heap to burn them. During his 
adventurous life, Boone must have assisted many times at such a scene as thia. 


Story. Where the pioneers had gone, 
others followed, the land was broken up 
for cultivation, the Indians moved away, 
and the wild animals were killed off, or 
fled before civilization. 

Under the new laws, Boone lost his 
office, and for some time had a good deal 
of trouble about his lands, because he had 
again neglected to see that his title was 
registered. However, this difficulty was 
settled happily by the government mak¬ 
ing a special grant to him of a thousand 
acres. He did not move again, for he 
was now an old man, but contented him¬ 
self with making long hunting trips, and 
once, it is said, went as far as the region 
of Yellowstone Park. 

In 1813, he was greatly saddened by 
the loss of his wife, and after her death 
left the little house in which they had 
lived for years, and for the remainder of 


which had applied for admission to the 
Union. Upon hearing the news of his 
death, the delegates to the convention ad¬ 
journed for the day as a token of the 
respect in which he was held, and each 
member wore a band of crape on his left 
arm as a sign of mourning. 

K entucky erects a monument 

TO BOONE 

Some years after his death, the people 
of Kentucky felt that some honor should 
be shown to Boone, and a monument was 
built to his memory at Frankfort, the 
capital city. He was not the first man to 
explore the region, nor even the first to 
settle in it, but they realized that he was 
the best t3pe of pioneer, and that in hon¬ 
oring him th^ honored what was greatest 
in the men who had taken their lives in 
their hands and gone out into the wilder¬ 
ness to build a nation. 







JAMES ROBERTSON OF TENNESSEE 


’^ 7 Hilis Daniel Boone was Helping to 
* V build the state of Kentucky, the 
same work was being done in Tennessee 
by James Robertson. Robertson, who 
was a few years younger than Boone, was 
bom in Virginia. We know little of his 
early years, except that while he was only 
a child, his family moved to North Caro¬ 
lina. Of course, he learned to hunt and 
shoot, and knew all the trees and plants, 
and the birds and animals of the woods, 
how they lived, and where they made 
their homes. Every boy of pioneer days 
learned these things, or was counted of 
not much use to his community. But he 
never went to school, for it is probable 
that he was out of reach of one, and his 
father was poor. When he was about 
twenty-six, Robertson married, and his 
young wife took time, from all the other 
tasks that fell to the lot of a pioneer’s 
wife, to teach him how to read and write. 

When he had been married about two 
years, Robertson decided to go in search 
of a place where he could make a new 
settlement. With nothing but his horse 
and his rifle for company, he crossed the 
mountains and found himself in the lovely 
Watauga Valley, where there were 
already a few settlers as adventurous as 
himself. He stayed long enough to prove 
the fertility of the land by growing a field 
of com, and then recrossed the mountains 
to bring his family back to build the 
new home that he planned. 

On the long journey back through the 
mountains he lost his way and his horse, 
and if he had not been rescued by hunters, 
he would have lost his life; but he reached 
home safely, and so full of enthusiasm 
that sixteen other families determined to 
join him when he set out in the spring. 

A long journey to a new 

HOME 

Many of us know the discomforts of 
moving even from one comfortable house 
to another, though with the aid of skilled 
packers, who take every care of our treas¬ 
ured belonging. But can you imagine 
the moving of those seventeen families 
who set out to make the Watauga settle¬ 
ment? Early in the spring, everything 
that could be carried on the backs of 
horses was packed, the things that could 
not be taken were sold or given to neigh¬ 
bors, the door of the old home was closed, 
and each family set out for the meeting 


ILE Daniel Boone was heir 


place. There the sadness felt at leaving < 
the old home was forgotten in the feeling ' 
of adventure. With the leader at the | 
head of the column, the women and chil- ^ 
dren on horseback, the men trudging at < 
the horses’ heads and keeping vigilant i 
watch, and the boys ranging the forest ^ 
on either side, or driving the cattle that \ 
they brought with them, the little party ^ 
went forward with high hopes. At night i 
they camped, and you can imagine the 
delicious feeling of safe fear with which j 
a little boy went to sleep under the star- i 
light, in his father’s strong arms, or a J 
little girl nestled close beside her mother, ) 
near the fire, sure that any prowling In- j 
dians or bears or wolves would fall before j 
the unerring aim of the men on watch. ) 
They arrived safely at the Watauga J 
and the men soon built the log cabins I 
that were to be their homes, and gradu- | 
ally made the simple furniture that had jj 
to fill their needs in the early years of i 
the settlement. Trees were cut down to a 
clear the fields, and the land was tilled. 
The next year John Sevier, also a native I 
of Virginia, joined the settlement, and 4 
he and Robertson became the leaders of Y 
the little community. a 

T he little settlement forms a 

A GOVERNMENT A 

The Watauga Valley, in which the new 1 
settlement was made, was far from the Y 
older settlements and the towns where i 
the courts of law were held. So the men A 
met in convention and decided to form o 
a government of their own. They drew ^ 
up a written constitution known as the Y 
“ Articles of the Watauga Association ” I 
and elected a little as-oembly of thirteen X 
representatives to govern them. From 
among the representatives five -. ere 
chosen^ and these men formed a court to 
try all cases of wrong-doing. 

That same year Robertson and another 
man made a treaty with the Cherokee In- 
dians who lived near by. To celebrate 
the treaty, sports were held, to which the 
Indians were invited, and a feast was 
made. But some bad men who were a 
prowling around in the woods killed an. 
Indian, and the whole party left the j’ 
settlement vowing vengeance upon it. V 
Not a moment was to ro lost. Leaving 
Sevier and the other men to build a strong 
fort as a place of refuge, Robertson set <> 
out alone to make peace with the Indians, j' 
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Althou^ be knew that they might tor¬ 
ture him to death, he followed them 
through the forest, and when he came up 
with them apologized for the action of 
the wrong-doer and won them over com¬ 
pletely by his fearlessness and courtesy. 

A nother move through the 

LONELY WILDERNESS 

Robertson prospered in Watauga, but 
about eight years after he settled Aere, 
he determined to go further afield. This 
time he made up his mind that before 
the moving began there should be some 
houses for the people to move into. So, 
in the spring, he and eight other men 
climbed the Cumberland Mountains and 
wentrdown the other side into the land 
that lies between the Cumberland and 
the Tennessee. They traveled as far as 
h'rench Lick, which thqr decided was a 
good place for a settlement, and there 
they planted a large field of com and 
built log cabins. When the work was 
done, three men stayed to guard the crop 
and the houses, and the others went back 
to Watauga to show the way to the men 
and women who were to make the new 
settlement. 

Most of the younger men of Robert¬ 
son's party followed him through the 
mountains to the Cumberland Valley. It 
was a toilsome road, however. It was 
thought that the river would be an easier 
way for the women and children to take, 
and with a few men, they went round by 
boat. Look at your map, and you can 
easily follow the adventurous voyage 
taken in the winter of 1780 by so many 
boys and girls, some of them perhaps the 
ancestors of some of our readers. The 
party, we are told, left Cloud Creek, on 
February 27, 1780, under command of 
John Donelson, a friend of Robertson. 
They floated down the Tennessee until 
they reached the Ohio, rowed and paddled 
up the Ohio to the Cumberland, and up 
the Cuniberland to Big Salt Lidi, where 
Robertson met them. Two months had 
been spent on the way and much of the 
time they had been in peril from Indians, 
and toward the end, they were sometimes 
hungry. 

No sooner were the people settled down 
in fixed habitations than Robertson and 
Colonel Richard Henderson, who had 
been associated with Boone, helped to or¬ 
ganize a government. Rmresentatives 


met in Nashborough, the central fort, 
which was built where Nashville now 
stands. Robertson was made chairman 
of the court, and colonel of the militia, 
and seems to have been looked upon as 
the natural leader of the whole com¬ 
munity. He was one of those men who 
seem born to lead others, not because of 
birth or education, but because of bravely, 
good judgment, and high character. 

H ard days op Indian warfare 

ON THE FRONTIER 

Before long the Indians attacked the 
new settlement and the settlers were k^t 
constantly on the alert. Some families 
deserted their clearings and went back 
to their old homes. Others wanted to go 
but Robertson persuaded them that to 
face the dangers was the braver part, and 
heartened by his strength, they stayed and 
were able to fight off their attackers. As 
winter came on the. powder and bullets 
began to run short, and the daimtless 
Robertson went alone through the woods 
to Kentucky* where he got a supply, and 
brought it back just in time to beat off 
two attacks made by the Indians. 

Robertson suffers much hardship dur¬ 
ing the years of Indian warfare which 
came after the Revolution. One of his 
sons was killed, and he, himself, was 
wounded and almost captured. But the 
great-hearted man was a tower of strength 
to the people of the Cumberland region. 
We find him promising that a road should 
be built and seeing that it should be done, 
organizing armed forces and leading an 
expedition against the Indians, and per¬ 
suading new settlers to come into the dis¬ 
trict, for he knew that the only way to 
quiet the Indians was to overawe them by 
filling the country with white people. 
Many strong men and women did come 
in. By degrees the country filled up with 
comfortable farms, and except on the 
border, the warfare died out. 

All this time the country which is now 
Tennessee had been part of North Caro¬ 
lina. In 1791, however, North Carolina 
ceded it to me nation, and it was made 
the Territory of Teiuiessee. Robertson 
was put in command of the militia in the 
western part of the territory, and a few 
years after the State of Tennessee was 
admitted to the Union he was made a 
state senator. He died in 1814 at the 
age of sixty-eight, and his memory is 




in the settlement, and the representatives thf npxt story of mfn ani> women is on taoi 6349 . 






THE MIGHTY HEIGHTS ABOVE THE TRAIN 




AN IMAGINARY VIEW OF THE TRAIN RUNNING THROUGH TUNNEL UNDER THE ALPS 
More than a mile below the topi of the mightp mountalne rushes the brilliancy lighted train, with its 
Irad of perhaps five hundred paeiengers. The artist here shows us an imaginary section under the Alps, 
Witt children above, all unconscious of tte fact that, could they but see through the solid rock, the 
train would appear below, hke a fiery serpent boring its way through the black mass beneath them. 
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The greatest mass of mountains in Eurc^ through parts of which the Simplon Tunnel runs. 

BORING THROUGH THE ALPS 

THE MOST WONDERFUL WAY EVER MADE 



'"T''HE story of the ^ 

A boring of the 
famous tunnels 
through the Alps is 
like a fairy tale. There are three 
of these tunnels—^the St. Gothard, ^ 

the Mont Cenis, and the Simplon ” 
—and through them, every day, 
hundreds of travelers pass out of 
Switzerland into Italy, beneath the 
Alps, in the very heart of the greatest 
mountains in Europe, with millions of 
tons of earth stretching for more than 
a mile between them and the sky. 

Let us take one of these tunnels only 
—the Simplon. The work occupied 
10,000 men nearly eight years, and 
} cost over fifteen miUion dollars. When 
Hannibal cros.sed the Alps with his 
army, it took him fifteen days, and 
cost an enormous number of lives. 
Napoleon took five days to cross when 
he set out to conquer Italy. He did 
not forget the difficulties of the cross¬ 
ing, and when he became emperor he 
built the Simplon Road running along 
the Simplon Pass, over a shoulder of 
the mountain, and rising to a height 
of 6,600 feet. It is 42 miles long; it 
is carried over 611 bridges, through 
many galleries and short tunnels cut 
in the rock, or built of solid masonry 
^5 to protect the traveler from the swift 
rusn of avalanches in winter. Until 


, ‘ ‘’ ^^jf-VA'rfpthe opening of the 
Simplon Tunnel, that 
was the only way over 
the Alps at this point. 

The Alps are pierced by two other 
p famous tunnels—the Mont Cenis 
' and the St. Gothard—but they 
are far away from the Simplon. 

There are two features in which the 
Simplon Tunnel differs from all others. 
Being 12^ miles in length, it is longer 
than any other railway tunnel in the 
world. A more remarkable point is 
the immense distance beneath the 
surface at which it runs. When, we 
reach the highest point to which the 
tunnel climbs in the heart of the 
mountain, we have still more than a 
mile of solid rock above us. It could 
have been made much nearer the top 
of the mountain, but that would have 
meant a very high climb for the trains 
before reaching the tunnel. On the 
north, or Swiss, side the entrance is 
2.249 f®et above sea-level, while on 
the Italian side it is 2,079 feet. The , 
tunnel slowly rises till it reaches a 
height of 2,310 feet. Above that lies 
a mass of mountain more than a mile 
high. At one point it is 7,005 feet 
below the surface. The tunnel slopes 
slightly towards each end, so that any 
water which enters m^ run down 
the dopes and escape. Ilie tunnel is 
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double : that is, there are two parallel mite were placed ^nd fired/ Water-under 
tunnels 56 feet apart, each carrang dng.heavy pressure ^mashed up the rock 
line of railway. This plan greatly helped which the d}mamite dislodged, and long 


^’cntilation, and ensured the health of 
the men. 

The engineers expected to find great 
heat—for the deeper we go in the earth 
the higher the temperature rises. They 
expected to find a heat of about 100 
degrees, but when they came to the 
worst part they met a heat of 132 degrees, 
while hot water flowed in. There were 
rivers and lakes hidden in the mountains 
of which they had previously known 
nothing. There were soft parts, too, in 
the mountains, which they had not 
expected to find. 

The two ends of the tunnel—Brigue 
on the Swiss side, and Iselle on the 
Italian—^became cities of industry. The 
Rhone at the Swiss end and the Divcria 
at the Italian were harnessed and m.ule, 
to supply power for driving the many 
kinds of machinery which were used. A 
new colony sprang into existence at each 
end of the timnel, in which were comfort¬ 
able homes for the workmen and their 
families, caf6s, hospitals, places of 
amusement. 

Everywhere these little towns were 
lighted by electricity, made by tlie run¬ 
ning of the harnessed rivers. The eoni- 
fort of the workmen was looked aftci. 
They had special clothes to work in, 
warm and cold shower-baths, and cooling 
chambers were furnished, to prevent 
their feeling the cold on coming out from 
the hot depths of the mountain into the 
chill atmosphere of the Alps. Machinery 
forced in enormous quantities of cold, 
pure air, and drew out the foul air. Few 
horses were allowed in the tunnel, because 
they made the air impure; and special 
watering machinery instantly converted 
the dust into mud, st) that the men 
should not breathe it. The conditions 
were excellent, and the men worked with 
extraordinary goodwill. When the St. 
Gothard tunnel was built the death-rate 
among the working force was 800 in eight 
years. During the seven years’ work on 
the Sinfplon, only 60 deaths occurred. 

Work was begun at both ends of the 
tiumel at once—^with 6,000 men on the 
Italian side, where the harder work was 
expected, and ^,000 men on the Swiss 
sid?. Drills driven by hydraulic power 
were used to bore holes in the rock, and 
in the holes thus made charges of d3ma- 


trains carried away the rubbish and 
brought in building material, so that 
solid masonry could be built to form 
walls, and give extra support. Day and 
night men were at work, working in 
shifts of eight hours each. All the 
machinery for the work had to be speci¬ 
ally made, and with this the men biired 
away 18 feet a day. The men on the 
Italian side worked toward the Swiss 
side, and those on the Swiss side toward 
the Italian. 

For a time all went well. Soon, how¬ 
ever, those on the Italian side met with 
unlooked-for difficulties. They broke 
into soft and treacherous ground, where 
they had expected to meet solid rock. 
To make this secure, they erected 
enormous timbers, but the.se were 
crushed. Next, heavy steel girders were 
tried, but so great was the pressure above 
and all round that these became twisted 
like wires. Not until quick-drying con¬ 
crete was built round them could the 
girders be made to hold up. 

Then the workmen came upon an 
underground river of intensely cold 
water. It rushed into the galleries at 
the rate of 10,56 j, gallons a minute. 
That gives nearly 100,000 tons of water 
in the course of tht day and night, 
enough to supply all the wants of a large 
city. The coldness of the wa^er reduced 
the tempci'ature to 55 degrees, the 
lowest point recorded. 

The men w'orked in waterproofs and 
rubber boots and leggings, but they were 
in a shower-bath the whole time, and up 
to their knees in water, and often in 
danger of drowning. l)rainage systems 
had to be constructed to carry away this 
river, “and, after a delay of six months, 
the danger-spot wls safely passed. 

Very soon afterwards, however, the 
rocks into which they were boring began 
to get hotter, and streams of hot water 
gushed out. Having passed a river of 
cold water, thw had now come upon 
another, which filtered down through the 
scorclung rocks. It flowed into the 
galleries at the rate of nearly 100,000 
gallons an hour—a river of scalding 
water. Nobody on the spot dreamed of 
givu^ up the work, though everybody 
outside thought that the task must bie 
abandoned. The men on the Swiss side 
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[ also had come upon bak- 
[ ing rocks and hot water. 

► Tlie same idea was 

> adopted for both sides of 
J the tunnel. On the Swiss 
! side powerful machinery 
■ pumped in cold water 

from beyond the end of 
the tunnel upon the burn¬ 
ing rocks and upon the 
cracks from which the 
scalding water issued, and 
so cooled both rock and 
water. Cold water was 
also sprayed in the air. 

The plan on the Swiss 
side worked well, until 
a great storm at that end 
of the tunnel caused a 
landslide, which cut off 
the water supply. The 
hot water was still pour¬ 
ing in, so the engineers 
had to put up enormously 
strong iron doors, right 
across the tunnel. This, 
to a great extent, shut 
out the flow of hot water, 
and enabled the men to 
go on building up the 
walls in the rest of the 
tunnel. And there they 
had to leave their boring, 
and wait for the men on 
the Italian side to work 
their way through. 

The bravo fellows on 
the Italian side worked 
doggedly on. They now 
turned one river against 
another. The cold river 
through which they had 
fought their way was 
made to serve the pumps, 
and to help to cool the 
scorching rocks and water 
where their present work 
lay. 

Little by little they 
worked their way on¬ 
wards to the spot where 
they expected to break 
through. They knew ex¬ 
actly the spot at which 
they should break through 
and. make the tunnel 
complete. They had 
been for years working 
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in what they hoped was 
a straight line. Had 
they gone straight, or 
had they gone astray, 
and might they have to 
go on boring, and find 
that they had missed 
the line that they should 
have followed ? 

At last the men on the 
.Swiss side heard the 
sound of the drills, and 
knew that the others 
were approaching them. 
Twenty feet, nineteen 
het, then only sixteen 
feet remained, and so the 
last barrier was gradually 
bitten away by the drills. 
Then came the last charge 
of dynamite which was to 
open the ■ way. It was 
put in and fired, and a 
hole in the rock eight 
feet wide opened. The 
tunnel was complete! 
After twelve miles of 
boring, starting from 
different countries, the 
workmen met in the heart 
of the Alps. 

In May, 1906, the’King 
of Italy and the Pmsident 
of Switzerland met in the 
tunnel, and a month later, 
nearly eight years from 
the beginning of the work, 
trains were running 
through the Simplon, the 
longest and deepest of all 
the tunnels in the world. 
The trains are drawn . 
through by electric loco¬ 
motives. , 

The route became so 
popular that a new or 
second Simjdon thnnel ' 
was necessary. By 1915 1 
the length of completed ' 
tunnel at the north and , 
south ends was half done. ■ 
The work was then serf- ^ 
ously interfered with by i 
the drafting of workmen 
for the Italian army, as so 
many great undertakings Y 
have been stopped by the a 
greatest war m history. 2 


These 19 high buildings could stand like this between tne mountain-top and the tiains. 
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WHERE THE UNSEEN TRAINS RUSH PAST 


For thouianda of years the ianious Smidoa Pass, ahown in this picture, was the principal route across the 
Alps, hut since 19^, when the Simplon Tunnel that had been bor^ through the soUd mass of the mountains 
was opened, the pass has been very little used. The splendid road was built by Napoleon. Now, instead of 
plodding or diivlng across this ro^, travelers dash ttrough the mountains unseen by the mountaineera. 
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THE CRASH, CRASH OF AN AVALANCHE 


This pictuN gitw some idee of the scene of tenor when en erelendie creshes down tiie nottnWn-side. A 
Tsry smell cause will set the mast of OTtrloaded snow in mobon. The Simplon tunnel was built not only 
in order to shorten the route but also to avoid the possibility of a nilway Mng blocked by an avalanche. 



























HIDDEN RIVERS OF HOT AND COLD WATER 
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After blowing away the rook, the men were often in danger of being drowned hf ioruiihiiig water from 
springe that fiad been let loose. Sometimes the water was Tory hot, like that shown in this picture. 
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Many times the springs rushed ia likg a torrent, and hem we 
■5)000 gallona of water a miimtB ulo the worUnge. This 





a cold qiiing that was faj 
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THE LITTLE PIPES THAT PIERCED THE ALPS 
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t we owe fht tunnel. By means of a stream of water driven 
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end la turned round and round, eating away the rock. 





For A great part of its length, two passages were excAYAted, as dhown here, and then the dividing wall was 
removed. This plan made easier the ventilatioa of the tunnel and the removal of innuhing water. 
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As the passage was nSde through the mountain, the rocky roof was held up hy huge timbers, as shown on 
the left Then steel frames witfi more timber were erected, as on right nnd stone walls were built la. 













WATER PUMPED OUT AND AIR PUMPED IN 








TunneUnf was made possible bj the work of huge pumps like tile one shewn here. Vast TOhunes of water 
that poured in had to be pumped out, and a eonstant supply of fresh air had to be puntoed In. 
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Here water that has burst into the tunnel is being Not only was air driven in for breatiiing pur> 
driven into the mouth by a great pump. Flooding poses, but tiie locomotives used by the workmen 
was one of the greatest trouUea during the work, in making the tunnel were driven by compressed air. 
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A HORSE IN THE HEART OF A MOUNTAIN 
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This picture shows a horse inside th« Alps. Our ancestors wouM'hase laughed at such an idea. Owing 
to the difficulties of photographing in the tunnel, the front of the horse is laraer than jt should he. 
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While the tunnel was beixig bored, ttie roof was supported bp huge wooden beams; in some parts the 
pressure of water and looae rods was so great as to break msssiTe beams, and even bend steel girders. 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 
^^OUS editors iuTO admired Sir Walter Haleigh from their boyhood, and in 
^ other volumes of our book you will find mudi mM about him. His most 
important claim to the admiration of American boys and ^rls has been hardly 
mentioned, however, and this story will tell you why Americans should respect 
his memory. He had the idea of building up a new England in America, and 
gave much of his money, and spent much of his time to bring it about, only to 
fail in the end. The failure was not his fault but was a great grief to him. The 
story of the “ Lost Colony of Soanoke ” is one of the most romantic in 
American history, and we wonder about the fate of little Virginia Dare. 

THE LOST COLONY OF ROANOKE 


T he first expedi¬ 
tions to the 


New World were not sent 
with the idea of permanent 
settlement. They spent their 
I time looking for the passage tn M 
I India and China, or else sought ^ 
only gold and silver. Walter ^ 
Raleigh, and his half-brother, .Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, were among the 
first Englishmen who desired to set 
up “ little pieces of England ” in 
America. They started with seven 
small ships in 1578, but whether to 
explore America or to capture Spanish 
treasure ships is not quite certain. 
At any rata they had a fight with the 
Spaniards, and returned without suc¬ 
cess. Sir Humphrey Gilbert was lost 
at sea, returning from a voyage to 
Newfoundland in 1583, but Radeigh 
was not discouraged. 

The next year Queen Elizabeth 
made him a knight, and gave him per¬ 
mission to settle any “ remote heathen 
and barbarous lands,” still unoccupied 
by Europeans, giving the people who 
should settle there all the rights of 
Englishmen, including the right to 
make their own laws. 

T wo LITTLE SHIPS SENT OUT TO 
EXPLORE THE LAND 

Raleigh soon sent out two little 
ships commanded by Philip Amadas 
and Arthur Barlowe. They touched 
Florida, and then sailed along the 
coast until they reached what is now 
North Carolina, July 4, 1584. Fol¬ 
lowing the coast they came to a gap 
in the sand banks which fringe the 
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* coast and entered 

landed upon an island, 
which to their eyes seemed a 
paradise. The stately pines, 
the cedars, and the abundance 
^ of grapes, which they reported 
^ pew down to the water’s edge, 
so that “ the very beating and surge 
of the sea overflowed them,” filled 
them with wonder. Game and fish 
were also plentiful. The Indians 
called the island Roanoke. 

The Indians were friendly and 
brought them fish, and were much 
pleased with a few trifles given them. 
The explorers visited the Indian vil¬ 
lage, and were charmed with all they 
saw. Two of the Indians agreed to go 
to England with them. The name of 
one was Manteo, and the little town 
on the island to-day bears his name. 
The whole country was named -Vir¬ 
ginia, in honor of Queen Elizabeth, -y 
sometimes called the “ Virgin Queen.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh was delighted 
with the report of his explorers, and 
early in 1585 sent out over a hundred 
men under Ralph Lane to found a 
colony. Unfortunately Sir Richard 
Grenville, who commanded the ships 
which took them over, quarreled with 
the Indians and set fire to their corn. 

T he first colony at roanoke 
DOES not prosper 

The little colony built a little fort, 
but seems to have spent more time 
exploring and hunting gold than In 
planting crops. Some of them fol¬ 
lowed the broad Roanoke River, hop 
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THE BOOK OF THE UNDED STATES 


ing to find a passage to China. One 
of the party was John White, who had 
some skill in drawing. He made pic¬ 
tures in water-colors of the Indians, at 
work and at play, and of their houses. 
Some of these were published at Frmdc.- 
fort, in Germany, in 1590, five years after 
they were made, to illustrate the story of 
the expedition, written by Thomas Har- 
iot, the famous mathematician. Both 
story and pictures tell us much of In¬ 
dian customs, before they were changed 



been delayed, only to find the island un¬ 
inhabited. He could not believe that all 
the men were dead, and did not mess 
that they had gone back to Enpand. 
He thoi^t that thQr were somewhere 
on the mainland, hunting gold or trying 
to get to China, and so he left abundant 
supplies, with a guard of fifteen men, and 
sailed back to England. 

All England was then stirred up over 
the war with Spain, which all saw was 
coming, but Sir Walter Raleigh would 



This in one of John White’s pictures, showing in the {oreground two Indisn hunters, and behind other 
hunters chasing the deer. You can easily distinguish the figures he drew from life and those for which 
he drew upon his imagination. The physical strength of these men seems to have impressed the artist 
very much, and he brings out their muscles very carefully. 

by the white men. The pictures them- not give up the idea of planting a colony, 
selves are in the British Museum in Lon- So in the next year, 1587, he sent out 

don. We show you here some photo- another colony, of about one hundr«l and 

graphs of the drawings. fifty men, women and children, under 

As the Indians refused to sell their John White, who drew the pictures we 

com, the party began to suffer for want show you here. Governor White was 

of food the next year, and the expected ordered to go to Roanoke Island, get the 

sullies did not come from England, supplies and the fifteen men left there the 

Just this time Sir Francis Drake, of year before, and then go further north 
whom you may read on page 862, into Ches^eake Bay, where there were 

stopped on his way home from an expedi- better harbors. The commander of the 

tion against the Spaniards. He agreed ships, however, was anxious to get back 

to take the hungry, homesick men home, to Europe, and after a part of the men 

as they asked, anp the island was de- had gone to Roanoke Island in a small 

serted. ship, he landed all the rest on the coast, 

A little while later Sir Richard Gren- and sailed away. So the chird colony was 

ville arrived with the suf^lies which had forced to settle in the same place. 











HOW THE SOUTHERN INDIANS COOKED 
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The methods of cooking among the Indiana seem to have interested the first Europeans who came to Amer¬ 
ica veiy much. The two pictures on this page show that the Indians on the North Carolina coast did not 
suffer for want of food. The earliest explorers tell us all kinds of food were plentiful. Here we see the 
preparation of a sort of stew, of fish, green com and other things bard to recognise. 
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THE BOOK OF THE UNITED STATES 


T he third colony, and little 
VIRGINIA DARE 

The party looked in vain for the fif> 
teen men and the supplies, when it 
reached the island, but found only a 
skeleton here and there. The Indians had 
killed the men and taken all of the supplies 
they fancied. Since the ship had sailed 
away, the colony had to remain, and all set 
to work to build huts. In the party was 
the governor’s daughter, Eleanor White, 
who was the wife of Ananias Dare. To 


in order to live. Governor White, there¬ 
fore, thought it necessary to take the one 
little ship left them and start back to 
England for help, when his little grand¬ 
daughter was about a week old. 

l^en he arrived in England the great 
Armada, which Philip of Spain expected 
to conquer England, was almost ready, 
and every ship in England was being 
prepared to fight. Sir Walter Ralei^ 
made two attempts to send aid to his little 
colony. Once the ships were seized for 
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We are told that this pi^ure represents a solemn festival danCe among the Indiana of what is now North 
Carolina, as seen by an Englishman more than uS years ago. The savages, almost naked, danced around 
the circle of posts, striking them with their rattles as they passed. The one who could dance the longest 
end jump the highest was considered the winner. 


them was born, August i8, 1587, soon 
after they landed, a little daughter whom 
they named Virginia in honor of the coun¬ 
try. This little girl, Virginia Dare, was 
the first child born of English parents in 
what is now the United States.. The 
county of North Carolina, of which Roan¬ 
oke Island is a part, is called Dare 
County in her honor. 

Since the Indians had not only killed 
the men, but had taken or destroyed the 
stores and supplies they were set to guard, 
the colony had great need of many things 


the government, and the second expedi¬ 
tion, under Governor White, was driven 
back by Spanish ships. Then came the 
Armada, about which you may read on 
page 862, and there were mdny months 
of fighting, in which Raleigh had a promi¬ 
nent part. 

Finally poor Governor White, who 
must have been almost distracted, ar¬ 
ranged with a sea-captain sailing to the 
West Indies to take him as a passenger, 
and to stop at Roanoke Island on his re¬ 
turn voyage. Finally, in August, 1590, 





-THE LOST OOLONT OF ROANOKE 


when his little granddaughter would have 
been three years old, he reached Roanoke 
Island. 

G overnor white dobs not find 

HIS GRANDDAUGHTER 

On the island there was not a sign of 
human life; the doors of the huts stood 
open, and grass grew in the fort. _ Chests 
and boxes which had been buried had 
been dug up. Some of Governor White’s 
books and drawings had been scattered 
to the winds. There were no signs of a 


Before his death the colony of Jamestown 
had been founded by others and the weak 
little colony manag^ to exist. 

W HAT BECAME OF THE LOST COLONY 
OF ROANOKE 

The settlers at Jamestown, after their 
arrival in 1607, were told that this col¬ 
ony had lived peacefully among the In¬ 
dians for severm years, adopting the In¬ 
dian mode of life. Finally the medicine¬ 
men had stirred up the tribe to murder 
all except four men, two boys and a girl. 




Though Sir Walter Raleigh’s attempts to found a colony in the New World failed, he was not forgotten. 
When North Carolina became a state it named the new town, built for the capital of the state. Raleigh, in 
his honor. This is the dignified capitol building in the centre of the town which reminds the people of the 
state of the great man who tried so faithfully to settle the country. Photograph by Broivn Bros 


struggle, and the only clew was the word 
CROATOAN carved deep on a great tree. 

The ship proceeded toward that place, 
but one of those severe storms common 
on that coast sprang up and after beating 
about for several da^ the captain, in 
spite of the prayers of the father and 
grandfather, set sail for England, leaving 
the colonists to their fate. 

Raleigh made two further efforts to 
find his colony, five in all, and after the 
failure of his last, in 1602, just before be 
was imprisoned, declared that he would 
yet see “ an English nation in Virginia." 
He was sent to prison by James I, in 
1603, and finally put to death in 1616. 


Perhaps this story was true, perhaps not. 
If so, W(^ this girl Virginia Dare? 

To this day many believe that some of 
the colonists, at least, were adopted by 
the Indians, and married with them. As 
proof they point to the gray eyes and 
red hair sometimes seen among the Croa- 
tan Indians, who yet live in North Caro¬ 
lina. The Indians themselves say that 
th^ have been told by their grandfathers, 
who were told by their grandfathers, that 
their ancestors came over the sea and 
could “speak out of a book." All we 
really know is that the little colony dis¬ 
appeared, and has never been found. 

THE NEXT 5TOEV OF THF UNITED SlATtS IS ON PACE lijSy. 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 
nr HE two great sports of the United States are baseball and football Base- 
^ ball is played by a great many mon people, for thonsands of boys 
young men play the game at every opportanity. Fewer play football, but tha 
public interest in the game is quite as great. The following description gives 
a general idea of the game, and will enable the reader to understand. 

HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL 


TTURING the autumn 
months of every 
year, thousands of 
American boys and “ 

young men are playing football. It is 
the favorite sport in colleges and high 
schools, and .the newspapers print long 
accounts of the games, some of which are 
attended by many thousands of spectators. 

It is a rough game and a boy who is 
not strong should not attempt to play it. 
Even strong boys are sometimes hurt, 
and, therefore, some parents and some 
schools object to the game, and do not 
allow their boys to play. * However, if 
only strong boys, wearing proper clothes, 
play the game, there is not much danger 
of serious injury. Players should always 
wear regular-padded football clothes, and 
strong shoes which fit closely around the 
ankles. Nose-guards made of rubber and 
shin-guards are often worn, but are not 
absolutely necessary. 

Football is a very old and very widely 
played game. Several thousand years 
ago, we know, it was played by the 
Greeks. Through the Romans it was 
passed on to the Britons. The English 
gave it to America, where it has, in the 
last thirty-five years, developed into a 
game distinct from any played elsewhere. 

The American Intercollegiate game, 
played by nearly all of the colleges and 
must of the schools, is played upon a 
rectangular field, 360 feet long and 160 
feet wide, enclosed by white lines marked 
on the ground Two lines, 300 feet apart, 
are called the goal lines. In the middle 
of each of these is erected a goal, consist¬ 
ing of two upright posts 20 feet high and 
feet apart, with a horizontal cross¬ 
bar 10 feet from the ground. Parallel 
with the goal lines, white lines run across 
the field 5 yards apart, and these lines 
^ve the field its familiar name of grid¬ 
iron These are the official dimensions 
In games between teams of boys, how¬ 
ever, the field is often smaller, depending 
on the space available; and the .S-yard 
lines, which are merely an aid to the 
referee in judging distance, are usually 
omitted. 

The ball is an inflated rubber bladder, 
with a leather cover, usually made of 
Copyright, 1912, 1918, by M. Perry Mitts. 
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y>i . ct^^pigskin. It is not 
round, but drawn out 
lengthwise into rounded 
points at opposite ends, 
to make it more easily handled. The 
game is played by two sides of eleven 
men each. Seven of these men are for¬ 
wards, who form the rush line, and they 
take positions beside one another, facing 
the goal line to be attacked, as shown on 
the diagram. The man in the middle is 
called the centre. At each side of him 
stands a guard; outside of the guards 
come the tackles, and outside of these, the 
ends The Training four men compose 
the backfield. Of these, the quarter-back 
stands directly behind the centre; two 
half-backs take their positions at the sides 
of, and a little further back than the 
quarter. Still further to the rear, and 
behind the centre of the line, is the full¬ 
back’s place. This is, in general, the 
arrangement of the men when in posses¬ 
sion of the ball and lined-up for an 
attack. When on the defence, while the 
line-men keep their positions, the backs 
shift to meet different plays by their 
opponents, sometimes playing far to the 
rear in readiness to receive a kicked ball. 
Because they take so many different 
positions, we do not show the defence 
on the diagram. 

The standard length of time of a game 
IS sixty minutes of actual playing. This 
IS divided into four periods called " quar¬ 
ters,” of fifteen minutes each. Between 
the first and second quarters, as well as 
between the third and fourth, there is an 
intermission of one minute. The period 
of rest between the second and third 
quarters lasts fifteen minutes. 

Scoring is accomplished in two ways: 
by touching the ball down behind the 
goal line, or by kicking it over the cross¬ 
bar of the goal. When a player succeeds 
in carrying the ball across the opposing 
team's goal line and there touches it to 
the ground, it is called a touch-down, and 
counts six points. When a team has 
made a touch-down, the ball is brought 
out into the playing-field, and one of 
the men of that side tries a phee-kick, 
that is, kicks the ball from the ground 
where it is held in position by one of 




THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 


fiis team-mates. If the ball passes over 
the cross-bar, it is called a goal from 
touch-down and adds one point to the score. 
A field-goal, which counts three points, may 
be made without having scored a touch¬ 
down, by sending the hall from the playing- 
field, over the cross-bar, by means of either 
a place-kick or a drop-kick. A drop-kick 
consists in dropping the ball from the hands 
and kicking it just as it begins to rise from 
the ground. When any member of a team 
is forced to carry the ball behind his own 
goal line and there touch it down, his team 
IS said to make a safety. This counts two 
points for Its opponents. If, however, a 
team recovers, behind its own goal line, a 
ball kicked across by the opposing side, a 
safety is not counted This is called a 
touch-back, it does not add to the score 
After a touch-back, the defensive side has 


into the charge of the centre of the runner’s 
side. His team-mates line up at the sides 
of the centre on a line even with the ball 
and parallel with the goal line in the manner 
described before when speaking of the play¬ 
ers. Opposite them, their antagonists line 
up. Both sides are now ready for a scrim¬ 
mage. At the signal, the centre snaps the 
ball to the quarter-back, who passes it to 
the man in the back-field who has been 
called on to advance the ball by rushing. 
The rusher tries to carry the ball either 
through the line or around one of the ends. 
When he has been stopped, the ball is said 
to be down for the second time. Four 
such downs arc allowed, in which to make 
a gain of ten yards. When ten yards have 
thus been gained, it is again called first 
down. Thus, the team continues its prog¬ 
ress toward the enemy’s goal, unless it either 
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The Field Laia Out for FootbalL 


the privilege cither of carrying the ball out 
lo its own twenty-five yard line, and there 
piiltiiig it ill play, or of kicking out to its 
opponents from any point within its own 
twenty-five yard line. 

The two captains having decided the 
choice of goals and kick-off by tossing a 
coin, play begins with a kick-off from the 
kicker’s forty-yard line. The players of this 
side line up even with the ball One of their 
number, after a short run, kirks the ball into 
the territory of the encmj', who have scat¬ 
tered about their half of the field in readiness 
to receive the kick. The man who catches 
the ball starts on a run toward the hostile 
goal,•protected as much as possible by his 
comrades, and striving to evade his oppo¬ 
nents, who have come charging down the 
field as soon as the ball has been kicked. If 
the runner succeeds, by dodging, in making 
his way through the ranks of his opponents 
and crosses their goal line, he has scored 
a touch-down. Usually, however, he is 
tackled and thrown. When his course is 
thus arrested, the ball is said to be do^m. 
In that case, the ball is given, at that spot. 


loses the ball on a fumble, or fails to gain 
the required ten yards in four tries. When , 
a team perceives that-it will not make the , 
necessary ten yards in its four downs, the ^ 
practice is not to rush the ball on the last ^ 
down, but to kick it so as to place ir as far > 
away from their goal as possible. In either 
case,* the bail comes into the possession of j 
the other side, which now makes its attack | 
in a similar way. A forward-pass may be J 
made from scrimmage formation by any J 
man in the back-field, and may be received J 
by an end, or by any man who was in the J 
back-field when the ball was put in play. ^ 
Such a pass may be intercepted by any ^ 
opponent. I 

Regarded as fouls and forbidden arc: off- c 
side play, that is, getting in front of the ball; ^ 
holding or tackling any one but the man i 
with the ball, tripping, striking, or kicking ^ 
a man; “ piling up ” on a “ downed ” player. ^ 
Boys who wish to play the game in earnest j 
should get the book of rules and study them, 4 
and better still, get some person who knows i 
the game to teach it to them. Football is \ 
hard to learn from a book. v 










MAKING A SET OF BOOKSHELVES 


TN proceeding with our carpentry work, we 
must not try to advance iao rapidly. We 
shall do better work it we make very simple 
things at first. Another point to keep in mind 
is the utility of the articlra we set ourselves to 
make. Our work is likely to be more thorough 
if we know that it has to stand the test of per¬ 
haps daily use. Here we shall see how to make 
an exceedingly useful article—a set of hanging 
Dookshelves—which we can attach to the wall. 

Everyone needs an article of this kind, and 
everyone with ordinary intelligence and the 
necessary tools can make one. The sizes given 
m the sketches are good useful sizes, but the 
best sizes for the article to be made depend upon 
the space ayail^^ble for its accommodation. 
Many of us re^^'" 

member how ^ 

the Vicar of ja pv J 

Wakefie‘d had ‘ j 

his family's por- a >. ) [“* 

trait painted, ' j 

and then found J ! 

the canvas so i a* J 

large that it had j « ! « 

to stand against • |-» • 

the kitchen wall. ! *'-' J i 

Thus everyone J • ' 

who makes the • { ! 

bookshelves ! [.y_J • 

from these ! , I • 

sketches must j ' ; i 

first decide if i < { 

these sizes are , J 

the best m his [2*J [753 Ji 

individual case, i 2^9 t- 

and if they are | ' } ' 

not he must ■ , • 

modify the sizes j i | 

given to suit i i 

bis own case | • | 

We have first [ J i 

to decide what ! • | 

kind of wood ) | < 

we shall use. i |-1 r—i , 

We could use J *—* I-• • j 

oak. beech, or • I i 

birch —perhaps J ^| 

oak looks better » i 

Ihau the other I y' [ 

iwo for the pur- J ! 

pose —but all ■ ^ 

will be much easier for us to use a soft wood, 
such as pme. Hard woods are much more 
difficult to work. We can use soft wood, and 
after the shelves are made we can stain them to 
imitate any of the harder and more expensive 
woods. 

In picturs i we show one side of the hanging 
bookshelves with all the sizes marked on it. 
We first cat out two pieces of the wood we are 
using—^pine, for instance'—to this shape. They 
must be fairly strong, and we should make 
them BO that the finished thickness shall be not 
less than one inch, so we had better use wood 
i 4 inch thick and reduce it to one inch by 
planing it The holes in the sides we can make 
with a chisel, and we must be particularly 
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1. Plan of ddes. 


caretul that each pair of boles is exactly in the 
same horizontal Ime, so that the dielves may 
be quite fiat. It is safer to malm the holes a 
little smaD at first, lor it is very sl^fo to 
enlarge them if necessary. We must alio see 
that the two sides are exactly alike. Having 
cut the two pieces, we must finish them care¬ 
fully with the plane so as to have them true and 
smooth, afterwards rubbing them well with 
sand-paper, or glass-paper, these being two 
names for the same material. We shouTd use 
No. 1 sand-^per first, rubbing the surface and 
edges carefully until they are as uniformly 
smooth as the sand-paper can make them, and 
then we use No. o sand-paper, which will give 
them the final touches, ft is more importaiU to 
r— '■ ,1,1 I have the sides 
fCTS • smooth than it 

0 OJ ! is to have tiie 

I I L/fJ I shelves smooth, 

T > because the for- 

! ! mer are more 

J I exposed to view. 

, { Having made 

{ • the sides, we 

I turn our atten- 

1 '/ tion to the 

j . shelves, of 

1 J which we stiall 

I • make three. We 

' .J shall make 

I i. them all alike, 

J J and thereby 

* I simplify mat- 

2 J > ters Picture 2 

,.yZJ .. ..I ! shows the shape 

1 ' ; and the sizes 

2 • which we should 

• J make them. 

! ; The thickness 

I I of these pieces 

. I when finished 

j ! should not be 

I J less than.} inch 

! • and preferably 

I j inch, so that 

• 3. Plan of the wood, W'ben 

! back piece. we begin, 

' Should be 

fl 1 thicker than 

n I n 2z II f his, to allow us 

UlJ ;u to have this 

sand-papering are finished. Having made the 
shelves, we fit them into the sides so that the 
ends go through the holes we made in the sides, 
and if they do not quite fit we must make them 
fit. We shall want Welve taper pins, or dowels, 
for the bole^in the ends of the shelves to cause 
them to retmn their position in the sides, and 
these pins we can easily make. It will be much 
better if they are of rard wood—oak, beech, 
birch, mahogany, or walnut, for instance—even 
if the sides and shelves are of soft wood. There 
is more stmin upon the dowels tlmn upon the 
other parts, and as they are smaller, strength 
is necessary. The shape and size of dowel 
necessary are given in picture 4 
The shelves would do as they now are. 


3. Plan of 
back piece. 


Dowel. 
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but wou.d be liable to twist unless we strength* 
cned them, and we shall do this by two back 
pict.es, one above the top shell and another 
below the bottom shell. Picture 3 shows the 
sizes for these piieces, both of whi^ are alike. 
Having cut them out and 
finished them, we nail them 
on, one above the top shelf 
and one under the bottom 
shelf. The set of shelves is 7 J~\ ' 

now complete as far as car- 7 ^ ^ 
pentry goes. If we buy at f/.i 
the hardware merchant' 4 '\ln 

mirror plates, we can attach Ufn __ 

the shaves to the wall by 
their means. We must at- 
lach these mirror plates to [M 
the sides and not to the Ml 
shelves. We put two at each ll^l 
side, as seen in picture 3. l’^)/| * 

These would do well enough 

if they were put on to stick 

outwards, but in that case 

they would be seen when the 

shelves are attached to the _ 

wall. By putting them on as ^ ^ 

indicated in picture '5. the books xvill hide them 

and the shelves will look much better when tiiey 

are fixed in the place they are to occupy. 

If we have used pine or other soft wood, 
we can stain the shelves any color we prefer, 
and can imitate mahogany, rosewood, walnut. 


5. The completed bookshelves. 


or ebony. We purchase any of these stains 
in either small or large bottles, and apply it 
with a brush. Then we can put on some 
French polish if we wish to give the article 
an extra fine finish and can arord the modest 
expense There are several 

3 other ways m which we 
can ornament the book¬ 
shelves. We may, if we 
like, make the top and 
bottom pieces " embattled " 
or " dentilated,' as it is 
called, by cutting out pieces 
and leaving teeth-like pro¬ 
jectors as shown in picture 
3. We can carve the sides, 
or we can stain them with 
a pattern, using stencils, or 
we can bum some orna¬ 
mentation, using a hot iron, 
or, finally, we can, if wc 
I^ITIi wish, put some ornamental 
rr imitation leather shelf- 
edging along the front oi 
4. ■ ■ ■ the shelves Whether we 

1 bookshelves. decorate m any 

of these ways or not, we shall have an article 
of wall furniture which we shall find very 
convenient, and of which we shall feel very 
proud, because we have made it ourselves, but 
it will considerably add to its appearance if it 
is decorated with some simple design. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CHINESE BAT 


'T'HIS is a miniature cricket-bat, 6 in. long, 
as illustrated in the picture. In a row 
down its centre, about half an inch apart, 
are tlirce small holes, visible on each side, 
and bored, apparently, right through it. But 

things are not always what they seem, ___ 

especially in conjuring. A comparison W 
of picture i, representing a iront view, ■ 
and picture 2, representing a back ■ 
view of the bat, wiU show how, in this ■ 
case, the reality diflers from the ap- I 
pearance. Of the three boles, a, b, H 
and c, shown in the front view, only —B— 
B and c are genuine, so to speak, A I 
being a mere make-believe, going I 
only half-way through the wood. 

On the other side of the bat, in a 
line with b and c, but half an inch 
nearer the lower end, is another 
dummy hole, n. * 

With the bat is used a little peg ** 

of wood, bone, or ivory, in length «d 

about three times the thickness of 
the bat, and iust fitting comfortably 
into either of the holes B and c. 

To show the trick, we, in the first 
place, call attention to the bat, asking 
the company to notice that there are V—.^. 


the com^ny to notice that there are bole; and the ] 

three hoW through it, as appears to AFrantTinr. ABack*ia«. jumped accordin 
be the case. We likewise exhibit the 'The mysterious bat. ‘'|Once more,' 


peg, which we may introduce with 
the remark that some of the company have no 
doubt seen' the curious ' jumping beans ’’ 
which have been such a puzzle to naturalists, 
and that this little peg is a " jumping peg." 
Whether the motive power is the same in both 
cases you must leave the audience to decide. 


We may here remark that whenever a con¬ 
jurer can introduce in his " talkee-talkee '* 
of a trick some little scientific fact having a 
resemblance, however remote, to the effect 
he is about to produce, he should not fail to 
do so. If we can start people on a 
B wrong scent, they are all the less 

■ likely to hit upon the true one. 

■ But to return to our jumping peg. 

■ The performer puts it, from the front, 
I into the hole b in such a manner that 
B it shall project equally on each side. 
jBl. Holding the bat upngbt, he asks 

everybody to take notice that he has 
I put it in the centre hole. He then 
towers the bat as if to show the 
opposite face of it but, as be uoes so, 

S ves the handle a half-turn between 
s fingers. The effect of ibis is that 
•b tAe same side is still visible. 

•e " Now," he says, " I shall com¬ 
mand the peg to jump out of the 
middle hole and into toe top bole." 
Under cover of a wave of toe arm. 
he gives the bat another half-turn, 
thereby bringing the reverse side 
into view. On this side b is toe top 
^ hole; and the peg apjiears to have 
.Backviav. jumped accordingly, 
out bat "|Once more,''^ he says, " we will 


place the peg in toe middle bole'' 
He then transfers it to c, which on the side 
now visible is toe middle hole. Again he 
shows, apparently, both sides of the bat then 
commands toe peg to jump, and makes the 
final half-turn as before, when the peg is seen 
to have jumped into the lowermost hole 
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THE STONE IN THE ROAD 


T here once lived wfrffFTn for him to notice the 

a king who ruled'^^';^^ ceimND>D nmt 619$ ™ ^ moment 

his subjects so wisely *?• he was sprawling in 

and so well that his roadway. He 

fame spread near and far. picked himself up, grumbling 

But ever5d;hing was left by the at people's carelessness, and 

people for someone else to do, and walked on. But he left the stone 

at last the king decided to teach where he found it. ^ 

them a lesson. Later some mer^ants, with pack 

Now, it happened that one of the horses heavily laden, pass^ that way. 
roads that led to the town passed “ This is a fine country ! ” said one. 
through a hill. 'To this spot the king " I wonder how long that big stone has 
went late one night, and scooped a been lying there." But not one of 
hollow ri^t in the middle of the cart- them thought it worth while to move 
tracks. Then from the folds of his it out of the way, but the con^ny 
cloak he took a small bundle, and divided and passi^ to right and left 
placed it in the hole. Going to the of it. 

side of the road, he loosened a large Thus it went on day after day, end 
stone, which he roUed to the hole he no one even attempted to move the 


a>___/^Q^.for him to notice the 
raweisTB^^^stone, and in a moment 

sprawling in 
• the roadway. He 
^ picked himself up, grumbling 
^ at people's carelessness, and 
\ walked on. But he left the stone 
where he found it. ^ 

Later some mer^ants, with pack 
horses heavily laden, pass^ that way. 

" This is a fine country ! " said one. 
" I wonder how long that big stone has 
been lying there." But not one of 
them thought it worth while to move 
it out of the way, but the company 
divided and passim to right and left 
of it. 

Thus it went on day after day, end 


had made in the road. There he 
placed it, so that it completely covered 
the opening. 

Next morning a farmer driving his 
cart came that way. 

" Ah," he cried, " the lazing of 
those people is terrible 1 Here is this 
big stone right in the middle; of -the 


stone, though everyone blamed his 
neighbor for letting it lie. When three 
weeks had passed, and it still lay in 
the road, the king sent word to his 
people to meet him at this very spot. 

" My good people and faithful 
subjects," he said, " it was I who put 
this stone here; and for three weeks 


road. I dare say it has lain these lo^ everyone who has passed has blamed 
enough for someone to have moved it. his neighbor for not moving it." 


But no I everyone is too lazy to attend 
to such a simple matter." ^ saving, 
he pulled his horses to one side tiU his 
cart grazed against the side of the hiU, 
and so passed on. 

Presently down the road came a 
soldier. He sang gaily as he marched 
along; but his h^d was too far back 


Then he lifted the stone, and showed 
them the hollow place beneath, in 
which lay a small bag labeled: " For 
him who lifts the stone." 

He undid the string and a stream of 
golden coins fell out. After that no 
man in that country left the immediate 
task for his neighbor to perform. 


THE WONDERFUL FRIENDS 


A SHEPHERD lad was once sent by 
his father to cany food to his elder 
brothers, who were in the army of the 
king, encamped before a powerful enemy. 
When the young boy arrived, he found 
everywhere dismay and anxiety. For 
the champion of the other side had 
challenged any of their host to combat, 
and so mighty was he that none had 
dared to answer. 

" Who is this man," inquired the 
shei)herd lad, " that he should defy the 
armies of the living God ? " He offered 
to go himself, and was brought before 
the king, and the king, after speaking 
to him, had him dressed in his own 
armor. But the lad said, " I cannot go 
with these, for I have not proved them.” 
And he put them by. Then he took his 
shepherd’s staff and his sling, gathered 
some smooth stones from the brook, and * 
went out to meet the champion. 

When Goliath, the mighty warrior, 
saw him, he was enraged, and cursed him 
in contempt. But the young patriot 
replied, “ You come to me with a sword, 
and a spear and a shield ,* but I come to 
you in the name of the Lord of hosts, the 
God of the armies of Israel, whom you 
have defied. This day will the Lord 
deliver you into my hand.” And as the 
warrior bore down upon him he fitted a 
stone to his sling, and, whirling it about 
his head, let fly; and the stone struck 
Goliath on the forehead, and he stumbled 
and fell upon his face to the earth. 
Then the lad snatched the fallen hero’s 
sword, and smote off his head. When, 
the Philistines saw their champion was 
dead, they ffed. But among the Israel¬ 
ites in an instant despair had changed 
to confidence and enthusiasm. 

With a shout of joy, the army of 
Israel arose, and, flinpng itself upon the 
enemy, drove them away in utter con¬ 
fusion. 

Then the King of Israel inquired about 
the shepherd boy, but none could tell his 
name. “ Inquire whose son the stripling 
is," he said ; and presently th€ boy was 
brought before him, with the head of the 
giant in his hand, to answer for himself. 

” I am the son of thy servant Jesse the 
Bethlehemite.” 

Beside the king was his son, and this 
gracious young man, regarding the 
shepherd boy as he spoke to his royal 


father, felt his soul suddenly knit with ' 
the hanc^me lad’s, and there and then * 
loved him as his own heart. So he spoke ' 
to the king, and the king said that the . 
lad David ^ould no more return to his ' 
father’s home, but should live with him ] 
in his palace, and be a soldier instead J 
of a shepherd. And the king’s son, < 
Jonathan, took off his royal robe, and 
put it upon . David, and gave him his ' 
sword, his bow, and his girdle. And he ! 
held David’s hand, and looked in his 
eyes, and they made a vow together 
of a friendship which should last till | 
death. 

Life had changed utterly and com- 
Tdetdy for David in an instant. From ' 
living in a humble cot, he went to live 
in a king’s palace. From being a shep- ! 
herd of the hills, he was a captain of . 
soldiers. 

What dreams of glory must have ' 
crowded the lad’s brain 1 It seemed as if i 
there was no height to which he might 
not soar, no fame he might not earn, 
no happiness he might not now enjoy. 

In all the glory and honor which now i 
invested him, there was one thing far . 
more gracious and more glorious than 
aU the rest, and this was the deep love ^ 
of the king’s son. Clothed in such a i 
love, as with a kingly robe, the young . 
David was something more than warrior ‘ 
and hero. ] 

What Julius Caesar was to the Romans, ! 
what Napoleon was to the French army, . 
this and more was David to the hosts of ' 
Israel. The spell of the man's soul was j 
over the people, and in him th^ beheld ! 
a captain from heaven, whose right hand . 
was^ terrible with victoiy. So, wherever 
David went with the army, triumph ^ 
followed, and, on the return of the ! 
soldiers, the streets were loud with his ' 
name and with music to his honor. 

In this glory of young David, Jona- j 
than rejoiced with all his noble and 1 
generous nature. ] 

But the people shouted, ''Sard has ‘ 
slain his thousands, and David his ten ^ 
thousands I ” And this cry pierced the a 
king's chamber, and struck on his soul 
like the voice of Destiny. From that [ 
day Saul regarded David with growing Y 
jealousy. a 

Slowly it came to the mind of the king 
that David was his enemy. At first he 
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him see that he would never succeed to 
the throne while David lived; and 
admonishing him to throw aside a 
treacherous friend, and to try and pro 
tect his own interests while there was 
still time. 

To all this Jonathan rraUed, "Why 
should he be killed ? \^at has he 
done ? ” And this gentle answer so 
raraged the king that he hurled his 
javelin even at Jonathan. 

Then Jonath^ saw that it was in 


and wept together, till David was un¬ 
manned, and broke into tears. 

Then Jonathan comforted the mighty 
conqueror, valuing his friendship more 
than life. " Go m peace," said he; 
" go in peace, because we have yowed, 
both of us.” 

Many years afterwards, when David, 
having gone through a multitude of 
adventures, was become a king himself, 
he heard how Saul and Jonathan had 
died together in battle. The news broke 
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Tfae Idng's son Mt bis soul suddenly knit witii Uie muI of the handsome lad. 


vain to plead, and unsafe for David to 
be within reach of his father's arm. So 
he approached David in secret, by a 
signal agreed upon by them beforehamd, 
namfSy that Jonathan would shoot three 
arrows as if at a mark. If he said to his 
attendant, "The arrows are beyond 
thee," it would mean that his news was 
bad. Then David fell upon his knees, 
bowed his head to the ground, and waited 
for Jonathan. 

Jonathan came near, took David into 
his arms, and they kissed one another, 


him down, and he cried out," The beauty 
of Israel is slain I" and he forgot his 
own wrongs that he had suffered at the 
hands of Saul and said, " Saul and 
Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they were 
not divid^." Then the old friendship 
with Jonathan, with all its fragrance of 
innocence and youth, returned to him, 
and he mourns for his friend, "1 am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me. 
Thy love to me was wonderful I " 








THE GREY TERROR 

THE FIRST BOy WHO PLAYED WITH A DOO 


after Swar's adventure with the 
lioness, the men and women in the 
camp were very watchful over the son 
of their chieftun. He was never al< 
lowed to go out alone beyond the camp 
where Comhill now is. It was not tiU 
the Grey Terror arrived that he had any 
more exciting adventures. 

" Game is getting wonderfully abun¬ 
dant,” said Wawa, one morning, late in 
autumn, to his wife Bina. 

Only a few minutes before he had gone 
out hunting, and he had returned lolled 
with spoil. The river swamp was 
crowded with wild sheep and eik and 
horses and oxen and deer. That day 
the tribe got enough meat to last them 
till the winter months. Everybody 
was wild with joy, except Wawa. 

" Something terrible must be happen¬ 
ing on the south side of the river,” he 
said that evening, as the tribe was eatiiw 
round the great on the top of the hilL 
” I went down to the ford. For a 
quarter of a mile the river is black with 
ani mals swimming madly across to the 
northern wilderness. They are aU going 
toward the north, and the tribe will nave , 
to go with them or starve.” 

“ Why ? ” cried all the men. 

" I do not know why," said Wawa; 

" but I will soon find out.” 

He took his heaviest stone axe and 
his best stone dagger, and tied them 
round his waist. He then stripped him¬ 
self of all his skins, and dived into the 
river, and struck out for the southern 
shore. None of the men and women 
of the tribe slept that night. 

When morning came, there was no 
need for them to go out hunting. Herds 
of terror-stricken beasts came charging 
up the hiU and sweeping through the 
camp, overturning the skin tents and 
scattering the tnbe. Everything was 
in confusion when Wawa came lunping 
up from the river. His stone axe ana 
dagger were gone, and he was wounded 


No one had ever seen Wawa look su 
terrible as he did then. No one dared 
to wait and miestion him. All the tribe 
rushed into the jungle, the childm fol- 
lo^g their mothers, as Swar followed 
Bina. They helped to tear down the 
brushwood, while the men hammtfed 
with their stone akes at the smaller 
trees, or lighted fires at the roots in 
order to bum through the trunks. And 
the pil^ of brushwood grew h^er in 
the circle around the camp, but Wawa 
would not let them Stop. ” More,” he 
said, " more. We shall need every stick 
in the jungle.” 

At this awful moipent Swar took it 
into his fuimy little rid mop of a head 
to trot away into the swamp and see 
what was the matter with everything. 
Bina, of course, missed him, but thought 
he was with his father; while Wawa, 
who was limping round the camping- 
place and studying where to make t& 
circle of fires, naturally fancied that 
his son was busy with ^ wife coUect- 
ing wood. 

All the jungle swamp was now empty 
of large animals. They had fled inm 
the northern wilderness. Swar took 
the track toward what is now Ham^ 
stead, which he had followed on his first 
voyage of ermloration. There was no 
sound to be heard save that the grey 
monkeys chattered in the tall forest 
trees as he passed by, and great long- 
legged storlra, searching for frogs in 
the pond, slowly flew away at his 
approach. 

“ I don't know what I shall hunt to- < 
day,'' said Swar to a monkey that was i 
peering curiously at him from the lowest 1 
branch of a fig-tree. “ Could you tell me ] 
where 1 could find the Grey Terror that j 
daddy spoke of ? I must kill it, because j 
it is frightening mummy, and then I 1 
will wear its skin when my lion robe is ) 
tom.” j 

Swar thought that the monkey would j 
understand him. It looked such a ; 


in the leg. understand him. It looked such a 

" Don’t trouble about the tents I ” he quaint hhman creature, as it peeped 
shouted. " The Grey Terror is coming, (town at him, that he was sure it was 


shouted. " The Grey Terror is coming, 
and there is no time to escape 1 Out m 
the jungle for your lives, and get wood to 
make a great fire rotmd the camp I Out, 
I say I Out, all of you—^men, women 
and children—and collect bmshwood I ” 


some strange sort of child. By a stroke 
of wonderful luck, the monk^ that 
morning happened to be in a nuschiev- 
ous mood. Plucking a large juicy fig, 
it threw the fmit at Swar, and struck 
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SWAR FOLLOWED THE M0NKE7 FROM TREE TO TREE 

him plop ! on the face. In the twink- pitter-pattc 
ling of an eye Swar had made up liis ally died a^ 
mind. This grey, ugly thing which Swar wai 
threw figs at you when you asked it a in the cold i 
question was surely the Grey Terror arm aroun 
itself, he thought. what it wa: 

He was up the tree in a minute. No night and 1 
man or boy of modem times could climb Grey Terre 
with the agility that this primitive little lonely, and 
savage displayed. He was almost equal father and 
to the monkey at its own game. He " 1 don't 
followed it from tree to tree, never said, as his 
touching the" ground once, but. swing- gambol ab 
ing from branch to branch, like a little him. " I’r 
human ape. Sometimes he stopped to He climl 
breathe and nestled in the forking and set ov 
branches of a tree, and made a meal on river. As 
nuts and hgs. And there, in the tree distance av 
beyond him, squatted the monkey, his father 1 
imitating his movements, and feeding on himself by 


what he fed on. It 
made Swar angry and 
he kept chasing the 
animal till nightfall. 
By that time he was so 
tired out that he fell 
asleep over his last meal, 
and the monkey came 
and squatted beside 
him, high in a branching 
oak-tree, and put its 
hairy arms gently 
round the sleeping boy. 

All that mght there 
was a strange noise in 
the silent forest. Pitter- 
patter, pitter-patter it 
went on the leaf-strewn 
ground. Now and then 
the shriek of a rabbit 
was heard. And once, 
as the autunm moon 
shone for a moment the 
light from it fell on a 
vast, grey, moving mass. 


sweeping through the 
forest. A thousand 
glittering eyes instantly 
looked up, and the 
strange stillness of the 
jungle was suddenly 
broken by a loud, wail¬ 
ing cry from a thousand 
red throats. Tlien 
the clouds came to¬ 
gether, and silence and 

BP TO TRPP darkness again fell on 
EE TO TREE 

pitter-patter, pitter-patter noise gradu* 
ally died away. 

Swar was very angry when he awoke 
in the cold dawn, and found the monkey’s 
arm around him. He did not th^ 
what it was that had kept him warm all 
night and he had forgotten all about the 
Grey Terror. But he felt hungry and 
lonely, and he wanted to get bai^ to his 
father and mother. 

" I don't want to play with you,” he 
said, as his strange bed-fellow began to 
gambol about the tree and chatter to 
him. " I'm going back to the camp." 

He climbed down from the oak-tree, 
and set out to find the camp by the 
river. As you can guess, he was a good 
distance away from his home. Happily, 
his father had tau|^ht him how to guide 
himself by the position of the sun, and 











after a tramp of four miles be came to 
the shore of the Thames at the place 
where Chiswick now is. 

" Now I Imow my way home I " he 
said joyEully. 

And, turning right to the east, he 
trotted along the river-bank towards 
Westminster. Of course, there no 
path along the river in those distant 
days. The land was covered with a dead 
undergrowth, broken here and there by 
irregular tracks nuule by the woolly 
elephants and the huge buffaloes as they 
went down in herds to the water to drink. 
At Westminster, where the Thames 
was shallow, all the jungle for about half 
a mile had been trampled down flat by 
the huge droves of terror-stricken beasts 
that had fled before the Grey Terror 
into the northern wilderness. 

As Swar was passing over this strange 
place, alittle animalcame 
out of a muddy tuft of 
reeds, and began to fol¬ 
low Um. Swar did not 
notice it until itlickedhis 
bare legs, and made him 
turn round with a start. 

He had no weapon, and 
he gave a cry of fear, 
and ran away as fast as 
he could. The little 
animal easily overtook 
him. Instead, however, 
of trying to hurt him in 
any way, it ran by his 
side, and attempted to 
play with him. Swar at 
last stopped—^it was no 
good being frightened— 
and looked at him in a 
friendly way. 

" You’re a funny little 
thing," he said. "You're 
like a young wolf-cub, 
but your grey fur is 
finer and softer, and 
you’re not a bit fierce." 

It was, indeed, only a 
frolicsome little pupw- 
dog. Swar found it a de¬ 
lightful playmate. They 
chased one another in 
turn from Westminster 
to ComhilL Panting 
from the exercise, and 
wild with delight over 
his new pet, Swar at 
last rushed up to the 


camping-place of the tribe, and shouted 
and capered outside the cii^e of butinng 
wood. 

"Joy» joy. j2f*” Wawa, 
" Swar is safe I The Grey Terror has 
not eaten my son. Beat down tlM fire, 
men, and let him in I " 

Men, women, and children hastily 
caught up whatever was handy—^ddns, 
sticks, and stone spears—and raked 
some of the burning wood away to mate 
an entrance for the little boy. Bina 
and Wawa rushed forward to embrace 
him, but the little puppy-dog got 
through first, and rushed towards th^, 
barking loudly out of sheer excitement. 

“ Hie Grey Terror—the Grey Tenor I 
It is upon us! The river I Jump into 
the river I It is our one and only 
chance I Oh—oh—oh I " shouted all 
the tribe loudly, in a madness of fear. 



THE LITTLE ANIMAL TRIED TO PLAY WITH SWAR 
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They leaped through the line of fire 
at the water-edge, in a wild, confused, 
and swift movement. Only Wawa re¬ 
mained behind. Lifting up his great 
stone axe, he sprang to the opening 
made in the fire circle, shouting: 

" Run with your mother, Swar I There 
is still time. I will keep the Grey Terror 
back while my life lasts t ” 

Swar took his little puppy up in both 
arms, and began to run to the water 
as fast as his little legs would carry 
him. 

"KiU it, boy I Kill it I” Wawa 
shouted to his son. “ That is one of 
the Grey Terrors you are carrying I " 
Swar stopped running in blank sur¬ 
prise. and looked first at his father, and 
then at the puppy. The little dog l^gan 
to lick his face. In the meantime, Wawa 
had turned, and he was now gaz«ng, 
open-mouthed with astonislunent, at 
tim empty jungle stretching from Corn- 
hill to Walbrook. He had expected to 
see a vast, grey, surging mass of fierce 
beasts charging up the hiU, their hungry 
jaws opeii to ^vour the tribe. 

" Tms is one of them—a very little 
ohe,*^ he said at last, going up to Swar, 
who, very puzzled, was sitting on the 


ground, clutching the puppy as tightly 
as he could. " But the great herd of the 
Grey Terror seems^to have swept north¬ 
ward on the trail of the forest cattle. 
The tribe is saved then. Where did you 
find this little beast, my son ? Wow- 
wow-wow 1 How playful and friendly 
the little Terror is I” 

Wawa patted the puppy, and it licked 
his hand, while Swar was telling his 
father his adventures with the monkey, 
and his finding the dog. 

“ It was well for you, my son," said 
Wawa gravely, "tnat you slert last 
night high in an oak-tree with your 
mockii^ pl^mate's hairy arms around 
you. The Grey Terror came sweeping 
up to our camp early in the evening, and 
even with a double line of fires we had 
trouble in beating them off. 

" They must have passed you in the 
darkness when th^ turned north. 
Yes,” he added, as SWar looked up to 
him with imploring eyes, " you can keep 
your little grey beast as a playmate if 
you like. At least, unless he grows 
fierce and dangerous." 

And that was how Swar came to be the 
first human being who had a faithful dog 
to help him when he went out hunting. 


WHY THE SWALLOW BUILDS ON THE WALL 


I N the days of long ago, when t^e first 
swallow skinuned ughtly over moor 
and meadow, she was very proud of her- 
pretty plumage and her long, forked 
tail She flew low upon the water that 
she might see her own reflection upon its 
clear surface and at last, so occupied, 
became so vain that she could think, of 
nothing but how best to show herself 
off before all her feathered friends. So 
it came about that in time she quite 
forgot how to build a nest. 

After trjnng m vain for a time, she 
decided to ask help from some'of the 
oth^ birds. She went to the thrush, 
for she thought she looked the most 
good-satured,. and asked her help. 

" 1 will show you gladly,” said the 
thrush. *' First, you take some of these 
old grass stalks." 

"Yes," said the swallow. 

" Then take a lump of cky," went on 
the thrush. " to plaster them." 

" Oh, yes, I know I" broke in the 
swallow. 

" Plaster them exactly like this." 


" Yes, I can do that all right.” 

" Then you turn it up like this.” 

" Oh, yis, I know I ” again said the 
swallow. 

" And then you-” 

But before the thrush could add an¬ 
other word the swallow interrupted 
again. 

" I know," she said ; '* of com^e." 

This made the thrush angry. 

" Well," she said, " if you know so 
much, why do you come bothering me 
with your questions ? ” 

So saying, she flew away to look after 
her own nest and eggs. 

Only half round the nest had been 
built, and the swallow, thus left to her¬ 
self, could not make out how to finish 
it. She tried again and again, but all in 
vain. So she stuck the side she knew 
how to build on a wall, and made it' 
do. 

And thus it happens that the swallow, 
through thinking she knew more than 
she ai^ually did know, has only half a 
nest to this day, as you can'easily see. 
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THE ROBBER AND THE MONK 


A MONK who bdonged to one of the 
monasteries near Paris used to 
travel from village to village in the 
neighborhood collecting money for the 
support of the monastery. One day, 
when he was returning home through 
a wood, a robber sudd^y stepped in 
his path, and, presenting a pistol, de¬ 
manded that the bag of money ^ould 
be handed over. 

The monk was of course unarmed and 
he at once saw that he would lose his 
life if he resisted, so he gave the robber 
the bag, asking only one favor in return. 

" What is that ? " said the man. “ I 
never grant favors in the dark." 

" Well," repUed the monk, " when I 
get back to the monastery, I don't want 
my brethren to think I tamely gave up 
the bag of money without m^ing a 
fight, so I am going to hold out my 


cloak, and I want you to fire a bullet 
through it. Then it will be dear to my 
brethren that my life vas really in 
peril.” 

The robber fir«l, but the monk could 
see no hole made by the bullet, and 
expressed astonislun^t. 

' Ah 1" laughed the robber. " Th^ ^ 
is not surprising, for I will tell you in 
confidence that I never load my pistols 
with bullets; I simply fire on gun- | 
powder, and that is suifident to make i 
any traveler give up his money." 

" Really 1" answered the monk; and ' 
with that he sprang suddenly upon the ‘ 
robber, overcame him and bound him, i 
and so recovered his money. Then he 
deprived the robber of his pistol, that he ' 
might not terrify any other travders, j 
and for the purpose of convincing the 1 
other monks of the perils of his journey. ] 


THE MAN WHO BROKE THE NEWS 


'^HE son of a country landowner went 
J- to Paris to study at the University, 
and, after he had bem there some time, 
he was astonished one morning to see an 
old manservant from his father’s house. 

" Why, what is the matter ? " said the 
yourg man. 

" The cat is dead,” was the t^ply. 

“ The cat dead ! Why, what ^d the 
poor animal die of ? ” 

“ Of indigestion, through having eaten 
too much meat.” 

'' Too much meat! Where did the 
meat come from ? ” 

" From your poor horses.” 

"The horses! Are they also dead, 
then ? " 


" Yes, the poor animals died from 
exhaustion, through having to carry so 
much water." 

" What was the water for ? " 

" To put out the fire at the house." 

" The fire at our house ? " 

" Yes, it caught fire because the 
maidservant forgot to put out the 
candles.” 

" What candles do you mean ? ” 

" Why, the candles used at your 
father’s funeral.” 

" My father’s funeral 1 Do you mean 
to say my father is dead ? Why did you 
not teU me at once ? " 

" Well, I was told to be sure to break 
the news to you as gently as possible." 


THE PAIR OF NEW BOOTS 


A FRENCH soldier who was serving 
with his regiment in Algeria wrote 
home to his old father asking that a new 
pair of boots might be sent to him. 

The father went to the villa^ shoe¬ 
maker’s and teught a pair of strong 
boots, and then asked one of his acquaint¬ 
ances how to send them. 

" You can tel^aph them," said he. 

" But that will cost a great deal of 
money,” replied the old man. 

" Oh, no," said the other, " it will 
cost you nothing. All you luve to do 
is to take them out into the open country 
and hang them on the telegraph wire." 


The old man decided to follow the 
advice, but hardly had he departed when 
a b^gar, who had noticed tne perform 
ance. went quietlv. and. taking down the 


ance, went quietly, and, taking down the 
new boots, hung up hte old and ragged 
ones in their place. 

The father, feeling curious as to 
whether tjie boots had gone, went out 
of the village to see. 

" Bless my soul,” said he, " this tde- 
graph is a wonderful thing. Here, for 
nothing, have I been able to send a pmr 
of boots all the way to Algeria, while 
my son has been able in very little time 
to send his old ones back again to me." 







STORIES TOLD IN INDIA 3,000 YEARS AGO 

THE BLUB JACKAL came down to the river close by to bathe, 

A JACKAL, prowling round a town the male crow flew down, and, seizing 
one niaht. fell into an indieo-tank. a. mlden anklet that the niihce had re- 


one night, fell into an indigo-tank, 
and came out dyed blue. 

" No one will know me now that I 
am this splendid color," said he, "so 
1 will pretend that 1 am king of all the 
beasts.^’ 

He began by ruling over the jackals, 
and then the lions and the tigers sub¬ 
mitted to him. This made him proud 
and insolent, and he no longer took any 
notice of his old jackal fricnck. 

One night they gathered round the 
self-made king and began to howl, and 
as soon as the blue jackal heard the 
others yelling, his natural instinct led 
him to do the same, and at once a}l the 
other creatures in the jungle knew him 
to be nothing better than a jackal, and 
he lost for ever his crown. 

Silence is sometimes golden. 

THE TRAVELER AND THE HERON 

A weary traveler lay down to rest 
under the shadow of a fig-tree and 
went to sleep. In the tree lived a 
crow and a heron, and the heron had 
often been warned he would come to a 
bad end if he kept company with an evil 
crow. 

As the sun shifted, so the shadow of 
the tree moved away from the traveler, 
and he was left exposed to the sun. But 
the heron, seeing this, felt sorry for him, 
and spread out his wings and shaded the 
weary traveler. The evil crow, how¬ 
ever, laughed at the heron, and then, to 
annoy the traveler, dropped a stone upon 
his face and flew away. 

When the traveler, smarting from the 
sting of the stone, jumped'up and seized 
his bow and arrow, he saw only the heron 
in the tree above, and, thinking, that this 
was the culprit who had thurown the 
stone, he fitted an arrow to the string, 
and fired and killed the heron. 

A\oid evil companions or they may 
lead you into seriotts trouble. 

THE CROWS AND THE ANKLET 

A PAIR of crows lived in a hollow 
tree, and there also lived in the 
bottom of this tree a fierce snake that 
used to eat the young of the crows as 
soon as they were hatred. 

One day when the son of the king 


came down to the river close by to bathe, 
the male crow flew down, and, seizing 
a golden anklet that the prifice had re¬ 
moved and laid on the bank, he flew 
away with it and dropped it inside the 
hollow tree. 

Of course, as soon as the king’s son 
came to the bank again after bathing 
to put on his clothes, he noticed the 
anldet was missing. There was a great 
hue and cry, and every place was searched 
for the missing jewelry. At last the 
anklet was found m the hollow tree, and 
the serpent was also found by the prince’s 
attendants, who instantly killed it. 

Skill wiU make up for lack of strong. 

THE ELEPHANTS AND THE MOON 

I N a time of drou^t a number of 
elephants had difficulty in finding 
water for themselves. But at last they 
discovered a pool, near which lived a 
colony of hares, and in going to and fro 
the elephants used to trample upon 
several hares every day. At last the 
matter became so serious that a meeting 
of the hares was held, and, after a good 
deal of discussion, an old hare, known for 
his wisdom, undertook to make the 
elephants cease using the p(X>l. 

Standing erect upon a hillock, as the 
sun went down, the little old grey 
liare listened for the crashing in the 
jungle which would tell him that the 
great beasts were coming down for their 
evening drink. When the sound reached 
his ear he stiffened his thin form, though 
his heart beat violently, and as the leader 
of the elephants approached, the hare 
said: 

Sir, I am an ambassador from the 
moon, who wishes you to know that this 
is his pool, and that the hares whom you 
are dnving away are its guardians/’ 

" We know nothing of this," said the 
elephant. 

^ Well, if you come here to-night, you 
will see the moon in the pool, shalung 
with rage.” 

The elephant went. He saw the re¬ 
flection of the moon, which quaked as 
the water rippled, and in great fear he 
promised that the elephants should tres¬ 
pass on the pool no more. 

Superstition often causes those who are 
mighty to tremble. 
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TIm bdiutiful harbor of St John’s, tha capital of Newfoundland, 

THE DOMINION OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
WHERE THE CODFISH REIGNS 


XTE W F 0 U N D - 6ia6 settlement on the west 

IM LAND, the first ^ shores. The inhab- 

bom Elfish colony itants are chiefly 

in America, is an ^and at the native bom descendants of Irish, 

mouth of me Gulf of St. Law- English and Scotch ancestors, 

rence, which it protects from the full The chief occupation of the people is 


^ sweep of the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
not part of Canada, but as it is part 
of the British Empire, and lies so dose 
:| to Canada, we tell its story here. The 
island, roughly triangular in shape, 
with its area of 43,734 square miles, is 
one-third larger &an Ireland. The 
' coasts are everywhere bold and rugged, 
I presenting a high line of broken diffs, 
indented with numerous bays and 
studded with countless islands. 

, 'PHB BEOTHUKS, THE EARLIEST IN- 
% X HABITANTS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 

^ The earliest known inhabitants were 
£ the Beothuks, a numerous and power- 
\ ful race, who may have been related 
] to the North American Indian. Whm 
[ John Cabot discovered the island in 
1497, these people were at the height 

• of their prosperity. The doom of the 
5 natives was sealed with the coming of 

• the white man. The stmggle which 

I was waged in the mainland between 
white man and Indian was also carried 
on in Newfotmdland. The destraction 
was so complete that all we have left 
are a few skulls, a skeleton, some 
bones, and a collection of implements 
in a museum at St. John’s. 

j 'Phe people of the island 
d X are native born 

The ptmulation of the island is 
•s 247,710, of which one-third is engaged 
in fishing. The maj'ority of the people 
~ live along the southeastern coast. 

There are few settlers in the interior 
,, and the French claims were a check to 
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cod fishing. In many villa^ dried 
cod serve as money, with which people 
buy food, clothing and fishing tackle. 
There are three distinct branches of 
the industry, the Banks, the Shore and 
the Labradot* fisheries. The Banks lie 
southward of the island, about thirty 
miles distant from the nearest land, 
and cover a great area. To these fish¬ 
ing grounds, which are huge submarine 
islands, which rise nearly to the sur¬ 
face of the water, the fishermen of 
France, Canada, the United States and 
the island go during the fishing season. 
The ground are on the “ high seas ” ^ 
and therefore subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of no country or nation. Schoon¬ 
ers carrying from twelve to twenty men 
sail from the mainland and anchor. 
The crews go out from the schooners 
in pairs in flat-bottomed boats called 
dories. They fish with trawls, which 
are long lines st^ported at each end, 
and from which many short lines with 
baited hooks hang. Oftentimes a pas¬ 
senger on an ocean steamer is surprised 
as the fog lifts to see scores of small 
dories, anchored apparently in mid¬ 
ocean. Fogs and storms annually 
cause the death of many of these brave 
and hardy fishermen. 

I MPORTANCE OF THE COAST 
FISHERIES TO THE ISLAND 

Bank fisliing is not of veiy great im¬ 
portance to Newfoundland. By far 
the greater number of the fishermen 
are engaged in coast fishing. , 
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Shore fishing is carried on from punts 
or skiffs. Those fishing from punts use 
ordinary hooks and lines. The fisher* 
men with skiffs use traps. A trap is an 
enclosure of netting sunk in the sea and 
so arrayed that the schools of cod in 
swimmi^ By will blunder into it and be¬ 
come enspar^. The coast fishing is not so 
good as it was a few years ago. Thou¬ 
sands of fishermen, taking with them their 
wives and children, leave their homes 
every June and sail to the fishing grounds 
off the coast of Labrador. Some live in 
turf huts or timber shacks along the coast, 
while others live on the schooners. The 
women and children assist in curing the 
fish. Thqr fish until October, when they 
return home with their catch. 

T he pisheemak at home 
IN HIS VILLAGE 

A number of little, square, white¬ 
washed, one stoiy cottages nestling in the 
cliffs overlooking a bay or a cove is a 
typical fishing village. A score or more 
goats scamper among the nei^boring 
rocks, as each household has one or more 
of these animals. Out into the water of 
the little harbor are built the stages at 
which the men land their fish. The cod 
are scaled by the men as they are caught, 
but the “ splitting,” “ heading ” and 
salting ” is generally done on ^ore by 
the women and children. After salting, 
the fish are taken to the “ flakes ”—^rude 
scaffolds covered with under-brush—and 
there spread out to diy. 

The hardy, sturdy fisherman lives, as 
a rule, from hand to mouth. The season’s 
catch is usually mortgaged to the village 
merchant or “ planter,” who in turn loans 
sufficient to carry the poor fisherman 
through until the following October. 
This process continues from year to year. 
The bo}rs are reared on the water and at 
six can man^e a sail. After the fishing 
season closes in October, the men do little 
besides mend their nets and fishing tackle. 
Th^ love to tell stories of their ad¬ 
venturous life and eagerly wait for the 
season to open in March. The New¬ 
foundland fisherman, inhabiting more 
than % hundred such villages, is a hardy, 
burly, imcouth, warm-hearted, hospitable 
fdlow, a bloid of English, Irish and 
Scotch blood. 

W HY COD ARE SO PLENTIFUL 
ABOUT THE ISLAND 

The reason why the world’s greatest 
cod fishing ground is centred at this island 


is interesting. The Arctic current which 
flows past Newfoundland carries with it 
hundreds of thousands of tons of minute 
living matter upon which the small shell¬ 
fish and other creatures of the sea feed. 
In turn, these become the food of vast 
schools of cod. It is strange but true that 
the Arctic seas and rivers, in spite of the 
great cold with which thQr are sur¬ 
rounded, contribute most abundantly to 
this supply of living slime. Unless-this 
flood from the Pole is stopped, the fisher¬ 
men cannot lessen veiy much the suj^ly 
of cod. Uncountable millions of cod will 
continue to come from the darker recesses 
of their unknown deep-sea homes and 
throng the Banks and shallower waters 
where conditions are suitable for breeding 
and where an abundant supply of food 
is found. 

C OD-LIVER OIL AND 
OTHER THINGS 

All p^s of the fish are tised. Cod- 
liver oil is extracted from the livers. Glue 
is made from the skins while the heads 
and entrails are used for the manufac¬ 
ture of fertilizers. Great swarms of her¬ 
ring arrive along the coast during the 
early part of September. Large quanti¬ 
ties are used as Bait for cod, and packing 
herrings for food is fast becoming an im¬ 
portant indtutiy. Several lobster can¬ 
neries are doing a thriving biuiness along 
the southern coast. The sealing industry 
is not so important and profitable as it 
was and the open season for seal fishing 
now lasts only one month in the year, 
from the middle of March to the middle 
of April. If this restriction had not been 
made, the seals would have beai killed 
off. 

The Newfoundland dog, of which you 
have all heard, has almost died out on 
the island. It is supposed to have de¬ 
veloped from a cross between the sledge * 
dogs, which are closely related to the wolf, 
and other dogs brought from Eur(^. 

M inerals and forests in . ' 

THE ISLAND DOMINION 
The early history of Newfoundland is 
filled with the story of struggles between 
the^ English and the Fren^, for both 
nations claimed the island. It was ceded 
to Great Britmn by tiie Treaty of 
Utrecht; but the treaty provided that the 
French were to have the same rights of 
fishing on the western shore as the Eng¬ 
lish, and that neither nation was to make 
a permanent settlement on that shore. 
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Newfoundland may be aaid to live from the tea. The fithenea here are very Important, and the chief aub- 
jeet of coavereation ii the eiae of the catch. Theee fish will loon be split open and spread to dry on the 
platform you see below. l«ter they will be packed and sold. The fishermen are very fine sailore. 











The fish shown in the picture above have baen sNlt open and ore here befne nibbed by tne fiabermen with 
a salt mixture to preserve them. After this has been done and tha salt hat well aosked in, they are 
spread out la the sun to dry, as shoem in the picture on tha right The racha upon wUcb tia fish are 
^Ing are callod " flakea.” Tha Sab look like uick flaaky loavca aa thay lie in pIiM 
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This provision led to serious troubles be¬ 
tween Great Britain and France later <», 
and it was not until 1904 the tjues- 
tion was finally disposed of. 

The early settlements were made in de¬ 
fiance of the rules laid down by the mer¬ 
chants who provided capital for the fish¬ 
ing. These merchants or “ venturers,” as 
they were called in the begriming, wished 
to keep the island as a fishing station 
merely, and contrived to have laws 
made which forbade permanent settle¬ 
ments within six miles of the shore. Men 
employed in the fisheries were forbidden 
to bring their families to the island, to live 
there during the winter, or to build them¬ 
selves more than a rough shelter for the 
season. Families did find their way there 
and settlemrats were made; but the set¬ 
tlers were all fishermen, and fishermen 
for the most part they have remained. 
The men who were ready to brave *any 
danger on the deep, made small effort 
to explore the lana or to cultivate the 
narrow shore line that they knew. The 
villages and settlements were scattered, 
and there was much isolation and poverty. 
The fishermen are very brave, and are 
fine sailors, and many of them find their 
way into the British navy. Their heroism 
in the Great War has been noted even 
among the many heroic deeds of that 
dreadful time. 

With the building of roads and rail¬ 
ways, however, a new era was begun. 
The island was explored, and it was found 
that the interior is not, as was supposed, a 
desert. On the contrary, Newfoundland 
is a treasure house of minerals. There 
is scarcely a man who cannot show you 
on his mantel-shelf a specimen of the 
copper, ircm, nickel and even gold ore of 
his neighborhood. Several thousand tons 
of copper and iron are produced yearly, 
but the industry is only in its infancy. 
Various mines of coal, asbestos, nickel, 
lead, and gold in different parts of the 
island are in various stages of develop¬ 
ment, and give pronuse of becoming prop¬ 
erties of great value. Along the coasts 
and in the interior «re large tracts of < 
heavily-timbered land. Lum^ring opera¬ 
tions are extending rapidly. Lgrge pulp 
mills hayfs beat built, and a gmt dem 
of pulp tor the making of paper is ex- 1 
ported, chiefly to England. 

Farming has not b^ followed to any 
extent. Out of a larm area of <over five 
million acres of tillwle land only one 


hundred thousand are under cultivation. 
The peq>Ie do not care to work in facto¬ 
ries and are not adapted to such employ- 
meat. Nevertheless interest in farming 
is increasing, and the pah> have 
already brought greater pro^rity to the 
island. 

St. John’s (3^,292), the capital of the 
island, is on the souueast coast and is 
situat^ on one of the finest natural har¬ 
bors in America. The city is entirely de¬ 
voted to the fishing bvmess. Harbor 
Grace (8,000), Carbonear (4,500), and 
Bonavista are the only otl^ towns of 
importance. 

T he government of tbs 

ISLAND 

The island did not join the Dominion 
of Canada, and the Bri^sh Government 
still amioints the Governor. There are 
two chambers, the legislative council of 
fifteen members, appointed for life by 
the government of the day, and the legis¬ 
lative assembly, consisting of thirty-six 
members, elected for four years by bal¬ 
lot under manhood suffrage. The execu¬ 
tive government is a ministty responsible 
to the. legislature and holding office so 
long as they command a majority in the 
assembly. Newfoundland was made a 
Dominion in the year 1918 in recognition 
of the help given to the empire in the 
Great War. 

The government of Newfoundland also 
controls the coast of Labrador, that 
strange, desolate, thinly-populated coun¬ 
try which deserves a whole article itself. 
Perhaps you have heard of the work of 
the medical missionary. Doctor Wilfred 
Grenfell, who is devoting his life to the 
improvement of the lot of the fishermen 
there. 

The possession of so many useful min¬ 
erals, such vast tracts of forests, such 
largfi areas of fertile plains makes New* 
foundland a counriy most favorably 
equi{^>ed for mining, lumbering, agricul¬ 
ture and manufacturing. Wi^ capital, 
enterprise and labor the island is destined 
to become a great prodtit^ and export¬ 
ing country. 

Newfoundland, as we have read in 
other parts of the book, has played a 
great part in the histoir of wireless 
telegraphy. It was on a high cliff near 
St. John’s that Marconi set up the first 
instrument that cau^t a message, through 
the air, across the ocean. 
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vide work in the towne end the people continue to live in their eeneide homee. 
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Thfe-lc n picture pi the rocky, wlndinc entrence to the i^int little herbor of Quid! Vidi» ^ 
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THE DESERTED PALACE OF PEACE AT THE HAGUE 
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A ORBAT HISTORICAL ROBII 

of th* best fcBOim poems of Tbomes Gray, fhe poel^ is ‘'tlM 

^ Bard,** «bich he finished Is 1757. The Bard Is as old Weldi mlairtrel 
halts Edvard I of England, conqueror of Wales (Cambria), to terrify him ty 
foretdling the fate of Eni^iah kings. After lamenting om ftlle)i Welsh Idnip 
and bards (stansas a and 3), the singer predicts the death of Edvard IX at 
Berkeley Castle, and the vara vith France under Edvard HI (4); the death of 
Edvard m and his son, the Black Prince (5); Richard II; the Wars of the 
Roses; the murders in the Tover of Henry VI and the little princes; the fall' of 
Richard III ("the bristled Boar”); the marriage of Henry VII (Lancaster) 
vith Elizabeth of York (6); the glory of England under the Tudors, vho vere 
of Welsh descent, especially of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, vith the poetry of 
fihakespeaze and Milton (7,8 and 9). 




“DUIN seize thee, 

* ruthless King I 

Confusion on thy banners 
wait; 

Tho’ fanned by Conquest’s crimson 
wing, 

They mock the air with idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail. 

Nor e’en thy virtues, Tyrant, shall 
avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly 
fears. 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s 
tears I ” 

Such were the sounds that o’er the crested 
pride 

Of the first Edward scattered wild dis¬ 
may, 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy 
side 

He wound with toilsome march his long 
array. 

Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless 
trance : 

" To arms!" cried Mortimer, and couched 
his quivering lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er cold Conway’s foaming flood. 

Robed in the sable garb of woe. 

With hag^rd eyes the poet stood; 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Streamed, Uke a meteor, to the troubled 
air}; 

And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s 
fire, 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

" Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert 
cave. 

Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath 1 

O’er thee, oh King! their hundred arms 
th^ wave. 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs 
breathe; 

Vocal no more, since (Cambria’s fata! day. 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft 
Llewellyn’s lay. 


Cold is Cadwallo’s 
tongue, 

That hushed the stormy 
main; 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy 
bed: 

Mountains, yc mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made hdge Plinlimmon bow his 
cloud-topt head. 

On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, 

Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale: 

Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail; 
The famished eagle screams, and passes 
by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 
Dear as the light that visits these sad 
eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my 
heart. 

Ye died amidst your dying countiy’s 
cries— 

No more I weep. ’They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 

I see them sit, they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land: 

With me in dreadful harmony they join. 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue 
of thy line. 

“ Weave the warp, and weave the woof. 
The winding sheet of Edward’s race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night. 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death, thro’ Berkeley’s 
roof that ring, _ 

Shrieks of an agonizing kingl 
Shc-wolf of France, with unrelenting 
fangs, ' 

That tear’$t the bowels of thy mangled 
mate. 

From thee be bom, who o’er thy coun¬ 
try hangs 

The scourge of heaven. What terrors ' 
' round him wait! 

Saw 
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Amazement in his van, with flirtt cranbined, 
And sorrow’s faded form, and solitude be> 
hind. 


" Mighty victor, mighty lord I 

Low OIL his funeral couch he lies! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 

A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior fled? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were 
born? 

Gone to salute the rising mom. 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr 
blows. 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s 
sway, 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his eve* 
ning prey. 


" Fill high the sparkling bowl. 

The rich repast prepare; 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the 
feast: 

Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
l^nce to lance, and horse to horse? 

Long years of havoc urge their destined 
course. 

And thro' the kindred squadrons mow their 
way. 

Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting 
shame, 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed. 
Revere his consort’s faith, his father’s 
fame. 

And spare the meek usurper’s holy head. 

Above, below, the rose of snow. 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread: 

The bristled boar in infant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o'er the accursed 
loom. 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify 
his doom. 


"Edward, lo! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done.) 

Stay, oh stay I nor thus forlorn 

I..eave me unblessed, unpitied here to mourn; 

In yon bright track, that fires the western 
skies. 

They melt, th^ vanish from my eyes. 

But ohl what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s 
height 

Descending slow their glittering skirts un¬ 
roll? . 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight 1 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul 1 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 

All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia's issue, 
haill 


" Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
And bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine 1 
Her eye proclaims her of the Britpn-line; 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face,* 
Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonious tremble in the air. 
What strains of vocal transport round her 
play I 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and soaring as she 
sings, 

Waves in the eye of heaven her many- 
colored wings. 


"The verse adorn i^ain 
Fierce war, and faithful love. 

And truth severe, by fairy Action drest. 

In buskined measures move 
Pale grief, and pleasing pain. 

With horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice, as of the cherub-choir. 

Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 
That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious man, think’st ^ou yon san¬ 
guine cloud, 

Raised by thy breath, has quenched the 
orb of day? 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 
And warms the nations with redoubled 


ray. 


Enough for me; with joy I sec 
The different doom our fates assign. 

Be thine de.spair, and sceptred care, 

To triumph, and to die, arc mine.’’ 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to end¬ 
less night. 


O WERT THOU IN THE CAULD 
BLAST 


There is no poetry in the English language so simple 
in the choice of subjects, so natural in expression, 
so touching in sentiment, as the iraetry of Robert 
Uurns, " the ploughman of Ayrshire " The field- 
mouse, the daisy, the lassie he loves, he sings about 
so sweetly that it almost moves to tears. Although 
he has written a number of long poeme,^like “ Tam 
O'Shanter ” and " The Cotter^ Saturday Night,” 
found • on page 4063,_ it is his lyrics like this little 
■ ■ ■ hav 


poem which have endeared him to all hearts. 


WERT thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea; 
My plaidic to the angry airt, 

I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee; 

Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around ihec blaw, around thee blaw, 
T^ bicld should be my bosom, 

To share it a’, to share it a*. 


Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 
The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 

Or were I monarch o' the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign. 

The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 
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THE BELL W Am 


lAWMlmr k prMniiiiMit amoat taodn poe(« to bk «M 
of DamtnM pectTf,«tho art ol tefliv af*la In tmufat wtw 
soma ud, cU la tha folkanu ba givaa nk with 

edmlrabla art aad ajnnpalby, aa old mend of aa Itallaa 

4AWn. fa ^a1j4 m0k m l asfcaal aa AtsmA maimTaimfar moMa rimf nil 


hn poala m bk gift 
afalalatmufatwaa 


AT Atn, in Abrtizzo, a amall town 

Of ancient Soman date, but scant renown, 
One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath a blaang sun. 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

" I cUmb no farther upward, come what may 
The Se Giovanni now unknown to fame. 

So many monarchs since have borne the name. 
Had a great bell hung in the market-place 
Beneath a loof projecting some small space, 
way of shelter fiom the sun and ram 
Then rode he through the streets with all his 
tram 

And, with a blast of trumpets loud and long. 
Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 
Was done to any man, he should but nag 
The great bell in the square, and he the King 
Would cause the Syndic to deude thereon 
Such was the proclamation of King John 

How swift the happy days in Atn sped. 

What wrongs were nghled need not heie be said. 
Sufihee it that, as all things must decay. 

The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
Unravel^l at the end, and, strand by strand 
Loosened and w isted m the nngr r’s hand, 

1 ill one who noted this in passing by. 

Mended the rope with braids oi bnony 
bo that the leaves and tcndnls of the vine 
Hung hke a votive garland at a shnne 


Bv csbaiice that in Atd ^ 

A kn^^ wiili qwtrtl and 8wo(4 Bi belt, 

Wbo lovM to bnai the wild boar in tbewoodfl^ • 
Who loved bis fakonaititb their etunaobbOodsb 
Who loved hu hounds toWibonses, and|kUs|M!)^ 
And prodigabtiss of camps and courts; i- 
Loved, or 1»d lovsd them; for at lart, gnrtrti 
old. 

His only passioa wsa tfa love of gold. 


He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Bentcd his vmeyards and his garden grounds. 
Kept on one stera, bis favonte steed m aJl, 
lo starve, and shiver m a naked stall. 

And day by day sat brooding in his chair. 
Devising plans how best to board and spare. 


ding in hi 
to board 


and spare. 


At length he said * *' What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cest this lazy steed, 

Lating his head off in my stables here. 

When rents are low and provender is dear 7 
Let him go feed upon the pubhc ways; 

I want bun only for the holidays " 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street; 
And wandered m suburban lanes forlorn. 
Barked at by dogs, and tom by bnar and thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 
It IS the custom u the summer-time. 

With the bolted doors and window-shutters 
closed, 

Fhe inhabitants of Atn slept or dozed; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 
The loud alarum of the accusing bell I 
The Syndic started from his deep repose. 
Tamed on his couch, and listened, and then 
roM 

And donned bis robes, and with reluctant pace 
Went panting forth into the market-place. 












fiO^ OF P^gIRy»*»'»'»>»■»*»*» 


Where the great bell upon its crossbeam 
swung. 

Reiterating with persistent tongue. 

In half-articuIate jargon, the old song: 

" Someone hath done a wrong, hath done a 
wrong I" 


But ere he reached the belhy’s light ascade 
He saw, he thought, beneath its shade. 

No sba^ of human form of woman bom. 

But a poor steed, dejected and forlorn. 

Who, with uplifted head and eager eye. 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 

*' Domenedmo I " cried the Syndic straight, 

“ This is the Knight of Atri's steed of state I 
He calls for justice, being sore distressed. 

And pleads bis cause as loudly as the best." 


in 


The knight was called and questioned; 
reply 

Did not confess the fact, did not deny; 
Treated the matter as a pleasant jest. 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest. 
Maintaining, in an angry undertone. 

That he should do what pleased him with 
his own. 


And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 

The proclamation of the King; men said: 

" Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and 
gay. 

But cometh back on foot, and begs its 
way; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds. 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds I 

These are familiar proverbs, but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly 
ear. 

What fair renown, what honor, what re¬ 
pute 

Can come to you from starving this poor 
brute ? 

He who serves well and speaks not, merits 
more 

Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 

Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 

Served you in youth, henceforth you shall 
take heed 

To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside." 


The knight withdrew, abashed; the pmple all 

Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 

The King heard and approved, and laughed 
in glee. 

And cAcd aloud: " Right well it pleaseth 
me I 

Church-bells at best but ring us to the door. 

But go not in to Mass; my bell doth more: 

It cometh into court and pleads the cause 

Of treatures dumb and unknown to the 
laws; 

And this shall make, in every Christian 
dime, 

The bell of Atii famous for aU time," 


THE MILLER OP THE DEE 


Cbarias lladu/i tongi always bmthe-a gedal spMI, and 
this ii DOS of the beaitlest. Tbs Joy n Inwaid naalUi 
and say content la caroled fo natnrally 1^ tha bapM mlUar 

wauai 


and say content la caroiea fo natnn 
tbatbeia envied by a paaaing Ung. 
maybatiddineasyworda. wtofi 


tng. NotlM howwau a atocy 
t of aoi worda In thSM vanas 
ly/araof one tyUidde, and onlyona-^ nobody "—baa tbiaa. 
'pHERE dwelt a miller hale and bold 
^ Beside the River Dee; 

He wrought and sang itom mom to night. 

No lark more blithe than he; 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be-~ 

" I envy nobody, no, not I, 

And nobody envies mo I " 


Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy 
crowd 

Mad rolled together like a summer cloud. 

And told the story of the wretched beast 
In five-and-twenty different ways at least. 
With much gesticulation and appeal 
To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 


'* Thou'rt wrong, my friend 1" said old King 
Hal. 

** Thou'rt wrong as wrong can be; 

For could my heart be light as thine 
I'd gladly change with thee. 

And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free. 

While I am sad, though I’m the king. 

Beside the River Dee ? " 


The miller smiled and doffed his cap: 

" T earn my bread." quoth he; 

" 1 love my wife, I love my friends, 

I love my children three; 

1 owe no penny I cannot pay; 

I thank the River Dee, 

That turns the mill and grinds the com. 
To feed my babes and me." 


" Good friend I" said Hal. and sighed the 
while, 

" Farewell, and happy be; 

But say no more, if thou'dst be tme. 

That no one envies thee. 

Thy mealy cap is worth iny crown. 

Thy mill my kingdom's fee I 
Such men as thou are England’s boast, 

O miller of the Dee ! " 


I SAW A NEW WORLD 


In this poem, W. B. Bands shows what a mess 
misht be made of the world if it were to be fixed 
without change, and how interesting it is with 
all Its surprises and strife and hope and dreams. 


T SAW a new world in my dream. 

Where all the folks alike did seem; 
There was no Child, there was no Mother,"* 
There was no Change, there was no Otter. 


For everything was Same, the Same; 

There was no Praise, there was no Blame; 
There was neither Need nor Help for it; 
'There was nothing fitting, or unfit 


Nobody laughed, nobody wept; 

None grew weam, so none slept; 

There was nobojy bom, and nobody wed; 
This world was a world of the living dead. 


I longed to hear the Time-Clock strike 
In the world where the people were all alike; 
I hated Same, I hated Forever, 

I longed to say Neither, or even Never. 


I longed to mend, I longed to make, 

I longed to give, I longed to take, 

I longed for a dhange, whatever came after, 
I longed for crying, I longed for laughter. 
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WmK OFPCilft 


THE WILD ROSE 

The foUowinv U one of the noit widely hnown of 
Goethe'* lyric*. The encounter between the adn*h 
box and toe delicate roicy who h** only her ^m* 
to protect her, is delightfitlly portrayed. Finnz 
Schubert compoaed the mtMie for thia pretty lyric. 

& BOY espied, in morning light, 

^ A little rosebud blowing; 

Twas so delicate and bright 
That he came to feast his sight, 

And wonder at its growing. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red. 

Rosebud brightly blooming. 

*' I will gather thee,’—he cried,— 

“Rosebud brightly glowing I” 

" Then I’ll sting thee,” it replied, 

” And you'll quickly start aside 
With the prickle glowing." 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red. 

Rosebud brightly blowing. 

But he plucked it from the plain. 

The rosebud brightly blowing! 

It turned and stung him, but in vain— 

He regarded not the pain, 

Homeward with it going. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red. 

Rosebud brightly blowing. 

THE MOSS ROSE 

This little poem is by Krummachcr, who is classed 
with William Cullen Bryant as a nature jKirt. He is 
especially noted for his poems about the Alps. 

'T'HE Angel of the flowers, one day. 

Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay,— 

That spirit to whose charge 'tis given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven. ■ 
Awakening from his light repose. 

The Angel whispered to the rose: 

“ O fondest object of ray care, 

Still fairest found, where all are fair. 

For the sweet shade thou giv’st to me 
Ask what thou wilt, 'tis granted thee.” 
"Then,” said the rose with deepened glow, 

“ On me another grace bestow.” 

The spirit paused in silent thought,— 

What grace was there that flower had not? 
'Twas but a moment, o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the Angel throws, 

And, robed in nature’s simplest weed. 

Could there a flower that rose excel! 

THE PRETTY FISHER MAIDEN 

Heinrich Heine wrote this song, for which Franz 
Schubert wrote the music. It is one of the best 
known German fyrics which have made him popular. 

/^OME, fairest flsher maiden, here 
^ Put, put thy skiff to land; 

Come close to me and sit thee down, 

And prattle hand in hand. 

Oh, lay thy head upon my heart, 

Have not such fear of me. 

Thou trustest day by day thyself 
Unto the wild, wild sea. 

My heart is like the sea, it hath 
Its storm, and ebb and flow; 

And many pretty pearls, my love, 

Rest in its depth below. 


WHlTSlBR? 


Wilhdm Ifftto.-juar a* R^e, impliaa *^ 
mter U iiihabiM iw wme fairy or water 
It IB a fanciful Mea to auggaat th^ laatead vEw 
noiM caused by the water flowing everthn rock* 
pebbles, the nymphs ate singing their eUutiiv MUfle. 

J HEARD a bnxHdet gushing 
From its rocl^ fountain near, 

Down into the vjul^ rushing. 

So fresh and wondrous dear, 

f 

I know not what came o’er me, 

Nor who the counsel gave; 

But I^must hasten downward. 

All with my pilgrim stave; 

Downward and ever farther 
And ever the brook beside. 

And ever fresher murmured 
And ever clearer the tide. 

Is this the way I was going? 

Whither, O brooklet, say! 

Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 

Murmured my senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur? 

That can no murmur be; 

’Tis the water-nymphs, that are singing 
Their roundelays unto me. 

Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur, 
And wander merrily near; 

The wheels of a mill are going 
In every brooklet clear. 

TO MY SISTER 

" To My Sister ” was written by Heine, when, as a 
middle-aged man, he viaited the houae in which he 
was born. This is a splendid exam_ple of the poet’s 
delightful simplicity oi style. Heinrich Heine, as 
many other poets, vividly recalls his childhood daya 

Y child, when we were children. 

Two children small and gay, 

Who would creep into the hen-house. 

And hide us in the hay. 

We cackled like the young cockerels 
And to everybody going, 

" Cock-a-doodle-doo I ”—we cried; 

And they thought the cocks were crowing. 

We spread old bits of carpet 
On some chests within the court; 

And there we lived together 
In a house of the finest sort. 

An old cat of our neighbors 
Often came to make a call; 

We made her bows and courtesies 
.And compliments and all. 


We made very kind inquiries 
About the health of our old friend; 
Since then we have had to put ^ 
To old cats without end. 

We used to sit ednversing 
In a solemn, elderly way, 
Complaining, how much better 
Things had been in our day; 


same 
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How Love, Truttf, and Religion 
One hardly ^ver met; 

How coffee had grown very dear 
And money hard to get 

They all are gone—the little games 
, We played at in our youth, 

And money, and the good old times 
And Religion, Love and Truth. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA 

This poem is by Uhland, and at the time in which 
he lived Germany was divided into many small prin¬ 
cipalities. These were constantly at war with one 
another. The castle so beaiitirully dcacrilicd is Ger¬ 
many tryiiie to stand against the tyranny of the gov¬ 
ernment. The daughter is Freedom, who no longer 
lives with her parents in the lordly castle by the sea. 

LJ AST thou seen that lordly castle. 

That castle by the sea! 

Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 

And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirrored waves below; 

And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening’s crimson glow. 

Well have I seen that castle. 

That castle by the sea. 

And the moon above it standing. 

And the mist rise solemnly. 

The winds and waves of ocean, 

Had they a merry chime? 

Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambers 
The harp and the minstrels rhyme? 

The winds and the waves of ocean, 

They rested quietly; 

But I heard on the gale a sound of wail. 
And tears came to mine eyes. 

And sawest thou on the turrets 
The King and his royal bride, 

And the wave of their crimson mantles. 

And the golden crown of pride? 

Led they not forth in rapture 
A beauteous maiden there, 

Resplendent as the morning sun. 

Beaming with golden hair? 

Well, I saw the ancient parents. 

Without the crown of pride. 

They were moving slow in weeds of woe, 

No maiden was by their side. 

REST 

These thoughts in verse are from the grnt German 
poet Goethe—the greatest of all German poets and 
writers, and one of the giants of Europaan litera¬ 
ture. He lived between 1749 and 183a. These six 
tines are worth careful study as an instance of com- 
presslbn of thought. Nine thoughts are exprened 
in less than fifty words in this fine little poem. 

DEST is not quitting the busy career; 

Rest is the fitting qf self to one’s sphere. 

’Tis the brook's motion clear without strife; 
Fleeting to ocean after its life. 

'Tis loving and serving the highest aqd best; 
’Tis onward, unswerving, and this is true 
rest. 


THE ERL KING 

Goethe tells the story of s father bringing home 
his sick child, who, in his delirimm believes that the 
branches of the trees are the Erl king and his daugh¬ 
ters trying to seize him. The Erl king, according to 
German legends, is the spirit which dwells in the 
willow tree. The poem has been set to music by 
Franz Schubert as well as many other lyrics. 

■^fHO rides there so late through the 
night—dark and drear? 

The father it is, with his infant so dear. 

He holdeth the boy tightly clasped in his 
arm. 

He holdeth him safely, he keepeth him warm. 

“My son, wherefore seek’st thou thy face 
thus to hide ? ’’ 

"Look, father, the Erl king is close to our 
side! 

Dost thou sec not the Erl king with crown 
and with train?’’ 

“ My son, ’tis the mist rising over the plain.’’ 

" Oh, come, thou dear infant—oh, come thou 
with me I 

Full many a game, I will play there with 
thee; 

On my strand, lovely flowers their blossoms 
unfold. 

My mother shall grace thee with garments 
of gold.” 

“My father, my father, and dost thou not 
hear 

The words that the Erl king now breathes 
in mine ear? ” 

“Be calm, dearest child, ’tis thy fancy de¬ 
ceives ; 

’Tis the sad wind that sighs through the 
withering leaves.” 

“Wilt go then, dear infant, wilt go with 
me there? 

My daughters shall tend thee with sisterly 
care. 

My daughters by night their glad festival 
keep. 

They'll dance thee, and rock thee and sing 
thee to sleep." 

"My father, my father, and dost thou not 
see, 

How the Erl king, his daughters has ‘irought 
here for me? ” 

“ My darling, my darling, I see it aright, 

'Tis the agM gray willows deceiving thy 
sight.” 

“I love thee. I’m charm’d by thy beauty, 
dear boyl 

And if thou’rt unwilling, then force I’ll em¬ 
ploy.” 

“My father, my father, he seizes me fast. 
Full sorely the Erl king has hurt me at last.” 

The father now gallops, with terror, half 
wild, 

He grasps in his arms the poor shuddering 
child. 

He reaches his courtyard with toil and with 
dread. 

The child in his arms finds he motionless, 
dead. ' 




RHYMES AND J1K6LE8 AKD 


sound pleasant in our eats, and are wr to remember. But ve .eaa Itam 
poems we learn little verses about funny little folk, eiUod ttunety 

rhymes, because all mothers' say them to their children, and tha sounds ol, tin 
words ate eaqf; to bear in mind. In this part of our bo^ iw have given aU tite 
best-known nutseiy riiymea, maiqr of them having dever ^etures with them. 

RIDE 'A COCK-HORSE TO BANBURT CROSS 



Pidc Oc cock-borse to BoLr>bur.y Cross, 
To see o. fine Icidy ixpon oc white horsc; 
Rings bn her fingers, and bells on her toes. 
She will have masic wherever she goes. 

















THE VENTILATION OF JACKS HOUSE 


Air |OM in the froat door, down the oaic»>bon «nd wind-pipo, and into the lungs, which ore much Uce 
■pon g ee, with tiiousands of hollow spaces lined with living cells. These cells Ho hetween the air oi^ the 
blood in lha hollow spoeei, and purifp the blood Ij taking oajt&a from the air and sendl^ It into the 
Mood, and bj driving the carbon dioxide and water from tte blood into the air, to bo breathed out a ga ft*! 












One of the tiny mir-chembere in the lunge, magnified to show hew ite walla have air on one aide 
and blood on the other. Little muadee expand and contract the air-chanfber alternately. 

THE WONDERFUL RIVER OF AIR 

AND THE WAY IN WHICH IT KEEPS JACK’S BLOOD PURE 


E xcept in special 

need, when cohtinuei 

Jack is compelled to 
ventilate his house 
through his front door, all the 
lir he uses must pass through a 
complicated filter, warmer, and 
moistener,whichwecallhisnose. ^ 
Suppose we have reached the back of 
his nose, and find a supply of very 
nearly pure, moist, warm, almost 
dustless air. 

There is some distance yet to go 
before the air reaches Jack^s bellows, 
or lungs. First it comes to the open¬ 
ing of his great windpipe, which runs 
down the front of his neck. This 
pipe must alway^s be kept open, of 
course, and so it is stiffens with 
little rings of gristle, or cartilage. 

We can readily feel these in our 
own windpipe just before it leaves 
the neck and plunges into our middle 
story. But above the rings there is 
something much larger, and this is 
Jack’s voice-box, or spealdng-machine, 
of which the proper name is the larynx. 
Now, before the air which has passed 
tlirough Jack's filter can reach the 
windpipe, it must pass through the 
voice-box. 

There is a little risk here, neverthe¬ 
less. Jade’s larynx is, so to say, a 
new idea, and has had to be contn ved 


^ addition to 
raow 6834 Jack’s house. So far 

as the inlet of air 
Wjl^^ goes, his voice-box is 

simply a mfficulty. It does no 
jaSi good, and it makes no use of the 
air which goes in—only of the 
air which comes out. 

There are two difficulties, really. 
First, the air-current and the food- 
current cross each other’s paths— 
which does not seem to us to be the 
best arrangement. Jack's wind-pipe 
lies in front of his gullet, and eve^ 
morsel of food and every drop of fluid 
that enters his gullet has to jump over 
the opening of ms voice-box. 

To help this business, his voice-box 
is provided with a movable lid, at¬ 
tached to the back of his tongue, and 
when he swallows this lid partly closes 
over the opening to the voice-box, and 
partly diverts the current of food to 
one side, so that nothing goes the 
wrong way. But, of course, while 
Jack is breathing, his voice-box must 
be freely open, and therefore it is quite 
certain that, whatever happens, he 
must not try to breathe and swallow 
at the same, time; but sometimes he 
may laflgh—wliich requires a good 
in-breath—^when he is swallowing, and ' 
then he is likdy to choke. A choking 
fit may be impleasant, but at the same 
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time it is very inter^ting. 0£ course, 
whatever happens, Jaclrs ventikticm 
must go on, and th^etore his ventilation 
shaft. must be kept clear. A^en he 
chokes something has got into the 
ventilation shaft, and immediately the 
whole body gives up all other interests 
and occupations ana sets itself to expel 
the obstruction at once. 

Fur this purpose Jack's house is pro¬ 
vided with a large number of powerful 
scjvants, or muscles, which can all con¬ 
tract the cavity of his chest. No sooner 
docs the ventilation system come to 
hold an intruder than the sentinels in 
it.s walls send up a message to one of 
the lower telcpiionc exchanges—not to 
Jack himself—and the order goes forth 
to cough and cough and cough again. 
A cough means that we have contracted 
some of the muscles so as to force air 
out of the chest quite violently, and thus 
the obstruction is blown away. Cells 
inside the windpipe set to work to 
produce a smooth fluid, so as to make 
the passage of the intruder easy; and 
the body will devote itself with such 
force to this important task tliat Jack’s 
eyes may fill with tears. 

T he narrow way through which the 

AIR MUST PASS 

When the air, apart from such acci¬ 
dents, has passed into the voice-box, it 
comes at once to a narrow chink, and 
through this it has to pass. Such a 
chink would never exist in such a placg, 
were it not for a very peculiar purpose. 

llie edges of this clunk are made of 
elastic fibres, and they are there placed 
so as to make sounds when Jack's air 
strikes against them in coming out. So 
we shall return to them, but meanwhile 
we only note that these vocal cords, as 
they are call^, which line the chink, 
are so placed that they can be swung 
apart whenever Jack takes a breath. 
And that is what happens. Before 
every breath that Jack takes, from the 
cradle to the grave, the unsleeping 
brain-cells give orders to the muscles 
whibh stand beside his vocal cords, and 
then the muscles swing the cords apart, 
so that the air can enter. 

Sometimes certain abominable burg¬ 
lars, called the microbes of diphtheria, 
get into Jack’s throat and produce a 
thick white stuff which may cover over 
this chink, and then Jack is in danger 
jof death. But nowadays men call in 


horses to save Jack in such, a case. Tiny 
doses of what the microbe make are 
given to horses, and the cell-chemists of 
the horses make something which will 
dissolve this dangerous stuff. The medi¬ 
cine the horses make is called the diph¬ 
theria anti-toxin, and it saves the fives of 
thousands of children and numbers of 
grown people all the world over every 
year. 

T he hundreds of tubes which carry 
the air to the lungs 
Now when the passage to the chest 
is closed, the air has a clear passage down 
the windpipe until the windpipe splits 
into two, one going to the right and the 
other to the left. One branch supplies 
the right lung and the other supplies the 
left lung. These branches divide over 
and over again, like a tree, until at last 
the air is led, by hundreds of little tube.s. 
to the very stun of the lungs themselves. 
The lungs are certainly a pair of 
bellows, but we find that they consist of 
a kind of spoi^e of thousands of tiny 
hollow spaces, into which the air enters. 
These little spaces arc lined by the 
living cells of the lungs, and on the other 
side of this lining of cells is a tremendous 
number of tiny blood-vessels which carry 
blood from Jack’s heart. So what we 
find in the stuff or tissue of the lungs is 
air on one side, blood on the other, and 
a layer of hving lung-cells in between. 

T he little visitors to the lungs and 
why they come 

This blood is not bright blood, but 
dark blood. It has been sent to the 
lungs from the right side of Jack’s great 
pump, to which it had just been returned 
after traveling all tmough his body. 
This blood contains a (juantity of carbon 
dioxide, a poison, which it has brought 
to* the lun^ from Jack's body, and it 
also contains more water than it needs. 
On the other hand, the countless millions 
of red cells which it contains, the air- 
porters of Jack’s house, are empty- 
handed. They have no oxygen, for 
what they got when they were last in the 
lungs they have givoi away to Jack's 
body, and. now they have come back to 
get more from the fresh air that Jack 
has just breathed in. 

What happens, then, is quite simple. 
Through the thin layer of lung-cells 
there passes a double stream of gases— 
a stream from the air to the blood, and 
a stream from the blood to the air. The 
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lung-cdls supervise and direct them 
both. The carbon dioxide and the un> 
necessary water pass into the air—^we 
can see the water when we breathe out 
on to a window-pane—and the oxygen 
of the air passes into the blood. In order 
to make these two exchanges Jack has 
a ventilation S3^tem, and that is what 
we are all doing day and night without 
ceasing, as we breathe. We are getting 
oxygen into our blood, and carbon 
^oxide and water out of it. 

T he little red porters who pack 

AWAY THE OXYGEN 

The oxygen in the air is at once picked 
up by the red porters who are m the 
blood for the purpose, and who can pack 
away a most ex^aordinaty quantity of 
it. Of course, a little oxygen can be 
dissolved in blood just as it can in water, 
but Jack’s house could never do with the 
little amount wliich his blood itself 
would dissolve. The red porters make 
all the difierence. Each of them can 
st|uceze together and pack on his 
shoulders, so to say, an astonishing 
quantity of oxygen for his size. 

The blood, with its air-laden porters, 
after leavii^ the lungs' returns to the. 
left side of Jack's great pump, and is at 
once driven onward to supply every 
part of his lx)dy with oxygen. All the 
red cells leave the pump in one great 
channel, but it soon divides, and one cell 
may find itself traveling through one of 
Jack’s toes, while another may be 
rushing through his eye-sentinels. No 
part of Jack’s house is forgotten, 

T he giving out op the fresh air to 

ALL PARTS OF JACK’S HOUSE 
In every case the walls of the blood- 
tubes soon become thirmer and thinner. 
And now we can see happen exactly 
what liappened a little while before in 
the lun^, except that the process is 
reversed. In the lungs the red port('re 
got oxygen; now they give it. It is 
for tliis that they exist. Most of the 
cells of Jack's body are far away from 
the air, and if they are to live air must 
be brought to them. That is what the 
bellows and the pump and the red porters 
exist for. Each little porter hands over 
to the gaping cells of Jack's toes or 
eyes or liver or muscles the air that 
they want; and then the red cells, not 
quite so r^ as they were, hasten back 
to the pump. 

But we must not forget the carbon 


j.;.. 


'dioxide liid *oeiP’;| 

oxygen for 'They want .'f, 

the power and the. waitnth, 
they bum is 'VSy,’ 

our coal—and hys^ioi^, Wheh 
is burned with oxygen we gei' ^art^ 
dioxide, and when hydrogen is btuhed - 
with oi^gen we get water. Ihe^cd^ 
of Jack’s house are always prodndirg .. 
carbon dioxide and water, mid so the 
blood which leaves Jack's toe or eye is 
poorer in oxygen but fuller of water and 
carbon dioxide, and while its empty- 
handed red cells scurry back to the 
lungs for more oxygen, it also carries 
these waste matters, one of which is a 
rank poison, to the lungs. As soon as 
they reach the lungs they are breathed 
out on the air, and this is why the air of 
a room in which there are a number of 
people must be constantly changed. If, 
for instance, a schoohoom is not well 
ventilated the air which the cMIdr^ 
breathe will soon have too little oxygen, 
and they will Jiegin to do poor wm-k. 

T he OVERSEERS WHO LOOK AFTER JACK'S 
BREATHING 

Ws may now consider the air which 
has got into the lungs, and how it gets 
out again. It is by no means the same 
air, and is also warmer than when it 
entered, for it has been for a little while 
quite close to Jack’s warm blood. 

The air returns by the same route all 
the way until it reaches the filter, where 
it takes a slightly different course. On 
the way, of course, it has to pass through 
the chink ^ain, but as a rule it does so 
without difficulty or sound—^though not 
so, of course, when Jack desires to speak 
or sing. 

For us now one more question remains: 
What drives the air in when we breathe 
in, and what drives it out when we 
breathe out ? If we notice ourselves 
wc sliall agree, assuming that we are < 
quite well, that it is the breathing-in 
that costs us effort; the breathing-out 
seems to do itself, and that is quite true. 
Breathing-in, or inspiration, is like 
stretching a piece of elastic, and breath¬ 
ing-out, or expiration, is like letting it 
go again. 

Every inspiration is done by certain 
of Jack’s muscles, which exist for tba 
purpose, and are all under the command 
of a special group of overseers in the 
lowest part of his brain. 'These give 
their oraers for an inspiration a^ut 
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sixteen or eighteen times a minute, but 
faster or slower according to circum¬ 
stances. In fever, or if Jack is running 
hard, and so using up a lot of oxygen, 
he breathes much more rapidly. On the 
other hand, if Jack gives orders himself, 
on ^rpose, 'from his own study, and 
quickly takes a number of extra long 
breaths, he will find that for a little 
while afterwards he scarcely takes any 
breaths at all. He has no need to do 
so, for the blood and the tissues have 
been filled with oxygen by the air from 
the deep breaths that he has just taken. 
Deep breathing is veiy important. By 
doing this we can push the stagnant air 
out of the lungs. Our lungs are larger 
than are needed for everyday use. If 
this were not true, we should be unable 
to make any unusual exertion. 

It has been proved that the overseers 
in Jack's brain judge by the quantity 
of carbon dioxide in the blood which 
passes through them. If it rises a little, 
then they hasten to deep^ Jack's 
inspirations until its quantity falls. 
Their business is to keep the quantity 
of carbon dioxide in Jack’s blood below* 
danger point, and to this end they 
watch and direct, without a pause, from 
the first breath that he draws in his life 
to* his last before its end. 


^XTHAT HAPPENS IN THE CHEST WHEN 
W WE BREATHE 

'The chief of the muscles through 
which they act is the great sheet of 
muscle stretched between Jack's middle 
stoiy and his lower story. It is called 
the diaphragm, and when it gets orders 
to contract it flattens itself so as to 
make much more room in Jack's chest, 
or middle stoiy. Jack could not live 
very long if his diaphragm stopped 
working, and it is helped by a Ijutge 
number of other muscles between ms 
ribs. These and various other muscles 
all have the same action as the diaphragm 
—^when they contract they draw the ribs 
outward and make the cavity of his chest 
much larger. 

That happens when we work a pair 
of bellows, and the result is exactly the 
same. 'The chest is a pair of bellows, 
and when it is expanded air from outside 
rushes in. The air outside has a pressure 
called the " atmospheric pressure," and 
directly we create a vacuum, or empty 
space, in the lungs, no matter how small 
it is, the atmospheric pressure drives the 


air in to fill it. Some creatures force the 
air in by a force-pump action, just as 
Jack's pump forces his blood along; but 
we breathe by a suction-pomp arrange¬ 
ment. 


H‘ 


■ow JILL SOMETIMES FAILS TO COPY 
JACK’S GOOD EXAMPLE 

Breathing is so important that it is 
one of the things we all do quite naturally 
without being taught. Only sometimes 
we adopt foolish habits which inte^ere 
with it. Jack is not so bad an offender 
as Jill in this respect, for she sometimes 
packs her chest into clothes which pre¬ 
vent her diaphragm from moving and 
her lungs from filling properly. Nature 
meant every jiart of Jack’s house to 
have free play for action, and if she had 
thought Jack would be better with a 
strait-jacket she would have made him 
one. If there is one part of his body 
more than another which should be 
perfectly free to move as it will, by day 
and night, it is the chest or thorax, 
which provides his every living cell with 
the air it breathes, and without which 
he cannot live. 


T he millions of elastic fibres which 

STRETCH WHEN WB BREATHE 


When the air has entered, and the 
chest is deepened and widened, its walls 
are all in a state of being stretched. The 
ribs are a little twisted, and the muscles 
are rea<ty to return to their former 
sliape. Further, the lungs themselves 
contain an enormous quantity of yellow 
elastic fibres, coiled up in millions and 
millions all through the lung substance 
or tissue, and when the lunp are stretched 
by the air, all these el^tic fibres are 
stretched too, and ready to relax again. 
So, the instant the muscles of inspiration 
cease to pull, all these elastic things 
relax like a rubber that has been 
stretched, the chest comes back to its 
old size, the* air is squeezed out, and that 
is how expiration happens. Of course, 
we can make “ forced expirations ” 
when we deliberately use muscles to 
contract the cheist. We do so when we 
cou^h, or speak, or sing, or sneeze; but 
ordinary expiration uses no muscles at all. 

Sometimes, when people are old, or 
take too little exercise, they lose the 
proper elasticity of muscles, ribs, and 
lungs, the lungs are never properly 
emptied, but remain over-stretched all 
the time; and all sorts of disasters follow. 
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A life-saving dress In which submarine sailors can float to the surface. 

DOWN IN THE DEEP, DEEP SEA 

I IN the caverns deep breathed. Electric 

of the ocean -."VVZ___lamnc anH rcIftnVionnc 


cold, 

The diver is seckinic 
a treasure of gold 


\rxw 

The bottom of the sea is rich in a 
harvest of sunken vessels and car¬ 
goes, and how can a diver seek this 
treasure? It is because he wears a 
sort of armor, which keeps out the 
water and brings him air from above. 
By the help of this armor he can also 
do much valuable work in constructing 
and repairing foundations under water. 

The diver’s suit of rubber covers 
his body from feet to neck, but leaves 
his hands free, as his sleeves end in 
water-tight ctiifs at the wrist. He puts 
on a heavy helmet made of tinned 
copper, which fastens to the neck of 
his suit. There are three windows in 
this headpiece, of half-inch glass, 
secured in brass frames, and in ad¬ 
dition to these there may be a window 
in the top of the helmet. There is a I 
valve attached to a pipe, through i 
which comes the air pumped from j 
above. This valve is what is called \ 
a non-return and is very important, i 
for if the air pipe is broken, the valve 1 
closes and gives a short time for the i 
diver to realize his danger and act for i 
safety. A second valve in the helmet f 
lets out die air which has been I 
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(, 270 ^^ breathed. Electric 
* lamps and telephones 
are provided, so that 

P not only has the diver the means 
of seeing around him, but he can 
communicate with those above him 
regarding his operations, and be com¬ 
municated with. In order that he may 
sink down into the water, he wears 
extra weights of lead secured by hooki 
at the neck. 

A recent invention provides him 
with what is called a ground block. 
This is a stand or anchor with steps 
cut in the side upon which he may 
ride down and up in comfort. Its 
purpose is to relieve the diver of the 
W'eight of his cable, which is attached 
to the block. When he reaches the 
bottom he can set up his anchor and 
fix his cable on a pulley so that he 
then only has to drag about with him 
the part between himself and the reel. 

The deepest that a man has ever 
been known to dive is 306 feet, but 
men seldom go down more than 100 
feet. The deeper down we go, the 
greater is the pressure of the air. A 
man who goes down sixty feet has to 
breathe air at twice the pressure of 
the ordinary atmosphere. The result 
is that the air taken into the blood is 
forced by the pressure into froth and 
bubbles, and some of the tissues of 
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the body give off this air veiy slowly, 
so that if a man comes up suddenly, 
many of these bubbles remain in ms 
blood. This may cause paralysis or 
death. To ward against this, a man 
must take a mng time in coming up out 
of the water, resting at different dq>ths, 
so that the bubbles may disappear. A 
time table for divers Im been made so 
that they may know how to descend, and 
work and come up again with the Neat¬ 
est safety. 

L IOHTBNINO the DIVES’S 
LOAD 

The diver often has to do heavy work 
in attaching cables and otherwise helping 
to recover wrecks and cargoes. He needs 
hammers, drills, scrapers and cutters. He 
needs some way of carrying these to the 
bottom of the sea, and of storing them 
while at work. For this a deve’« in¬ 
ventor has made a submarine air-room, 
which can be lowered to the sea bottom 
from the surface, with which it is con¬ 
nected by air-hose. It carries telephone 
cables and serves as the diver’s base, 
instead of the ship. There he can keep 
his tools, and there he can retreat for 
safety from rapid currents or if anything 
goes wrong with his suit or connections. 
His own line runs horizontally from it, 
instead of vertically from the ship above, 
and is thus less liable to accident from 
currents. So many ships with valuable 
cargoes were sunk during the Great War 
that divers will be busy for many years 
seeking to recover the treasures. 

H ow A DIVER CAN BE INDEPENDENT 
OF THE AIR-HOSE 

Divers are carried by every man-of- 
war. If anything happens to the ship 
below the water-line, the men put on 
their dress, go down with tools, and re¬ 
pair the damage. One kind of diving suit 
has attached a cylinder of compressed 
air, and with this the diver is not encum¬ 
bered with air-hose and cannot be suf¬ 
focated by a kink in it caused by a 
current. To make his supply hold out 
for^ long period of time he has an air 
purmcation circuit similar to the one 
described below. 

Another invention, for submarine ves¬ 
sels, is a strong helmet and a water-ti^t 
jacket. In the jacket pocket is a sub¬ 
stance called caustic soda or pota^, 
which, on coming in contact with the 
sailor’s warm breath, gives off oxygen, 
and so acts that the poisonous carbon 


dioxide from the man’s breath is ab¬ 
sorbed. By this means, the air inside 
the helmet and jacket can be breathed 
again and again. The submarine sailor, 
in case of accident, puts on this dress 
and floats to the surface, when the dress 
acts as a life-buoy, keying its wearer 
afloat until he can be r^ued. \ 

A BRAVE DIVER WHO BEAT THE ^ 

WORLD’S RECORD IN DIVING ^ 

In March, 1915, the submarine F 4- < 
belonging to the United States Navy ana ^ 
carrying a crew of twenty-one men, dis¬ 
appears in deep water off Honolulu. 
Divers at once went to the scene of the 
accident to locate the sunken boat, and j 
thirteen descents were made, every one j 
of which broke a world’s record for dew 1 
sea diving. Five were made to a depth ) 
of 306 feet, and eight to 275 feet. The j 
former world’s record was 274 feet. And j 
for the first time in the history of diving, j 
a telephone device was used successfully ) 
in communicating with the men under ) 
water. At last the submarine was found j| 
—288 fe<'t below the surface—with a v 
hole in hur side. The diver who dis- 1 
covered her was imder water for two jj 
hours, five minutes for the descent, twelve < 
minutes on the bottom and one hour and < 
forty-five minutes in coming up. 

It was decided to raise the submarine ] 
to the surface by attaching cables to her ' 
hull and gradually drawing her into . 
shallower water, whence she could be ' 
raised. Every day, when the currwts ^ 
allowed, divers were busy fastening these 1 
cables. Again and again they had to be ! 
renewed, for the rapid currents parted 
them. One morning, after the work had 
been going on for about a fortnight, a ‘ 
diver went down and successfully ac- | 
complished his task. As he was being ,, 
brought to the surface he became en¬ 
tangled in one of the lines attached to ' 
the underneath craft. He si^aled to the 11 
^ip above and another diver, Frank || 
Crflley, who had already made a record, . 
went down to his rescue. Both men ' 
worked strenuously to disengage the line v 
to the submarine from the air tube and i 
the line attached to Loughman’s appa- A 
ratus. After heroic efforts, lasting for 6 
four hours, the signal came for the final ' > 
raising to the surface. With what a will | ’ 
those aboard the ship obeyed! Crilley V 
came up first, and then Loughman, ex- .. 
Wisted but otherwise unharmed. 
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THE DIVER PREPARES TO GO DOWN 



The diver's dress is the result of centuries of experiment, and enables a man to keep under water for five 
or six hours at a time. The dress consists of a waterproof garment, heavily weighted, massive, heaTy 
boots with leaden soles, and a metal helmet Here the dtvers are beginning to put on their costume. 



After the diver has put on ordinary clothing, he is 
hMped into a waterproof garment which covers 
his whole body, except head and hands. He needs 
worai clothing, os it is cold working under water. 



In this picture the diver has on the waterproof gar> 
ment and the heavy boots. The rope by which he 
will be lowered is already round his waist 
he is about to have the helmet put on his head. 














The diver's costume weighs about 150 pounds, but Communication is kept up bv means ot the te'e- 
so buoyant is the water that he has to put his phone. One sailor is here seen speaking to the 
feet under the ladder rungs to pull himself down, diver while the other w working 'he air-pump 






























THE BELL THAT RINGS UNDER THE SEA 
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means of warning a amp in foggy weather. By means ot electriatyi the lighthouse- 
keeper rings a bell under the sea. The ship has inside its hull on each side a microphone^ which collects 
the sound of the bell as it passes through the water in tiie direction of the dotted line, and magnifies it A 
wire connects each microphone with a telephone receirer in the wheel-house, and by turning his 
ship until he heexs the bell equally loudly from each side, the captain is able to point his ship towards the 
belt Hie chart marks the position of the bell, and he is ttus able to know eaactly where he is. 

























DOGS OF MANY DIFFERENT KINDS. SHAPES 










Eskimo dogs, from the fine copyright painting by Miss Maud Earl of " The End of the Trail.” 

THE STORY OF YOUR DOG 


T he lover of the 
dog would be 
lost without the faith¬ 
ful creature which guards his 
home, or keeps him company on 
his walks. The dog is a very 
emblem of faithfulness. When 
it has become fond of a human 
being, nothing will change its feelings. 
Starvation and ill-treatment will not 
kill its devotion. It is almost more 
than human in its constancy. No mat¬ 
ter how poor a man’s home may be, his 
dog cheerfully stays with him, con¬ 
tent with scanty food sweetened by 
a caress and a kind word now and 
then. Those who keep their dogs in 
luxury can hardly realize the intense 
devotion which the animal is capable 
of displaying when it is called upon 
to bear hardships and privation with 
its master and mistress. Dogs remem¬ 
ber their friends for a long time, and 
will recognize them after an absence 
of years. They will often refuse to 
give their love to new owners and will 
pine away when sent among strangers, 
and they have been known to travel 
long distances through country un¬ 
known to them to find their way to 
their old homes. 

Dogs were the first tame animals 
which man possessed. It is thousands 
and thousands of years since the chil¬ 
dren of the cave men and the lake 
dwellers of Europe tumbled about and 
played with the puppies whose de- 

Copyright, igiB, by M. Ferry MiOi. 



scendants are our dog 
friends of to-day. 
Some of the races of 
dogs that we know are, we might 
say, alnfost as old as some of the 
races of man that now exist in 
the world. We know from the 
pictures on their ancient temples 
that the Egyptians hunted with grey¬ 
hounds from very early times. The 
Assyrians had large dogs which tradi¬ 
tion says the Phoenicians brought to 
Britain, and it is said that possibly the 
dogs whose pictures were carved by 
the Assyrians on their walls were the 
ancestors of the prize English mastiffs 
at an American dog show. Other peo¬ 
ple say that it was the Romans who 
introduced the mastiff to their colonies 
in Britain. Wolfhounds too were 
known from very early times. The 
Egyptians had them, and it is said 
that Irish chieftains owned the an¬ 
cestors of the Irish wolfhound and 
Scotch deerhound when the Romans 
held Britain, while a Roman historian 
says the Roman soldiers used blood¬ 
hounds in their wars against the Gauls. 

With the exception of the islands of 
Madagascar and New Zealand, and 
some of the Polynesian Islands, there 
is not a country in the world in which 
dogs have not been found, either as 
friends of the people who lived there, 
or, in a wild state, hunting for thern- 
selves in packs, as the wild dogs do in 
India. Perhaps, however, there is one 
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other exception, for we cannot be sure 
that the wild dog of Australia, the dingo, 
was not brought to that continent cen< 
turies ago by the ancestors of the people 
whom the early English explorers and 
settlers found living there. 

A hcibnt friendship between 

HEN AND DOGS 

The friendship between men and dogs 
is so old, that it is no wonder that its 
beginning is lost in mystery. At first 
sight it looks as though they must be 
descended from wild dogs, such as those 
of which we have spoken, but this is not 
so. Learned men who know about these 
things say it is much more likely that 
the wild dogs are descended from tame 
dogs, that wandered away, just as the 
troops of horses on the Western plains 
came from tame horses that had escaped 
from the Spanish settlers, and gone wild. 

Probably all our dogs, whether they are 
large or small, rough or smooth, whether 
they hunt for us, or guard our flocks or 
our houses, are descended from wolves 
and jackals. It is perhaps hard to believe 
that our faithful, loving, intelligent pets 
have come from fierce wolves or hungry 
jackals, but it is believed that they have. 

If you were to go into a museum, and 
look at the skeletons of dogs and wolves 
and jackals, you could not tel! one from 
the other, unless you had read the labels. 
Perhaps you have wondered why your 
favorite dog turns himself round and 
round before he curls himself up on his 
cushion or his rug to go to sleep. Next 
time you see your pet do this, you can 
remember that his wolf or jacksd cousin 
does exactly the same thing when he is 
trying to find a comfortable resting place 
in his stony or grassy lair. Perhaps some 
of our dogs are descended from foxes, 
which also are included in the dog family, 
or they may have come from another 
wolf-like animal that has died out, but 
few people think that either of these 
suppositions is possible. It is generally 
believed that dogs as a separate race, as 
we know them, did not exist when man 
first appeared in the world. 

H ow THE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN 
MEN AND DOCS BEGAN 

And now comes the question, how were 
the animals tamed from which our dogs 
aie descended. As we have seen, ages of 
time have gone to make the friendship 
between men and dogs what it is to-day, 
and to look for its beginning we must go. 


in imagination, far back to the early his- 
toiy of the world, that we have only of 
late begun to dig out of the earth. 

In early times, man was not a tiller 
of the ground. He did not sow grain, or 
plant vegetables. He learned in course of 
time that certain fruits, and berries and 
nuts were good for food, and as certain 
animals, which do not rank high in the 
scale of creation, have the sense to store 
food, we may imagine that man, even in 
the early dawning of his powers of 
mind, did something of the same sort. 
He did not, however, store up his food 
on any large or systematic scale. His 
storehouse, and his very home, might at 
any time be raided and seized by some 
one more powerful than himself, or his 
cave might be invaded by savage beasts. 
No man will lay up store for the future 
unless he can be reasonably sure 
that the store will remain safe to serve 
the purpose for which it is intended. 
All this makes it plain to us that man, in 
the early «iays, must have lived what we 
call a hand-to-mouth existence. For 
months in the year, when there was no 
vegetable food available for him, he was 
forced to eat animal food to keep him 
alive, and to use the skins of the animals 
that he killed, to keep him warm. 

From the moment then that we find the 
first traces of man on the earth, he was 
a hunter. For long ages, there was war 
between him and the animals, and all 
the ilesh-eating animals—the carnivo¬ 
rous animals—warred on him. Now 
among the flesh-eating animals are num¬ 
bered all the members of the dog family. 
Except the fox, these animals, when they 
are pressed by hunger, hunt in packs, for 
so they are able to attack large game, and 
pull down animals much larger than them¬ 
selves. Man cannot be classed among the 
large animals, but the wolves soon found 
that he could easily outwit a single ani¬ 
mal. Still, many a man fell before the 
combined onslaught of the pack, and 
numbers were killed, as they are still 
killed in Russia, and in the wild parts 
of our own continent and of Asia. 

But man was more clever than any of 
the beasts. Though he had only two legs, 
and could not equal his four-footed ene¬ 
mies in speed, he had the advantage of 
having two hands free. He quickly 
learnt not only to use the weapons that 
nature left ready to his hand, but to 
manufacture new ones. He could throw 
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a club, or a roughly made spear. He 
could gather up large stones, and throw 
them at his pursuers and kill them. That 
marked him o£f from the rest of creation. 
Other animals had to approach and make 
a close attack upon their prey. Man 
could stand and hurl a weapon at what¬ 
ever he wanted to kill. 

He probably soon noticed too that the 
animals that provided for him the best 
food, were the vegetable-eating animals, 
and unless they molested him, he let the 
carnivorous animals alone. But the ani¬ 
mals that man slew for food were just the 
animals upon which the dog family them¬ 
selves depended for food. Man left large 
portions of the flesh and bones of his 
prey upon which these animals could 
feast, and they could rob him of even 
the portions that be had hidden from 
them, just as wolves rob caches made in 
our own time by travelers in the wild. 

T he first parents 

OF OUR PETS 

But man could combine, too, and when 
the depredations of the wolves and jack¬ 
als became too bold, probably our wild 
ancestors banded together, tracked them 
to their lairs, and killed, or drove them 
off. Among them, however, there were 
sure to be young animals, and some of 
these the cave men probably brought 
back to their iiide dwellings. Probably, 
even if they objected to the flesh of grown 
wolves the young animals provided food 
to their liking. But we may imagine the 
cave children commencing to play with 
the little dog-like animal that the men 
had brought home, and begging to keep it. 
Then the children, as children will, di¬ 
vided their food with their new play¬ 
mates. Every one who has much to do 
with dogs, knows what a difference kind¬ 
ness shown to them in their puppy days 
makes in their dispositions, so the young 
wolves or jackals, or perhaps both, grew 
to love their masters, and later on helped 
them to hunt. Then seeing their useful¬ 
ness, the cave men caught more young 
animals, or, when they drove away wolves 
or jackals from a good cave in which they 
wished to live, they kept the young ani¬ 
mals. By and by these tame wolves and 
jackals brought up families of their own. 
We know from experience in bow short a 
time what we call a new breed of dog 
appears. For instance, the black re¬ 
triever is descended from the black New¬ 
foundland and the setter; and the tiny 


toy dogs that we see carried a^ut in 
ladies’ arms have been brought into the 
world by selecting for generations the 
vcty smallest Pekingese, Japanese, Pomer¬ 
anian, or other kinds of dogs. So it is . 
likely that the families of tame wolves i 
and jackals quickly changed their form, < 
and with every generation they ^ew fur- ' 
ther and further away from their savage | 
cousins of the woods or plains. ^ 

Soon a strong friendship grew between < 
man and dogs, and a kind of partnership j 
was made between them. The dog j 
hunted for man, and man killed the game, i 
fed the dog and provided it with a warm ) 
shelter. j 

T he sheep-dog and its } 

CLEVER WORK ] 

The friendship that grew up between ) 
men and dogs still exists, and the com- | 
panionship between them is closer than jj 
ever. As civilization advanced, however, v 
and man became independent of hunting, i 
he became less dependent on the dog for 1 
aid. Nevertheless, in many countries, | 
away from jtowns and cities, the old | 
partnership between men and dogs exists | 
in something like its ancient form. The 1 
shepherd who watches his flocks upon the J 
mountains would be helpless without his < 
partner. The sheep-dog knows its mas- < 
ter’s sheep as well as the shepherd, per¬ 
haps better than he. It will fetch a lamb ' 
out of a strange flock, and restore it to , 
its master’s fold. It will collect sheep < 
that have scattered and strayed upon a 
hill in the mist; it will drive honje, un- | 
harmed, the lost lamb, the sheep which | 
has been frightened away from the flock. , 
Other do^ which work for their living i 
are the pointer and the setter, the re- ■ 
triever, the terrier, and the foxhound. ’ 
But it is the sheep-dog that we single 1 
out as the best representative of the work- X 
ing dog to-day. Wherever the sheep-dog A 
is at work, observers notice that it takes j? 
itself very seriously. It loves the shep- 
herd, but it seems to regard its work as V 
of first importance. X 

There are many different kinds of & 
sheqj-dogs, some long-haired like the j' 
Scotch collie, with its beautiful silky coat, j 
and long brush-like tail, and some with ? 
a rough, shaggy coat like the old Eng- a 
lish sheop-dog. ^ 

Indeed every country may be smd to v 
have its own sheep-dog, of which it is Y 
exceedingly proud, and with reason, for I 
sheep-dogs are the most intelligent of all X 
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dogs. Probably they are descended from 
dogs which were first used merely to 
guard the flock and chase away wild 
beasts. Only the wisest puppies of these 
dogs were kept; and in course of time 
they learned to round up and help to bring 
home the flocks and herds. Faithful 
friends and wise and loving companions 
though they are, we are almost tempted 
to sa.y that it is cruel to keep sheep-dogs 
in a city. People who have only seen 
them trotting along at their owner’s heels 
or running about with muzzles on have 
no idea of their capabilities. It is a beau¬ 
tiful thing to see a well-trained, fleet- 
footed sheep-dog at work with its master. 
It watches every motion of his hand, 
heeds every lone in his voice or even the 
sound of his whistle, and quickly and 
silently gathers in the flock or herd with 
only now and then a short, sharp bark 
to impress upon a laggard the need for 
speed. 

T he intelligent dogs owned by 

SIBERIAN SAHOYEDES 

The dogs used by the Samoyedes may 
be classed among the sheep-dogs, for 
though the Samoyede tribesmen have no 
sheep in their Siberian home, they use 
their silvery white dogs to help them to 
look after their great herds of reindeer. 
But the usefulness of these wise little 
beasts does not end with guarding the 
herds. They find out fords in the rivers 
for their masters, tow boats along the 
streams in summer and sledges over the 
snowy ground in winter, and hunt seals 
and bears and wild geese. One peculiar¬ 
ity about these dogs is that from among 
the pack they seem to elect one dog who 
acts as its leader and chieftain. 

Many instances are told of the faithful¬ 
ness of sheep-dogs to their trust, but we 
have room for only one or two. . 

Not very long ago an American shep¬ 
herd died, and was not found for two days. 
The dogs went on with the flocks; they 
drove them gently forward up to the high- 
lying feeding lands to which they were 
intended to go, stayed with them, then 
turned them homewards. Of this faith- 
fuln^ there is a more charming example, 
with which many are familiar. 

Hogg, the Scottish poet-shepherd, had 
a fine sheep-dog. One day a great snow- 
i^torm swept down over the moors where 
Hogg’s sheep were pastured. Hogg 
called up the dog, and sent it off in one 
direction, while he himself took an oppo- 
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site route. Late at night Hogg returned 
with his half of the flock, but could see no 
sign of the dog. Long and anxiously he 
await«l its return. At last there came 
a gentle scratching at the door, accom¬ 
panied by a low whine. He opened the 
door, and saw all his sheep safe and the 
dog standing there with a tiny puppy in 
its mouth. It placed the puppy at its 
master’s feet, then raced off into the snow, 
soon returning with a second puppy, 
which, like the other, had been born out 
in the snow. The faithful creature had 
gathered the sheep and brought them 
home, but it had brought home also its 
puppies, as if to beg from its master the 
protection it was itself unable to give. 

HE FRIEND OF ALPINE 
TRAVELERS 

That is the stage to which the partner¬ 
ship between man and his best animal 
friend has come. But there is other 
work than sheep-minding for the dog to 
do. How many lives have the mighty St. 
Bernards saved up in the Alps? They 
are trained by the kind-hearted monks 
to go out "n to the snow-covered moun¬ 
tains, and to find travelers who have be¬ 
come exhausted by the cold. The dogs a 
call assistance by their barking. They 
themselves carry a little barrel slung 9 
round their necks containing refresh- Y 
ments. One of these dogs, a noble crea- X 
ture called Barry, saved the lives of forty A 
persons lost in the snow. He found a 
little child lying in the snow under the Y 
influence of that fatal drowsiness. The Y 
dog roused the little sleeper by licking X 
its face, then, lying down, allowed the 
child to climb upon its back, and so 
carried the little wayfarer in safety to the 
monastery. 

Dogs such as Barry arc big and strong A 
enough to kill the people whom they o 
save, and it must have been a timid per- ' ■ 
son, fearing that Barry had some such 
intention, who caused the animal’s death, 
for one day this grand old dog was 
killed. A pathetic inscription is set up < 
over his grave: “ Barry, the heroic. * 
Saved the lives of forty persons, and was * 
killed by the forty-first.” There is not 
now so much need for the St. Bernards, for X 
the railway carries people so easily | 
through the mountains that few run the 
risk of crossing through the pass in Y 
autumn or winter weather. But they X 
are still faithful to their task, and many X 
a wayfarer owes his life to their care. X 
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T he doo used as a beast 

OF BURDEN 


When primitive men first began to 
make tools, and with them to model con¬ 
trivances with which they could carry 
things, doubtless ice-sledges, to which they 
could harness dogs, were among the first 
conveyances that they fashioned. This 
is suggested by the fact that the Eskimos 
have used dogs as beasts of burden ever 
since they have been known to travelers. 

The Eskimo dog is the animal which 
shows us most clearly what our own dogs 
used to be like. It matters not where 
you find him—^in Arctic America, in Si¬ 
beria, in Kamchatka—he is always the 
same, a sort of moderately tame wolf. 
When at liberty he mixes with wolves, 
if there be wolves about, and in a pack 
of Eskimo dogs in Arctic America there 
is almost certain to be as much of the 
wild wolf as of the true Eskimo dog. In 
these far northern regions we get a 
glimpse of the way in which our ancestors 
and the dogs' ancestors got on together. 
The Eskimos must have dogs to enable 
them to move their encampments from 
place to place. But when the day’s work 
is done the dogs become simply wild ani¬ 
mals. They get a few mouthfuls of fish 
for their wages, take a gulp or two of 
snow, and that is their supper; they will 
get nothing more from their master until 
the morrow, when another piece of fish 
will be thrown to them. They must hunt 
for themselves if they need more. And 
they do hunt, with the result that it is 
impossible to keep sheep, or goats, or 
birds where these dogs are. They kill 
and eat anything, and fight among them¬ 
selves with terrible ferocity. Doctor 
Nansen, when he was exploring in the 
Arctic regions, lost several of his dogs 
from this cause. When they were liber¬ 
ated at night they would start a quarrel, 
and every one of the pack would turn 
upon the dog which seemed to be getting 
the worst of the battle, and kill it. 

Although they arc quarrelsome, how- 
ev^, Eskimo dogs are faithful to their 
masters, and in intelligence th^ are not 
very far behind the sheep-dog. 

T he aid given by docs in 
time of war 

After the Great War began teams of 
Alaskan “ malamutes " were sent to the 
Vosges Mountains to help to bring 
food and ammunition during the winter 
months to the French army at the front, 


and a French writer says that nine of 
these dogs could easily draw over a bad 
road, loads that would tire six horses on 
a good road. One of the teams was em¬ 
ployed in a part of the mountains where 
they had each day to travel round a 
mountain. This went on for some time, 
and then one day the dogs themselv& 
suddenly turned into a short cut, of the 
existence of which their leaders had not 
had the least suspicion. 

Dogs are usea in many ways in war 
time. They are used in Belgium and 
Holland to draw light guns over the sand 
dunes; but this is only a small part of 
their usefulness. They are the most 
watchful sentinels, and are trained to 
give notice without barking of a surprise 
attack; they carry messages from place 
to place, and will even deliver a message 
to the man they are ordered to find; they 
draw small ambulances, and above all 
they seek out and bring help to badly 
wounded men whom otherwise the Red 
Cross workers might never be able to find. 

Special kinds of dogs, like the dogs 
used to draw the Belgian milk carts, are 
used to draw the guns, but sheep-dogs, 
because of their faithfulness and intelli¬ 
gence, make the best Red Cross dogs. 
Airedale terriers, too, make excellent war 
dogs, and this brings us to another ancient 
kind of dog—the terrier. Terrier means 
“ earth dog,” and for centuries terriers 
have been used to follow the fox, the 
otter and other burrowing animals into 
their homes and drag them out, or else 
keep them from escaping until the hunt¬ 
ers can dig down to the burrow. There 
are many varieties of terriers, of which 
the be.st known, perhaps, are the fox 
terrier, the black and tan, the Airedale, 
the Irish, the Scotch, the Skye, the Dan- 
did Dinmont and the Yorkshire. Some of 
them are rough haired, some smooth. 
Some are very small, some, like the Aire¬ 
dale, are of a good size; but they are all 
brave, intelligent little animals, and 
faithful, loving companions. 

T he many different varieties 

OF DOCS 

There are so many varieties of dogs 
that it is difficult to speak of them all. 
Hunting dogs, or hounds, alone give us 
niany varieties; but they may be divided 
into two large classes: dogs who hunt 
sight or rely on their swiftness to catch 
their prey, like the greyhound, and the 
wolf and deerhounds, and dogs th^t tire- 
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lessly rua down their quarry by scent 
alone, like the foxhound, the bea^e, and 
the bloodhound. TThese dogs h'ke to hunt 
in packs, and their bark has a deep bay¬ 
ing sound. Bloodhounds, which have been 
known since the time of the Romans, have 
an especially keen sense of smell. They 
have often been used to track slaves and 
criminals, and many a lost child has owed 
its safety to the tireless tracking of a 
faithful hound. Bloodhounds are natu¬ 
rally gentle, peaceful animals, but can be 
trained into great fierceness. Grey¬ 
hounds are smooth coated, but deer¬ 
hounds usually have rough coats, and the 


the special races of dogs came into exist¬ 
ence. They are all clever, and easily 
trained by kindness. Setters, pointers, 
and retrievers, like the dogs of old time, 
find the game that their masters have 
shot. When it has found the wounded 
bird or animal the setter sits down and 
waits for its master to come up, the 
pointer stands quivering, with nose 
pointed straight towaid the game, and 
tail outstretched, but the retriever, clever¬ 
est of all, fetches the game from the 
place where it has fallen. This writer’s 
mother owned a large black retriever that 
would swim out into the water, take a 



Belgian Milk-aellen with their picturesque Dog-carts. 


borzoi, or Russian wolfhound, has long, 
silky hair. 

The long legs of the greyhound family, 
and their slim bodies, enable them to run 
with great speed, and to make long leaps. 
One beautiful borzoi that we knew could 
leap seventeen feet at a bound, and has 
been known to pass a runaway horse. 

Several kinds of dogs have been trained 
to help the police in large cities. This is 
done chiefly in the European cities; but 
a beginning has been made in some of 
the cities of this continent. 

H ow DOGS HELP THE 
SPORTSMEN 

Dogs like the hounds, of which we have 
spoken, and setters, pointers, spaniels, 
terriers and retrievers, are callra sporting 
dogs. It would take too long to tell how 


wounded bird in his mouth, swim back 
with it, and lay it gently at his master’s 
feet without having hurt a feather. Re¬ 
trievers are very intelligent, and quickly 
learn to obey command, and remember 
what they are forbidden to do. 

This same dog, when he was a puppy, 
tried to follow his mistress to church one 
day. When she reached the gate, she 
sternly told him to go home, and closed 
it. He looked at her beseechingly, then 
turned and soberly trotted homeward, and 
though he lived to be old and gray, and 
was her constant companion in her walks, 
he never again attempted to follow her 
on Sunday morning. Nor did he ever 
aUempt to follow de children to school, 
trough he was always their playmate and 
protector when they roamed in fields 


V protector when they roam< 












SPECIMENS OF THE MOST USEFUL BREEDS OF DOGS 
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This page shows several useful dogs. Pointers and setters hunt birds, collies guard sheep, and the greyhound is 
ULed 4n the chase. Eskimo dogs are beasts of burden, and all of you have read of St. Bernards and Newfoundlands. 







sea4 iroddff dro^ t|^ 
this dog wp taken a long distance to a 
shooting and did his work so b^- 
tifully ^t the host at the party b^ed 
to be allowed to ke^him for a few days 
longer. Next day the man who borrowed 
him telegraphed in great distress. The 
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' Dignity and Impudence," frem the Painting by Se Bdwln Landeeer. 


dog was lost, and could nowhere be found. 
There was great mourning and indigna¬ 
tion in the family when the news was told 
to the children, but in the morning, the 
household was awakened by a dog's loud 
barking. Dash had come home, and was 
announcing the fact with all his might. 
Afterward his homeward course was 
traced, and it vi'as found that he had 
come fifty miles, straight across the coun- 


be called friends of man. It does not 
matter whether it is a poodle whose 
grandfathers and grandmothers have had 
their names in the dogs’ “ Who’s Who ” 
for many generations, or a Pekingese 
whose ancestors lived in Chinese palaces 
for centuries, perhaps, or only a monnel 
whose origin no one knows, a faithful dog 
will cling to his master till death. 

TKB KSXT MATOtB STOBY IS OM MOB S37I. 









HANNAH DELIVERS SAMUEL TO ELI 



Hannah had vowed If Ood would give her a ion she would give him to HU actvlce. Her prayer waa 
aniwered. The good woman remembered her vow, and aa aoon as she waa able she brought the infant 
whom she had named Samuel, to the old priest, Eli. and gave him up to the eerviee of the Tabemade. 


This beautiful picture is from the painting by Mr. F. W. W. Topham 
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THE SCATTERED NATION 


T^HE “ B(x)k of All 

J- Cniintri#*!* ” fina 


J- Countries ” has 
now described the 
principal countries of 
the world and the people who live M 
in them. We have read of Eng- > 
land and the English, France 
and the French, of Russia and the 
Russians—to name only a few— 
and given pages of text and pictures 
to many very small countries with few 
inhabitants. Yet we have omitted one 
of the most important and influential 
pewles of the world. 

We caimot find toeir state on the 
map, for they have no separate coun¬ 
try of their own, but are scattered over 
the whole world. They are to be found 
on every continent and in almost every 
country. In America they are Ameri¬ 
cans; in England they are English; in 
the German Empire they are Germans, 
and yet they have not been swallowed 
ig> in these meat nations. 

Usually men people come to live in 
a country, their children intermarry 
with the natives of the country or wito 
other imrm*g|rants and in a few genera¬ 
tions the original blood can ha^y ^ 
traced. Many American citizens can 
'find among ueir ancestors, English¬ 
men, Frenchmen, Germans, Iri^men 
or Scotchmoi who came here years ago- 
The people of whom we sp^ have 
not b^ lost in this way, but are yet 
distinct. Still, some of them are among 

Copyriilit, iptS, by The Grolier Sodety. 
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^—"‘'3®> 5 ® the best citizens of 
W 01 I 6229 the countries in whi^ 

’ * they live. 

Who are these peo- 
pie and where do they come from? 
^ They are the Hebrews, commonly 
>* callra the Jews, and thdr story 
is perhaps the most wonderful in 
all histo^. There is no other tale 
like theirs. If you wfll turn to the 
map on page 3857 and will get your 
Bible, we shall soon find out some 
things about them. Here is ^e be¬ 
ginning of the story as told in the 
Bible. 

T he BBorNNirro op the 

HEBREW PEOPLE 

Long, long ago, around a dty called 
Ur of the Chaldees, some of the de¬ 
scendants of Noah lived. Among them 
were Abram, and his wife, Sarai. 
Though they had great flocks and 
he^ tl^ were sad, for they had no 
child. The Lord appeared to Abram 
and told him to ^ away from his 
country into the land of Canaan and 
promi^ that he would make of bis 
descendants a great nation. 

Abram obeyed and removed to the 
country we now call Palestine. We 
cannot tell here all the occurrences, 
but you can find the story in the (Ma 
Testam«it.* Abram was promised a 
SOD and told to call himself Abraham 
and his wife Sarah. The son was bom 
and called Isaac. He married his 
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cousin Rebecca and thw had two sons, 
Esau and Jacob, later cdled Israel. The 
latter secured the greater part of his 
father’s property by a trick, and married 
his two cousins, Leah and Rachel. He 
had twelve sons. One of these, Joseph, 
his father’s favorite, was sold into Eg>pt 
as a slave by his jealous brothers, wno 
did not like the way their father favored 
him; and there, b^ause of his wisdom, 
he finally became First Minister and the 
real ruler of Egypt. After a time, be¬ 
cause of famine, Jacob and all his sons 
and their families were moved to Egypt, 
where land was givoi them, and wh^e 
they increased greatly in numbers. 

Years afterward, the Egyptians became 
jealous of them. The rulers inflicted 
many hardships upon them, though th^ 
would not let them go out of the land. 
At last a great leader, called Moses, arose, 
and the children of Israel determine to 
leave Egypt and seek the land promised 
to Abraham. Finally they were allowed 
to go, and left Egypt, but for forty years 
remained in the Wilderness between 
Egypt and Palestine, where the Lord 
appeared several times to Moses and gave 
mm laws for the people. The Bible says 
that the Ten Commandments were given 
to Moses in this way. 

H ow THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL CAME 
TO THE PROMISED LAND 

After the death of Moses, a brave and 
skilful general, named Joshua, led them 
into the “ Promised Land,” where thqr 
contended for possession with the heathen 
tribes, sometimes conquering, sometimes 
losing, but always increasing in numbers. 
A tabernacle for worship was set up and 
^ests were chosen to offer the sacrifices. 
To this period belonged Gideon, Samson 
and the prophet Samuel. After a time 
they decided that they must have a king, 
and Saul was chosen. One of Saul’s lieu¬ 
tenants was a young man, David, who 
had become prominent because, while a 
jroung shepherd boy, he had succeeded 
in killing with a sling and a stone the 
great champion of the Philistines called 

Saul became jealous of David and sev¬ 
eral times sought his life. Finally David 
and some companions rose in rebellion 
against Saul and were able to conquer 
part of his territories. Saul and his sons 
^e stain in a great battle with the Phi¬ 
listines, and soon after David became 
l^g of mu(A fie rce 


fighting for a time, but at length the 
heathen tribes were forced to od^ and 
the kingdom grew more poweifuL 

S OLOMON, THE WISE KINO WHO 
BUILT THE TEMPLE 

Many interesting events qpcuned dur¬ 
ing David’s reign, but we cannot to 
teU them now,—^not even the sadatory of 
Absalom, his favorite son, who riebdled. 
At the death of David, his son Sefiomon 
became king, and under him the kingdom 
reached its greatest wealth and power. 
He built at Jerusalem a magnificent tem¬ 
ple for the worship of the Lord; he sent 
ships to every port of the known world, 
and built great public works. The fame 
of his wii^om reached the ears of far¬ 
away rulers, who came to talk with him. 

All of Solomon’s great works cost much 
money, however, and at his death the 
people hoped that their taxes might be 
lightened. Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, 
who succeeded him, was a proud mid ar¬ 
rogant young man with high ideas of the 
power of a Idng, and threatened to make 
their lot harder. Under Jeroboam, the 
northern part of the kingdom revolted 
and became the independent kingdom of 
Israel, leaving only the southern part, in¬ 
cluding Jeru^em, called the kingdom of 
Judah, faithful to Rehoboam. This di¬ 
vision took place, as we count time, some¬ 
where between 975 b. c. and 930 B. c., 
that is, between twenty-eight hundred 
and twenty-nine hundred years ago. 

T he fall op the northern 

KINGDOM OF ISRAEL 

For about two hundred and fifty years, 
the story of the two kingdoms is not a 
happy one. Many of the rulers were bad, 
some were idolaters, and there was much 
fighting. Sometimes the two little king¬ 
doms were at war with each other and 
soiqetimes with the stronger nations 
about them. Egypt and As.syria at times 
demanded tribute, and finally, about 731 
B. c., Sargon, who had been a general of 
Shalmaneser, ruler of Assyria, and who 
succeeded him, captured Samaria, the 
capital of the northern kingdom, and car- 
rira away many of the inhabitants to his 
own country, though some were allowed 
to remain. 

What became of th(»e who were car¬ 
ried away, no one can say, though some 
men have tried to prove many curious 
things. Some have said that these ** Ten 
Lost Tribes of Israel” somehow came 
to America and became the ancestois of 
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our Indians; some have thou^t that per¬ 
haps the Japanese are their descendants; 
some have thought that the Irish come 
from them; and many other theories just 
as absurd have been taught. It is prob¬ 
able that, in their scattered state, they 
mingled with the people with whom they 
lived and finally lost their religion and 
forgot their ancestor. Their lands were 
taken by colonists sent out from Assyria. 

T he southern kingdom is 

FINALLY DESTROYED 

The kingdom of Judah endured for 
more than a hundred years longer, though 
for a time it was dependent upon Ass3rTia 
and then upon Egypt. Some of the nders 
were bad men and the people often fell 
into the worship of the heathen idols such 
as Baal and Ashtoreth. One great king, 
Josiah, restored the temple, and for a 
time things were more hopeful. • The 
prophet Jeremiali, however, said that 
trouble was coining and warned the peo¬ 
ple to repent thoroughly of all their sins. 
Finally, about 606 b. c., Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, which was now the 
great power in the East, conquered the 
country, though he allowed the king to 
remain as his vassal. Many of the wiser 
Jews, among them the great Daniel, were 
sent to Babylon to serve the king. Soon 
the people revolted, and in 586 b. c. Jeru¬ 
salem was captured and many of the in¬ 
habitants were taken to Babylon. The 
governor whom Nebuchadnezzar had left 
in charge was killed by a member of the 
old royal family and many of the remain¬ 
ing Jews fled to Egypt. 

E zra and nbremiah try to build 
UP THE KINGDOM AGAIN 
In Babylon many of the Jews became 
important people, and after C^nis, King 
of Persia, had conquered the city, he was 
persuaded to send those Jews who wished 
to return, to Jerusalem. This was 536 
B. c., seventy years after the city had 
been taken. Later another large com¬ 
pany, under Ezra, returned to their old 
home and soon Nehemiah, a pious Jew, 
but a favorite of the Persian king, was 
madle governor. Esther, a young Jewess, 
even l^ame the wife of a later Persian 
king. 

Then for a long period the little prov¬ 
ince was tossed back and forth among the 
kings who rose to power. It was tuen 
by Alexander the Great, who granted the 
inhabitants many privilege. After his 
death, when his gr^t empire had fallen 
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apart, haples^udaea was a cause of jquar- 
rel between Erapt and Syria, for more 
than a hundred years. Many Jews, went 
to Egypt to live, and some rose to high 
position. From the time that Josqih went 
down into Egypt there had been much in¬ 
tercourse with the Egyptimis, and many 
traders passed back and forth. 

Finally Judaea fell into die hands of 
Antiochus of Syria, who massacred many 
of the inhabitants and sold others as 
slaves, and defiled the temple. Their 

E ersecution became more than they could 
ear, and under Judas Maccabeus, a 
wonderful general, they almost freed their 
country from foreign tyrants. Unfortu¬ 
nately he was kill^ in battle, and the 
work was completed by Simon, his 
brother, and in 141 B. c. Judsea again be¬ 
came independent. For a time there was 
peace and prosperity, but divisions arose, 
and the great Pompey, of whom you may 
have read in the history of Rome, cap¬ 
tured Jerusalem and carried many Jews 
to Rome. When Pompey fell before the 
power of Julius Caesar, the latter made 
the Idunisean Antipater, a foreigner, 
ruler. Then, his son Herod became 
“ King of the Jews ” by the vote of the 
Roman Senate. 

H erod, the great king of 

THE JEWS 

His rule was hateful to the Jews, even 
though he married a princess of the old 
line, but his strong arm and great ability 
enabled him to maintain his power in 
spite of all his enemies who carried many 
complaints about him to Rome. \^en 
his troubled, stormy life was over, by Ids 
will he divided his kingdom among tibree 
of his sons. The one to whom Judaea was 
given was hateful to the people and the 
Romans took control, though Herod’s 
descendants had a shadowy rule over 
some of the provinces for a hundred years 
longer. 

During Herod’s reim, Jesus was bom 
in Bethlehem, and under the Roman gov¬ 
ernor, Pontius Pilate, was put to 
death, but his disciples preached nis doc¬ 
trines and slowly his followers grew in 
number. At first they came from the 
Jews, but after Paul became so prond- 
nent among them, thqr admitted outsiders 
(Gentiles they called them). Fierce dis¬ 
putes between the Jews and the new sect 
arose, some of the Roman rulers were 
tyrants, and in the year 66 a. d. the Jew¬ 
ish war broke out. x 
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ESTHER INVITES THE KINO TO A FEAST AND DENOUNCES HAMAN 
Beunie he hated Mordecai, the Jew who aat at the hlag'a fate, Hamaa plotted to deatroy aS tte If'** is 
the kiapdoni of Ahaauerue, whoae Prime Mitilatcr he waa. Qaeca Earner, who belonged to the Jwvwh 
race, and had been brought up by Mordecai, beard of the (dot of Hamaa and invited him to a rosral featt 
Hamaa went to the hanquct; but ficM of all built a high gallowa, meaning to aek the Ung to hang 
Mordecai upon it; but at the,faaat the queen denounced the Miniatcr before the nng, who mwred 
Hainan to be hanged on the gallowa ho had prepared for MordccaL Mordecai took the (dace of Me tU 
enemy, and ao waa able to protect hia people. 
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J ERUSALEM IS DESTROYED BY TRB 
ROMAN POWER AFTER A FIOHT 

Tbe Roman emperor, Nero, sent his 
best general, Ves^ian, to put down the 
rebmon. Terrible fighting followed, but 
before Jerusalem had fallen, Vespasian 
became emperor and left his son, Titus, 
to complete the work. Titus closed 
around the doomed city, but its defenders 
fought de^rately. There was no food, 
the soldiers on the wall were so weak from 
hunger that they could ha^ly stand. 
All, men, women and children, strug^ed 
to keq) out the invaders, but finally tbe 
walls were broken down, the Roman sol¬ 
diers entered, the temple was destroyed 
and the captives who were left alive were 
sold as slaves. This was in the year 
70 A.D. 

J VD.MA DESTROYED BUT MAY 
RISE AGAIN 

Thus perished Judaea and it has never 
been restored. Tbe Roman Empire Was 
divided, and became weak, and the land 
has been held since first by the Persians, 
and then by Arabs and Turks. During 
the Crusades it was for a little while 
ruled by Christian princes, but tbe Turks 
soon regained control. In 1917, during 
tbe Great War, Jerusalem was captured 
by the English, and many Jews hope that 
a Jewish state will again be set up after 
the centuries that have passed since it 
was destroyed. 

Other countries have gone in much the 
same way. Assyria, Chaldea, Babylon 
are now but names. All that is left of 
them is contained in a few records which 
the wise men tiy to read. Their people 
were swallowed up and soon forgot the 
glories of the past. 

W HY HAVE NOT THE JEWS 

DISAPPEARED AS A^PBOPLE? 

Here is the strange, the wonderful dif¬ 
ference between Judaea and all the rest. 
The kingdom of Judaea was destroyed, 
but the Jews are a vitad force to this day. 
Never in history We there been so many 
of diem, never have they been so influen¬ 
tial and so powerful as to-day. What is 
the reason tor this marvelous difference? 

S 5 me wiw Jews say that the long cap¬ 
tivity in Babylon is partly responsible. 
Before this time they had often forgotten 
the Lord and turned aside after strange 
gods; they forgot the Law of Moses, ara 
negl^ted their religious duties. In Baby¬ 
lon they were in a stranK land. Thou^ 
many succeeded in bvmness and others 



hdd high places in the state, 
that tbqr were strangers.. TlW .. 
tbe fact that they woe Jena, **'i 
peo{de,” became more and mote iin^r- 
tant. They thought idbont it, ^&ed 
about it, and the feeling grew stronger. 
The rules of conduct grew stricter and 
they took a pride in dbimng them. 
Learned men discussed die Law, " The 
Torah," and the interest in all die Say¬ 
ings of the great teachers became intense. 

Not all the Jews in Babylon returned to 
Jerusalem: many remained there, and as 
business called them, traveled to Cerent 
cities and settled there. What is known 
as the “ Dispersion," that is, tbe scatter¬ 
ing, began, and has never ceased to this 
day. 

H ow THE JEWS WERE SCATTERED 
OVER TRB WORLD 

After Jerusalem was destroyed by 
Titus, most of the inhabitants were taken 
by their hew masters to Italy or to the 
Roman colonies in France and Spain. 
Permission was given, however, to a 
famous rabbi or teacher, Johanan ben 
Zakkai, to open a school at Jabn 4 , or 
Jamnia. From this school went out many 
teachers, all of whom worked to make all 
Jews feel that nation and religion were 
one, that all were brothers no matter how 
widely scattered. There were other 
schools at Babylon and Alexandria, for 
example, and all did their work well. 

They did not give up their h(^e of 
again gaining Jerusalem, and several 
times strove fiercely in arms against the' 
Roman power, which did not at first 
treat them so harshly as might have been 
expected. When Christianity became tbe 
state religion of the Roman Entire under 
Constantine, as you may read elsewhere, 
their lot became harder, except as their 
wealth protected them. The Mohamme¬ 
dan power was generally friendly, and 
in Spain they became very important. 
Jewish physicians Were believed to be the 
most skilful, Jewish traders and bankers 
were the favorites at many courts, and 
Jewish scholars and teachers were the 
companions of the wisest. Finally, how¬ 
ever, tbqr were forced to become Chris¬ 
tians or else leave Spain. 

T he TALMUD, WHICH GUIDES 
JEWISH LIFE 

When they were forced to leave Spain 
and Portugal, th^ went to Holland, Italy 
or Turkqr. For a time the iwinces of 
Germany protected them, but as persecur 
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J«^h P. Benjamin, of Loulilana, wia a Senator Sir Moeaa ICnnteBore waa one of the greMat ph^ 
of the United Statei, and then a member of the ' lanthrepiata the world haa.erer knom He niad 
Conf^erate Statea Cabinet, After the Cieit War much of hie great wealth for tb<M leaa fMunate 
ha Want to England and bceama one of tiie moat than himacif, but alwapa gave wiaelp. Bvldeneea 
aucceanful Inwyera In t«adoa. of hia generoua gifta are aaen m ovary country* 
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tion grew harder, many went to Poland, 
which was most liberd in its treatment 
of them dio^ even there th^ suffered 
much. Their sufferings, however, only 
made them cling more closely to the Law, 
and the explanations of it, conmrised in 
their sacred book called the Talmud.” 
Many studied nothing else, just as some 
Christians have said that it is useless to 
have any knowledge not contained in the 
Bible, and strict Mohammedans refuse 
to study any other book than the Koran. 

During tne Middle Ages the lot of the 
Jew was very hard, but as men have 
grown wiser they have recognized the fact 
that it is both foolish and wrong to perse¬ 
cute a man for his religious beliefs. In 
the most enlightened countries the laws 
which were unfair to the Jews have nearly 
all been repealed. In all English-speak¬ 
ing countries they have equal rights with 
all other citizens. 

H ow SOME COUNTRIES STILL 
PERSECUTE THE JEWS 
In Russia, however, which has included 
much of the old kingdom of Poland, where 
there are more Jews than anywhere else, 
conditions have been very little better 
than they were in all Europe five hun¬ 
dred years ago. They have not been 
secure in the possession of their property, 
right of travel and settlement exc^t in 
certain localities has been denied them, 
and only a small number have been 
allowed to attend the schools. We shall 
all watch with interest to see what the 
new governments of Rusria will do for 
fhe Jews. 

It is a general rule that the more back¬ 
ward a country is in civilization, the more 
harshly it treats the Jews, or, for that 
matter, the stranger within its territories. 
Those countries which are free themselves 
are willing for others to be free. So it is 
the states of Eastern Europe, which have 
had tyrannical governments, which show 
the most harshness. 

During the Middle Ages and afterward 
the Jews were often forced to live in a 
particular neighborhood and to wear a 
^xecial dre^ or, at least, a yellow badge, 
so tffat tb<^ might be recognized at once. 
AJl of this had its effect upon them, and 
we cannot wonder that their e^ were 
atwa^ turned backward, and that they 
lived in the past. One great man, Moses 
Mendelssohn, is given ue chief credit of 
waking his fellows from their slumber. 
By hu writings, his addresses and his 


peiwnal Influence he started a movement 
whidi has made the Jew a cituen of^the 
world. 

For a long time all the Jews; observed 
the Law very strictly, thoiiw there were 
some differences amoim the sects. 

Afto* Moses Mendelssohn, however, a 
party known as the “Reformed” Jews 
arose. These say that all the different 
points in the Law do not fit modem life, 
and so th^ have omitted numy of the 
ceremonies which the “ Orthodox ” Jews 
observe. They cling, however, to die 
principal things, and have many syna¬ 
gogues in the principd cities of Europe 
and America, ^ere are also “ Conserva¬ 
tive ” Jews who take a middle course. 

W HAT SOME OP THE BUROPBAN 
JEWS HAVE DONB 

To name the great men and women of 
Jewish blood who have accomplidied so 
much would take a long time and occupy 
many pages of our book. Therefore we 
can name only a few, not always the 
greatest, but some of the most interesting. 

Music is an art in which those of Jew¬ 
ish blood have been prominent. Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, who wrote the 
“ Wedding March ” so often played, was 
the grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, 
mentioned above. Rubenstein, the great 
pianist, Meyerbeer and Offenbach, the 
compo^rs, and Joachim, the violinist, as 
well as hundreds of other composers, ^r- 
formers and singers, have shown the Jew¬ 
ish talent in this art. Two of the greatest 
actresses of Europe, Sarah Bernhardt and 
Rachel, were both bora Jews, and many 
artists are of the same race. 

In France and Italy Jews have been 
ministers of state, but,the most interest¬ 
ing of all was Benjamin Disraeli, after¬ 
ward Lord Beaconsfield, who rose to be 
Prime Minister of England. Someddng 
of Ms life is told in another place. But 
though Disraeli was of the Jewish race 
he did not follow the religion, put became 
a Christian. 

T he most powerful bankers . 

IN THE WORLD 

Lionel Nathan Rothschild, a member 
of the great family of bankers which has ' 
been powerful in several European states 
for a hundred years, was the first Jew 
elected to the English Parliament. 
Though refused at first, the city of I«on- 
don continued to elect him until the law 
was changed and he vras admitted. His 
son, Nathan Meyer, was made a member 
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of the Houses! Lords in 1885, the first 
Jew to be created an Endish peer. Sev¬ 
eral Jews have been members of the Brit¬ 
ish Cabinet and in 1913, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
now Earl Reading, was made Lord Chiel 
Justice of England. 

While the Jews in Germany have not 
held so many governmental positions, 
they have surpas^ those of any other 
country in scholarship, and in literature. 
Some of the ^eatest scientists, the most 
learned historians, and most noted schol-' 
ars have been Jews. One of Germany’s 
greatest poets, Heinrich Heine, was bom 
a Jew. 

We must not forget Spinoza, the Jew¬ 
ish philosopher of Amsterdam, nor Sir 
Moses Montehore, who gave a neat for¬ 
tune to help his unfortunate fellows, nor 
David Ricardo, whose book on political 
economy, which is the science of w^th, 
is stuaira in every university. The 
socialist, Karl Marx, was also bom of 
Jewish parents. 

These are only a few out of thousands 
who might be named, but they are enough 
to show how talent and genius will gain 
fame in spite of prejudice and harsh laws. 

T he jews in north and 

SOUTH AMERICA 

It is said that some of the members of 
Columbus’ crew were of Jewish blood, 
and some of the earliest settlers of 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies were 
Jews. They were particularly numerous 
in Brazil, where they became very 
wealthy. From Brazil came a little col¬ 
ony to New York, or New Amsterdam, 
as it was then called. This city is now 
the greatest Jewish city in the world, as 
it is estimated that nearly 1,500,000 of 
them now live in or around New York. 
Before the Revolution there were a few 
Jews in nearly all the original thirteen 
colonies. 

The persecutions in Russia, together 
with the hope of bettering their condition, 
have brought many thousand p'oor Jews 
to the United States. Here mey have 
settled chiefly in a few large cities, where 
they often .work hard for small wages, 
and are too much crowded for health. 
Neverthdess their condition is. steadily 
improving, and many are beconung pros¬ 
perous. The Jews who came from other 
parts of Europe years ago, and their de¬ 
scendants, are nearly all successful. 

The Jews in the United States have 
taken, and are taking part in every form 


of work. Among than ate distinguished 


inventors, lawyers, physidans, writers, 


actors, saentists, musidans, artists, schol¬ 
ars, and successful business men, as weU 
as mechanics, workmen and traders. 
gOME OF THE POSITIONS HELD EY 


THIS WONDERFUL PEOPLE 

Some of the most noted lawyers and 
judges are Jews; several have served in 
the United States Senate and about thirty 
in the House of Representatives; some 
have been governors of their states; some 
have served with credit in the army and 
navy; one, Oscar S. Straus, has sat in 
the President’s cabinet; and another one, 
Judah P. Benjamin, once United States 
Senator, was a member of the Confed¬ 
erate cabinet during the Civil War. 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is a Jew. 
Some of our most learned college and 
university professors are of Jewish blood. 
They write books, edit newspapers, man¬ 
age theatres, write plays. In ^ort, thw 
have a great share in the Intellectual life 
of the country. 

In business they are no less successful. 
Some of the most important banking 
houses in the great cities are controlled 
by Jews. The manufacture of clothing is 
almost entirely in their hands, and mey 
are also largely engaged in other kincb 
of manufacturing. Some of the largest 
department stores in the great cities are 
owned and managed by Jews. 

Th^ are liberal givers to charity and 
education. They maintain orplumages 
for homeless children, homes for the aged 
and afflicted, and some of the best 
equipped hospitals in the country have 
been ouilt by Jewish money. They have 
organized societies to take care of tl» ig¬ 
norant immlgi^t, and to help him when 
work fails or sickness comes. Many Jews 
observe the old rule of Moses which de¬ 
clares that a man must give a tenth of 
his income to religious and charitable 
purposes. 

The desire for the education of his chil¬ 
dren is one of the most amazing and hq>e- 
ful features in the life of the Jews in the 
United States. Coming from countries 
where education was denied them, thqr 
flock to the schools in the United States. 
While many go no further than the gram¬ 
mar schools, a ve^ large number con¬ 
tinue in the hi^ schools, college and uni¬ 
versities, and often carry away distinc¬ 
tions from their Christian companions. 
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THE FIRST APPLE DUMPLING 


[fi 

I 


I 


'HE princess wasi 


-»• looking up at the ooimHosi 

apple-tree, when— *“’• 
plop f down fell an 
apple at her feet! M 

it was not a common, ordinary a* 
apple, or it would not have been ‘ 
growing there, but a golden pippin. 

_ *' Oh dear I " said the princess, 
picking it up. “ I hope you haven’t 
hurt yourself.” 

“ They dared me to do it,” said the 
apple—the other apples, you know. 
Iney said I should be afraid to let go 
my stalk and jump. And 1 just iield 
my breath and counted one, two, 
three and jumped. And now I have 
done it, I’m sorry, for someone will 
want to eat me, and I am not nearly 
ripe enough 1 ” 

” I will hide you,” said the princess. 
And she ran into the palace to look 
for a hiding-place. But whenever she 
opened a box or a cupboard the apple 
cried, " That won't do. Someone will 
be sure to find me there 1 ” 

The princess went all over the palace, 
upstairs and down, looking for a safe 
hiding-place for the apple: and at last, 
feeling quite exhausted, she came to 
the kitchen. The chief cook was 
rolling out paste with a golden rolling- 
pin to make a roly-poly pudding wiui 
^Iden syrup in it for Bie princess’s 
dinner. 

The princess was still looking about 
for a luding-place when one of the 
silver saucepans boiled over, and the 
chief cook left of! rolling the paste to 


ooMTiHosD nioH 6299 stsut lus buck was 

«. ’ turned, the princess 

took some paste and 
wrapped the apple up in it. 

‘‘ No one will think of looking 
for you there," she whispered. 
Then she saw that the door of 
an oven, out of which a cook had just 
taken a tray of tarts, was open, and 
she popped the apple in, to hide it 
twice over. 

" Dear me, what is this ? ” asked 
the king at dinner, as he caught sight 
of a round brown thing on a dish. 

" I don’t know, your Majesty," 
was the answer. " The cliief cook 
said he found it in the oven, but he 
thought your Majesty would find it 
very good to eat.” 

" Give me a knife, and I'll see.” 

" My dear,” said the queen, " pray 
be careful. Suppose it should go on 
suddenly and blow us up 1 ” 

” Pooh 1 ” said the king boldly. 
" Who’s afraid ? ” And he cut it m 
two with a single stroke of the knife. 

” Why,” he said, " it looks like an 
apple. And yet it can't be. For how 
could an apple get inside— " 

" Papa,'' put in the princess, " I 
think It must be the apple 1 had. It 
wasn't ripe and was afraid someone 
would eat it. But perhaps it won't 
mind so much now it is cooked.” 

The next day the king asked the 
princess to show the cook how to hide 
some more apples. And that is how 
apple dumplings were invented. 






THE FIRST HOME, SWEET HOME 

A TALE OF A HUNDRED THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


A fter the wild dog pack swept all 
- the animals from the land around 
the Thames, Wawa and his tribe had 
bad living. They were hunters who fed 
chiefly on meat. They did not know 
how to till the soil and grow food, and 
were compelled to live on acorns and 
wild fruit. 

Swar did not like acorns at all. 
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" This is pigs’ food,” he said; one day, 
td his father. “ Even my dog will not 
eat it! ” 

"•He'll eat it.” said Wawa impatiently. 
" when ^ is starving like the rest of us.” 

But the strange thing was that Swar's 
little dog never seemed to get hungry. 


og pack swept all he was very lean and worn, and he was 
n the land around losing his wonderful strength of arm. 
and his tribe had " I am afraid, my little son,” he said 
re hunters who fed to Swar, " we must tramp back and see 
ley did not know if the terrible dog pack has left any 
nd grow food, and game there. We shall starve if we stay 
ve on acorns and here much longer.” 

He rose up wearily to examine the 
;oms at all. trees and make plans for building a huge 

— raft. The Thames in those days 
was a wide swirl of water re¬ 
sembling the Amazon and the 
Mississippi. Instead of flowing 
into the .sea, it ran into the 
Rhine. It was' more by chance 
than by skill that the tribe had 
crossed the river safely in the 
summer; and now that it was 
swollen with autumn rains, it 
seemed impossible to return. 

" Still, we must risk it,” said 
'W’awa, speaking round the camp 
lire that evening to all the tribe, 
“ It is clear that if we stay here 
we shall perish. The wild dog 
pack may return and destroy us. 
Remember how hard we found 
it to beat them off before, and 
they will be even more savage 
tliis time. Even if we escape, 
that danger, we shall not live 
through the winter, with nothing 
growing on the trees, and no 
game in all the forest." 

As he spoke, the little dog 
came running through the jungle 
with somettdng in its mouth. 
Terror, as he was now called, 
dropped whrit he carried at 
Swar's feet, and then looked up 
in the boy’s face, waiting for a 
HOW TO KEEP UP THE FIRE sign of approval. 
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" By all the glory of the sun,” shouted 
Wawa joyfully, "the little Tenor has 
saved us I Look, he has brought good 
meat! ” 

" Hunting I Good hunting I ” shouted 
the tribesmen. 

Wawa held up a dead rabbit. Being 


The men were weak and the women sad hunters of big game, he and his men ha 
and the children thin and pale. Wawa only searched the jungle for the tracks 
sat by the great camp fire on Comhill, of deer and of wild sheep and oxen, 
trying to think how he could get meat The night raid of the dog pack had 
for the tribe to live on. Like his people, killed many rabbits, and those that 









THB nw smr IIOilB 


Temained dared not shov^ themselves in 
the daylight. Terror had hunted them 
hy scent in the darkness. Having made 
a gc^ meal, he had killed for his com- 
panions, and brought his kill to Swar. 

Terror was furious when Wawa seized 
the rabbit and held it up for the tribe 
to see. Leaping up with a snarl, he 
draped the animal out of the cUef's 
han^ and again laid it at Swar's feet, 
and then stood by, growling, 
ready to attack anybody who 
tried to rob his master of the 
spoil. 

Wawa roared with laughter, 
and stooped and patted the faith¬ 
ful dog. 

" Well done. Terror ! ” he said. 

"After all, Swar is your chief, 
and you owe your life to him. 

He ^all have the rabbit, and 
we shall all profit by the lesson 
you have given us. You have 
managed to keep fat and strong 
on rabbits, and so may the tribe." 

All thought of re-crossing the 
mighty river was now given up. 

The young tribesmen were soon 
busily engaged in searching for 
rabbits. The older men made 
a temporary camp in a flint 
quany, and chipped some of the 
smaller flints into small rough 
stone knives, sharper-edged thM 
the great stone axes they were 
accustomed to use. Then the 
women, taking the new knives, 
with infinite care, cut the skins 
of their tents into thin strips of 
leather, and with these made 
a great number of snares, which 
were placed over all the rabbit 
holes found in the forest. 

Thus the tribe at last managed to 
get food as winter was coming on, when 
fruit of all kinds was becoming rare. 
Unfortunately, all the tent skins had 
to be used in making the snares, and 
when it began to rain heavily, life in 
the camp became- very uncomfort¬ 
able. 

There were days when the great tribal 
fire was almost put out by the continual 
downpour, and Wawa became very 
anxious. In those days there was no 
one who knew how to kindle a fire. 
Men had not discovered how to make 
a flame. It was from rare forest fires 
and from distant volcanoes that the 


tribes obtained the blaze th«y 
so carefuUy, 

Wawa 1)^ carried his predons fire all 
the way from France, and had built 
rafts to carry it over tlw rivers the tribe 
crossed on their strange joumey into 
the unex](dored jungles of l&aj[|^d. 
Now he sat thinking vainly for ItoaiB 
of some means of {preserving the sacred 
camp fire from bong put out by the 




WILL FIGHT FOR THE 
unceasing torrent of raiiL If it were 
allowed to go out, it would be weeks— 
even montlu—^before they could get it 
again. 

Wawa was a very wise man—one of 
the wisest men who ever lived in ai^ 
period of the history of the world. He 
was only a savage, ignorant of eveiy- 
thing on which our own civilized life 
IS based. No savage in the wildest 
country at the present day is as wild 
as he was. He and his people clad 
themselves in skins which they could 
not even roughly sew together. Several 
thousand years had to pass before men 
learned how to make a rough needle by 




boring through a small wing^booa 
bird. Another vast p^od of time then 
followed before men discovered how to 
sow grain and gather it and store it. 
There are some .ants—^farmer-ants they 
are called—^that do this. But no man in 
Wawa's time was as wise as these ants. 

And yet, though he lived in that far- 
off time, Wawa was a man of genius. 
He could invent new things. It was by 
the slow and painful efforts of men of 
his sort that mankind gradually im¬ 
proved its way of living. Wawa first 
tried to protect his fire from the rain by 
building over it a rough shelter of leafy 
boughs. But the shelter was so badly 
built that the wind blew it down, and, 
in falling, it almost put out the dying fire. 

” So that won't do I " said Wawa 
anmly. 

Not knowing how to sew, he could 
not make new coverings out of rabbit- 
skins, and again for some hours he sht 


"Come with me, , 5 ef 

his little son, at daybreak, *' md br^.' 
your dog with you. I want to e 3 cplDn>.. 
that hill where I found you Spith the 
lioness." 

Nothing stirred in the iun^, and 
when they came to the northern hefoh^ 
they found that that too was desextea 
The wild dog pack had swept the caves 
in the hiUside free from the huge beasts 
of p^ that used to dwell therei, 

• ^ *106 great beasts will pome back," 
said Swar, " won't they, Daddy ? ", . 

" Yes, my son,” said the chief grimly. 
" They'U come back when the deer and 
the other game return. But they 
find their caves occupied. Then we 
fight for the caves, and see who is 
master, man or the animals 1 " 

That was how, thousands of years ago, 
man first made a home in a cave. 


WHEN THE FIRE WENT OUT 



jP^UTSIDE the larg^t of the caves on 
y-' the northern heights of London, a 
little boy, clad in a lion skin, was hammer¬ 
ing at a flint with a stone axe. All 
around stretched the rank, green jungle 
growth. Over the tops of the sycamores 
and fig-trees the Thames could be seen, 
a great breadth of shining water, nearly 
a mile broad in places, with a terribly 
swift current. Ihe rains had begun, 
and the river was filling up from all the 
little streams from the hills. It swept 
into the Rhine. This was thousands ,of' 
years ago. 

" lxx)k at the fire in the stone 1 " cried 
the little boy to his father, as with his 
Stone axe he struck sparks out of the 
flint. " Oh, look at the fire in the 
► stone 1 " 

A broad-shouldered man, a mane of 
red hair falling over his back, and a 
great red beard and moustache almost 
hiding his face, came out of the cave, 
laughing. He was Wawa, the chief who 
hadded his tribe across the river which 
divided France from England. 

** So wu have found out, littte Swar," 
he said, " that there is fire magic in 
stones. All the tribe knows that, my 
J litUesmi." 

ft " Then why don't you make a fire 
it ? ” said Swar. 

We can't make fire out of magic," 


tribe fell the duty of feeding the fire 
night and day, and keeping it alight. 
The tribesmen used the fire to har(^ 
and sharpen the wooden spears wkb 
which they did most of their hunting. 
After charred, the ends of the 

woodeil sticks were scraped with sharp 
flints. It took a week to chip into shape 
a great stone axe, while with a fire a 
wooden spear could be made in a. minute 
or two; so these spears only vw 
employed in ordinary hunting 


said Wawa rather sadly. " Not evoo 
the greatest wizard can do that. By 
the naming sun, I wish we could get 
fire from ine stone, now that the rams 
are setting ini The woods are all so 
wet and we cannot get enough firewood 
under cover in time." 

And he went back slowly into the ' 
great cave to see that the tribal fire ^ 
was burning well and bright. In thofe | 
distant days man had not yet learns . 
how to m^e fire. Here and there a ' 
tribe had found a forest blazing in a ‘ 
summer drought, and, snatching some | 
flaming branches, had made a fire. In . 
other places, far to the south of Europe, 
fire had been got from a Volcano. It was 
the thing which the pour ^orant saVages 1 
valued most. It was the only thing d 
they possessed which the beasts had not 4 






ev^ tiibesman needed sevml in a. 
day's hunt. 

Swar. who had just reached his 
sevaith year, had resolved to attack 
nothing smaller than a mammoth. There 
were several of the^ huge, wooly 
dephants in the jungle which stretched 
between Hampstead and the Thames; 
and two da}^ before, while Swar was 
squatting by his father’s side near where 
Camden Town now is. he had caught a 
glimpse of one of the great beasts. 

In serious, childlike fashion he went on 
hammering at the big stone which he 
wished to make into an axe. Sometimes 
he hit the stone ; sometimes he hit his 
fingers. There was not enough strength 
in his little brown hands to strike the 
least bit off the great flint. Terror, the 
wild dog which he had found when a 
puppy, and trained, kept frisking round 
riim, and trying to get him to play. But 
for some time Swar vainly went on with 
his work. He had seen two tribesmen 
making a tremendous stone axe for his 
father, and naturally he, too, wanted 
to make one for himself. 

Suddenly he was interrupted. A young 
tribesman came running at full speed up 
the hill, breathless and wild with excite¬ 
ment. 

" Deer I ” he shouted. " A great herd 
of deer down by the river I ” 

Out of aU the caves rushed a crowd 
of joyous men and women and children. 
Winter-time was at hand, and the tribe 
had not seen any big game for months. 
The rabbits had saved their lives, but 
rabbit-flesh palls. 

" Seven spears for every man I ’’ cried 
Wawa, in a loud voice. And down to 
the water at once 1 Women and children 
all follow, and help to bring the meat 
home I ” 

Then Bina, his wife, spoke. 

“ But some one must remain at home 
to tend the fire,” Ae said. 

" Well, let the youngest children do 
that," exclaimed Wawa. " You know 
how we had to starve all the summer. 
It may be worse in the winter if the 
dog-pack returns and sweeps the jungle 
again, and it is likely they will scent the 
deer." 

" Yes, yes I ” shrieked all the tribes¬ 
men, dancing in excitement, and waving 
their spears above their heads. "We 
caimot lose a sin|^e deer. Leave one 
of their bodies for a minute, and a wolf 


or hyetta wiH 
All ^ women must come with 
Wawa was ;dbeady runn^ diGff 
through the jungle at a hard, 
pace. His men whooped, and thm 
followed him silently and 
the women and girls and older boys • 
went after the men. \ 

Bina stayed behind for a minute, and,, 
talked to her little son. 

" Now, Swar," she said very earnestly, ' 
"you must be a great chief like your 
father, and see that all the children keep . 
the fire burning. Make them bring a lot 
of branches and put them all carefully 
on the flames.” 

" Very well, mother," said Swar ! 
OTOudly. " You'U see. I'll make the, 
biggest fire in the whole world.” 


when his mother went away it b^an 
to rain heavily. But this did not daunt 
Swar. It was the first time he had been 
set in authority, and he was resolved 
to astonish the tribe by his magnificent 
work. He kept the children for hours 
running ouf into the jungle, and tear¬ 
ing down wet, dripping branches. When 
they could not reach the branches them- 
<^ves they grasped and tore off aimfuls 
jf wet leaves. At last a big mass of 
soaking leaves was built above the fire, 
and Swar was still peeping the children 
busily employed, when the tribesmen 
came tramping back with the spoils of 
the hunting. 

Wawa dropped the two deer he was 
carrying when he saw what his little 
boy had done. 

'^By all the splendor of the sun,” 
he cried, in a wild voice, " what have 
you children done to the toe ? ” 

He began to tear away the stack of 
wet leaves. Quickly the men saw what 
was the matter, and so did the women. 
Shrieking with fright, they, too, tore at 
the wet green stuff, and at last pulled it 
all off the hearth. But it was too latfr— 
the rain-water had completely put out 
the fire. Where it had been, there was 
now only a pool of dark mud. 

In the oarkest corner of the cave * 
crouched Swar, sobbing as though his 
heart would break. His father was too 
upset to be angry with the little boy. 
Tne loss of the fire was the most terrible 
disaster which could have occurred to a i 
.tribe. It left them open to attack firom 
the most cunning and the most savage 
of all the wild beasts—the huge cave 
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bear and the Huge cave lion, who were 
certain to return now that tlw deer were 
by the Thames. At first Wawa thought 
it would be safer to campout in the jun^e; 
but it was still raining heavily, and the 
tribe now had no skin tents. They had 
used idl their skins in making snares. 

" Well,” he said, at last, ” the women 
and children must sleep together in this 
big cave, and the men must take turns 
in keeping awake at nights and watching 
over them.” 

” You sleep, too, chief,” said one of 
his men. "You must be more tired 
than any of us.” 

" No, I will help you keep watch,” 
said Wawa wearily. 1 cannot slecm. I 
must think of a way,” he added. ” Oh, 
if only there was a tribe from whom we 
could borrow fire ! " 

But there was no other tribe within a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred mil^. 

Weeks must elapse before a fiue 
messenger could go and return. 

" It will be necessary.” thought Wawa 
jjadly, " to go back across the nver.” 

As he was considering whether he 
should wait till the meat was cured, or 
lead his tribe away at daybreak, a cold 
wet little figure came and nestled up to 
him. 




-" Father.” said Swar wfliyi, ou|iadn,t 
we get some of the magtO' ^ iimt«(thA > 
stone ? ’* ' , * ' :L\ ■ 

Wawa shook hb heatL He 'Jool^' 
down at the ground, thinkiiw of .Other 
thii^, and his eyes idly rested 09 a ^p 
of leaves in a comer. Tm diawn. 
was jiist breaking. 

" Ihat's it I ” cried Swar, fol^omng 
his glance. " Let os set light to the 
leaves with the fire in the stone.” 

Sitting among the dry, \rithered stuff, 
he b^an eagerly to strike fire from the 
flint. It was easy work after making 
an axe, and being chief of all the children. 
His father watched him listlessly. Sud¬ 
denly he started up with a cry of joy, 
and, taking the stone and the flint axe • 
from his httle son, he began to strike ' 
them together quickly and lightly and \ 
steadily. He had seen a spark bum a ^ 
tiiw hole in a very dry leaf. i 

Half an hour afterwards the men and i 
women and children were awakened by 1 
a wild, shrill, strange song. Wawa yras 
dancing about the cave, singing and 
holding Swar above his head. In a j 
comer was a little smoking heap of J 
leaves and twigs. Man had made the | 
great discovery—-he had found out how j 
to make a fire. ' ] 


HOW THEY GOT A HOLIDAY 


S OME schoolboys, who had failed to 
obtain a coveted holiday, thought 
of a plan for getting the schoolmaster 
out of the way, 

' " If we could only get him to think he 
is ill,” said the eldest of them," he would 
be ill”—^which was perfectly true. So 
they arranged that, as they entered the 
school the next day. each one should 
say to the master; 

" Good-morning, sir I I am sorry to 
se^ou looking so ill." 

The schoolmaster replied, ” Ill ? I'm 
sure I don’t feel ill.” 

But when others made the same 
remark, after a little he shut his book, 
and %aid he would return home. 

So the boys got the wanted holiday. 
But the neiri morning they were sur¬ 
prised to find nobody at the school. 


" The master must be really ill,” said 
the boys. " We had better inquire.” 

A deputation started -out and on the 
way they met a man, who told them 
that the schoolmaster lay in bis house 
tosang on his bed in a fever. 

"Follow me," said the eldest boy, 
" and do as I do.” « 

He led them into the sick-room, hnd, 
going up to the master, said: " Good- 
morning, sir I You are looking quite 
yourself again.” 

" Am I? " said the schoolmaster. "I 
was feeling very Ul.” 

" Oh no,” said the b(^. “ You are 
nearly well again. You ought to get up 
and take a walk.” 

" Perhaps you are right,” said the 
sick man. He got up, and in a few 
hours had quite recovmi^ his health. 





VTBAt THIS STORT TELLS US 

T^BAX do wo BtMii by tho spiiit of a eoimtiy? Dow a Wastry soi^ 
* ^ havo a ayiiit, asd If ao, wbat la it? Tfaia qowtios la sot ao bsii aa It 
aaasMt for we do know tlist the people of a coontzy differ very ««««* is their 
Ideaa, asd Is the way they look epos the woiU. We aay that the peeide Of 
Boma wostilw are alow to change, depandaU^ and obey the laws; that the 
people of other natlona are reatleaa and onrellable. Thia story tries to tell 
how Canadians look open their country, and the world, and what are the 
deepwt fedinga they have. We ate told that the Canadians are proud of their 
own country, and yet are loyal to the British Bmpize; that they fed that their 
country Is ante to become one of the most important parts of the world. 

THE. SPIRIT OF CANADA 


W HAT is ^ ^ 

q)irit of a coKTism o laoii 6*97 

country and where 

does it lie? At first this j f g 
seems a puzzling question; but ^ R|idL r is 
when we think about it a little | 

we find that it can have only one | F 

answer: The spirit of a country hi 

is the spirit that animates the great conflict, 
mass of the people, and it has its home country 
within their hearts. that we 

You see^ therefore, that each child tutional 
of the nation is bom to be a guard- by the ( 
ian of the spirit of the nation. To did not 
each one comes the responsibility of people, 
hdpi^ to give it strength to soar which I 
hig^ in the heavens, with the stren^ and wa 
and vision of an eagle, or of let- for the 
tiog it creep along the ground, a came la 
brwen moth, with feeble, fluttering We i 
wings. time of 

Each person that we meet has one Frmch 
or more striking characteristics, which the peo 
stand out as a sort of index of his self-govi 
8 {flrit, and we say he is loyal, he is it. Itw 
true, and honorable, or he b false, or speaking 
dishonorable and cruel. Nations are Maritim 
made up of persons, and so they, too, Britid I 
have tms index, and it is wise to take for liber 
stock of our ^rit, and hold fast to the Withii 
good that b in us. As the boys and QtwsE d 
girls of to-day feel and th^, so vrlll tne Wai 
the nation of to-morrow be. been dei 

Although Canada of to-day b a far we have 


B past. When we have 
done that we may 
look forw^ to the 
da of the future, which 
d to become a great 
ty nation. 

itury and a half, the 
! Canada was (me of 
conflict, and it was not until after the 
country came under the British flag 
that we find the beginning of consti¬ 
tutional government. This was given 
by the Quebec Act, which, although it 
did not provide for government by the 
people, was a constitution, under 
which the government had to work, 
and was in a measure a preparation 
for the responsible government which 
came later. 

We must remember that at the 
time of the conquest of Canacb, the 
Frmch government was despotic, and 
the people were not accustomed to 
self-TOvemment and did not ask for 
it. It was otherwise with the English- 
speaking settlers in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces. Th^r were of 
Britid blood, and had been fighting 
for liberty for many centuries. 

Within twenty years after the con¬ 
quest the United States had fought 
tne War of Indqiendence, and had 
been declared independent. But, as 
we have read dsewhere, there wne 


Aitnougn umaaa or to-uay is a tar we nave reaa eisewnere. mere w«e 

difleroit countiy frmn r^nada of yes- thousands of people who had^ not 

terday, to undostand the nirit of wished to revolt against Great Britain, 

Canada we must look badk mto the and wished to ke^ their allegiance to 
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the ilag under udiich th^ were bom. 
Laim numbers of these pet^ ^rete kya] 
to their principles and left the country 
to make new homes in other daces. 
Many of them came to Ontario and New 
Brunswick, and the Eastern Provinces 
of Quebec. These pioneers, as we can 
imagine, were for the most part strong 
men and women, whose outstanding 
characteristic was their loyalty. They 
had a great influence on the futtm of the 
youn^ nation, and loyalty is still one of 
the dlstinguiuiing marks of the Canadian 
spirit. 

These men were not content with the 
government provided for them under the 
Quebec Act. They had a strong and 
determined love for liberty and fr^om, 
and almost before they were settled in 
the country, they demanded the right to 
govern themselves As early as 1784, 
New Brunswick received her first consti¬ 
tution, and four years later, a new consti¬ 
tution was given to Ontario and Quebec 

This was only the beginning of the 
struffile for complete self-government to 
whiu they were impelled by their love 
of liberty It is true that some of the 
people wers inclined to go more slowly 
than others. Some of the pioneer settlers 
were steeped in the shadowed memories 
of a past struggle for king, institutions 
and country They were embittered 
against what seemed to them too demo¬ 
cratic tendencies, and prejudiced against 
the radicals of England, who had 
assisted in ruining the royal cause in 
America, as well as a^nst the French 
of Quel^, who had been so long the 
traditional enemies of England, and the 
sincere foes of British supremacy in 
North America. 

It is difiicult for the Canadian of to¬ 
day to comprdirad the situation in those 
older days. Newspapers were so few as 
to be of little significance. Books were 
scarce, high-pricra and of a character 
not intoided to throw light upon existing 
problems. Towns were smul and far 
^part, and the English settlers at first 
were scattoed. Gradually, however, the 
population incr^ised. Schools were 
founded, and the intdlectudl life of the 
province awoke. At first it showed itself 
chiefly in political activity. 

The people of Lower Canada were still 
wraraed up in the traditirais and sur¬ 
roundings of many years before. Under 
the British flag th^ were dreaminc oi 
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the ideals of Old Fhmce in the dm of 
IiCHik XIV, and of New Fiapoe 
time of Frontenac. When the pai!^ 
mentary system of govedtment came to 
them they accepted it as a port of the 
new situation, but soon lournra to use it 
to defend their old institutions agaimt 
change. In Upper Canada, the increati^ 
popuJation had different political Ideas, 
and soon a strugrie arose, between those 
who desired to nold on to what they 
looked upim as the settled order of thlnra, 
and the more adveiturous qiirits who 
sought for greater progress and freer 
institutions. 

From the struggles in both provinces 
came the Rebellion of 1837, l^f^ tbe 
conflicts which ended in Confederatkpi, 
in which the Maritime Provinces join^. 
British Columbia, which already had a 
constitution, soon became part of the 
Dominion, and, as the land was settled, 
the younger provinces came in. With 
ConMeration came responsible govern¬ 
ment, the most democratic form of 
government there ia, and to-day the rule 
of the pjMple, by the people, and for the 
people, is recognized as the only possible 
form of government for Canada. 

The political leaders have greatly 
changed in character as the country has 
slofrly broadened from a colony into 
provmces, from provinces into the Do¬ 
minion, and from the Dominion into a 
British nation. At first, the idea of Can¬ 
ada as a nation did not exist. For a 
time the jl^^ish leaders strove to imitate 
English manners and customs, while the 
French continued to dream of the pwt. 
But as years advanced, a national feding 
awoke. Quebec has lagged behind tbe 
other provinces, but in imite of what 
sometimes has seemed like backward 
* steps on their part, there is an ever grow¬ 
ing feeling that, whether French or Eng- 
luh, all are Chadians. The people of 
Quebec see that tbdr future is wrapped 
up in the future of tbe Dominion, and the 
majority realize that th^ as Canadjans 
are interested in eveiythlng that promotes 
the interest of Cana^. 

Since Confederation, Canada has been 
practically independent, and can truly 
say, " Daughter am 1 in my mother’s 
house; but mistress in my own.” This 
does not mean that die has any detire 
to break away from the Motherland. On 
the contrary, the pride of Canattians in 
the Eritiah ^pire lus grown with the 
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pgflilQg y«am- liiMead of suttitig on 
the cloak of liwlqjeiideiice, Canada i»e> 
fen to develop tier resources and to work 
out her destiny within the «npire of 
which she is a part. Suggestions of a 
break with the Motherland pass un¬ 
noticed, for the people have no interest 
in them. Neverthdess, though Cana¬ 
dians are proud of thdr plara in the 
eaiEure, proud of the work that the em¬ 
pire h^ done in the world, and of the 
stand that it has taken for justice and 
right, there is a strong national feeling 
in Canada. Canadians have a profound 
love for their native land, that is some¬ 
times hidden, but is alwa]^ there. 

This feeling is closely interwoven with 
their love for, and pride in the empire 
of which the Dominion is a part. Uke 
the praple of all the sister Dominions, 
Canadians unite dranocratic institutions 
with a fervid love for, and loyalty td the 
British Crown; the knot, as it were, that 
ties the invisible cables that hold them 
together. They look upon the Mother¬ 
land as ^wn children look upon the 
home of tneir childhood. It is tne place 
where all have a common right to meet, 
where aU are sure to find a welcome. 

That this is no mere sentiment, but a 
de^, insistent feeling, has been proved 
on many a hard-fought battle-field. 
More thw once Canadians have gone to 
the aid of the Moriierland, unask^, that 
they might help her to uphold the 
standard of loyalty, right and justice. 
Whra the empire was hard pressed, Can¬ 
ada held back nothing. Her bravest 
sons went out to fight, her daughters 
stayed at home, not to weep, but to work, 
and she gave unstintingly of her resources 
to further the cause that she had at heart. 

The continuance of these close ties is 
of great importance to the empire. Can¬ 
ada holds the bridge in territory, and 
power, and upon her continued loyalty 
depends the unity of the imperial system. 

Canada lies in the great pathway of 
commerce; her transcontinental lines 
fumM tne shortest routes around ^ 
world. Only a small, though increasiqk 
part of the millions of' acres of rirm 
agricultural lands are under cultivation, 
uther wheat or traffic wpuld make Can¬ 
ada a very pro^rerous n^'on. The in- 
Imid water cowses are ’being improved 
and this devdopment will have a great 
infiuence upon transportation. Future 
generations may witness the unique 


airi^,the foremost ra^ as a pro- 
^raw materials and as a mattu- 
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loading ftoiri lifevatuiti ... 
or cruuing fhr hnatatb ql aatWE 
Sadratchmiran eftfoes of |i» 
is an alluring preepeci 
Canadian pluck and ) Cnl fftWM 
bring. The watiaa of Cs&i^ aM^ ItW 
the soil, are the vahU* 

able undevdoped resource. Mfloa Val^“ 
able than minerals, because, propoiiv v 
conserved, they wiU never be'eaoaiWtag|,.g,< 
but, on the contrary, th» can be ldr>v^ 
creased. Water power wiu be the most ' 
important factor in Canadian progress J 
and industrial devdoiunent. Carawls i 
possesses all the metals and minorsls tluttt ^ 
mankind uses, but the wealth of her* ^ 
mines has souredy been touched. Her ^ 
fisheries, ranking with those or any ottor ^ 
country, are yet in thdr infancy. ^ 

Her thousands of squure miles of ^ 
forests under pre^r care and managfr’ ^ 
ment will ensure unlimited wealth ror \ 
the future. Ail these conditions assure ^ 
for Cairi||^,the foremost rwk as a pro- ^ 
ducer ^raw materials and as a mattu- i 
facturer of finished articles. * 

Canada has learned a valuable lesson | 
from the great produdng nations of the ^ 
world. Everywhere dse the policy of { 
protection of natural resources was not 1 
devdoped until these resources had been 
largdy exhausted. | 

In Canada the people haw in time ^ 
realized the importance of protection of 
the great natural wealth of the country, 
and much has been done by legislation 
to protect and hdp the development of i 
the natural resources. The people know . 
the importance of legislation dealing 
with the protection and the promotion of ' 
material wealth and the comparative im- ^ 
importance of mere party conflicts. 

The four hundred years of Canadian 2 
history which has gone into the making 2 
of the Dominion are of a nature to { 
stamp its future with every fair pros- 1 
pect of success. Ilie positioo of the ) 
country, the extent, the resources^ the I 
unity and the transportation facilities v 
should make the wealth and the com- Y 
merce of the future as certain as the i 
Bagrations of the people are strong. A 
wHiile the people of Canada keep thdr i 
loyalty, and odd fast thdr ideals of truth 4 
and justice, thdr faith in the E^oqrire ? 
and ue Dominitm, and the unity without t 
which no nation is stroi^ th^ need have X 
no fear of the destioy of thdr country. I 


no fear of the destioy 


country. 
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,.ii^tM ii 0 t oaJ7 hte caiiBticy aiil ^ voiH bvt W)|£iaa^''V«iiU 
tin. tom. H* dU^iOt stand atltii fot be «a« dbemtanUd witll 
-JM fa ii knttwn tlw woild oT«r. It is ptoliabla tliat he «oidd Im eon^t^;^^ 
' be known as i man who haa always done his bestj and. era thotigh 
aU nudce gxeat inventions, that is a title that any one may dmenre. We -W^'i 
hnow what ws ean do ttntil we try, and so this stoiy of a Itodeai Wisaid^^e, 
found ont, by tryinib what he could do^ is of great ^temt and mconragde^'ll^' 
to ns, fitott^ we may n^er accompliah the wonders he has achieved. 

A MODERN WIZARD 
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,ing on a farm remote from 
a large town. Nevertheless fS 
you may sit on your venu^ in IS 
the summer evening, reading D 
Tbs Bo^- of KNOW1 .EDOB by iljy[ 
electric light, while your mothw' 
sits ^tly swaying in her rocker, her 
needlework in ha* hands, listening to 
the voice of one of the great singers; 
your father sits, smoking, now and 
thtia standing up to change a record 
in the {dionograph from which the 
sweet sounds come pouring out. Or 
perhaps it is a winter evening; then 
you may tel^hone to a party of young 
frieudh to come and dance to the music 
of a,good ^rdiestra, m:, gathered round 
a cmy fire, you may listen to a recital 
hy ia great violinist, or if you have been 
in the Book of Men and 
:^ 4 ^hen of, the mtdc written by the 
1^^ moaidai^ you may turn to. your 
' so tlmt your ears may be* 
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> over a copwdyiOf 

hearts ache nyet iSanil, 

||i ^ pathetic story.. A 
S radewasbeldintmeo 
n a week ago, and.thO' 

1(4 women march down towdrd.y^j 
on the pictme screen;' 
the launching of a prpud s£^; v|lie- 
foro^ of a maht anchor; a 
hdd m New Orieans, or in 
perhaps a wedding procession in 
bay. ^;',v 

How all these things are done is tOw' 
in other parts of the bctpk.' 
we are going to read Mmething atlji^i^ i 
the man to whom we owe it that'dur i 
lives are so much richer than ^ 
of our grandfathers and grandmotfaeiv 
or. even our fathers and mothers 
thqr were young. .< ^ 

Thomas Alva Edison worked put/ 
his inventions by known. laws' of v 
science. This means that he .studied 
these laws, so that he was able to a 



f^npK melodies, danrss or 
- ao^uttas and symphonies that 
Biiiy haw'%ritten. Or, perhtms, it is 
. Home lemons are laid 
' aa^ i|to.^lOfday; thme is a ** movie 
Inimm in ^ nearest vfikse, or mo- 
tkm .plctiaiite^ ^ the school- 

V TItim for ah hour or two you 
^1;ta^.'fo'.pIadn of ihtemst in our 
hwn GoUn^, or in places far distant; 

e t»it; bv U. Fury ICffla. 




imaginatitm. Yet he bad few ad¬ 
vantages, and little help, and his stoxy 
ispne oi those that incite us to great 
tn titivate the tments ihathaye 
be« givuLto each one of us. . 

; lie was-Dom in February, 

'm atdif vOhgrof Milan in Ohih.. '‘W 
parents wmv .ppor because his 
did not keep to a settled ocm^hjudm 
He bad the same kmd of ndnd as l# 
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wDoder-working son; the kind of mind 
that is called versatile, that can easi^ 
turn from one thing to another. He had 
not learned, however, that it is necessary 
for a man with a versatile mind to learn 
to do one thing thoroughly before he turns 
to another, and so he was not successful. 

Edison was a quiet,_ thoughtful little 
boy, but very inquisitive and always 
wanted to kn^ how things were done. 
He was not very strong, however, and was 
not sent to school unm he was quite a 
big child. When he did go, his teacher, 
who does not seem to have oeen very wise, 
thought him stupid because he asked so 
manv questions. So his mother, who 
had her^f been a teacher, took him away 
from school at the end of two months and 
tau^t him at home. With so kind and 
lovmgr a tiachen he made rapid progress; 
and wove all, ne learned to think. His 
mother had some good books, which he 
learned to aij(^; and when he was ten 
years old, he rew Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire; Hume’s His¬ 
tory of England, and began to study an 
em^opedia. It was probably from the 
encydi^edia that he first learned to take 
an Interest in chemistty. 

By this time, his parents, who had 
movra with him to Port Huron, Micbi- 

r , were able to indulge him in his love 
making eiqieriments, so he bought 
some books, made a little laboratoiy in 
the cdlar of his home, and there Imd the 
foundatitm of his knowledge of chemistry. 

When he was twelve years old, he de¬ 
cided to start out in life for himself and 
becune a newsboy on the train which ran 
from Fort Hunm to Detroit Such a 
newdioy had never been seen before. He 
was dven a corner in the baggage car 
in wmch to keep his stocks of newspapers, 
magazines and candy. To this comer, he 
oKwed his little laboratory and library 
of diemical books, and whim he was not 
engaged in his business, went on with his 
ezperiments. Still time hung heavy on 
hb hands, and to fill it iqK be bou^t a 
printing press and type and publishM on 
the traw a weddy newqn^ filled with 
local new^ dories of thin^ that haj^iened 
on the ridiway and notes of the markets. 

All went wdl for two«or three years. 
But dhen he was in his sixteenth year, 
aw day a idiosphaiis bottle was Jarred 
(rff one of his mdves and broke oi the 
floor. It set fire to the bagmue car, and 
in h!s anger at the daogsr tohu train, the 


coiductor not put the boy off ffw 
train, but soundly boxed bb ears, tkbt 
was ^ meet unfotunate pah dftbe evi¬ 
dent, lor as a result irf tlw boxing Edison 
gradually lost hb heai^, and became 
dmost totally deaf. Hb stock was lost, 
but an act of great bravery oi hb part 
brought to hb aid a new resource, and 
opened up a new fidd for him to work in. 

He was standing one day on thej^t- 
form of the station at Clemons, in Midil- 
gan, watching a train come in, when he 
saw the station agent’s little b(^ on the 
track right in front of the oncoming en¬ 
gine. Another moment and the diUd 
would have been crushed; but Edison 
^rang to the track, seized the litde one 
in his arms, and rolled with him to one 
side, just in time to escape the wheds. 
To show his gratitude the baby^ father 
offered to teach tdegraphy to Edison. 
The offer was gratefully acc^ted, and 
now that his career as a train newsboy 
was closed he turned to hb new accom- 
plbhment as a means of making a living. 

He worked at tdegraphy for some 
years, first in Fort Huron, m Michi^, 
then at Stratford, in Canada, and a little 
later in the Western states, and finally in 
Boston, while at the same time he spmt 
all hb spare moments in the study of 
chemistry and dectricity, and in experi- 
moating on improved tdegr^h appa¬ 
ratus. It was during these years that ho 
first turned his attention to duplex tdeg- 
rapby, but through no fault of hb own. 
he was unable to seU hb invention, ana 
the matter dremped for a time. 

In Z869, when he was in his twenty- 
second year, he went to New York. He 
arrived penniless in the city; but he was 
a good tdegrsqph curator, and wag feai^ 
less of the future. And now a strau^ 
thing happened. He widied to the Gdd 
and Stow Tdegn^ Con^any for worit, 
and while he was waiting for a re^y, 
part of the imperatos broke down. No 
one knew wmt was the matter, and 
everything was in catfusiOn, until Edi¬ 
son said he could set the machine at 
work again. Permisdon was given him 
to try, and at the end of two hc^, work 
in the ofike was going on as if nothi^ 
had happened. Edbon was asked if he 
would accqit a position at a salary of 
three hund^ dollars a month, and ueed- 
less to say, he accepted. 

Hb new position gave him matey and 
lebure for new inventions. In a little 
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over a yeati sou 1^ tde|caph imwfti' the 
tiims ftxr a laige sum of miy, Tbk Ui^t% 

eusUed faua once more to set tm ia buri- sottiy statled' 

ness for hiooelf. Ho btdit a factory in in our homes t^ant „ 

NewailL Neer Jersey, for the manufac- of churdieaL oonotitl HV * ipod" 

turn of td^in^ appuatiis, and since was not even ot 

tlmn^ his chief businms has bemi that of work for which put asiw tbS 

m a kin g inventions. work on his phimograph. His bdhevod 

Hiehmt great invoition was the quad- that a number of lis^ cso^ ho supi^ed/ 

rupfoc ^tem of tdegraphy, about whidi from one distrlbuth^ wbe^ and he be* 
you ha^ read in the stoiy of the ^e- lieved that the light could be imtnro^ 
graph. About the same time Edison so that its use would be a ri>mnmn thing s 
made an Improvement in the transmitter so he invented the incandescent lamp, > 
of the teI<^hone which made it easier for and the system of drcuit K ghtlrig of ] 
the voice waves to travel, and improved which you may read in the Story of i 
the usefulness of the telephone ve^ much. American Inventors. He spoit a o>mde < 
It was just about the same time that of years over this work, and to pei^t * 
he invented the phonograph. The idea his system improved dynamo macM neii, * 
of an instrument whidi would “ write and invented a whole scheme of distribufe- * 
sound ” and reproduce it, had been ing electridty so that it mi^t be used fm: , 
fought of before, by scientists, thoug^ li^t, heat and power. The result is t^t < 
it is doubtful if Edison knew of their you may sit on your veranda and read j 
efforts to make such an instrument. At by a lamp lighted by electridty. the 
any rate, he was the first to make an in- power for which has generate peiv ] 
strument which would work, and even he haps at a waterfall miles away, and* 
did not know that it would work until he same power sends electricity to work and 
heard it repeat the words that he had light mills and factories, drive i^way 
shouted into it. He says himself that trains, and li^t the streets of villages 
when he put the reproducer in place and and towns that would otherwise be dark, i 
the instrument shouted back to him the Once his work on the incandescent lamp • 
words ** Mary had a little lamb,*’ he was was on the way to success, Edison tumM 
never so taken aback in his life. his attention to another great project, 

Edison patented his invention, which that of driving railway trains by dec- ‘ 
from the nrst excited the wonder of the tricity. He was not the first man in this ! 
world. Of course, like all first things, it field, but his work aroused interest in it, < 
was crude, and the sounds that it gave and his inventions are largely used. I 

back were harsh. For the time he had to Now we come to the moving pictures, | 
lay it aside, for other work pressed, but where agdn Edison took up an idea which j 
others took it up. and from his pident others had had before him. From the J 
idea the gramopnone, dictaphone and story of the motion pictures, which is told 4 
other instruments were invented. Later on page 5135, you may see that while it 
on, when he had more leisure, be com- cannot be said that he invented the mov- 
menced work on it again, and worked ing jMctu^ the invention on which the i 
out a very perfect instrument which gives moving pictures are based is his. 
back eve^ beautiful vibration from voice These inventions are only a small part 
or fostrument. The dictaphone, as you of the work done by this wonderful man. 
know, is a little instrument into which He has invented a new storage battery, ^ 
busy men and women dictate letters or giant rolls to crush rocks, a kiln for use i! 
documents or directions for work. Then in making Portland cement, and num- . 
the dictaphone operator causes the instni- beta of ouer things which he needed to 
ment to send the stored up sound waves heto him in the larger work in hand, 
into her ear, and from its dictation the After the Great War commenced he 
fotters or instructions can be written. found him^f in danger of being cut off i 
When electricity was first used for illu- from his supply of carbolic add for his . 
mination, only large arc lights were used, foetories at ISt. Lawroice, New Jersey, ' 
The lamps sputt^M and scattered spaiks, so he devised a way of making it for hinsr ? 
and the li^t was so harsh that it could self, and also for making the benzol from i 
be useri omy for street lightiim and large which the carbolic add is produced. X 
bufldings such as factories, drill halls and tsxiibxt nraror« iiavdwoiuii am vMcssfis. v 
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Tnina enurinc and laaviae the Grand Central Terminal In New York are hauled 
which we show you in another place. The power ia generated miles away in large , 
the Part Morris station on Long Island Soundi so located because coal can be eaiil 
to it; and there is also an abununt supply of water to condense the steam from t 
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JACK’S WIRELESS TELEPHONE 

THE BOX IN WHICH HE KEEPS HIS VOICE 


W E remember 

that, as the 
air went down to 
ventilate Jack's 
house, it had to pass through a 
very narrow place, which was 
opened to let it go through. 

Inat opening has no use at all, 
so far as the ingoing air is concerned, 
though it IS true that Jack can maJce 
noises, and even speak, by means of 
his ingoing air; but that is ve^ tir* 
mg to Jack, and still more tiring to 
the people who have to listen to him. 
The reid business of this narrow 
opming, and the voice-box that holds 
it, is with the air as it comes back 
from Jack’s bellows. This air, we 
remonber, is warmer, and much 
moister, than it was when it was 
taken into the longs or bellows; it 
conti^ less oi^gen, more carbon 
dioidde, and just the same quantity 
of nitn^gai. 

Other creatures can make more 
ntnse, some of them can make much 
and more alarming noise, some of 
them can make swWer sounds and 
can keep up their voices far a longer 
time thmi Jack can, but no other 
cieatare has anything to approach 
the VQice>box of Jack^ house for the 



beauty and the 
varie|^ and the ex¬ 
pressiveness and the 
usefulness of the 
sounds it can produce. Perhaps, 
however, if the truth were tojd, 
the credit of this goes less to 
Jack’s voice-box iWi to the 
wonderful group of head-servants 
who live in the upper part of his 
brain. 

Now, before we describe this voice- 
box or larynx, we must understand 
what it really is, and what it enables 
Jack to do. We know alreai^ that 
his house, like some great office or 
hospital, has a magmficent telephone 
system of its own, by which all its 
l^s can communicate with one 
another. We already know very 
well that this wondmul tdephone 
system has miUions of httle batteries 
c^ed nerve-cells, and that tlu^ 
nerve-cells communicate with each i 
other, and with every part of Jack’s 
house, by means of a wonderful land 
of living wires which are called nerves. ' 
'These nerves do undoubtedly play 
exactly the part of wires: messages 
run through them; they direct the 
course of the messages and keen the 
different kinds of messages to them- 
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! selves. The nerves are definitely of 
, two kindo—one canying messages from 
Jack’s brain only outwards, and one 
’ carding messages only inwards to the 
! brain. II these nerves are cut, the 
messages cannot travel. 

But an office or a hospital not only 
I needs its own private telephone system, 
i but also requires some arrangement to 
' enable it to communicate with the out- 
' side world. It requires a machine for 
I sending messages, and it requires also 
! another kind of machine, called a re- 
^ ceiver, for taking in messages. Now, 

^ if an office or a hospital requires such 
I arrangements, much more docs Jack's 
I house. Any other kind of house may 
get along by itself, but Jack’s house 
cannot. li. was ma^ and meant to be 
one of many, all living together, and 
helping one another, and communicating 
with, and serving one another. 

T he TELfiPBOHE THAT IS ALWAYS 
MOVING 

It follows that the arrangements for 
sending and receiving messages are of 
the first importance in Jack’s liouse; 
and here a difficulty at once arises. Or¬ 
dinary houses are built to stand still 
where they are placed, and there is 
no p^icular difficulty m setting up 
machines m them with wires through 
which the occupants of the houses can 
^ak to each other and be spoken to. 
But we could hardly have a telephone 
put into our house if it were constantly 
walking and running about, and might 
any day set out without warning to ms^e 
a journey of a hundred or a thousand 
miles. 

There are, of course, such things as 
wireless telephones, and people can talk 
to each other by means of telephones 
at great distances without wires, just as 
they can telegraph to each other. What 
happens is simply that the electric 
waves, which, in other cases, run along 
wires, in this case run through the air 
in an invisible kind of something we 
call the ether. This we conader ex¬ 
ceedingly wonderful, but it is really 
one of the oldest thii^, and we all do 
it every day, although instruments for 
wireless telephony were invented only 
a very short while ago. 

TjrrKAT JACK'S VOICB-BOZ REALLY 

W does 

Jade has in his throat a marvelous 
machine for making waves, which need 
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and have no wire, and with this machine' 
he daily telephones—whidi means 
“ sound afar ” or " speak from a ^dte- 
tance"—to the people around him, 
everyone of whom has the same kind of 
instrument; and he also possesses a 
much more wonderful recover, called 
the ear, which catches these waves, and 
then sends an account of them to the 
brain by means of certain of the wires 
that go to make up the inside telephone 
system of Jack’s house. Now we have 
some idea of what Jack’s voice-box 
really does, and we can proceed to 
examine it and see how it does it. 

Of course, it is not always in action 
—if Jack h^ any sense. Yet when it 
is not in action it must always be on its 
good behavior, for as long as Jack lives 
air must pass through it, whether or not 
it chooses to make use of the air on its 
own account. 

This wonderful voice-box, or larynx, 
the message-sender of Jack’s wirdess 
telephone, is made up of a number of 
separate pieces of cartilage, or gristle, 
a firm, fairlj stiff substance which is not 
bone, and yet is something like it. When 
Jack’s house grows ve^ old, these 
pieces of gristle are like^ to get too 
much lime in them, and oecome more 
like bone than they should; and this is 
probably the chief reason why the voices 
of old people change, and b^ome weak 
and shaky. 

TYTHEN JACK'S BOX GROWS MUCH 
w bigger 

When these pieces of cartilage arc put 
together they make a kind of box, which 
we can readily see and feel in the throat, 
and which is sometimes called Adam’s 
apple, because of the stupid idea that 
it is the apple that Adam swallcw^d, 
which stuck in his throat. It is true, 
however, that this " apple “ is much i 
bigger and more noticeable in men than < 
in women, and that is why men have ^ 
stronger and deeper voices than women. | 

Worn Jack and Jill are childrai their ' 
voice-boxes ue very small, but at some < 
time in their teens their voice-boxes, i 


voice-box, and his voice is likely to break, 
and sound sometimes high and some¬ 
times low without his meaning to make 
the difference. Also, if he been k 
singer, his purs child'like h^ notes 








be^tOM»axidgiaidQaUy Beg^ 

notes whioh he never had before. that viMit^bOfd 

When the y«»c» 4 xa has arown up, JacVs throat, to the otl^ 

80 to say, we can readily in our In health, both, 
throats the laiigest of the cartUam,' the same time, mm so in tnli'’cee^ i!he 
udiich projects fomnwls, and beneath it cords will almo^ meet'—not hut'’' 
we can fed a rognlu-, strong ring, which very nearly. £v^ thne Jadt i^peala or 
is the lowest of the cartilages, and sings, this is the hrst thing he does;' 
saj^rts the othois. and if he cannot bHng his cords Olose 

, Bot we can really learn noth^ about together Uke this he has lost his voice, 
this voice-box unw we look inside it. and can only whisp^. 

In the middle of last century an inventive TT/hen jack shouts at THE TOP OF Bfs > 
Spaniard, a great teacher of singing, VV voice ^ 

called Manuel Garcia—^who lived to be But wh^ the piece of cartilage that 
more than a hundred years old—^thought carries the back end of its vocal cord 
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he would like to be able to see the inside 
of his own voice-box, and he actually 
invented a little minor which can tie 
passed into thb back of Jack’s throat, 
and with which can be seen reflected 
the inside of the voice-box. Garcia 
invented this laryngoscope, or larynx- 
seer, because he wanted to learn about 
singing; but, somewhat improved, it 
has b^me a valuable invention for 
doctors, enabling them to save many 
lives and voices and relieve a very large 
amount of pain. 

T he cords that help jack ahd jill to 

SPEAK 

What we see with the aid of the 
la^goscope is a pair of vocal cords. 
When these are quite well they are pale 
white to look at, and they move togetncr, 
towards or away from each other, 
quickly and easily and equaly; so that 
W space between them is always ex¬ 
actly in the middle of the larynx, and 
that means also exactly in the middle of 
Jack’s house. If one cord were moving 
badly, the other would come across to 
try to meet it. Also, if Jack has been 
talking too much, or has been smoking 
too much—a very common reason— 
and also in people who drink too much, 
the cords are not pale white, but slightly 
reddish, and then the voice is husky, 
and soon grows tired. 

The cords are made of pure elastic 
flbres, covered by a layer of smooth, 
flat c^. In front, as the picture shows, 
they are attached close together behind 
the front part of the big cartilage which 
we can see and feel so easily. 

But each of the cordis is attached 
behind to a comer of a little separate 
piece of cartilage, and each of these 
pieces of cartilage is so posed that it can 
rotate and twist upon itself. When it 


twists on itself in the other direction, it' 
carries the cord away from the middle, 
and away from its fellow. Both litite 
cartilages do this at the same time, and 
now what was before a narrow diink be¬ 
comes a trian^lar opening that readily 
lets air through in either direction, with¬ 
out producing any sound. 

Our business now is with what hap¬ 
pens when.Jack puts his vocal corra 
together as the air is coming out of his 
chest. In the first place, he doea not 
content himself with letting the air 
come out by the elastic recoil of his 
stretched lungs and ribs and muscles, 
as he usually does. That would not 
mve him enough force for his purpose. ' 

On these occasions he makes a forced i 
expiration.” By contracting the muscles 
of the nbs and calling on the great 
muscle named the diaphragm for assist- | 
ance he expels the air with great force i 
through the narrow passage in the voice < 
box. To get enough outgoing- breath 
to do this. Jack and Jill must learn to i 
fill the lower part of their lungs very i 
full of air. A 

T he waves that spread in all I 

DIRECTIONS I 

But to be able to make a loud sound, | 
Jack must do even more than all this. A 
Not only does he bring his vocal cords 4 
together, but he also deliberately makes t 
them tight. The cartilage to which I 
their baw ^ds are fixed sit on the top a 
of the ring cartilage, which is shaped at j[ 
the back exactly Bke a signet ring, and f 
has a wide space for them to rest on. X 
Npw, n^en Jack thinks fit, he can tilt A 
these Uttle cartilages backwards so as to 
nmke his vocal cords tight; and then, f 
if a current of air is pressed hard and X 
suddenly against them, they hav-i no A 
choice but to vibrate, or tremblf., like 4 
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any tight siring you might jduck Wiri) v()ioe 4 xnt itsrif, 'withM^ 
your fln^. equal to aU this, much less to ptodoobii^' 

Thus Ja^'s wireless telei^ione words. On the Oontitov, ev^ lld^ 
duces air*waves — commonly called boring part of Jack’s house m'cafled 
sound—whidi leave his house, and may on fctf aid. Wb^ he epet^ Isr sihgs 
be picked up by any receiver, such as de^ and loud, he can feel his ^thoTe 
tte ear of a man or an animal, or the chest vibratii^ and helping to make the 
receiver of a phonograph. These waves, sound what it is. Bis whole throat is ' 


I receiver of a phonograph. These waves, 
like the waves of other wireless telephony 
or tdegraphy, spread in all directions, 
and cannot be mrected beyond a slight 
degree, because there is no wire to con* 
>fine them. 

'pms TINY THINGS ON WHICH THE BEAUTY 
1 OF SPEAKING DEPENDS 

The intch of the sound depends on 
i the number of waves produced in a 
' second, and that depends entirely on the 
' tij^tness of Jack's cords. It dmers in 
dmerent people, because some have 
heavier and longer cords, and these lyill 
' always vibrate more slowly, and make 
' lower>pitched sounds, however tight they 
' may be pulled. But, m any particular 
! case, the higher notes will be produced 
when Jack tightens his cords, and the 
* lower notes when he relaxes them. He 
I does so all the time, when he is speaking 
or singing. Listen to anvone speaking, 
and you will hear how the pitch of his 
> voice rises and falls, differently at different 
‘ tunes; so that, for instance, you could 
, tril by the change in pitch that he was 
> asking a question even if he were using a 
language that you did not understand. 
Han the beauty and interest and ex¬ 
pressiveness of speaking and reading 
akmd depends on these changes of pitch 
—which depend on the use of a tiny 
pair of muscles, and a speaal pair of 
n^es. Men who speak in public ought 
to pay as much attention to the way 
th^ use their voices as ringers and 
actors do. 

H ow EVERY PART OF THE HOUSE HELPS 
JACK TO SING 

In great singers this powo* is mar¬ 
velous. They can control the pitch of 
the voice within wide himts, at their 
will. They can maintain the dearness 
and beauty of the tone equally when 
they are smging so softly that the note 
sung is like a far-off whisper of fairy 
sweetness, and when they are produdng 
a great outburst of sound; and they 
can alter, also, the quality of the tone 
in Older to express different kinds of 
feeling 

But't is not to be supposed that the 


sound what it is. Bis whole throat is 
at work, too. Indeed, unless he has been 
properly taught to ring, he is in danger 
of using his throat too much, or using it 
in the wrong way, and in that case he 
may produce sounds that make us say 
that be sings " out of tone.” His tongue 
is always at work, either lying low and 
smooth in the floor of his mouth, or 
moving about to make the vowels or 
consonants. His lips are at it, too, as 
deaf people know, when they learn to 
read the lips because they cannot hear. 
His soft palate, at the back of the roof 
of his mouth, rises and doses the back 
of his nose, so that he does not produce 
a nasal tone; and in good singers, when 
they sing high and loud, if we put our 
fingers on their nose or cheek-txmes, we 
can fed than all vibrating and hdping 
the sound, just as the chest does with 
the lower notes. 

T he MACHINERY THAT WORKS TO PRO¬ 
DUCE LANGUAGE AND MUSIC 
AU this complicated macbineiy works 
With exquisite ease and skiU and harmony 
whenever we speak or sing properly, and 
it produces either the universal lar^age 
called music, which can eiroress things, 
hke joy or sorrow, that all can under¬ 
stand ; or else it produces a special set of 
waves—and interruptions to the waves, 
which are caUed consonants, hke p and 
m and t—^which form a code or set of 
signals, called a language, just like the 
CMe used m ordinary telegraphy. Our 
native language seems ” natum^' to us, 
because we grew up with it; but really ! 
it is a qmte artifiaal code, and we show . 
this when we pnticize any code we don't ‘ 
understand—though it is probably just as ^ 
good as ours—and call it “gibberish." 
^e only exception to this is that a few 
words in aU codes are not reaUy artificial, 
but are more or less imitations of the 
natural sounds—such words as whisper, 
and buzz, and tinkle, and coo, and so on. 
And we now hnve some idea of Jack's 
wireless tdephone, its exceedingly great 
wonder, and the beauty of the way in 
which it works, although only a very 
small part of it has been described. 





WHAT THIS STORY TEIXS OS 

> 

npHS comfUcftteA I«de of tbe pmeiit day Is vary diffuwat ttm 13w afuqn)* 
lock of a tboiioaiid yoan ago. Tho lockunltli vaa aa la^ortaat siatt la 
tlM Middla 4gM aad made aome woederfnl locks, thooik they camwt oMiqpait 
orlth tho locks of the pnaeat day. In out thnea the bnti^ aad the locksmith 
in waglag eoaataat war, aad the lockemith is auddag hettor aad hotter l 4 C|(% 
becaase the baiglaza have growa aion aad men afcilfal. The beat lo^ Of tte 
preaeat d*y afford abaoat peifoet aecanty, bat soaie iatelUgeat batglar auqp 
diaoorer some aiethod of cpeaiag theat. We ahow you ia the plctares some of 
the aimpleot fonaa of locks aad also aoaie of the more complicated. The beat 
lock of theae days is aa iatenatiag bit of aiechaalam, aad the great eaidta look 
aa U they were too atroag for aay thief. 


HOW A LOCK IS MADE 


'T'HE lock was prob- 
d ably the first 
invention of man 
when he had become sufficiently 
civilized to desire to keep things. 
Before that, a hollow tree, a cave, a ^ 
hut of braises were his dwelline, 
the skin of an animal protected him 
when cold; his food sii^ly was drawn 
from Ae ^d onimala and fish in the 
woods and streams. When supplies 
ran short he could easily move, for 
there was nothing to move but his own 
body. There was nothing worth steal¬ 
ing and so there was no idea of prop¬ 
erty rights. 

But he moved a step upward—^he 
became a herdsman, a shq>herd, a 
farmer, a mechanic in a rude way. He 
acquirra pots, pans, kettles, weapons, 
to<^ ana all of them took so long to 
m^e that he valued them, and then 
there came to him the idea that he 
must invent a way to keep secure diese 
thinra when he had to be away from 
his dwelling place, or was asleep at 
night. The lock was the result of his 
idea. 

This was probably not more than 
5,000 years s^. for the oldest traces 
bnat we have or lochs are among the 
early EopUans, and the nest in order 
are of ^Uese origin. There has been 
a great improvement in locks during 
the past hundred years, and to-day, in 
our country, the catalogues show more 
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w*i . . than sbrty-five differ- 

ent kinds, each of 
these being for a ^e* 
j^^cial purpose. Thus we have 
B locks, automobile locks, bam door 
r locks, Ktyiess locks, padlocks, car 

and switch locks, safe deposit locks, 
combination safe locks and many 
others. 

At first the Romans and Greeks had 
very simple safeguards. A leather 
thong tied in curious knots around the 
handle of the door was the only Iqdc, 
the knack of unloosing it the sole 
key. Then bars or bolts were used, 
and we can find in old writings how 
the ancients invented devices for c«m- 
troUing them. A leather thong with a 
loop or a hook on the end was inserted 
through a hole in the door, and this 
would move the bolt in the manner 
required. So the bolt was a rude lock 
in the same denee that the thong was 
a rude kty. Later in their history 
they had real locks and keys, for 
keys and traces of locks have been 
found in the ruins of their canqis and 
cities. 

Some of the locksmiths of the muddle 
ages did very beautiful woric and made 
h^^ous structures which, howevmr, 
cewd not Msist master keys, picks or 
slater keys in the hands of skilful 
wwkmen. Some of these Middle Ages 
lo^ for great buildings are monsters 
hi dze, intb keys two or three feet 
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long. Some, made with crude hand*made 
tooi^ are brautiful miniature locks with 
keys no more than one-half inch in length. 

T he locksmith an important 

FIGURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

In the sixteenth century, in Germany, 
Italy, France and England, the lock¬ 
smith was a very important figure. He 
was an artist in bronze, iron and copper, 
his secrets were carefully gua^ed, his 
apprentices numerous, and distinguished 
by a special dress. Only a few of his 
locks have bean preserved to us, but there 
are fine collections of keys in the mu¬ 
seums of Europe, and from these we can 
grasp the nature of the lock and the 
beauty of its design. Little figures, 
escutimeons and armorial bearings, orna¬ 
ments and piercings transform our little 
insignificant “ opener ” into an object of 
art. The day of factories ha 4 not 
dawned, and every lock and key was 
hand-made, and called for the devoted 
skill and patience of the master-lock- 
smith or clever apprentice. Gone were 
the large sickle-shaped keys of antiquity, 
bom on the shoulder of warden or dave. 
The lady of the house wore the keys of 
still-room, linen-chest, and plate closet, 
suspended from her girdle as an orna¬ 
ment, as well as an essential part of her 
dress. 

Ornamental locks and keys are some¬ 
times used to-day, but they are generally 
copies of those made in the sixteenm 
century, and, except for their mechanical 
difficult;^ not su^rior in any way to 
these. The medieval locksmim devoted 
Us ^ill to the ornamenting and elaborat¬ 
ing of his locks; he did not make them 
secure against robbers. With the growth 
of banks, the increased use of money, the 
greater accumulation of wealth, due to 
the invaition of machinery, strong need 
arose for greater means of security. 

T he GREATEST OP THE MODERN 
LOCKSMITHS 

In the first half of the nineteenth 
century \ms laid the foundations for the 
wonderful development of the lode-mak¬ 
ing •industry which has taken place in 
the last fifty years. Perhaps tne most 
widely known name in this trade is Yale. 
Linqs Yale, Sr., started as a lockmaker 
abcRit 1840. He made a brilliant record 
as a maker of bank locks, and died in 
1857, after making his mark upon the 
trade. Then came Linus Yale, Jr., who 
i iavuited the famous pin-tumbler locks, 


which are known all over the woili^- In 
this lodt Yale went back to tlm andent 
Egyptian lock for his princijfie, and made 
a si^ flat key inst^ of t^ cumber¬ 
some keys pimwusly used. Many other 
improvements were made by Mr. Yale, 
who may be called the greatest of modem 
locksmiths. 

No matter how difiicult a lock may be, 
there is always a point of danger in the 
keyhole. Many devices to hide the k^- 
hole, and even to take the place of a lo« 
proper, have been tried, but the only one 
in general use is the combination lock. 
This is a lock in which the arrangii^ of 
the internal parts in their proper poaiuons 
is done from the outside by merely using 
numbers or letters in thesr right order. 
These niunbers show on a disk which is 
usually marked up to 100. In this case 
the only key is a secret, which is to use 
the right figures in correct order. 

These improvements made the combi¬ 
nation lock almost unpickable. But still 
there was a secret, which, if known, would 
open the lock, and burglars used to force 
by torture the possessor of this secret to 

g ve it up. This was the origin of the 
mous masked bursars, whida resulted 
in robberies amounting to millions. 

T he TIME LOCK WHICH GUARDS 
THE VAULTS 

Tlien the inventors took another step 
and produced the time lock, which can 
only be opened at certmn hours. Still the 
burglar found a way of introducing liquid 
explosives into the space surrounding the ] 
lou spindles. Many burglaries were ^ 
committed in this manner. 

The problem was to make thq introduc- ' 
tion of these exiflosives impo^ble, and ‘ 
to do this the mindle-holes had to bedone ] 
away with. This is dime by a motor , 
device working with a time lock, The < 
motor throws the bolts and draws them ‘ 
back according to the setting of the time ] 
lock. And the door of the safe is as secure ! 
as any other part of it. The only way to 1 
overcome it is by sudi force as will de^ ' 
stroy the whole structure. 

We have to-day locks of many kinds,,.| 
and it seems that the manufacturers have ', 
made our treasures secure. It has come 
to be a contest between the burglar and ' 
the lock«ni1^ each trying to overcome | 
the other. The locksmith seems to be 1 
gamiim, for his locks are mudi more { 
mfficuU to pick than those of fotnier. times., 4 
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loekt'm ^ oU'iA 
and «wre flnt nuidd 
It Wai In tit* nifit §ft r 

the Great that lacks 
mnnqfactnmt far tAf*,'}. 

there Was ^ttttla ktqdMmnajl^'''' 
in theit coaatnutiqn ifJlMk-II nI '• ^ 
end ol the etgbtei'Dfh-ieifpi^,*.^ 
Slnde that tint (!■■* 
matvelotu ddva h liWna w i^AHll Wif 
have the elabonita 
l4xdn, shown ot^ 

Here'we see bow the nennAaijfV 
tomMet lock woffaik 
tha ordtnhry sbeap 
on cupbodtib and dWU k W k. j 
shown in this pictuif, 

** tuoAlsc ** wnia oa a'ii(vo4^' 

A s^id, B, jpnSe^ mtn-tMr' 
tumbler and Ats Into h iM^teK;i(i.': 
the bolt, ptevenUiy Ibd 
(nm moving eilhtd snp.' But * 
when the bay it topiad, atjsoib' 
in plchire a. tbs **bit,** or flat 
part of tbr key, liftt tta tumblae 
and enabks tto bolt to be pushed 
along as seen In pietun 3. A* 
soon »$ the key is. tuned 
tlitht mund the tumbler hlth 
its stud fitting Into a fMo>>d^ 
notch' fat the bolt find .kofil|iig 
it firm. Pietun 4 s&oani fhfi 
wards, or proJcKtians, wihielt 
pceveot any key but one apeid« 
ally cot to fit 'the lock feom 
turning lanbd,' and, In idctun g. 
we sea bow tbe rlgbr key can 
ha tuiued dm tlM whiidi;' 
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DOORS THAT COST THOUS 





Our great-grandfBthers kept ttaeir tieuurea m a strung 
box nude of wood bound round with iron To»dsiy 
a skilled burglar would laugh at such a treasure-store, 
and we build wonderful burglar-proof and flre-proof 
steel vaults, with doors like that shown in this 
cturo, that often weigh more than twenty tons each 
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Somebmes the doorsare round in ehaoe. They have 
a marvelous system of bolts and festmlngs, s^ ttie 
lode can beset to openata certain tune in the future 
If once the door is loeked, no human power can un¬ 
lock It tall the fixed tame amves. die exact hour 
certaun levers fall, and then the door may be opened. 
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ere u one of the strongest doors ever built It u a double door—that u, the door seen on the right doses and 
then (ho one on the left IS shut over It Thu door cost more than five thousand doUere. The key bMn dial tapen 
It with a number of letters that can be arranged in fiiousandt oil ways Once the deer is lodwd, it eennet be 
unlocked unleee the letters on the hey an arranged exactly the seme as tfa^ sran udien the door wax lod^ 















Tm if Ibf outer tfoor ^ oao of the Itfieet ood Mfeet Vcnlto ia the world. Tlie greet door ^ 
toai^ m ewliigf eeiUjr upon btU beerliigf. Notice tlM greet bolte around the rim which ihoot 
rim. ne tube to the right la o teleecope through which only the perioa working eornbini 
■ee the dial, which la wefl-protected. The cMblnatlott la wmed hy nieana ol the wheel heaide 





Htt. it tin. iarid* di* andciiMaiid tlie don .of which w. uw ahovci. To the tlidit ud left an 
hoBdreda of boaca which ara rented to dioae who win a aiae. b which to keep their paperib Jewele and 
other TCluablea. Seme hoaea ara opmed by combinatioBa and aome by keys, aa skewa on ouer pagea. 
Pictarea by eourteay of tho Guarani Treat Company. 
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HOW LOCKS WORK IN HOUSE AND BAHK 
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diviiion in each little pin comes exactly at the 
line between the inner and outer cylinders ot the 
lock. You can see that a twist of the key would 
turn the inner cylinder inside of the larger one. 
The end of the cylinder away from the key is con¬ 
nected with the bolt and turns it. But if one of 
the notches in the key were a little deeper or a 
little shallower, one piece of the pin would be partly 
in one cylinder and partly in another and would not 
aUow the inner cylinder to turn. A difference ot 
one-fiftieth of an inch in the position of oni pin 
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This pictairo ahowa a look cni thrMtth 
the middle, Inside the lock are aeveihl 
little steel pegs of different kilgdis^ 
called pla-tumblcrak aMda in two or more 
parts. When the key is out thqF an 
pushed toward the bottom by tba apringa, 
and as part of each is m ti>c outer 
cylinder and part la the inaer, they 
will not aUow the taaar cylinder to turn 
' around. The belt is attached to the 
inner cylinder and moves with in Let 
us puah in a key and. see what wUl 
happen than. It is caiy to find a key 
which will slide into thc^key slot even 
though it waa not made tor that partic* 
ular lock. The keys look much alikn 


This is how the lock would look If it were 
made of glass. You can see the inner cylinder 
turning, and can see the ends of the pin- 
tumblets as they are being turned inside the 
outer cylinder. The bolt is moved by the pro- 

i ection at the rear, which you see turning, 
t is very easy for the manufacturers to make 
the length of the tumblers or the depth of 
the notches just a little different Th^ say 
that 37,000 locks arc made so that no key will 
unlock more than one. In the next a 7 ,ooo 
locks there ia also one which your key will 
open, and so on. If you were to try every 
lock you saw you might find one your key 
would unlock, but it would take a very long 
time, and you might never find the duplicate. 


Many people have a box la a safe deposit vault 
such as we taw on another page, in which they 
keep valuable papers or jewels. The boxes are 
made of steel, and arc easily drawn out when the 
doors are opened. Some of the doors reqidre two 
keys, and soma have combination locks. 


A time lock is placed in the inside of a safe 
It can be set to open any number of hours aftw, 
and until that time has come, no one, even u he 
knows the combination, can open ^ door, ^cb 
of these dials can open the do«. There an torn 
for safety, as one might poaaibly get out of order. 
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Rockefellw Iutit|ite, A Home of ScientiiU. 

SCIENTISTS WHO HAVE SAVED LIVES 


I N the oldra 
students of med- 
i icine studied with prac- 
Using physicians. Often g 

these students were college grad- K 
uates, but often they were not, E 
and when laws were made de- iJJy 
daring that all students of med¬ 
icine should attend a medical coll^, 
too often the teaching in these medical 
colleges was very narrow. The fact 
of the matter was that all it was 
thought necessary that a student of 
medicine should study was anatomy, 
the symptoms of diseases, and the 
medicines needed to .overcome the 
ravages of illness. Most of them, of 
course, were what we call ailtivated 
men. Many of them were learned in 
subjects wmch did not seem to have 
much reference to the science of med- 
idne; but this was not thought neces¬ 
sary to thdr usefulness in thdr pro¬ 
fession. 

A change from this way of thinking 
came in the nineteenth century. In 
our day a student of medicine knows 
that he must study the laws of every 
sckaice that has to do with life in any 
form, no matter how lowly. Moreover, 
the best doctors have learned tp be¬ 
lieve that the chief use of mimical 
science is to teach people how to obey 
the laws of health so that they may 
keep well. In other words, th^ 
lieve that it is easier to prevent illness 
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to repair the 
hurts that it has 
caused. Before they came 
W to tjiis point, doctors had to 

PI learn the cause of illness. The 
II men of whom we have told you 
&Lsi in the Story of Great Doctors, 
learned a great deal about the 
anatomy of the human frame, but they 
did not know much about tW causes 
of illness, and the story of those who 
learned how to gain this knowledge 
is the story that we shall tell you here. 

L OUIS PASTBUn. WHO LBARNBD 
IMPORTANCE OP MICROBES 

Strangely enough, Louis Pasteur, 
the man who first found the pathway 
to this new knowledge, was not a doctor 
of medicine, but a chemist. He was 
bom in a little French town called 
Ddle, in the valley of the Safine, 
where his father, who had been a 
soldier in Napoleon’s army, had setdM 
down to his work as a tanner. While 
Louis was still very young, his father 
and mother moved to Arbois, where 
there was a good school, which he 
attended. Afterward he went to the 
college of Arbois, where the director 
advised him to prepare for the great 
£coIe Normals, or normal school, at , 
Paris, so that he might become a pro- ' 
fessor in one of the great colleges in 
PWnce. His father and mother'were' 
determined to give him all the advan¬ 
tages they could, and when he was 
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i sixtera, Louis was sent to Paris to [Me* 
pare for the £cole Normale, but be was 
so homesick that be fdl ill, and had to go 
home again. Then he went to the Royal 
. Colley at Besan^n, where he took his 
bachdor*s degree in literature. After he 
took his degree he was made an assistant 
teacher in mathematics, and while he 
! taught, he prepared for the examination 
necessary to admit him to the £cole 
Normale. The professor in chemistry at 

I Besangon, who was an enthudast in lus 
science, roused Pasteur’s interest in it. 
However, when he went up for his oc- 
amination at the Ecole Normale, he only 
got a pass on his chemistry examination, 
and was so little satisfied with this that 
he refused to accept it. He went to Paris 
^ for a year’s study, entered for the ex- 
» aminafion again the next year, and this 
^ time his name appeared fourth on the, list. 

I During this year of study, the influence 
I of J. B. A. Dumas, whose lectures he 
) attended at the Sorbonne, induced him 
> to devote himself to chemistry. He 
* entered the Rcole Normale in 1844 and 
' three years later took his deg^ in 
! physicm kiience. 

In Paris, where he was appointed 
as^stant in the laboratory at the Sor* 
bonne, he made his first great discovery. 

I A chemist, named T. B. Biot, had made 
! experiments which fed to discovery about 
the effect of light on the crystals of 
tartaric acid, and Pasteuw in his study 
of the crystals completed the discovery 
and finished the work that Biot had 
begun. The discovery was very impor* 
tant, and when the experiment was carried 
out in his presence, Biot cried out, My 
dear child, I have loved science so well 
throughout my life that this makes my 
heart beat fast.” 

As a result of this discovery of what 
he called left-handed tartrates, Pasteur 
was made professor of chemistry at 
Strassburg, and soon afterward he married 
Mademoiselle Laurent, who made him 
very happy in the life that they spat 
together. It was a very busy life, for the 
young professor constantly lived up to 
his motto, “Travailler, travailler, tou- 
jours”—^“‘Work, always work.”. A few 
years after his marriage he was* made 
dean ifiid professor of science at the 
University of Lille, and though he had 
much teaching to do, he still went on 
with his search after the true answers to 
{Hading questions. One day he paid a 


visit to a brewexy at LfllS, md while he 
was there he became interested in the 
question, ’’ Why does beer turn sour^ ” 
It was a question which had pozded 
many wise men for centuries, but Fasteinr 
answered it. We cannot poaibly follow 
him through all the steps that he took, 
and the long hours that he mnt in his 
laboratory before he found ^ answa. 
It is enough to say that, helped by the 
experiments he had alr^^ made with 
tartaric acid and fermentation, he found 
that beer and wine and milk are turned 
sour by the action of living organimis 
called microbes, and that these microbes 
swarm in the air around us. '* Keep 
your air free from microbes or kea the 
microbes from your vats,” he said, " and 
your milk and wine and beer uw not 
turn sour.” 

He was now recojmized as one of the 
greatest chemists of his time. He was 
^pointed to an important post in the 
Ecole Normale, and later on he'was made 
professor of chemistry at the Sorbonne. 
Meantime he found out the nature of the 
disease among silkworms that had idmost 
destroyed the sflk industry in France; 
and he discovered the microbes wMch 
cause cholera, which was exterminating 
French poul^, and the disease called 
anthrax, which is fatal to ^leep and 
cattle. Up to this time the disease called 
rabies in dogs was a cause of terror, for 
the bite of a dog that is ill with rabies 
is certain to produce hydrophobia in man. 
Pasteur became certain that this illness, 
too, was caused by a microbe, and did 
not rest until he found the microbe and 
discovered a way to make a person who 
had been bitten, proof against the ravages 
of this deadly little form of life.^ A 
campaign against rabies was immediatdy 
begun, and the disease has been almost 
wlmlly stamped out in some countries. 

Pasteur lived to the age of seventy- 
three, and when he died in 1895 he was 
buried in the mrounds of the Pasteur 
Institute, which had been founded for the 
treatment of hydrophobia. There is also 
a Pasteur Institute in New York, but 
happily there are now few cases of this 
dr^^ disease for treatment in the 
United States. 

Up to the time that Pasteur discovered 
the part played by microbes in the fer¬ 
mentation of beer, many had believed 
that it might have been caused by spon¬ 
taneous generation, iriiich meant that 







lile CQUhl come suddeiity into 
<wt cause. Fasteur*li n&coveiy imfe tq>- 
set this theory ami set the whole acicD- 
tific world talking, but onfy one mao, 
Tca^ Lister, saw what it awaot to 
human life. 

J OSBPR LISTBli, WHO FOUNDED MODBRN 
HOSPITAL TBBATMBNT 

Jos^ lister, whose father improved 
the microso^, was bom in Upton, near 
Lbndon, in 1827, and was nve years 
vounger than Pasteur. His family be¬ 
long to the Society of Friends, and the 


dda iu^dbg, 

greater detelib(|l^’.he had 
progress, when W. hmrd rtf 
discovtty of tha microbes thmi mtit-mi 
mentation. That ^ve him dm 
he wanted. Re lad'already: dMoh 
the conclusion that hoqdtal. gsmgprene.nw 
caused by microbes, ami study with hh 
microscope showed we that ws ^SBhltbS 
case. When be went to ( 3 aagow, 

E ital gangrene *’ was raging and he set 
imself to stamp it out. Pasteurh dhk 
covery taught him tlmt the miciobes 



Louis Pssteur in his Laherstoiv. 


youth was educated at their schools and at 
University College, London. He took his 
degree of B. A. at the University of 
London, and stayed on at his college 
until he had taken degrees in both med¬ 
icine and surgery. 

When, as a young house surgeon, he 
went into a London hospital, he was 
qipalled by the number of deaths that 
came from hospital sickness,’* or gan¬ 
grene. As we have told you in the story 
of the Great Doctors, a large percentage 
of patients died, who h^ undergone 
successful operations, and all the sur- 
nons were in despair. Young Lister 
oelieved from the first that some means 
could be found to stop the cause of all 


which cause gangrene could not grow in 
a wound unless they had been carried 
there. At first he believed that they came 
from the air, so he searched for an agent 
which would occlude air from wounds, 
and for this purpose he at first used car¬ 
bolic add to form a crust over the wound. 
Carbolic acid is a powerful antis^ic.^ It 
kills microbes and destroys the poison 
that they produce. But its action on 
flesh is very severe, and although by its 
aid woun^ were healed without danger 
of gangrene, it left ugly scars. Therefore, 
instead of applying the add direct to a 
wound, Lister began to use it as a spray, 
and through various steps he was led to 
the bdief that the use of carbolic add 
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was not necessa^. He learned that the 
microbes in fresh, pure air do no harm 


to a wound; it was the microbes carried 
to it from the hands, the clothing, the 
bandages or the instruments used in an 
operaSon that did the mischief. 

Thus he laid the foundation for what 
is called aseptic treatment. That is, anti- 
^ septics, or microbe-destroying substances, 
are not applied direct to the wound. 
They are sometimes used on dressings, 
and by their use, and the use of great heat, 
^nges, bandages and instruments are 
made sterile. 

From Glasgow, Doctor Lister went to 
Edinburgh University, where he suc¬ 
ceeded Professor Syme. He stayed in 
Edinburgh for about ten years, and was 
then called to the College of London, 
where he was professor of surgery for 
nineteen years. In 1896, when he was an 
old man, he ^ve up his professorship; but 
went on with scientific study to the edd 
of Ms life. Some time before he retired, 
he was made Sir Joseph Lister; a short 
time afterward he was made Lord Lister, 
and in 1895 he was elected president of 
tJhe Royal Society, an honor that is shown 
only to the most distinguished men of 
science. He died in the year 191a, at the 
age of eighty-five. 

T hb man who found 

X-RAYS 

If you break your leg or your arm, or 
hurt vourself in some other way in the play¬ 
ing nelds or gymnasium, the doctor will 
probably have an X-Ray picture taken so 
that he may be able to see what injury 
has been done to the bone, or if you have 
an aching tooth, the dentist will probably 
have an X-Ray picture taken to find 
out why it aches. These X-Ray pictures 
are wonderful things, but they have be¬ 
come so familiar to us that we have 
almost ceased to be curious about them. 
We are still less curious about the man 
who discovered the X-Rays. Neverthe¬ 
less, he was a meat scientist, and he has 
helped the work of doctors so much that 
he has a place here. 

William Rontgen was bom in Ger¬ 
man]^, in the year 1845, but was cheated 
in Holland and at the University of 
Zurich, where he received his doctor’s 
de|;ree at the of twenty-two. At the 
university he bad turned his attention 
chiefiy to chemistry, and soon made a 
name for himself in tMs branch of science. 
After he took bis degree he tau^t at 


the univerBities of Wund)WS Ahd Staam* 
burg, and in tSfg was made profeMor^df 
physks at Wursburg. It was at tala 
university that he made his great 
covoy. One day after he had been ex¬ 
perimenting with a Crookes" tub^ he 
found that he had photographed a hty 
which had been enclosed in a book. Tms 
discovery led him on to many miHe ex¬ 
periments, and the result of his itoA and 
study was a knowledge of how to produce 
the X-Rays that physicians and surgeons 
rank next in imrartance to the knowl¬ 
edge of anaesthetics and antiseptics. 
They are used to treat some, kinds of 
growths on the body which are vmiy like 
cancer. By their use the doctors can tell 
whether a badly swollen limb has been 
broken or has only had a lesser iojiuy. 
They can find out iust how mudi. harm 
has been done to tne lungs by tubenm- 
losis, and by making a patient swallow 
a particular drug which the rays will 
not pass through, thev can in some way 
find out whether an illness, such as can¬ 
cer, has injured the stoniach or other 
parts of the body. The rays will show 
whether or not a bullet has lodged in 
a wound, and perhaps no one pmson can 
imagine all these mysterious rays have 
done to lessen the pain of treating the 
wounds received on the dreadful battle¬ 
fields of Europe. 

D r. ROBERT XOCH FOLLOWED 
IN PASTEUR’S STEPS 

One of the greatest of the men who fol¬ 
lowed in Pasteur’s footst^ was Dr. 
Robert Koch, a German scientist, whom 
we know best in this country perhaps by 
his efforts to overcome the ph^^ of 
tuberculosis. Doctor Koch was a native 
of Hanover, and was bom in the town of 
Klausthal, in 1843. He studied at^the 
University of Gottingen, and some time 
afteb he took his degree, he went with 
the German army to France during the 
Franco-Pnifflian War. When the war 
was over he settled down as a country, 
physician. But as he rode about ov^ 
the rade country roads to see his patient^ 
his mind was busy with many things. 
He took up Pasteur’s work on anthi^ 
and spent many a long evening over his 
microkope. F^teur, as we have re^i 
had discovered the microbe that cansed 
anthrax, and learned how to prevent the 
disease. Koch learned the whole life 
history of the microbes, and thus taught 
scientists how to study ^ microbes. 
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He also did manv things which it is 
interestiiur to tns aU to know. He din* 


covered the microbe that causes cholera, 
the microbe that causes tuberculosis, uid 


found out a way of jveventmg typhoid. 
After he had be«i made a professor'm, 
the Bn‘Im University, men from all over' 
the world went to study with him, and 
many of his students are now carrying 
on ms work. One of these, a Ji^ianese 
named Kitasata, found out the micr<ri)e 
which causes the bubonic plague, from 



Dr. Aleah CarreL 

which so many millions of people have 
died in Eastern Asia, and which was 
responsible for what is Mown in Eiuo- 
pean history as the “ Black Death ” of 
the Middle Ages. Doctor Koch went to 
Egypt ,to study cholera, and to East 
Arrica to find out all he could about 
sleeping sickness and a cattle ,disc^ 
c^led rinderpest, of which we have read 
hi anoAer inace, and he went to India 
to study the jdague. He died in the 
year fijio. 

D n. TRBOBALD SMITH HBLPBD THB 
WORK OB PRBVENTINO DISBASB 

He was hdped in hiS work in typhoid 
and tuberculosis the patient researches 
of Dr. Theobald Smith, who has done so 
many things and given so many ideas to 
other men that he might be called the 


"Scien&t^s dentist.” Dioctoir Smith 
was bom hi the dty of Albany, in New 


York State, in 1859.. ^ ^ Corndl 

University, and after Ins gjraduation th^ 
he took ms d^ree in medicine at the 
medical college m his native dt^. The 
next year he recdved an ai^mtment, 
from the Federal government, in Wash¬ 
ington, and aftor.a while was made a 
professor in a university there. Whfie 
he was at Washington, he found out a 
great deal about cholera in hogs, and the 
result of his study laid the foundation 
for all that Koch and other men afterward 
discovered about the pnSvention of'dis¬ 
eases like typhoid, dipntha^ And men¬ 
ingitis. Men and women who are IQtdy 
to be in {daces where they may be .in¬ 
fected by these diseases are inoculatod 
with vaccines which nndte their bodies 
strong against these diseases, and this 
treatment, which has been given the long 
name of anaphylaxis, has saved many 
thousands of lives. Doctor Smith found 
out that the cattle tick, of which we read 
(HI page 33$4, caused Texas fev^. This 
was a neat discovery, for it aiabled the 
men of whom we have read elsewhere, 
to leam that mosquitoes are responsible 
for ydlow fever and malaria, and the 
tsetse fly for keeping sickness. He also 
discovei^ that titoerculotis in man is 
not quite the same disease as tuberculc^is 
in cattle. Doctor Koch agreed with him 
in this and for a time thou^t that the 
milk of a cow who was ill with tuber¬ 
culosis could not give the disease to a 
{)erson who drank the milk, but unfor- 
tunatdy Doctor Koch was probably 
wrong, and at least it is much wiser to 
run no risk in such a serious ^mattv. 
Doctor Smith is now at the greaf.Rodm- 
feller Institute, an institution fia Nfjw 
York where a oand of students are ctm- 
stantly at work striving to find out all 
about the human frame, and the memies 
that attack it. At the head of it stands 
Dr. Simon Flexner, also an Antmcan, 
whose work is of j^rtict^r interest to 
young people. For yeus'he bent all the 
powers of his mind towkrd finding out 
the cause of infantile paralysis, has 
hart many thousands of childi^ for Ufe, 
and he found out that it is caused by the 
tiniest germ that ever has been known. 
ryt. ALBXI8 CARXBZ.. THB orbatbbt 
MBDICAL 8 CIBNTI8T OP OUR TIMB 

One of the best known scientists of 
our time is Dr. Alexis Curd, a French- 
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man, who was bcra dty of, Ik^ 

lyoktr in <he aoutili of Fn^, where, hii otha. and. to , 

father waa a eilh mamitacEitiw» His deis m 
school and college days were inieot at mea 
hcane, and he graduated ftoni the Uni* *Now Ur. 
v^ty^ of Lyons, where be took his degjree is not a doctor of w|#^ne, 
in mwidne m 1900. Five years later he in chemistry and Umogy^h^' 
became a lumber of the staff of die Rock- t^t a solution of bypodblhi!$b 
^feffdr Institute, and much of his work will kill the microb^ 
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eieder institute, and much or ms work 
ha| been done at that great institution, 
it is difi^idt to tdl of the work of this 
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one man, it is so amazingly wonderful. 
Before his time, the flow of blood from 
an artmy that had been cut coidd be 
stemmed, but ever afterward the artery 
would useless. Doctor Carrel found 
out a way in which t^e artery could be 
joltf^ so that U would be able to cany 
on its fuDctitms as before. He discovered 
that as long as it can be kept dive, the 
stuff of wmeh our bodies are built can 
be made to grow, just as nnmbes can be 
made to grow, and |bi$ nukes it pos^le 
to take a vein from a part of the Ixxiy 
, where it has not much work to do and 
put it in the place of an important vein 
that has been destroyed, to transplant 


Carrel learned of this treatment from 
Doctor Dakin, who was working with 
him among the wounded, and at once ] 
began to ftoply it. To make it successful, , 
however, it is necesmry to keep the ^ 
wound dwa)rs moist Jwith the solution, ^ 
and to keq> the solution away from the ^ 
healthy skin, which it would injure. .So ^ 
Doctor.Carrel made a clever arrangmmit . 
of tubes n^ch run down from the jkr Of .< 
solution above the patient^s htod, im ^ 
euSty two hours a nurse goes rofmd’ilto 
ward and lets tlw solution tim down une ! 
tubes into the wound. When all the < 
bacilli have been killed the wound heals 
up, and the patient quifkly recovers. 
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THE WINTER SLEEP OF ANIMALS 


A BUTTERFLY s-c 

was bom one «»"«»«>»« 

day, and saw a 
world beautiful with sunshine 
and flowers and fruit. The i|H» 
air was sweet with perfume, 
the flowers were heavy with 
nectar, the world was n para- ” 
dise for butterflies. And our butter¬ 
fly danced and floated in the sunlight, 
and retired in the evening to the 
shdter of a splendid tree. The 
butterfly laid its eggs, and died. 
Its whole life lasted but a few days. 
To such a .butterfly our world is 
always sunny and warm j always 
full of flowers and fruit. Now, how 
many of us realise that there are 
animals which hvc far loxi^ than 
man lives—animals which know 
nothing but summer ? 

In a famous zoological garden an 
animal was shown, a few years ago, 
which had slept about two hundred 
3wais in all. The animal in question 
was an elephant tortoise, the age of 
which at the time of his death, was 
over 350 years. Now, he would 
sleep at least twelve hours out of 
each twenty-four during the summer. 
But that did not satisfy him. As 
soon as the dull da3rs of autumn 
came, the tortoise puts himself to 
sleep, not for the night, but for 
the whole winter. And during all 
his long life—a life as loi^ as the 


lives of sut men--ho, 
never saw a wWjer,' 
This tortoise was 
different from the rest his- 
family. Every year he hit»t^ 
nates—that is to say* he '? 
passes the winter hidden away, 
and in sleep. 

The long sleep of animals in the 
winter is one of the wonderful pr^ 
cautions which Nature provides for 
her children of the wilds. We mi^ 
say that it is natural for a omd* ^ 
blooded animal like the tortoise to . 
go to sleep for the winter; that it is 
so sluggish an animal at the best that 
to change to a state of comiflete tor-' 
por or sleep is but a little step, 
animals much more active than the 'j 
tortoise go to sleep for the whole ot 
the winter months. 

When wc read of travelers in the 
Arctic regions, we know that in the 
depth of winter they may come 
across the great Polar bear. Natur¬ 
ally, then, we say to ourselves that 
Polar bears do not hibernate. We 
are both right and wrong. Male 
Polar bears probably do^ not hiber¬ 
nate. They take their nightly sleep 
as we fake ours, but they are always 
active in pursuit of food during tne 
day. The mother Polar bear, how¬ 
ever, goes to sleep for the winter. 

She lies down in the snow, and lets 
the soft, feathery mantle cov^ her. 


h 




TtiB BOOR 

Her warm breath keeps a sort of 
funnel for her through vmch she can 
breathe. Far down in the snow as she 
may lie, tljete is alwa}^ open a way to 
the upper air from wtuch she can draw 
suppli^ of oxygen to keep her blood 
pure. And there, through ail the winter 
days and nights, she lies. Winter comes 
and goes, and in due course the spring¬ 
time arrives. Then forth from her bra 
of snow comes the mother bear. And 


trunk of a tree, or it may 1% some Hit^ 
cave. All hibernating animals must, 
before settling down for the umter, find 
some suitable place. It would be of no 
use for them just to lie down the 
Nature told them that the hour,was 
hand for them to begin their winter sleep; 
they would die of cold, like ourselves, if 
they did not take precautions. They 
seek the right sort of ^elter-^some en 
closed place, where the cold wind will not 
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A POLAR BEAR SLEEPING THROUGH THE WINTER 


when she does come out, she does not 
come alone—she brings with her a baby 
b^, or, it may be. two baby bears, 
whiter and fatter and jollier than the 
finest Teddy bear that ever became lord 
of amurseiy, 

H ow BEARS PREPARE FOR THEIR 
WINTER SLEEP 

But let os not forget that there are 
niany other bears besides those of the 
Arcue regions, and many of these also 
hibernate. They do not bury them> 
selves in the raow, but they find some 
other refuge. It may be the hollow 


blow, and where the temperature will not 
vary. A mjrsterious knowledge which 
they have spurs them to do more than 
find out this shelter. As the autumn 
draws near, the bears eat and eat and 
eat, not because they are desperately 
hungry, nor because they are greedy. 
They eat that they may become fat. 
Dunng the winter months, when they 
are Ijnng asleep in their r^reats, they 
require some sort of nourishment to re* 
tain life in their bodies. That nourish* 
ment they find in the masses of fat 
stored up in their bodies by the process 
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and he has not put on a great mas$ of fat, 
he^ will not risk going off for his winter 
sleep. Woe to us if we come across him 
at such a time. We ourselves are bad < 
tmpered if we lose our sleep, but we are 
not as bad as-the thin and angry bear ] 
which wants to sleep. That is the time 1 
when he is to be avoided. Another time 1 
is when he wakes up from his winter I 
sleep. Then he is a bad-tempered 1 
fellow indeed. All 
the fat in his body 
has been absorbed 
during the winter; 
he is lean and hun¬ 
gry, and his fur is 
dso matted and un- 
lovdy, and he is as 
much out of temper 
as any bear can be. 

But h^ve him alone, 
and he will come 
round. He will find 
roots, tender shoots 
of trees, honey, per¬ 
haps a few animals, 
andinamonth'stime 

his fur will have be- ^ badger ni ITS i 
come deek and fine. 

T he racoon that sleeps in a a 

HOLLOW TREE ii 

In the cold parts of the county the ' 
racoon goes to sleep quite early in the 
autumn. He sleeps all through the 
coldest of the winter months; but very I 
early in the spring he wakes up and ii 
leaves his hollow tree, even though u 
the snow may stiU be deep on tM 1 
ground. s 

The badger belongs to a species which, a 
in cold lands, passes a good deal of the a 
winter in sl^. thus it is like the n 
brown bear. Brown beats and badgers t 
partly hibonate—^that is to say, they v 
nave loi^ spells of winter sleep, with- li 
out passing all the winter in this way. u 
These animals now and again b^tir 
themselves to go out and get food, h 
J^orth they go, get a meal as best they o 
can, '^en return to their lair and sleep b 
. for jreeks. Even the common hare v 
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eat mass of fat, sdentist insists that an animal, to. 
for his winter hibemate, shall be in a state of eotnpldt# ^ 
)me across him torpor; that it shall be to aU appearance 
selves are bad dead. ] 

iep, but we are An animal in this state is one of the.! 
nd angry l^r greatest mysteries in the world. The < 
lat is the time breathing practically ceases, the tmart ' 
Another time beats faintly; the temp^tute, or * 
om his winter bodily heat, of .the animal sinks to the ^ 
bad-tempered temperature of the place in whidi it • 

lies. Great cold ^ 
numbs ' us, and 
makes us fall asleep , 
—to die. But great 
cold- awakens tbe ' 
hibernating animal,. ’ 
The sleeper is re* < 
called to life, as ft ‘ 
were, by a sud^. 
fall in temp^iatttre^ i 
and if it is not s^e . 
to move about and ' 
get ft>od, or in otiier ' 
ways increase the ‘ 
heat of its body, it < 
will die, frozen to 
death, like the we^- | 

A BADGER IN ITS WINTER SLEEP ^ ' 

m temperature wiu > 

s IN A also recall the unconscious animal from 

its deep slumbers. 

e country the 'pHE DEEP WINTEH SLEEP OF THE BAT - 
s early in the -i x . 

through the The bats hibernate in the truest sense, 
ihs; but very If we were to take a bat when it is ^wake 
mkes up and in the middle of summer and plunge it ^ 
even though into water, we could soon mown it, ! 
deep On tM But when a bat has fallen into its winter ' 
slew we can place it in a bucket of water | 
species which, and keep it there for nearly half an hour, I 
)d deal of the and it will know nothing al>out it, and be a 
it is like the none the worse for the drenching. If 
) and badgers the European hedgehog is disturbed Y 
to say, they while it is asleep in summer it will give a 1 
r sleep, with- little snort or two, wriggle, then coil itsdf A 
• in this way. up tighter than ever, being quite awalm' 
again b^tir When its winter sleep has started, 
ad get food, however, we can do as we like to it wi&- J 
. as best they out awakening it. It seems scarcely to < 
lair and sleep breathe, ^^en we try to rouse it, it < 
ommon hare will give one or two snores, then breathe ' ’ 




















feebly a few times, and become os quiet ^ice of biding-bla^ fbc^iS .to 
as if dead. tbem easdy>‘ When chill 

It is said that in winter we might tlKfrc^be^ethemselye&totbeiti)oh<K 
handle some deadly snakes without the dive down to the htittom, and, .bpcy 
least risk of danger to ourselves, but themselves in the mud. Shp^d we' by 
others, awakened from their torpor, any chance come upon a hibeihati^ 
would be as deadly as froe. he will swim 


in the summer-time. 
There is plenty of 
opportunityforstudy- 
ing hibernation if we 
keep reptiles, for in 
cold climates they all 
go to sleep for the 
whole winter, pro¬ 
vided that the con¬ 
ditions in which we 
keep them resemble 
the conditions under 


dive down to the ht>ttQm, and .bpey 
themselves in the mud. Should by 

any chance come upon a hibeniati^ 

frog, he will ^m 
laaly away, but' wl^. 
soon settle down 
again to resume the 
nap which we have 
disturbed. Thefresh- 
water tortoise buries 
itself in the mud of 
its pond. It is easy 
for any cold-blooded 
animal thus to pass 
the time in sleep. A 
reptile does not have 

•€«« Im QnwMkW a* S •_S_J_ 


which theso animals ^ y““"« ^ undergo so violent 

live whrai at large. ko- at EweU, nm Ep^m. a change of tempera- 

Numbers of rattlesnakes are often foimd ture as a warm-blooded animal. A lizard 
in the winter closely coiled together as^ makes itsdf at home for the winter in 
wn see them in the picture in the story various plac^^—under stones, among 
m Great Snake Family. It is believed dead 'leaves, in hol« and trees, and So 
they sometimes travel long dis- forth. Land tortoises btuy themsdves 
♦atiewa to find a for their winter 

suitalde cave in sleep, 

whl^ to sleep. the common toad 

IBut' who. would and the wood 

care to himdle - frog, 

rattlesnakes, £ower 

evto though they scale of life 

were find same 

Some of the dead- habit practised, 

liest vipers when Slugs 

aroused the sleep 

winter are said to the ground, 

be quite harmless; worms make their 

thev " venom is winter be^ deep 

not poison at this enough 

jdme; but as other ground to^ esca^ 

'poisoqous snakes the effect of frbst, 

poSisonous butin some places 

and their sleep IS not 

we very ^foufid. 

aboiiltl not care Sna^, nowever, 

experiment go very 

with the rattle- d^ cOeep. and 

stmke when be they 

BATS DUmHG THEIR WINTER SLEEP t^^SIhS 

TXrHEim THE ntOGS SPEND THE WINTER selves. They have their holes in the 
W ground, but they are skilful enoum to 

We can get ample evidence as to the make a suecial nrotection for them* 
ways of hmmratmg animals from our 
common ndghbors, the frogs. These 
deep soundly through the most severe 
5!Hfoter, but 'they are too wise in the 


make a^iecial protection for theov 
selves. Tney dose up the hole in ih^ 
shell, but, as they must still have wf» 
they leave open a tiny hole in. this 
coverii^. It is hard, to say hpw long, 












can ^ppourt Qm in iUiise 
ditioos. A frMn Egjf^ called 
IbsBx desertomm,'lived, gwnined to a 
board, for four years. It then revived, 
and lived in a musenm for two years 
after awakening, ^lienee we need not be 
surprised to learn that fresh-water snails 
have the power of hiding away and re¬ 
maining without food all the winter 
months, ^ome fishes hide themselves 
in'deep holes or in the mud, and remain 
in a torpor while winter lasts. 

Many insects hibernate. But here we 
come to a parting of the ways, as it were. 
Are we to call the life of the chrysalis 
during the winter a hibernation ? ^me 
insects lay two or three lots of egp in 
the course of the summer. The earlier 
lots will all be jbatebed during the same 
sununer, but the later will remahi either 
as eggs or as chrysalises during the time 



A HEDGEHOG Uf ITS WINTER SLEEP 

of cold and absence of food. That is 
true of flies and many moths and butter¬ 
flies. But we see butterflies on warm 
days in winter. True, there are some 
butterflies in temperate climates hardy 
enough to brave the cold days of winter. 
During^ frost and fogs and snow and rain 
theymde away in warm places, depend¬ 
ing for life on the store of nourishment 
contained in their fragile bodies. 

When the sun shines and the wind is 
warm, out they come, fluttering like 
wing^ sunshine in the wint^ air. A 
very little sufi&ces to Teed them, and we 
are all glad, for the sight of a butterfly 
in winter is cheering. 

It has taken the experience of thou¬ 
sands of generations to teach animals 
that it is necessaty for them to go to 
sleep during the wmter. Those animals 
which hib^ate know their business 
betttf than we can teach it to them. 
Cert^ bats go off to bed for the winter 




still platifid.: 

able to us, but tihvt theri» b n 

for it we miy b« siite from 

year after year thi'bats rerifls 

the same tune. Bcobabiy ihft masoh ls 

that they have had all the food riioeSMIlV 

to build up their bodily to 

continue to feed might be us^bs, per» 

haps even harmful. Some baU migmte 

southward, and so escape the colder 

climate of the norrii. 

W HY THE SQUIRREL MAKES A STORE 
OF FOOD 

Let US glance at the methods of some 
mimals that hibernate on less severe 
lines. Our pert and handsome friend, 
the squirrel. Is one of them. We already 
know how he stores up food for 
winter, then tucks him^f up in bed 
and goes off to sleep. But warm ^ys 


A DORMOUSE IN ITS WINTER SLEEP 

of winter wake him up, or the action 
of his heart and muscles, which con¬ 
sume the fat stored in his body, does so. 
He wakes up, pops out to his store of 
nuts, and makes a good meal, then curls 
him^ up for another long snooze in 
his delightfully warm little arode. 

It b said that some of our marmots 
actually make bay and store it in 
summer, so that they may have abundant 
food during the winter. There are many 
species of marmots, and we can find 
something to admire in the wise ways of 
each. Those whose homes are in Europe 
and India make but little preparation, 
for they know that they will be able to 
leave their underground towns early in 
spring, and come out for food. Others 
by up store for a long stay underground, 
so that as often as hunger awakens them 
they may have sufficient food in their 
little bams without haviw to go out and 
face the cnid weather. The woodchuck. 








TRBBOOK 

the best known of onr marmots/ makw 
no provision for the winter. He comes 
out of his burrow quite early in the spring 
time, and an old supostluoa sm thu 
if he sees his shadow, he gdes hack to 
sleep for six weeks mote, knowing that 
the warmth will be slow m coming. Of 
course there is no truth in this old story. 

The chipmtmk or ground squirm 
knows that winter is a htfd time, during 
which he must shut himself up in his 
subterranean dty. How well he pro¬ 
vides against that time we may l^w 
from what was found in the winter home 
made by four chipmunks. There was a 
quarter of a pint of wheat, a quart of 
nuts, a peck of acorns, two quarts of 
buckwheat, a lot of com, and a quantity 
of grass-seed. And this was to feed 
four fat chipmunks in the little intervals 
of wakefulness throughout the winter. 
Need we wonder at tliat when th^ 
come out from their long winter sleep 
the chipmunks are as fat as butter ? 

THB AHWAU HIBBRMATB 

It ii from necessity, then, not from 
choice, that the animals of which we 
have been talking take these long winter 
sleeps. Long as it has taken them to 
learn that they must acciistom them¬ 
selves to such a mode of life, they very 
soon shake off the attractions of a winter- 
long sleep if their conditions of life alter. 
We can keep a frog awake all the winter. 
We have only to keep him moist and 
warm and feed him, and he will not want 
to sleep night and day. 

We ^ow that men kept in a tempera¬ 
ture equaling that of their own b^es, 
aftd doing nothing, can go without food 
for a long time. It is only at the be¬ 
ginning that hunger and thirst are felt; 
afterwards there is generally only a desire 
to sleep. Of course, if a man were 
moving about, or doing work, he would 
soon die; but keeping still in a warm 
place with pure air, a man can live 
many days without food or water. If 
a man can do this, we need not be sur¬ 
prised* that cold-blooded animals like 
reptiles and amphibia and fishes can 
pass a winter without food. 

T he bear the only flesh-batino 

ANIMAL THAT HIBERNATES 
It is not so easy for an animal which 
needs occasional meals to hibernate. It 
is hardest, of course, for the flesh-eating 
animals. They have never yet learned 


to store up food Idr winter, exct^ 
frk the eese of the Atetfe fbx* which dob 
hide the bodies of captured gnime)^ to 
be eaten when he wmte9 imw end 
agam during the whiter. IthiwnndpW 
that even a little ammal like the/Aii^ic 
fox should be able to make tfds 
Of course, it would be imppsttbte fear a 
great bear to lay aside CBumgh to 
himself fed during a long wmtar. He 
knows that, so he goes to sleep entirety, 
and eats nothing, making himself, by 
so doing, one of the greatest wondeis 
ci anin^ creation. Hibematioa is a 
fasdnatiitf subject, and thare is still a 
great deal to be learned about it. 

A nimals that sleep througiI the 
. subimbr months 

The summer sle^ of some animals 
is not such a simple matter for us to 
study. We have all noticed that <hi a 
hot summer day a heavy, drowsy feeling 
st^ds over us, and old people nsnally 
go to sleep during the afternoon. Sitting 
m front of a hot fire on a winter after¬ 
noon or evening will also have this effect. 
Well, the same sort of thing happens to 
animals, but with them it is a sl^ for a 
season. Reptiles are most commonly 
affected in this way. The crocodile 
makes himself a bed deep down in the 
mud, and lets the sun bake the latter 
into a bard crust round him, and there 
he stays until rain comes to swell the 
river m which he makes his home. 
Then he breaks out of his muddy cradle, 
and is alert and hungry. 

Snakes hide then^ves in the same 
way, but let ns beware of disturbing 
one. But the sleep during summer is 
not confined to the reptiles; the mud¬ 
fishes make a place for themsdves in the 
mud. The water of the river dne j up; 
the qiud hardens until it is like stone, 
but fish lies asleep inside, absolutdy 
unharmed And while it is in that state 
we can dig it up in its muddy case and 
bring it over the ocean, and wash it 
out of its garth into a tame in one of our 
conservatixies. end it will live and 
flourish. 

It is necessary that some animals 
should gq to sleep to avoid the hardships 
of winw; it is just as necessary that 
others should sleep during the sctMTching 
heat of summer, tor the blazing sun of 
tropical lands bums up the vegetate* 
and dries up the streams, so ihae would 
be nothing for thesn to eat if awake. 
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Th« CuUiua Dianoad, ud tb* LargMt Btoan Cut frani It. 


THE PRECIOUS STONES 


\\THAT is your 
VV birtbstone? 
rjj If you were bom in 
ij Januaiy, do you wear a garnet? 
;/ Do you know the origin of birth- 


stones> and the difference between 
the various stones? If not, then 
tudc yoursdf into a bi^ chair by the 
fireplace, and read this story. Of 
course we shall have to start out say¬ 
ing, “ Once upon a time,” for that is 
the way stories begin. 

Once upon a time, long ago in the 
first century, a writer, Joseimus, told 
about the virtues of various stones, 
and described the breast-plate of the 
high-priest which is mentioned in the 
Book of Exodus ^Exodus 28, 17-19}. 
The stones in this breast-plate were 
set in four rows, with the names of 
the children of Israel engraved, (me on 
each stone. The modem names of 
these stones are generally thou^t to 
be the following: caraelian, chrysolite, 
emerald, ruby, lapis lazuli, onyx, sap¬ 
phire. agate, amethyst, topaz, beryl 
and jasper. The breast-plate ^d not 
only these twelve magi<^ stones for 
the twdve tribes, but also the twelve 
sims of the Zodiac. 

Perhaps the custom of wearing birth- 
stones ffxw out of this, for some of 
these stones are still used in this way. 
It is only recently that people have 
thougld about weariiig bii^tones, 

I and the custom is supposed to have 
1' started in Poland amo]^ Hebrew gem- 

Cop^right, tpiS, by M. Perry Idille 



traders, though no 
one knows just vdio 
ch(»e the geins for the 
different months. It is an attract¬ 
ive idea, for the stones are dur- 


■th 
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aw Auvo* AIM caav 

able, and the sentiments attadied to 
each have been handed down for 
many years, and by many races and 
praples. The lists have (Offered from 
time to time and in different places, 
but the one given below is now gen¬ 
erally acc^t^. 

S tones fos kvbry month in thb 

YEAR 

There is at least one stone for each 
month, and each has a special mean¬ 
ing. For March, June, August, Octo- 
b^ and Decemfaii^, there are two 
stones. The garnet is for those bora 
in January. Its meaning is constancy. 
The violet amethyst is for February, 
and is said to bring contentment to 
the wearer, and is the stone for sincer¬ 
ity^. Maith is one of the five months 
which is favored with two stones. For 
this month we have the bloodstone, 
which means courage^ and the aqua¬ 
marine as second chouce. Those bom 
in April should wear a diamond, which 
typifies innocence. For May we have 
the emerald, and the wearers of this 
st(me are supposed to be successful in 
love. June claims the pearl, whidi 
stands for virtue and health; and also 
the moonstone, which brings good ludc. 

Those bom in July shoula wear the 
brilliant ruby as it brings nobility of 
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ttto have 
lit Moe 
had 8ix»esB. Tfai^ put 
tfain^ of idiich (he abme 
h furnace and mdt them 

_.dote veiy carefully, in some 

ci^^ 4 ^iey get a atone so nearly like that 
iomid itt.natare titat only an enroert can 
t^^lheidfifeciitce. Eacelloit rubies can 
htfiS^de inthiaway'. Men have also suo 
oen^ In making diamonds, but th^ are 
f veryttuiS iGad cost^more than the natural 
stones. 

k doublet Is an Imitation stone made 
tm of two parts—the top part consisting 
m a thin lawr of a real stone of little val> 
oe attached by cement to the base, which 
is made of nothing but colored glass. A 
doublet saj^)hire, for instance, would have 
the tc^ a 1^ stone, and for the base, a 
piece of blue gUtsa. The imper part, as 
it to a real stone, wUl stand the test for 
hardness but the base shows its softness. 

The triplet has a thin layer of a real 
stone bn tne tq> and on the bottom, too, 
but a piece of colored {^ass is inserted be< 
tweai at the girdle, where it is hidden 
by the setting. Tms imitation may be 
docovered by putting the unmounted 
stone in oil, or in boiling water or alcohol, 
when the stone will fall to pieces: 

Xmitatiod pearls can be made of small 
hollow dass beads formed by blowi^. 
Th^ blown pearls are coated on the m- 
Sfd^%Hh a preparation, called essence de 
(MettL made from the scales of a certain 
fish, Si^ hnitation pearls are composed 
of a Sidid &xaa ball dbated with a vunibb, 
and they are very beautiful. 

'nsg OAltittT. TKB STONB FOR TH08R 
A-' RORR IR JARUART 

Tl^ garnet, which Is the birthstone for 
J«n|iaty,'is usually a darir-red stone, but 
pe yidfew, green, brown, or even 
k varies in hardness and in siae 
as hi odor, for some stones are 
.ain ol sand, while some are mudi 
mak ot fUUm wiH scrateh^R piece 
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the rou you 
'Smooth faces. ^^anidi|iw 
twentydbur 

the gleets that are con^lndf^^pl 
but and /are washed intb 
Garnets are as hard as quaria,!^ 1^:1 
stand being thrown about mb’wi 
The little ^ stones you may 
the precious ones. The clear red ]^ 
come from Bohemia, Ceylon, Fb^G 
land and the Cape of Good 
America, some stones have beesr ft 
in New Mexico and Ariacaia. 

Garnets are something like (he 




called carbuncles. The stones are 
so beautiful that they may be cUt hlfeh 
gefais of two or three carats each. ' " ; 

T he amethyst, with its vtourr' ’'' 

COLOR 

The anwthyst is a variety of qmirta,v, 
and varies in color from a light 
violet to a clear dark purple, and 
times is nearly black. The datk redd^> 
purple is the most highly prized. Ame* 
thysts have been found in many parts 
of the United States, but the best stones 
come from Brazil and Ceyhm. Those 
found in Yellowstone Natiorial Park, hi 
the Amethyst Mountains, Texas, in pmts 
of North Carolina and Georgia me ^ 
best in this country. The ^ue of ah 
amethyst depends somewhat upon the 
fashion, for at times these stones havV 
been considered very valuable. 

T hb bloodstorb, tor those born 
llg march 

If yoy see in a store window a ihw 
with a queer-looking green stone wiu 
dashra of red, you may wonder what it 
is. Probably it is the bloodstone, a vari- 
^ ot jasper containing red streaks; 
Thht aUxut was used as a talisman by the 
andteat Egyptians and BabylonBrns. 
Now the Is used especially for iIjb^ 
ne^rings. The Spaniards used to cut : 
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mped^ OePt^ Or^ ltoia'tSMr* 
ttia. In aoc^t tlmMi'H tvBiriwd 
fpr the otgmviin of sacnd aubjectt. 

Bjpire was so fdaced that ^ red ^ts 
ime made to represoit dzli{>s of blood. 
It is sometimes called St St^ihen’s stone. 

T BB AQUAKABIMn, ALSO A 8TOMB BOS 
THOSB BORN IN MARCH 

If you should find a piece of a green 
glass on the beach, it might be merely a 
part of a broken green bottle, or it mi^ht 
be a real sttme wUch is called aquamanne 
because it looks so much like the green* 
ish*blue color of the sea-water. It is 
really a variely of beryl. Aquamarine is 
found in many different lo^ities, but 
most of the b«t gems have come from 
India, Russia, South America, Siberia, 
and Ceylon. Aquamarines of various hues 
have b^ found in the United States, 
emecially in California, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Maine and Connectieut. 
Possibly the largest and finest aqua* 

, marine ever seen was found in 1901 by 
» a miner in Brazil. This stone although it 
‘ shows shades of green and blue is so dear 
) that one may look through it as though 
it were a pike of ^ass, and yet it is a 
piece of ciystal, nineteen inches long, 

» weighing 243 pounds. 

T BR niAMOND, THE KINO OB BRSCIOUg 
STONES 

’ An uncut diamond is not beautiful; 

. in fact it tesonbles a rough g^y pebble. 

> The diamond is composed of only one 
dement,, pure carbon, a very common 
I substance. It is surprising to find that 
! the coal in the grate,' and ma{dute in the 
lead poicil, are exactly the same thing 
.chemically as the diamond, but the crys¬ 
tal are arranged in a different way. The 
' diamond, the emblem of fearlessness, has 
been called the “king gem;” the pearl, 
the emblem of modesty and purity, has 
been called the “queen gem.” In tlm 
Sanskrit, the diamond is given names 
meaning thunderbolt, fire, and the sun. 
In the Greek, it <was called “ adamas,” 
unconquerable, from which word comes 
oimword adamant, meaning hard. 

The three important sources of supply 
are India, Brazil and South Africa. Up to 
(he dzteenth centu^, India whs the ex- 
' dusive boom of the diamond. Recently 
it has been lound in the United States, 
I>ut most come from South Africa. Dia* 

.., inonds are grouped under different names 
ymcetding tb thar eal0r« The most vala^ 
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A file canwt scratdh a 
though it RW affect an - 
diamond will show up vury.. 
placed in a glass of water, 
tion will looR diiD. If yoi|^md'a 
mond over a black dot im a 
paper, the apedc will show li'^ 

the dot is blurred or Is muli^p^, 
the stone is not genuine. Thaf«hroj£|Hr' 
tests, but the suprone test it R$ lusilwNps,’- 
for the diamcmd is the htudest stcTnei- V' r. 

T HB BRAOTIBUL ORREW BMiRJUe'W/ / % 

FOR HAY ' ' . 

The emerald is a grass^een ^Wailety; 
of beryl found eroedaHy m CQbmafala, " 
South America. It is dso found hi ' 
Russia, Australia, and some have bnn 
mined in North Caroliiuu In MiBxicO, the 
mUetald was given the name ^‘queb^t* 
zli,” meaning the stone of quetSal, 
cause its beautiful green color resembled 
the golden-g^reen of die Mexican bird, the ~ 
que^, sometimes called the Irmg-talled 
^radise-trogon. The plumes oi tiw bird 
were oftmi worn by dm rulers in Modbo 
and in Catral America, and so the emer* 
aid came to be regarded as a royal ffun. 
We are glad we nave a name for dlis 
stone that is not so odd as the Mezicsn 
name. 

Some- people used to think that the 
emerald was a charm against illness If it 
was worn as an amulet around the neck. 
One of the imist celebrated rings ,lu . 
toiy was a large emerald set Iq gc^ afRi ; 
worn by Alexander the OreaL rw hi^ ' 
bis portrait engraved on the Stoii^ The . 
very finest emerald in )£un^ be* i 
lohged to the former Emperor df Rutwla. : 
A pmect emerald is rare, and eo.ia''Wdrih' ! 
as much as a dUunbnd of thesatne wi^^L' 

T he pearl, trr queen qb (hcmr . . ] 

If you are eating p^ers on ^ 

shell and find some ‘wy a .] 

silvery pebble, you iqay have louUt|}-^d J 
real pearl, thou^ it is itot Hkdy'to bd, .j 
wDfth'mud]^ as the best come-Icdn a-j 
kind of P3^ter uhieh iS not J 

Something that ^xt» riot, ' 0 ^ i) 
pahaps a parasite or a thiy spede 
gets hudde of the Sfa^ . The. 
to cover it bver. 
or pekly 











used in Itoiitg the Most pca^ 

ate ^te or creattMoiotedi bht s(^ me 
fouiul baviQg>4gray nr evoi npinh shiule, 
and othe^ are rose^olored.* You nuw 
read about fishing in another vdi- 
utne of our book. 

Although the pearl is not a ston^ it is 
classed with the most valuable of precious 


the mouth 

things sdiidile, , . 

T en Bonvt 

The mlqr, the Mithslopf 
fine and laige, h the most 
stones. Theverynmneof^l^y' 
in the Gredc, “ live coal.’* in. the 




beauty if cardesdy handled or exposed 
to gr^ heat Wh^ it is {daced in cold 
storage for safekeeping, it should have 
a piece of damp ^xmge near it If a 
peml is cut across the middle and ex¬ 
amined under a microscc^, it will show 
a number of layers or nn^ and so re¬ 
sembles an onion in structure. Pearls 
vary greatly in size and shapei Some 
are shaped like a button, others arft |iear- 
shaped, but the best are perfectly round 
like a’ ball. Pearls were knomr to the 
Greeks and Romans long before the dia¬ 
mond was known. A beautiful white 
pearl called the “ Pelegrtna,” as large as 
a pirn’s egg, weighing 134 grains, is 
now in Moscow. The largest ^rl known 
is in the South Kensin^n Museum in 
London and weighs three ounces. A very 
rich man in this country owns a string 
of thirty-seven pearls which cost over 
$40,000. 

The pearl oyster mows in wann waters 
in many parts of the world. The finest 
pearls come from the fisheries of C^lon, 
but they are found around islands in the 
Pacific and Indian Ocean^ in the Gulf 
of California and in the Caribbean Sea. 
Some of the mussels in the streams of die 
United States yield “ fresh water pearls ” 
which are beautiful but not so i^uable 
as the real pearls from salt water. 

T he koomstonb, the secokd stoke 

POE JUNE 

In India the moonstone is considered a 
sacred stone, and is supposed to bring 
good fortune. Whenever it is di^layed 
Tor sale there, it is placed on a yellow 
cloth, as ydlow is a sacred color. Nearly 
all the moonstones come from Ceylon. 


are valued modi more highly. 

The moonstone, which is a variety of 
fddspar, has a milky blue edor, and a 
soft lustre, and is u^ly cut " en cabo- 
cboD ” widi a rounded or cut in the 
,d>ape of a ball. There is an old supersti¬ 
tion that says that a momistone held hi 


red, which sometimes has a l^agt of' 
purple or a pale rose-red. 

Most of the real rubies have conm&nim. 
Ui^ Burma. A few have coin4 
the ^m sands of CQrlon; some are found' 
in Siam; others come from Madras 
Mysore, India; and a smaller nunmer. 
from Afghanistan and Australia. Those*, 
in the united States have been found in 
North Carolina and Montana. The" ori¬ 
ental ruby is often moitioned in ^tenl 
Iramds and old romances. Several stcmes 
which are not rubies at all have been 
called by the name. Though so mudi 
valued it b .the stone which can be 
artificially • with the greatest success. 
Most of the artificial stones diow tiny 
bubbles, if they are examined dosdy. 

T he SAEDONTX. which BELOHOt TO 
AUGUST 

The sardonyx, as its name indicates, b 
composed of layers of sard and onyx. 
The li^er of sara b of a deep brown or 
reddish color, while the onyx tiiould have 
the (plicate, pink color of the finger-nail. 
These stones are often used for cameos.' 
One of the most famous stones in the 
world is a sardonyx cameo upon which 
Queen Elizabeth had her portrait cut, mid 
which she rave to the &rl of Esara as 
a pledge of her friendship. Whoi sen¬ 
tenced to die, Ebsex sent thb stone to 
his cousin to be delivered to Elizabeth. 
Through some mistake the stone reached 
the hands of the Countess of Nottingham, 
an enemy of the Earl, who refu^ to 
deliver the ring, and as a result the Earl 
was beheaded. 

T he pekidot, the altbbnatb stone 

POE AUGUST 

The beautiful olive-green peridot b 
sometimes called “ chrjrsolite,” meaning 
goldeit stone, or “ Job’s tears,” from its 
raape, and sometimes it b cdled ‘’eve¬ 
ning onerald,” because of its bri^t green 
color at ni^t. The stone is usually cut 
“ en cabochon,” but a “ table stepcut ” 
form b considered more valuable. AA the 
stone b rather soft and easily scratched, 
it b not so often worn in rings as in pins. 
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Most of the best stones come from a 
litUe island called St. John on the west 
coast of the Red Sea. A few veiy fine 
peridots were found not long am in the 
ruins of an old house in Alexandria, 
where tb^ had probably been buried 
with the idea that they would bring good 
fortune to the building. Some li^t- 
green stones come from Queensland, and 
some bits of peridot have been found in 
the United States. 

T he sapphire, obnesally blue, but 

SOMETIMES YELLOW OR WHITE 
The sapphire, the birthstone for Sq>- 
tember, is the symbol of truth and virtue. 
This ro^al stone, the " gem of gems,” as 
it is called, has alwa3rs been popular with 
lovers of precious stones, because of its 
beautiful blue color. Most sapphires are 
of a clear blue shade, varying from a pale 
blue to a deep indigo. We may, however, 
see some stones which are white, some 
which are yellow, and even some of a 
greenish-blue hue. Except iii color, the 
sapphire is like a ruby. Both stones are 
composed chiefly of a substance called 
alumina. The stone does not show up 
ve^ well at night. 

Ceylon is famous for samihires. In 
the United States they have been found 
in Montana and Idaho, but the largest 
number of these stones come from Siam, 
which supplies more than half of the 
, world’s sapphires. In Siam Uie stones 
are found in clay which contains gravel, 


case of neariy all other coltMted {wecbus 
gems. 

Most of the opals come from Hungaiy, 
but some atre also found in Austrdui, 
Ceylon, Iceland, the Hebrides, Ireland. 
Mexico and the United States. It is said 
that when the opal is first taken from the 
mine, it is colorless and transparent, but 
after it has been kept in the light for a 
time, the violet shade appears, followed 
by the other hues. 

One veiy famous stone was called the 
“ Burning of Troy,” on account of the 
tiny tongues of red flame it ^wed as if 
it was on fire. There are some very fine 
opals from Hungary among the crown 
jewels of Austria, and the crown jewels 
of France. Recently some veiy beautiful 
black opals were found on Lightning 
Ridge in a desolate part of Austr^ia, 
calira the “ Never-Never Land.” No 
two of these stones are exactly alike. 
Some show flashes of blue glowing flame, 
others have intricate patterns of molten 
green and twinkling rra. A stone which 
appears to have dancing flakes of sap¬ 
phire blue, when turned to another posi¬ 
tion in the ii^t will show flashing gleams 
of }rellow and red. As they are rare, the 
black opals are very expensive. 

T ^re tourmaline, with its many 

I COLORS 

If you saw a piece of tourmaline in the 
granite home where it lives, you might 
think that it was a stick of pmk candy. 


and usually at a depth varying from two But tourmaline is not always pink, for 


to twelve feet. The gravel and sand con¬ 
taining the gems is carried to a stream in 
large bamb^ baskets, with a point at 
the bottom. The basket is then placed 
in a current of water, and its contents 
carefully washed, until the clay has been 
separate. As the gems are heavier than 
the common stones, they settle at the 
bottom of the basket, and are then picked 
out by hand. Garnets and zircons are 
often foimd near the sapphires., 

T he opal, once thought to brino 

ILL LUCK 

The opal was the favorite stone of 
Qu^ Victoria, and she always loved 


it sometimes has almost as many colors 
as the rainbow. Some varieties are 
brown, some are red, some are blue and 
some are even black. In the stones found 
in Brazil, the core is oftoi red, surrounded 
by white, with a green riiade on the out¬ 
side. Specimens from the mountains of 
Southern California show a green core, 
surrounded by white, with red on the 
exterior, which is just the reverse of the 
Brazilian stones. Delicate shades of green, 
violet and brown are sometimes conmined 
in qiecimens from Ceylon and Pegu. The 
island of Elba produces a variety of 


tourmaline whose crystals are blade at 
tlds white fire-flashing stone, the symbol one end, red at the other, with jrdlow in 
of hope. This gem shows many colors: the middle. 

the green of the nndrald, the soft purple The .tourmaline is found in many parts ^ 
of the ametl^t, the red of the ruby and of this country, especially in Connecticut, 
the blue {^ts of the sapphire. The play Vermont, and New Hampriiire. It was 
of cdors in diis stme is caused by tiny first found in Maine by two bo)^ who 
fissures cr^ng in all directions, md is were interested in minerals. They were 
not due to any coloring matter, as in the coming home from a mlk when they 
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m f^t oc.tt t Europe. Hie 




saw.siHisethuig ne« mfir f^t of.s t Europe. 1^. 

tree. Tbiqr pl(^ t^k' a'few tlb ^ 

thJe greeu. etbue^ tot ss tlie imow win the ntoee'hs^e h|i|pa''^^ 

falling very, fast, jmey returned home^ sands of yesiiv Htit'hnne of tto'i 

and iatet came bade to the Spot, where. indicates that it edilie ftom Tio^ 



and later came bade to the Spot, where. 
they found a nund}« of very b^utiful 
crystals. iThiS mine is like an Aladdin^s i 
cave, for over forty varieties of this stone i 
have since been foimd there. i 

There are several varieties of the tour- j 
tnaline: the rubellite, a pink or red shade; ] 
the indicolite, a blue color; and the ^ 
achroite, which is colorless. When cut 
into settings fOr rings, the red tourmaline ] 
looks so much like a ruby that it is often i 
mistaken for one. One of the Saxe Holm' 1 
stories tells of finding a wonderful tour- < 
maline. 1 

T he topaz, the stone pos those < 

BORN IN NOVEMBER ( 

Yellow is the usual color of the topaz, t 
but not all are that color. In fact, you < 
will have no difficulty in matching a topaz ' 
with your dress, for the topaz is found 
in an almost endless variety of colors. 
The finest stones are of a bright citron i 
shade, at times showing a dear gold color, i 
Most of the gems come from Brazil, but i 
they are also found in many other parts c 
of the world, as England, Russia, Saxony, t 
Australia, and the Unitra States. Some- a 
times a large white topaz is mistaken for ‘ 
a diamond, and the crimson topu has a 
been substituted for a ruby, while the a 
green shade has been cadled an emerald 
and the blue shade has been mistaken for a 
a sapphire. f 

The largest topaz on record was found g 
in Brazil a few years ago, amd weighed in o 
the rou^ state eleven and one half s 
pounds. It took several months to cut ( 
this huge stone. The Maxwell-Stuart r 
Topaz is a stone which was first thought ^ 
to be a piece of quartz, but hiter proved » 
to be a topaz weighing 308 carats. 

T he turquoise, which means the I 

TURKISH STONE ^ C 

The turquoise has been praised by g 

many poets. We may remember, in s 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Vwiice, when 0 
Jessica goes away with her father’s jewels, s 
old Shylock grieves greatly over the loss b 
of his turquoise, whi^ he would not have v 
lost for ** a wilderness of monkeys.” g 

Centuries agO these stones were mined t 
by the ^yptimis in the desert of Sinai, r 
lliey were-found in Mexico before the s 
discovery of America. A great many g 
are now, cut in America and shipped to i 


y returned home, sands of yeaii-. HiS'hnne of 
to the Spot, where, indicates that ftom 

of very b^utiful the finest kin# came Item Per# to 'tnw ^ 
s like an Aladdin’s of Turkey. The beaif#id blue ^turquo#': 
rieties of this stone is suppos^ in Tibet to bring good totune ^ 
there. pd to guard a^nst the eril eye,” and - 

irieties of the tour- is thou^t to change its color s^ gyow ' 
pink or red shade; pale in sympathy with the health 61 the : 
e color; and the wearer. 

orless. When cut The turquoise is similar to the opd. ', 
the red tourmaline Like the oj^, it is found fiUitig op catd-. 
iby that it is often ties in the interior of rocks. Some beatf- 
i of the Saxe Holm' tiful stones of robin’s egg blue and some - 
a wonderful tour- of green, as well as azure, have receUtty 
been found in New Mexico, Arizona, 
NB FOR THOSE California, and Nevada. Now imitarims 
of beautiful blue color have been made 
color of the topaz, and they can hardly be detected without 
jlor. In fact, you destroying the stone. 

B matching a topaz nr* he lapis lazuli, the second 
he topaz is found A stone for December 
variety of colors. The lapis lazuli, or azure stone, is a 
of a bright citron rich blue stbne which shows specks of 
; a dear gold color, iron-pyrites of golden hue, and is far 
e from Brazil, but more intense in color than any other 
many other parts op^ue blue stone. For many centuries 
id, Russia, Saxony, this stone was considered very valuable 
tra States. Some- and was prized especially for its color, 
laz is mistaken for “ blue with golden spots.” By the Greeks 
Timson topu has and the' Romans, this stone was known 
i ruby, while the as the sa^hire. Pliny called it the 
called an emerald “ blue sky flushed with stars.” It is not 
been mistaken for always a deep blue shade, but varies 
from a pale blue or greenish to a pure 
> record was found green. The best come from Afghanistan, 
;o, and weighed in on the Oxus River in Asia; although 
en and one half some stones are found in Fers'ia and 
ral months to cut China. To obtain the stone, the rock | 
le Maxwell-Stuart must be split by fire. , 

L was first thought qqme famous stones and their ^ 

!, but biter proved O stories ^ 

308 carats. In the Museum of Natural History, in * 

HicH MEANS THE New York City, there is a wonderful | 

collection of ovfB: 4,000 spedmens of ^ 
been praised by gems, and every stone there has a < 
ay remember, in special interest. In the display cases, ' 
t of Voiice, when one may see the most nearly j^rfect large ] 
her father’s jewels, sapphire known; the largest piece of gem i 
»Uy over the loss b^l; the finest opal found in Medco, 
he would not have which is a fire-opd of 17^ carats; a ‘ 
)f monkeys.” garnet cElneo, which was for centuries eq 
stones were mined toe Vatican; a series of t 66 sapphires in ^ 
te desert of Sinai, many colors, and many othk' large . 
dexico before the stones. There is a Persian turquoise en- < 
A great many graved with a whole chapter of toe 


containing over tmi thousand 
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words. In another case one may find 'pRfe bppb ^umoM 4 nSAoTxtin, 
specimens of the new stone, first found * MAHtwro 

in California, in 1903, which has been This diamond is. interesting as it is 
called kunzite, for the gem expert, D^. the largest hhie (Uamond It is 

George F. Kunz. called the Hope diamond because it 

The first native sarahire ever cut in bdonged to a famous banker by that 
the United States is also there. A la^ name. It was really one of the most 
blue sapphire, weighing 163.93 carats, valuable diamonds in Europe, thoi^ it 
came all the way from Ceylon to find a weighed only about 44 carats. Little 
place in the e^bit. The largest and is uoym of its eariy history, though 
most perfect star-su>phire known, show- some praple suppose that it was stolen 
ing tlm six-rasred refraction, may also be with other stones from the French crown 
seen, and the famous “ Star of India ’* jewels at the time the R^ent diamond 
saigmire, weighing 543 carats, has a was taken. It was found again, and lator 
promhumt ph^. In the topaz section, shown among the French jewels at the 
there is a wdl cut gem of 615.90 carats 'London Exposition in 1851. 
from Ceylon. T^re are several ^leci- 'pHB axeaLsion ahd ths 


mens of amethysts from North Carolina 
and Maine, and a ro^ purple stone of 
143 5-32 carats from ue Ural Mountains. 
In the diamond series, there are several 
American crystals, one of 15.78* carats 
from Wisconsin. 

In one room, one may see copies of the 
most famous diamonds of ue worid. 
One, the Cullinan, found in the Premier 
mine in the Transvaal, South Africa, in 
1905, is &e biffiest stone known. The 
guw model of ue Sancy shows the size 
of this stone, which is 53 carats. Other 
stones are the blue Hope diamond, 
which w^g^ 44H carats, and the Regent 
of France, which weighs ova: 3f6 carats. 

S TORIB8 OF THE FAMOUS DIAMONDS— 
THE ORLOFF 

Lkrge diamonds are very rue. In 
fact &ie are only about a hundred 
stones weighing over thirty carats in the 
world. Some of these big stones have 
had strange histories of romance and in- 


T hb bxcblsior and the rboent 
DIAMONDS 

Before the discov^ of the Cullinmi 
diamond, the Excelsior, weighing 971^ 
carats, and measuring two and one-half 
inches in length, was the largest stone 


Orioff was once an eye in the statue of a 
god in a Brahman temple in M^^re, 
but a French soldier, who was stationed 


rTThTTe rHMW5ll 




this brautiful eye, and ran away with it. 
It was stoloi from him by ano^r thief, 


it was finally sold to Prince Orion, who s 
presented it to Catherine II of Russia, s 
It was in the royal scmtre, and was prized t 
as one of the most beautiful of hil the r 
stones in the world. It is about the size 1 
of a i^eott’s egg, of a yellowish shade, r 
and w^^ 194 carats, and was valued r 
at $1,649,000. Since the Russian Revolu- a 
tion it hu been lost to sight, though j 
strange rumors about it have come to us. s 
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warded with $2^500 and a horse and 
saddle. From diis stone were cut twenty- 
one brilliants. 

A large, round stone weighing 410 
carats was found in an Indian mine in 
1701 by a negro dave, who concealed 
the discovery and fled with it to the 
coast, only to meet with a tragic end. 
for on board the Ship he was robbed and 
then thrown overKiard. The captain 
who committed this double crime sold 
the diamond, and roent the money reck¬ 
lessly. The stone had a varied history 
until it was bought from a Parsee mer¬ 
chant by Thomas Pitt, the English 
governor of Madras, grandfather of the 
famous William Pitt. He sold it to die 
Duke of Orleans, Regent of Fra^, for 
whom the stone was called the Rje^nt. 
It was stolen in September, 1792, during 




other valuable jewels in a ditch to pre¬ 
vent any one from finding it. Twelve 
^ears later, one of the rembers told of 
its hiding-place near'the. Champs Efy- 
sees, because he wu afraid to mer the 
stone for sale. All the thieves were sent 
to the scaffold, exemt the one who told 
where it was hidden, lliis treasure, 
vou see, has been the cause of much un¬ 
happiness as well as joy. It has been 
recut so that it wdghs only 136 carats, 
and is now among th4 nrach state 
jewels. Some of our readms may have 
seen it ^i^en they were hi Paris. 
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reduced bjr lecuttinff. It now wdg^ 
^ x<xt^ carets. It todli many days to cut 
tliis big etone. Now the stone is k^t 
in Windsor Castle, and a model is shown 
in the Tower of London. 

aalf^, WAXCR BAD AN 
‘ X BBCmNO RISTOXT 

The Idstoty of the Sancy, also called 
the SphimE, Is bewildering, as several 
stones have been called by that name. 
'I%e original Sancy was a beautiful 
almond-shaped Indian diamond, covered 
all over with tiny facets, and weighed 
54 carats. 

It is impossible to follow the journey- 
of this stone, for it had a habit of 
.hiding av^y for long periods. It was 
Stdd. to have bddnged to Charles the 
Bold of Buigundy, but it was stolen from 
. h^ by h swdier, who prized the golden 
.boa in ti^eh the famous stone was kept. 
Thinking that the bright box was more 
^vnlddile than its cerntratSL he tossed the 
Stocm in the road. After a time he 
;msm to think that the contents of such 
bes ipust be td value, too, so he 
|raiined>: |0. the place wbeM he had 
ilhiowxii tld stone and pidud it \ip. Not 
.^ilhiDg i!bm Itf'hit ^ the stone to 
4 Intestdbrx flot^ Rhidi is about fifty 
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the Cidlinan, was threeVnnflhi 
as any known dianmnd,^. iim'; 
before cutting^ 3 $o^$H tsaitB, Mi 
ured four by two and oneds^. 
inches. It was purchased;,^ ^ 


bvthday, November p, S90|v ‘ 
years luter it was found iC .Wjii:^ W, 
Amsterdam and divided into nfoe iaigC 
stones and a number of small biflpMiti^ 
Two of the stones, by far the laiq^ 
brilliants in existence, ha\y be^ 
the one in the scmtie, and,the,4KniR’in 
the crown of the Britiw regalia^' At 
head of this story we show^'the- .o^^^^, 
stone, and the largrat stones cut tegn'lt^ 
The larger, known as CuUinan v^riaM 
over 516 carats, and the smaller, oafl^ 
CuUinan 11 , wei^ over xop chrati^ 
Some people believe that w.odghii^ 
CulUnan was only a part of a mudt larged 
stone, which may be found flome day; ^ 
• Thm are many otfaNr large dBampndk; 
in existence, such as the of Sbeitip 
Africe, the. Stewart, the Portec Rhodei^iv 
Tmahy, and the Jubilee, bfit noR^ oir- 
thoie has a particuhtily excfting;St^^ 
They a|s simply, beautiful.stones. ONk 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

^HILDBSir nsuUy do not tbiBk mvch about gOTOnunont Tbey know that 
^ thoy live in a r^nblk but they aeldou know much abont It. Bocanao 
thoy think ao littlo about gOTonimont, out schoola are generally organiaed ao 
absolute monarchiea, where the teacher makes all the Uwa Below we give 
you the story of a method which gives the pupils a great deal to say about the 
government of their sehooL It is called the School Bepublic^ and tells you what 
has been done in many states of the Union, and in some foreign countries. The 
plan allows the pupils to make all the common rules and regulations which are 
necessary for the orderly conduct of a school Schools, cities or states cannot 
exist without government of some sort, and the only question is as to who 
shall do the governing. This interesting story tells what students have done. 


THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC 


'PhID you ever hear 
of a School Re- 


of a School Re- 
public? Probably not, for 
they are not very common, 
and you can hardly guess what 
the words mean, for your own H 
school is probably not organized ^ 
in that way. You are sure that 
rq>ublic has something to do with 
people governing themselves, and in 
few schools do the pupils have that 
privilege. You prob^ly think that it 
is the business of the teacher to govern 
the school. 

School rqiublics are schools where 
the pupils make the rules of conduct, 
try any one of their number who has 
broken one of them, and perhaps pun¬ 
ish him. Such school republics are or¬ 
ganized in several countries of the 
world, and more and more people are 
growing interested in them. Let us see 
why thm is trye. 

W HY AKB PBOPLB 80 MVCH 

INTBRBSTBD IN OOVBKNMBNTr 

Since the Great War began every¬ 
body has been talking more about gov¬ 
ernment thmi ever before. We have 
learned that the kind of government 


cQifTmuED*^oii t^e part in doing 

things too. 

Our soldiers and sailors are 
fighting in the war " to make 
Mpi the world safe for democracy.” 

This means, in pari, that the peo- 
^ pie must have the right to govern 
■ themselves, and that no one 
must dare to harm them. Democ¬ 
racy comes from two Greek words 
which mean the “ rule of the people.” 
Now the people may have a great deal ^ 
of power, even though they have a 
king, and th^ may not have any at all. vj 
The people of Canada s^ that they 
are a part of the British Empire, over 
which KIm George V rules, but the 
peqile of Canada rule themselves. On 
the other hand, the people of some 
kingdoms do not have anything to say 
about how thqr shall be governed. So 
you see what you call the government 
of a country does not always tell how 
much the people have to say about 
that government. Republics ^»ally 
allow the people more freedom than 
kingdoms, but this is not always true. 

People oftoi say that a country can¬ 
not have a r^ublic, or that the pei^le 


ference in the way tbey behave, if not know now to use 
thqr have a 'government in which th^ is the matter with Russia, they say. 
have no part, they cannot prevent their The people of Russia do not know 
rulers from doiim many evil things if enough to ^vem themselves, and that 
they d^re to to ao, and the rulers is the reason wl^ there is so much con- 
can evoi compel the people themselves fusion in that unhiqif^ country. Peo- 
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pie sometimes point out the republics of 
San Domingo and Haiti, and say the same 
things about them. 

H ow CAN SELP-GOVBRNMBNT 
BB LEARNED? 

Perhaps they are right, but we can ask, 
how are the people of these countri^ ever 
going to learn to govern themselves if they 
have no practice? One cannot learn to 
play the piano, or to spin a top, even, 
without practice. We see grown men tak- 


T BB form of GOVBRNUBMt IN 
THB SCHOOL-ROOM 

The same thing is true with teachers, 
for the school-room is maally an abso¬ 
lute monarchy. An absolute monarchy 
is, you know, a form of government whoe 
the ruler has all the power, and the sub¬ 
jects have nothing to say about the 
government. If the monarch is very 
strong there is good order, while if he b 
weak there is a great deal of trouble. 


ing a great deal of time, and mak in g many The subjects break the laws, and no one 
bad wots, learning to play golf. One ** X®PPy* 


might tell you how to play baseball for 
years, but if you never had a ball in your 
hands during that time, you would not 
learn to play the game. You might know 
a great aem about it, but that is not the 


same thing, as you would soon find out on getting no trainmg for this responsible 


the field. 

We do not have good government in all 
bur states and cities, even though 'the 
pecqjle here have the right to govern 
themselves. One reason is that many of 
our grown people either do not know 
nuudi about their government, or else 
they do not take the trouble to see that 
good men are elected to office. We can¬ 
not have good government unless the citi¬ 
zens take interest in it, and see that the 
laws are obeyed. 

W HAT GROWN PEOPLE SAY 
ABOUT CHILDREN 

Now grown people often complain of 
children and say that thc^ do not control 
themselves. Unfortunately what they say 
is sometimes true, and children often an¬ 
noy their dders and do themselves much 

harm, because they do what they think .. „ — . 

they would like for the minute, without the idea that children are naturally bad, 
thinlcing whether it is the thing which and like to do wong. 


work. Is it not just as important that 
they should learn how to be citizens as it 
is that they should learn how to spell, or 
to calculate percentages? A citizen must 
be a citizen all the time, and he is not 
always spelling or calculating percentages. 

A n idba which cams to 

A MAN 

Then an idea came to one of these men 
while he was thinking over the question. 
Why not organize w schod-rooms as 
school cities, or school states, or school 
republics, and allow the pupils to learn 
how to govern themselves? Many people 
thought the man who first suggested the 
idea had lost his wits. Th^ said that 
there would be so much disorder that 
the school could not go on, and that no 
child would learn anything at all. Some 
people simply laughed at him. They had 


will give than, and those around them, 
the most luppiness in the end. Rut are 
the children mwa}rs to blame? 

For one, I am quite sure they are not. 
Children have very little practice in learn¬ 
ing how to govern themselves. They are 
Md to do this, or to do that; th^r 
are told not to do this, or not to do that. 
Sometimes they are told one thing (me 
day apd the opposite the next day. ibey 
cannot understand the reason, and th^ 
sometimes come to think that thae is no 
reason in it. ^^en th^ disob^ or for- 
sometimes they are punish^, some¬ 
times not. Some parents are foolish 


The man did not mind their laughter, 
and would not stop talking about his 
idea.^ At last he got the managers of some 
schools to agree to try the plan. They 
allowed him to tell the children what he 
had in his mind, and the pupils wae 
eager to join with him when they heard 
the explanation. A sort of constitution 
was drawn up, elections were held, the 
school cities were organized, and set to 
work. None of the dreadful things that 
peimle had feared came to pass. The 
children took more interest in thdr 
schools- than ever before, had better les¬ 
sons, and behaved rnwh better. Tlie 
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enou^ to puni^ too little, as wdl as to teacners had an easier time, and the chil 
puniw too much. There is no doubt that dren were happier in school than they 
wrong-doing dumld be punished. had been under the old plan. 


Now some wise men thought over the 
fact that we have a republic here in the 
United States, and that the boys and girls 
in the school-rooms will help to rule this 
country in a few years. Th^ have been 
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X flCHOOL Cttx 

One of these achod dccted 01^ tt 
tnayor, a cnief of ptdce, a and a 


WOOtlC 


Oneot t&ese aciiQd enMie dected oiw a 
tnayor, a cnief of p<dce, a and a 
hei^ offiicct. As the school vaa small, 
all set together to nuke the lam, which 
are only ndd. they talked ov<n’ the 
things which ought, or oug^t not to be 
done, and voted <m them, if a majority 
>a>tfd for them they woe written down, 
and all understood that they were to 
obey them. In a r^ublic tlw majority 
most rule. If any one disobeyed, the chief 
of police ai^t^ him and brought him 
before the judge. Witnesses were called 
and (he judge listened to them. Then 
he decided iq>on the punishment. 

The laws were the single laws of good 
conduct which all the children knew, even 
if they had broken some of them some¬ 
times. They had laws about order in the 
halls, about marking on the walls, about 
behavior on the playground. Th^ made 
laws about neatness of desks, and about 
neatness of person, and appointed inspect¬ 
ors to see that they were obeyed. Some 
school cities make laws about cheating, 
about lateness, and about telling lies 
Some cities have made more rules than 
the teachor had made, and have obeyed 
them better too. 

If a policeman saw a boy about to 
break any of the laws, it was his duty to 
go up to the offender and warn him to 
stop. Usually this was enough, but some¬ 
times the boy or giri would keep on in 
^ite of the warning. The policeman 
wordd then order him to appear before 
the judge at a certain time and would tell 
the witnesses to be present. The judge 
would then ask the policeman what he 
bad seen, and would ask the offender 
what he had to say for himself. After 
healing what the policeman, the witnesses 


deride vAetter or not be was guilty. 

H ow TilB JUDOg PONISHBD THOSB 
WHO BAD DONB WRONO 
Ptmishments in a scfaod city are of 
various kinds. Sometimes the judge res- 
rimknds the ofbmdcr befme the whole 
school. No dtixen l&es that, of «nirs4^ 
and often it is OKnigfh to mw him do 
better in the future. Sometimes he b 
shut out of rH the games fbr a t^rtain 
time. Sometimes he is ordered to qmlo- 
gize In public for his radeUess If he has 
destit>3red property, he must make good 
the lorn before anyridng else can be done. 
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represent the pupils, and so we call 
a representative democracy. There 
would be one mayor, and one chief of 
police for the whole sdiool. 

Of course, in a large school city there 
would be need for more than one judge, 
and for several policemeDjJiealth office^, 
in^Mcmts and ue like, lliey are some* 
times appobted. by the mayor, and some¬ 
times oected by the citizens. Thdr 
duties would be the same in either case. 
In large school cities a district attorn^ 
mi^t oe necessary. This officer always 
r^esents the people in court. It is ms 


If a b(ty or girl has dditta fenythiniTVilm'! 
bad, heVr slmW')iS%ri^TA^ 
zee’s rights in the npidrilc. This b mk' 
of the most smbul punishments. 
means, of course, thgt he no loi^ las 
a vote m the affairs m (he rqnib^ and 
can hold no office. 

Many school republics were founded 
after the first ones, and some judges have ' 
ordered all Jthe citizens not to q;iieak to , 
soine one who had bear guilty of a very ' 
serious offence and ffid not sean to be ' 
sorry for it. It has been found that this 
is the most severe punishment drat can 
be inflicted. It is said that nib boy has 
been able to endure bring cut off from 
his fdlows for more than one wedi. 

The most intaesting thing about the 
whole matter of punishments b that little 
punishment has been found to be rreces- 
saiy. When boys and girls fed that they 
have had a part in making the laws, thty 
also feel that they ought not to break 
them. Many boys, who had been trouble¬ 
some to their teachers in many ways, be¬ 
came model citizens afta the organtzation 
of the school republic. Public sentiment 
looked ^n a law-breaker with dbfavor. 
The citizens felt that one who did not 
obey was really harming every one of 
them. This b what every good citizen 
should feel about breaking the bw. 

D iffbrbnt forms of oovbrnmbhv 
IN school republics 

Such a form of government as this, 
where every one has a direct voice in 
making the laws, b called a pure democ¬ 
racy. It works very well while the num¬ 
ber of citizens is small, but does not work 
so well where it is very large. In a very 
large school it is necessary to organize 
each room as a ward in the city, and to 
elect one, two, or three aldermen from 
each. These aldermen meet together to 
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business to state the case for the people 
when any one is accused of doing wrong. 

W HAT POSITION HAS THE TEACHER 
IN A SCHOOL REPUBLIC? 

Some one may inquire if the teacher has 
anything to do with the government of a 
school republic. Can he or she have 
nothing to do with the government of the 
sduml? It is always understood that the 
rights of the teacher are still there. He 
simply delegates some of them to the 
pupils. First, he must approve the 
charter or the constitution under which 
the school republic works, and sometimes 
the charter provides that he may veto, 
that is, forbid, any law, or that a law may 
not go into effect until he signs it. * 
Some one made this comparison. The 

E option of the teacher and the school 
oard, or the school trustees, is like that 
of a state government, while the,.school 
republic is like that of a city in th6 state. 
A city has a charter giving it some rights 
of government and the power to do cer¬ 
tain things. So long a.s the city does not 
abuse these powers, the state government 
does not interfere. If it does misuse its 
powers, the state steps in to stop it, and 
can take the powers away, or change them 
as it sees fit. 

T he difference between a school 

CITY AND A SCHOOL STATE 

In a very large school, or in a small 
city where there are several schools, a 
school state is often organized. Here 
each school keeps the officers it has and 
makes some laws for itself, but elects 
representatives to the school legislature 
to talk over the matters of all the schools, 
and to make laws which apply to all oi 
them. All the schools have some of the 
same laws, and the conduct in all the 
schools may be more nearly the same. A 
school state must have a governor, of 
course. In a real state he is chosen by 
all the citizens. If a school state should 
be organized we could say that the posi¬ 
tion of the teacher and school'board was 
similar to that of the president and 
Congress. 

Of course girls as well as boys must 
be citizens of the school city or the school 
state. Th^ are quite as important in 
school as the boys are, and should have 
equal rights. Women are voters in many 
states now, and before very long they will 
be voters in all the states, and it is quite 
as necessaiy for girls to leam to rule 
themselves as it is for the bo3rs. In some 


school states girls have beoi elected . 
mayors or judgb uid have made good 
officers. * 

W HAT BOYS AND GIRLS LEARN PROH ! 
THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC ^ 

What is the use of all this? In the \ 
first place it makes the children happier, | 
and more contented, and that is some- ] 
thing. They behave better, th^y team ^ 
how government is carried on. th^ leam \ 
a very Inqiortant lesson, whidb is that in 1 
a republic the majority must rule; they 
team the duties of riie different officers ' 
in a city or state, and the^ soon discover 
whether or not an officer is doing his duty. 
They leam why laws are ma^. All of 
these things are good training for them. 

The idea of the school republic has 
spread to other lands. When General \ 
I^nard Wood was govemcn: of Cuba, he < 
appointed Mr. Wilson L. Gill, the author i 
of the school republic idea, to supervise | 
the training for citizensliip in the schools ^ 
of that island. School republics were ^ 
organized in each of the three thousand, < 
six hundred schools, with excellent results. 
Though the Republic of Cuba, when it 
took over its own affairs, did not feel that ] 
it could appoint an o^er to continue < 
the work, many of the schools in Cuba < 
yet use the plan. * 

S OME PLACES WHERE THE PLAN 

HAS BEEN TRIED , 

In the United States it is in use in < 
some of the Indian schools with excellent ' 
results. The Indian boy or girl has not ‘ 
had even as good an opportunity as the i 
white child to team the duties of citizen- < 
ship. Indians have not been allowed to ' 
become citizens until recently, and so ‘ 
their parents could teach them little on 
the question. In far-away Alaska there 
are school republics both in the white 
schools, and in those where the little 
Indians and Eskimos are taught. The ' 
idea has found favor in Jafian. There , 
are school r^ublics in severd countries J 
of South America, in Hawaii, in South 0 
Africa, and in some of the European ' 
states. In fact it is difficult to find a ' 
country where there are not a few. Un- J 
fortunately many parents and teachers 
are afraid to intnxluce the idea. Parents 
were brought up under the old system, 
and many lave forgotten that they were ' 
ever children; and the teachers fear that 
the plan will not work, because it is so < 
different from the methods they know. < 

THB END Of tHR MOK or BNOWUDGB. ' 
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THE WONDER OF RADIO 


pKi 


YI^E live in an age n- i r *i-* f ^ 

™ of marvels. One * 

wonderful invention 
follows another, and no one 
can even guess the limits of the ^ 
inventive power of man. We take ^ 
all these inventions as a matter of " 
course and seldom stop to think how 
different is the world in which we live 
from the world in which our grand¬ 
fathers or our great-grandfathers grew 
up. 

We have told you of many of these 
wonderful inventions. The changes 
and improvements in methods of com¬ 
munication have been among the great¬ 
est of all. We have told you of the 
locomotive, the steamboat, and the air¬ 
plane; of the phonogr^h, ^he tele¬ 
graph, and the teleimone. Now we 
come to radio, the latest of the won¬ 
ders. If you will read the stories of 
the tdlegraph and the telephone first 
you will understand radio better. 

To make slender wires carry signals 
or speech seemed a miracle. When it 
was found that these same signals 
could be carried without wires, as told 

Volume XI, the whole world gasped. 
Scientists were sure that some day 
speech and other sounds would also 
^0 carried, but the spark-g^, about 
whicb you will read in the story of the 
tel^wh, did not carry spee^ very 
w^ Much study and many ezperi- 
nmts were necessary before delicate 
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A instruments were con^ 
^ structed which wmdd 

carry clearly and 
surely the sounds uttered 
MT many ^les away, and give them 
W back without change. Great prcK- 
• ress was made during the Wond 
War, but it was not until about ipso 
that the radio-telephone became a 
popular success. 

Now its use is almost world-wide. 
One of our readers may be in a londy 
farmhouse among the hills, another in 
a city apartment, and a third, perhaps, 
in a lighthouse on an island. The omy 
sounds they hear are the wind in the 
tree-tops, the dull roar of traffic, or the 
beat of the waves. With the turn of a 
knob each may hear the same things. 
Perhaps the voice of a famous singer & 
being heard by thousands instead of 
hundreds; perhaps a great orchestra is 
playing some masterpiece; perhaps a 
teller of stories is amusing the little 
folks; perhaps the scores of baseball 
games are being given inning by inning, 
sometimes play by play; perhaps the 
weather man is telling of an approach¬ 
ing storm, or market reports are being 
sent out to the farmers. In fact th^ 
broadcasth^ stations have something 
for every member of the family. We 
shall tdfyeu more of them ina moment. 

R adio waves add sound waves 

IN TUB ATMOSPHERE 

Now let US see how it ia done. Wbgt 
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does radio mean? You are told elsewhere 
in our book that sound waves travel 
through the air at the rate of a mile in 
about five seconds, tkough they travel 
faster through met^. It has been found 
that electro-magnetic waves can be set up 
in the atmosphere. They travel at the 
speed of light; that is, 186,000 miles a 
second, several hundred thousand times 
as rapidly as sound waves. The waves 
pass not only through the atmosphere but 
also through walls, forests and mountains. 
Some are absorbed, but enough get 
through to affect the sensitive receiver, 
but th^r cannot be felt by any of our 
five senses. That is, our unaided senses 
cannot tell whether the air is empty or 
full of these waves. The waves travel in 
all directions from the center from which 
thqr begin. Have you ever thrown a 
pebble into a pond and watched the cjrcles 
of waves move out to the banks, growing 
weaker as the distance increases? Radio 
waves in the atmosphere move in a similar 
way, except that they move outward in 
every direction. Perhaps you can under¬ 
stand the way they spread better if you 
think of a soap-bubble growing larger and 
larger. Now think of a succession of 
smaller bubbles, each inside the next 
larger one and each growing larger and 
larger; or think of the way the rays of 
light from a candle spread in every direc¬ 
tion. Remember these illustrations, for 
you will need them again. 

DO WB MEAN BY 


WAVS LENGTH? 


These radio waves are produced by the 
vibration or oscillation of electric current. 
There is more than one kind of electric 
current. A direct current flows steadily in 
one direction, but direct current does not 
produce radio waves. An alternating cur¬ 
rent flows in one direction imtil it reaches 
its height, flows back, rises again, flows 
back, and so on with marvelous rapidity. 
Each complete change is called a cycle. 
Ordinary lighting current in an electric 
lamp goes throu^ about sixty cycles in a 
second. The rate of radio vibration is 
mudh higher—from 20,000 to as much as 
6,000,000 cycles every second. This is 
called radio frequency. 

You have been told that radio waves 
travel 186,000 miles in a second. Then it 
is plain that the length of a wave, by 
which we mean the distance from the top 
of one to the top of the next, will be the 
distance that the cuirent travels in a 


second divided by the number ol vRusk- 
tions in the same time. Now 186,opo 
miles is about 300,000,000 metres, 
sum divided by 1,000,000, s^, ^ves a 
wave length of 300 metres. By regidat- 
ing the number of cydes, difftirent Wave 
Imgths may be obtahied. In order to 
hear clearly, the receiving end must be 
tuned to the same wave length Soil out 
by the transmitter. 


T he eour aBomRSMBiiTs 
or BADIO 


Now, how are these waves set in 
motion, and how are they^ received? 
These four things are reqimed: (a) a 
transmitter which will change the sound 
waves produced by the voice or musical 
instrument into electro-magnetic or radio 
waves; (b) an antenna or aerial which 
will set them loose in the atmosphere; 

(c) a recdving antenna which will re¬ 
spond to the waves sent out by another 
antenna perhaps hundreds of miles away; 

(d) . a receiver which will transform these 
radio waves back into sound waves. 

It would take a whole book to describe 
the different kinds of instruments which 
may be used for sending and receiving. 
In fact there are dozens of books whi^ 
tell how to set up and use radio sets, and 
the boy or girl who wishes to set up a set, 
or even to make one, would do well to get 
one of these books. Our space will not 
allow us to go into all the details. 

There are many kinds of transmitters, 
but the principle is the same in all. There 
must be a source of electric current. This 
current must be changed into a high or 
radio frequency current. A mouthpiece 
which responds to sound waves miut be 
connected with the cuireftt, so that the 
sound waves may be transformed into 
radio waves. A wire must lead to the 
antenna which flings the waves into the 
atmosphere. This antenna is a wire or 
wires stretched between twopoints some 
distance above the ground. Tlie more ex¬ 
pensive sets can be adjusted to give radio 
waves of several len^te. The cheaper 
sets cannot. 

T TTHAT the simplest EECBIVINO WT 
VV REQUIRES 

Most of our readers are more int^ested 
in receiving than in sending, and the dif¬ 
ference between receiving sets is greatisr 
than in the sending sets. The veiy 
simplest receiving set has an antenna with 
a wire leading down to the receiving room, 
another wire to die ground, a detector 
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which transforms the high frequen^ 
radio waves into currents which travd in 
one direction only, and a telephone re¬ 
ceiver which makes waves audible. The 
simplest detector is a mineral crystal, 
which, by allowing the waves to pass 
through in one direction much better than 
in another, changes (rectifies) the alter- 
I nating current into a direct current. The 
^ most popular crystal is galena (lead sul¬ 
phide). 

Such a set requires no battery and costs 
very little, but it is not very satisfactory. 
Generally it will catch messages from 
stations near by, but it cannot be tuned 
to receive only waves of a ^ven length. 
Therefore, if two or more stations are 
transmitting, there is likely to be con¬ 
fusion, just as there is when you try to 
listen to two people talking at the same 
time. A tuning coil or a variometer may 
' be added, and then one can select the 
length of wave one wishes to hear. 

It is possible to make these sets very 
small. One man has made a set which is 
fastened to a ring which he wears on his 
finger. There are pocket sets in which 
the tiny detector is fastened on the back 
of a small telephone receiver. Two tiny 
spools of wire are attached. One wire can 
M attached to a large umbrella or to a 
fire escape, or even to an iron bed, which 
is made to serve as a receiving antenna, 
and the wire from the other spool is at¬ 
tached to a water pipe or an iron fence 
which serves as a ground. With such a 
set one can pick up waves sent by a 
powerful station near by. 

In fact in a receiving set an antenna 
set high in the air is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Since the radio waves pass through 
walls and fill the atmosphere everywhere, 
a loop antenna set up inside the house is 
sometimes used. This loop is a wooden 
frame around which is wound a number 
of turns of wire, spaced about an inch 
apart. One man, whose landlord would 
not allow him to set up an antenna on the 
roof, dropped a wire down the chimnQr. 
The radio waves passed through the 
bricks, and he was able to hear sending 
stations near by. Another man ran a 
wire around the room behind the picture 
molding. There arc receiving sets no 
longer than a policeman’s club which can 
be carried anywhere. Of course none of 
these sets is so sensitive as one with a 
high antenna. In cities, however, the loop 
antenna is being used very frequently. 


/XSHB UrrtB inVBIfTIOll whkb haxbs thb 
A WntBLBSS TBLBPHOHB POSOBIB . 

The better sets use a vacuum tube in¬ 
stead of a cr3rstal detector. In fact this 
little vacuum tube is what makes radio, 
as we have it to-day, possible. The 
vacuum tube is a ^ass tube, much like an 
dectric lamp. Within is a tui^ten fila¬ 
ment (around which is a cOil of wire 
called a grid), and a plate. The vacuum 
tube has three important uses. In the 
transmitter it will convert direct current 
from a storage battery into the high fre¬ 
quency alternating current whiim will 
produce the radio waves and does away 
with the spark-gap; in the receiver it will 
take the place of a ^stal detector and 
chaise radio waves into direct currents, 
and it can also be used to make tjhe sounds 
stronger. By using enou^ vacuum tubes 
one can increase or amplify the sound of 
a voice so that it can be heard for miles. 
With vacuum tube sets electric batteries 
are necessary. 

/J\HB MEN WHO INVENTED RADIO 

No one man can be said to be the in¬ 
ventor of the radio-telephone. The princi¬ 
ples are the same as those of the radio- 
telegrs^ih, though of course it is harder to 
transmit speech or music than signals. 
Only a few of the experimenters can be 
mentioned. Professor R. A. Fessenden 
made an experimental radio-telephone as 
early as 1900. Improvements were made 
by E. W. F. Alexanderson, and again by 
Valdemar Poulsen. Dr. Lee de Forest, 
who h^ already done much for radio¬ 
telegraphy, discovered some of the prop¬ 
erties of the vacuum tube. The work of 
Dr. Irving Langmuir and Major E. H. 
Armstrong is important. 'There are dozens 
of others, perhaps equally importunU 

TMTHAT ARB BROADCASTING 
VV STATIONS ? 

The great companies which make elec¬ 
trical apparatus worked long and hard to 
improve and simplify the instruments for 
radio-telephony. When they succeeded 
they set up great stations with powerful 
transmitters in different parts of the 
country. Each station alwa3rs uses the 
same wave length, which is different from 
that used by other stations, and flings the 
waves into the air in every direction. 
Daily programmes are made up and ad¬ 
vertised. At every hour of the day there 
is something of interest for some member 
of the family; or, if one has a go^ re- 
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SOME INTERESTING USES OF RADIO '. ' 
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ceiving set, one can select from two w 
even mree pronammes given many mil^. 
apart. A family in a little village in tEjie 
woods can keep in touch with the world. 

These broadcasting stations are d]ain« 
tained by the manufacturers at great ex¬ 
pense, in order to increase the demand for 
instruments. Any one can listen in who 
can tune his receiver to the proper wave 
lenmh. How long the manufacturers will 
find it profitable to pay singers, orches¬ 
tras, lecturers and story-tellers, no one 
can say. Some one will continue to main¬ 
tain then}, however. Perhaps a small fee 
will be charg^ every purchaser of instru¬ 
ments; perhaps the government will col¬ 
lect a tax from every owner for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping up the stations; perhaps 
the government will keep them up just as 
it maintains schools. The plan is too 
valuable to be given up. 

It is perfectly possible to arrange^any 
auditorium, concert hall, or opera house, 
so that the lecture or the music can be sent 
out into the air to be gathered by listeners 
for hundreds of miles around, but there is 
no way of collecting pay for the service. 
The management objects to sending free, 
because many people would listen at home 
instead of paying admission to the per¬ 
formance. 

xYTnx sanio take thb place 

W OF WIBBS ALTOGETHER ? 

It is not likely that radio will soon take 
the place of wires entirely, for several 
reasons. In a great city there are many 
thousand telephone subscribers. It would 
be impossible to assign a different wave 
length to each individual, and when two 
stations are sending out the same wave 
length there is confusion. In addition, 
there is as yet no such thing as privacy in 
radio. Any message sent out can be cauf^t 
by any receiver which can be tuned to the 
proper wave length, and so the most 
private conversation can be heard by all. 
It seems that for short distances we shall 
continue to telephone by means oi wires. 

On the other hand radio will be a great 
addltimi to wire systems.. It is perfectly 
possible for a subscriber to call up his 
central by mre, ask to be connected with 
the ra^o station, which will call some one 
on a ship far out at sea to the radio room 
(m the ship, and the two can then talk 
with ease. In fact something like this is 
done regularly. Santa Catalina Island is 
a popular summer resort over thirty miles 
from the California mainland. There is a 


radio station at t*ebbly Beach on the 
Mand, mtd another on the nuunlaod at 
long Beach, twen^-five Mm 
An^es. Any subsoiber in Lbs Angi^ 
can talk with any subscriber on the 
island. The message goes in tlds w^: 
from the subscriber to centrsff (by wire); 
to Long Beach (by wire); to PebUy 
Beach (by radio); to an i^and central 
(by wire); to the individual subscriber 
(by wire). In fact subscribers in San 
Francisco often talk to friends bn the 
island by way of Los Angles, thus adding 
two more links to the cl^. 
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!■ * •mall put ol the urial wiree at the new 
radio station at Port Jefferaoa. Bach of the eteel 
towere ie more than four hundred feet high. Thie 
atatlon trill communicate with Europe, South Rmer- 
Ica and the Pacific laUade. 

Picture from Underwood end Underweodr V. 

For long-distance work radio will be- 
conle very important. It is expou^ve to 
set up and maintain a thousand miles of 
wire on poles. Powerful radio statbns 
will cost much less, and will serve the 
purpose quite as ww, if not better, for 
wires are constantly breidting on long 
lines. Explorers in-the future will cany 
radio sets, and many lives will be saved 
as a result. It is probable that men will 
soon talk regularly across the ocean. Al¬ 
ready the United States Government 
station at Arlington has talked with 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and it is likely that 
such communication will become common. 
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For titles at pqeme or first lines sec fiiieGicI Poetry Index following the Qrae 

■re in both the Indexes. 


Au^wcs* 


’pms Inde-t, containing about twenty-five thoiuand entries, 

(luickly everything (Hintained in The Book of Knowltdye. It ie, like' ^ 

iiulinary inde.Y, for Tko Book of Knowledge is not like any other book 

does not contain all the accumulated knowledge of the ages, but if most 

important to know, arranged so that they can be quickly and easily unders^^od LUre an-Kwdinary 
iiide.v, it is ai ranged alphabetically. ■' 

Many subjects are indexed twice or even three times. For example, you wish to kpow something 
UDOiit the Sun: look for the word and you will find doscns of references to the Sun aud its work. 
Under the word Earth you will easily find the story of tlie Sun and tiie Earth togeth^. You 
will find Hockey in its place under the letter H and also under Gumok ^ou will have little 
trouble if you Ihiiik for a second before you look. ^ - 

The Special Poetry Index will proVe a great help. The names of the antiiors arc in^tlie General 
Index under their proper letters. They are also found in tiie Special Index and itinler each 
name me tlie titles of the poems by that author. Suppose you do not know an author's name: 
tlip titles of the poems are given in their proper place according to the first important word, and the 
liist linos according to the first lettm' of the lii^st word. 

The book contains nearly ten thousand pictures, and, of course, only the most important could 
lie iiide.\eil sejmiately, but you will have little trouble in finding what yon »mit. Almost every 
lU'ticIc is illustrated, and if you look in the index for the most iiuporlnnt woid in tiie subject you 
uie likely to find pictures on or near the pages to which you are direi-teil. 

Think of what you want and look under the most important word. If you want a person, 
look under his name; if you want a country, look under its name. Everything is l^exed 
under the word you are most likely to think of. For Poetry, see the Special Poetry Index. 

The black-face figures give the volume number, and the light-face figures give the page number. 


wliat jt represents, 3-688 


B. C., i-fiunlnes of .South America. £0-5361 
ABC, how to learn, 1-263 
A. B., imaiilni; of Ictteis, 1-206 
Aeolian: see .Mx-ta-Ghapello 
Aah-top, Qneen, Jewehs of, 90-5318 
Aar, river in Switzerland, 12-2984, 2986; 92-5843, 
5846 

Aardvuk, an anlmol, 4-1017-18, 14-3668 
Abaca: see Manila hemp 
Ab&no, river of Asm, 93-61.06 
Abbaa, Shah of I'ersia, 16-3862-63 
“Abbe Constantin,” b.v 18-1751 

Abbey, Hdwin A., iinierican painter, 16-4247-48 
pictiiies of, 16-4217 

Abbey Craig, and Vl’anace, monument. 3-770 
Abbeys, In England, 13-4791 
111 Switzerland, 12-2986 
“Abbot,” .stoiy of the novel, 6-1496 
Abbots, of Groat Krltaln, 18-4791 
Abbotsford, home of Scott, 6-1.501; 9-2323 
Abbott, Sir Jobn, premier of Canada, 6-1281 
Abbott, Peter, slept tn coionatlcm chair, 18-4688 
Abbrevlatlone, meaning: of common, 91-.56<I7 
Abd-el-Kader, Algerian patriot, 16-4025 
Abdomen, of ant, 11-2970 

of thu body, 7-1648, 9-2363; 91-6622 
Abdnl Bunld X, returned manuserlpls of the 
Corvlna, 91-5656 

Abdnl Kuuld U, Sultan of Tin key, 13-3 :14 
A Beokat, Thomae, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
9-492. 3-592-93: 18-4796 
tomb of. 15-3938 

Abelard. Peter, monk, and Hfiloise, 16-4034 
Abanaku, Indian tribe, 11-2784 
Aberdeen, Bari of, governor of Canada, 6-1281 
Abemetlv, do&n, anagram from, 19-6037, 513:< 
Abney, Bur Thomas, sheltered Isaac Watts, 
B-2014 

“ AbcMIs Of Bnowi ” see Himalaya Mountains 
Abi^ttonlete, against slavery, 8-2042 
Abonktr Bay, naval battle of, 14-3696, 17-4364 
see also Nile, battle of 
Abraham, and Egypt, 18-4848 
and Mesopotamin, 16-3855 
and sacred stone of Mecca, 18-3029' 
donkeys of, 93-6086' 
night of, 18-4968, 4962 
Jewish leader, 94-6:129 

Ahrahom, IMalns (or Heights) of, 1-224, 3-569; 
4-899 

Ahraham XUnooln, ship, in "q'wenty Thousand 
tieagues," 19-.5049 
Ahromi see Abraham 


Ahmssl, Bnkh of the, 21-5467 
Absalom, death of. 94-6330 
“Absentse,” by Edgeworth. 10-2621 
Abn Bskr, u eulipli. 16-3858 
Abyssinia, history oL 2-298, 16-4297, 4306 
Aoeola, food of glrafro, 4-1015 
the false: see l,noust 
Aoademlo Croup, at Annupidls, 18-4742 
Aoodemne, Gi-eek hero, 99-5770 
Aoademy, origin of name, 22-6770 
Academy of Fine Arte, in New York, history, 
16-4218 

Academy of Bolenoes, of Paris, and perpetual 
motion, 14-3fi90 

Aoadta, history of, 3-666-69: 4-893, 896, 898, 
90-6386: see also Nova Bcolla 
see also Maritime Provinces 
Accldante, what to do In, 19-5032 
see also Kli’st-Ald, lessons tn 
Account of 'Washington's dlsbiiisements. 6-1390 
A^enee, a type of fruit, 16-420.5 
AoblUee, Greek hero. 1-73, 78. 4-980 
painting of myth, 7-1688 
Aohroitei see 'rourmullne 
Aoid, acetic: see Vinegar 

carbolic, 9-416; 7-1891; 10-2539, 19-5033; 
94-6.161 

carbonic, 7-1811, 1817; 10-2664; see also Gaibon 
dioxide 

litric, 7-1816; 18-4816 
I'orniic, 3-816; 11-2970 
hydriodtc. 7-1813, 1817 
liydrobromic, 7-1813 

hydrochloric, 8-1317; 7-1696, 1813-14, 1817; 

9-2364, 2^7. 11-2730 
hydrocyanic: see Acid, prussic 
hydrophoi’ic, 7-1813 
malic, 7-1816: 18-4816 
muriatic; see Acid, hydrochloric 
nitric, 8-1317: 7-1814-17, 10-2664. 19-4875 
nitrous, 7-1814 
of ants, 17-4356 
oxalic, poisoning hy, 19-5033 
picric, from gas-making, 9-416 
prussic,. 4-1021: 6-1432, 7-1793, 18i:i-l7; 
17-1660, 18-4691 

sulphuric, 7-1814-17, 8-2186, 9-2428, 16-3828 
sulphurous, 7-1814 
uric, of the body. 7-1816 
Aolda, burns from, 19-5032 
ejected by Insects, 13-3464 
in fruit, 18-4816 
In mouths, 8-2079 
In sour milk, 4-914 

poisoning by, 19-6033 *- 
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Aolda, to rpmovo stalnn of, 2-488 
wliut they itrv. 7-1813 

Acosoasua, Hotuit, In Houth America, lB-3922 
Acoraa, tus food, X3-83S7: 11^3896; 93-S432 
uu|>a fur boalH, 18-3900 
planted bv blue-jaye, 8-2213 
Apraalai chwacter of '‘b'aerle QuePne,” 3-899 
Acre, and the Crusaders, 6-1564 
AeropoUa, of Athens, 7-1319, 13-3240; 20-6199, 
u20o 

“Aorora tlM Ohaam,” by MiiKruder, 8-2103 
Aoroa^a, 21-6623 

Act, lefTlslatlve and supreme court, 0-1437 
AotioB and reaction, 13-3430; 18-4812 
of piano, 6-108!b 1093-94 
poetry of, 5-llo3 
AoUnim battle of, 22-6790 
Aoteit Belli see Bronte, Anne 
Aotora, anil moving: nlctures, 20-6138 
In Shakespeare's time, 21-5682 
Adam, In " Paradise Tiost,” 22-6679 
Adam, ShhkcKpenrlnn ohuraeter, 3-638 
Adam, slyle of furniture, 23-6177 
Adam, Bobert, architect and designer, 23-6173 
Adamant, meaning ot, 12-3230; 24-6380 
Adamaai aee Diamond 
“Adam Bada,” by Kllot, 10-2626 
Adams, Abigail, wife of John Adams, 2-399, 400, 
7-1690 

Adams, Bsrbert, American sculptor, 18-4676, 
80-6262 

Adams, 3o]u, administration of, 10-2436; 

13-3488-89 

and Declaration of Independence, 17-4168 
as vice-president, 6-1392 ’ 

from Massachusetts, 9-2.182 
Incidents In life of, 4-100.1. S-1388 
president of United Stute.'i, 2-100, 3-782; 
6-1396, 1436; 7-1690, 18-106.1 
Adame (John 0>), Plngllsli ustionunier, 9-2394 
Adame. John admiiilstiatiun of. 10-3139, 

13- 3488, 3190 

from Massachusetts, 9-2382 
president of the United States, 3-786, 7-1838 
Adama, Use. John, or Abigail Smith Adams, 
10-2137 

Adams, Samvel, Americtm patriot, 4-999; 
6-1392; 20-6399 

Adams, Bacab nowar, hymns of, 8-2016 
AdiVtatlon, what it Is, 18-.ll)97 
Addar, poison fangs. 1-170 
various kinds of, 6-13X4 
see also Cralts. Death-adder 
Addav’a-ToBgnA a flower. 11-2879, 2881 
Addlaon, Joeepn, lOngllsh writer, 18-4723-25 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Addressee, on letters, 13-3410 
“ Address to a Bbmaa,” by Burns, 23-6032 
“AdalaUla,” a song. 13-3292, 14-3772 
Adalaldo, capital of South Australia, 6-1372, 

1371 

AddUa Band, In the Anlarctlc, 81-6464 
Adalphl, part of Liondon, 23-6173 
Adan, Gulf of. 16-4298 
Adenoids, in nose, 84-6234 
Adige Blver, In Italy, 17-4357 
AdlMndaeks, sanitarium In, 28-5960 
Adtal, became Hamuel Orowther, 11-2942 
Adiaotlvs-lettar, a game, 80-6348 
Atintant, bird, 8-1972, 197.‘>-76 
AMer, Bsm, lecturer, 84-6337 
Admiral, a butterfly. 12-3011, 3013 
full dress of hlngllsh, ll-frontls. 

Admiral, naval rank, 23-6214 

Admiral Banbow Xan, in " Treasure Island,” 

14- 3630 

Admiralty, in Petrograd, 18-3300 
Admiralty, BrlUab, and Ronald's telegraph, 
17-4440 

work of. 14-facn 3674 
“AdonnlB,” by Shelley, 23-8086 
"AdoSip Shakeraeare‘s, 7-1688 
Adonr Blvar, 7-in4 
Adrian 11^ pope of Rome, 18-4796 
Adriana, Shakespearian character, 3-634 
Adxianople, history of, 18-3190 
Adrlatlo Boa, part of the Mediterranean, 9-1167; 
19-8078, 8184; 81-6661 

AdTentnro, ship In " Gulliver's Travels," 9-1337 
"Adyontnraa of B^uklob«^ rUm," by Mark 
Twain, 6-1608, 1620 

“AdTontnroB of Bio^ard tba Box,” 81-6669 
Advortlsomonta, contest, 6-1308 
stamp tax on, 4-995 
Addo9 Oalopui see Stegomyla fasclata 


XStaa, king of Colchis, 1-204 
JBgoaa Boa, of Greece: see Greece, glory tha 
was 

JBgeon, Shakespearian character, 3-838 
SmlUa, Shakespearian character, 3-638 
JBneaa, Greek legendary hero, 1-76; 80-6272, 
6380, 6308 

“JBnald,” by Virgil, 1-76; 80-6308-08 
ABnoplon, king of Chios, 13-3373 
JBoUanaj Greek tribe, 80-6202 
ABpyonils, extinct bird, 6-1602, 1604 
Adxatora, for aqueduct, 90-6196 
A«roUte. the cdUo. 10-2646 
ASroplanas, and BUbmariaea, 89-S860 
cloth for. 19-4886 
development of, 1-174 
flight of, 1-180; 14-3689; 83-6871 
military, 1-182 

see also Airships, Balloons, Flying-machine)- 
JBsonlaplns, legendary physician, 18-4626 
JBsm, fables of, 8-503; 3-580; 4-891, 7-1809. 
i-1991; 9-2179, 2317, 2403; 11-2893, 2963, 
12-3096, 8166; 13-3370. 3504; 15-3878, 1016. 
17-4346; 18-4866 

In French. 17-4347; 18-4798, 48.'54. 81-6682 
Amp, the fable-writer, 11-2936, 2938; 80-6204 
JBt^ aft., volcano. 18-4694 
Aflovaatatlon, meaning of. 88-6811 
Afghanistan, bread in, 9-1132 
gems from, 84-0381, 6383 
history of, 19-3923 
map of, 18-3926 
state of, 19-3856 
Afghans, costume of, lB-3931 
In India. 6-1636; 7-1714 
In Persia, U-8862 

Afflea, animals In, 1-162, 159-60; 2-290, 410, 412, 
414, 3-626-32, 681-82; 13-3361, 3364; 92-.''>801. 
23-6999-6000 
ants of, 11-2972, 2974 
Arabs In, 15-3868 

birds of. 4-1013; 6-1504, 1657, 1561, 1563-64, 

7-1769, 1763, 1901; 8-1971, 1976-77 
cotton In, 8-2.184 
deserts and forests, 12-3127-28 
divl.sion of. 16-4297 
pb«iny from, 19-5034 
explorers of, 9-297 
Ashes of, 10-2479-80, 2709 
flowers of, 80-6237 
fruU from. 3-650-51, 19-5072 
gold of, 20-5318-26 
horse In. 23-6063 
insects of, 18-3201-08 
Kafir corn In, 83-5968 
malaria In, 88-5723 
map of, 2-299, 16-4299 
marram-grass In, 12-3062 
natives of, 7-1890; 16-4080 
nuts of, 8-1998 
ostrich-farms In, 6-1606 
reptiles of, 5-1210-11, 1213-15 
Roosevelt In. 9-2380; 13-3495 
rubber grown In, 14-3669; 22-5795-98 
serpents of, 6-1381-84 
slavery in, 17-4678 
statuo of, by Theed, 19-5040 
unknown tracts In, 9-2362 
waterfalls in, 13-3400 
see also Carthage, South Africa 
AMoaanst see Smplo Cornelius 
After-lmagM, on the retina, 12-3046 
Agamemnon, Greek hero, 1-73 
Agulo, falry-ring, poisonous fungus. 

18-fare 4880 
see also Mushrooms 
A6ratlavBi see Mushrooms 
Agate, precious stone, 19-3798; 24-6377 
AgaU^ Bt., 8 toi 7 of, 4-1029 
Age, Augustan, 8-686 
golden. 17-4636 
guessed by cards, 98-6788 
of tree, 4-919 
old, 11-2909 

Agonk in India, 6-1628 
Ago of XanoeoBoo, painting, by Reynolds, 

IS-frontis. 

Ag09i the dork, 18-4172 

Aj^andex, Greek sculptor, 18-4178 

Aglnooart, battle of, 3-774 

“Agnea Cfray," by BrontS, 10-2626 

AgWM, Xiady, character In “ Pendennls,” 13-3516 

Agnes, of no Bnow, child-heroine, 13-8295 

AgnoB. Bl., statue of, 18-4676 

AgontI, an animal, S-679, 052 
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Lcnk city In India, 0*1636 ^ 

kmamoBtoi AxiatUlMh and yellow fever. 
10-3235-36 

Lfrleola, In England, 1-210: 0-683 
larlenltiurei oolleKes for, 17-4670 
“n Alaska, 16-4058 _ 

In Canada, S1-6S46; 00-6780 
In France, 0-2424 
In Spain, 13-3347 

of Indians, 1-16 . , _ jt am cam 

Urrlonltoxe, OoUeffe of, InCanada, 01-6610 
SrlenltnM. V. «. Sepactmeat of, 6-1437; 7-1692 
kgrinony, nowers of, 11^4134 
see also Hemp-aBrlmony 
UrrlBOliw, Roman empress, 0-538 

Mr AiUMw, Shakespearian charac- 

mhu^toi^BulIlOi rebellion of, 8{^162 
^£^inierns, Sins, thought to be Xerxes, 00-516,, 
UiM, king of Judah, 10-4966 - -n-n 

Uimed, Prtaoe, In “ Magto Carpet, 7-1710 
Ihmedebadi temples of, 10-3025 .... 

iiiiHwiaw. bad god of darkness, 10-8080 
Uiweahf Eskimo doll, 13-faoe 3434, 8437 
li, a sloth, 4-878 

Ubek, Mameluke captain, 11-2940 
llbonitOi town In Porto Rico, 8-2157 
•AMs," by Verdi, 13-3294 

UdaB, missionary to England, 0-468, al-aoo^ 
Uloa qniif, legend of. 0 t2«3 
UnOB, early Japanese, 15-3803 
Ux, action of compressed, 0-2243 
acts as blanket, S-812 
and blood, 8*1430 
and mirages, 03-6067 

and sound-waves. 17-4579, 19-4870, 48<9 
as food, 11-2728 
as supporting moaiunif 14-dao?* 

Sm'pJSfiS’ W-“m. M-640., 

cug5i.’S?'&a'V»H4, 

density of, 4-i) 11, 91»■ 8a;6 87n 
different levels of, 4-1084, 30-6870 
disappearance of. 17-4688 
fliMNnlvuil in Wtttor«. 14-HioU 
expansion of, 03-6989 

experiments with, 30-6921 
fresh. 7-1805: l«-4«27,-__ 
fresher after rain, 7-1877 
Sfses of. 4-906, 5-1243. 1246 
hSairh a.ul.^4-908 7-1803 

hcfd'ahouteaAh', 19-5026. see also Atmosphere 

house of 

in seaweed, 

In the lungs, 7-1^650 

last man and, 99-6890 

lightness of Impuj’?- ,«»« 

liquid, 3-608: 5-124a 16-4082. 4086 

never used up, 8-2084 

none on moon, 

part of the earth, 9-324; 3-647 

S?e*’s“ura o"; “111? 8-1589; 9.22t«. 10-2536; 

*^ 15-3977. see also Pressure, al tnosplierlc 

punned hy forests, 19-3127 

rareness of. 19-322J 

resistance of, 4-1086, 14-8672, aon 

sailing In a sea of. 1-171 

8p^"§c*^avl'gr^of,^lM8M-29 

stSft“ln eartJJ’and'alr {-hanKhig places. 8-1160 

l-e^lt 3.2082 

tides of, l*;!®.,,- 

4-911-12. 1081-86. 

13-3389, 14-3774 

jgassisr'«si^hV‘‘ 

ISasra >m* 

empty mg, 2^4087 oa.«»i2 

Aii^-xooiBi a submarine, 04-6312 
Alx-sactt of birds, 6-1603, 7-1648, 1761 

AJwWBbBrltlirti, ^6276 

Improvement of, ane 

for diver, 34-6814, 8816 


English astronomer, . 


Ais-Tssssloi see AIm 

Alxy, ns OsoM 7^ 

AlK-to?^peM'aM7nM town. ^^763; Jf41l02 
Alk-to-OhapMs, njiM «t, and effects, 3-668; 

4-896 

Akbar, the Great MogOl. 7-1716-16 
Akela, a wolf, in story of MowglU 38-6^38 
Aklba. a Jewish rabbi. 2fH14t6 
Akkad. Asiatic oountiy, X3-4860 
Akkadian. language, 19-4888 
2U| Arabic for " the,’’ 3-2260 
Alabwoia, admission of, 7-1886; 13-3480 
boll-weevil In, 18-8206 
capltol of, 33-5966 
cotton manufactures of, 1(^8684 
Creek rising In, 3-1399 
description of, 3^6960 
flower of, 00-6816 
Iron of, 10-2678: 00-6689 
secession of, 8-2044; 13-3498; 88-6967 
Alabama, ship, 8-2049, 2062 
Alabaster, what it Is, 7-1816 
Aladdin, and the Wonderful t,amp. 1-89 
Alamaoe Oveek, defeat on, 4-998 
Alatoon, Pedro Antonio de, Spanish writer, 

90- 5316 

Alarle. Gothic leader, 3-635 
Alarm-oloek, 6-1538 
Alaska, and cadets, 18-4736 
birds of. 7-1646. 1902 
bought, 13-3493 
fish In, 15-4060 

flsheries of. 10-2703 -■ 

furs In, 13-4833, 4837; 19-6078 
glaciers in, 10-2631 
gold In. 10-2678. 90-5319 
history of. 8-2147-49. 10-2443; 13-4067 
purchase of, 16-1058 
school-republic In, 94-6390 
size of. 9-238% 
volcanoes In, 1-13 
Washington’s birthday In, 17-4466 
why Inula Is hotter than, 4-1084 
Albanl, Madame, a singer. 9(^5298 
coslutiies of, 13-3245 
history-Of. 1-132; 13-3247 
AHHHiy, Dnke of, Shakespearian character, 

3-641 

Albany, history of, 8-281; 18-4786, 4768 
see also Foit Nassau 
Albew Begency, political ring, 18-476/ 
Albatross, a bird, 7-1639-41, 39-5753: 93-6034 
Albsmarls, Snlca of, 3-.527, 681 

see also Monk. George „ 

Albert, character In ■' Count of Monte Cristo, 

17-4436 

Albert, emperor of .Mi^sU-la, 11-2898 
Albert X. king of the Uelglans. 14-J548 
Alberta, cattle range-, of, 5-1277 
education in, 91-5401 
Indians In. 10-2577, 2.579 
population of, 14-3731 

productions of, 93-Bfi92, 6094 ^ 

province of, 1-230, 6-1280; 8-1918, 14-373-. 

91- 6012 

trees of. 14-3731 
university In, 91-5402 
woman suftrage in, 6-1164 
Albert Barbor, In Arctic, 3-1914 
Albertlter. kind of coal, 91-5648 
Albert Cand, In Arctic Canada, 8-1914 
Albert Memorial, In London, lf*B040, 504t. 
Albert Hyansa, Hake, discovered by Baker. 

9-302; 19-4308 
Albl, cathedral of. 9-2422 
Albion, name for England, 6-1688 
Albnera, battle of. 17-4366 „ ,o,^. 

Albnmen, the white of egg, 6-1688, 13-8234, 

13-3275: 31-6618 
Albumins, are protelds. 9-2366 
AJohemlstt, of old, 8-1960 
Aloksmy. an unreal science, 8-1960 
AlmbMes, Greek statesnian, 5-1320 
Aleokol, a politon, 7-1 88'l-90, 18-4691 
and Maraifiori runner, 19-8181 
Chemistry of alcohols, 7-1889 

17-4876; 13-4879; 91-6440; 83-6018 
enemy of life, 
for drying purooses, 8-119* 
from sugar, 83-5992 
habit of. 3^629^ 


In milk, 11-2821 
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Aloobol) In thermometers, 8>1938; 17-4395 
made by yeast, 4-821, 909; 18-3233 
not a food, 18-3183, 13-3416 
Hmellfl of alcohol, 18-4636 
npeclflc gravity of, 18-8827, 3828 
spot on wood, 81-S644 
Aloor, B star, 10-263:), 2645 
Aloott, Bronson, philosopher, 8-2099 
Aloett, Bonlsa u., American writer, 8-2097-98; 

18-4670, 80-5169 
AlonlB, a monk, 8-3068 
Aloyoae, a Plemde, 13-3374 
Aldeharnii, u. star, 9-2250, 10-2642, 2645 
Aldohvttss, Chemical substances, 7-1891 
Aider, a tree, 13-3262, 80-5352 
see also Black-alder, t'lcthra 
Aldennlrs Copse, In “ Water Babies," 18-3832 
Aldrloh, Thomas BsUay, American author, 6-1621 
poems, see I'octry Index 
Alseto, ship, 10-2489 
Ale-hoof: see (Iroiind-ivy, 17-435.5 
Alsmannl, In Switzerland, 18-2984, 2986 
Alort, ship, 6-1398. 31-5460; 84-6238 
Alsntisn Islands, end of America, 8-2147 
foxes on, 19-5078 

Alensadsr ^ exur of llussiii, 14-3728 
Alsnsndsr XX, czar of Itua.sia, reign of, 13-3242; 
14-.3729. 15-380:. 

Alexander XXX, ckhi of Itiissla, and rinlund, 
18-3805 

Alsxsndsr, king of (Ti-eeee, 13-3247 
Alexander 1, king of Scots, reign of, 18-3134 
Alenander XX, king of ,>4catlan<l, reign of, 18-3138 
Alexander ZXX, king of Scotland, reign of, 1S^3136 
Alexander OT, pope of Itome, 19-5100, 5102 
Alexander the Oreat, and Alexandria, 33-5783 
and Juduh, 84-6332 
eniciald worn by, 84-6380 
life of. 5-1323-26; 7-1714; 16-4172: 18-4862; 

30- 5147, 5149, 5154, 5209 
statue of, 31-6539 

stories about, 15-3936; 81-6565, 5567-68 
Alexander, Kre. Cecil Braaoss, hymns of, 8-2016 
poems' see Poetry Index 
Alexander, 3. W., American painter, 7-1688; 
16-1202, 4256, 4258 

Alexander, Sir WUllem, and Nova Scotia, 3-558; 

31- 6543 

Alexander Archipelago, off North America, 
8-2148 

Alaxendrln, hlshu]i of: see Albanusliis 
Alexeadrla, lOgyptum seaport, 16-4302, 4301, 
18-4862; 18-5039, 88-6786 
Alaxendrln Bay, pleasure resort, 83-6123 
Alexandria Canal, building the, 81-5422 
Alaids, czar of Itussla, died from eating mush¬ 
rooms, 19-4883 

Alfalfa, a forage plant, 9-2384; 88-5716 
Alfred, a chief, 8-465 
» Alfred," a pl.i.y, 14-3766 
Alfred, problem cnticerning, 3-491 
Alfred, ship, 13-3004; 81-5192 
Alfred the Oreat, king of England, and Kngllsh 
books, 15-3936 
and Ohthere, 81-5456 
heirs of. 18-3133 

Incident.^ in reign of, 8-465, 468; 3-592, 695; 
5-1354; 14-3652 

Algeria, .Vrablan p.itriot of. 15-4026 
nellogrnphlng In. 17-4441 
In Afrleii, 16-4308 

Alglera, city of Africa, 16-4301, 4307 
fort of, 83-6022 
I'Yench r«dony, 9-2425-26 
In “ Tarturln of Tarascon," 18-4648. 
pirates of, 13-3490 
Algol, a star, 10-2640, 2643, 2645 
Algonanin Park, In Ontario, 1-226 
Algmunine, Indian tribe, 1-21; S-Siie, 10-2576; 
11-2784 

Alhamma, palace of. 13-3342, 3348; 88-6849 
Ali, a caliph, 15-3858 
All, prince In “Magic Carpet,” 7-1710 
AU Baha, and the Forty Thieves, 1-209 
Alloa, and Lewis Carroll, .6-1477. 1482 
Alloa, heroine of Cooper’s novels, 1-197 
"AUea's AdTentnrsrs In Wonderland," 6-1476, 
1482; 11-2963; 18-3089, 3156 
Allen end Sedition Zinwe, 6-1396: 13-3489 
All Bnsha, character In "Count of Monte 
Crksto," 17-4432 

AHeh a n , Beon, poems: see Poetry Index 

AUeen, Mm., d«.. 

7-1777 


ioincstlc la ** Old Mortality,” 


.xaaJ, burns from, 18-5032 
free in soap, 9-2261; 13-3226 
poisoning bjr, 18-6033 
what it is. 7-1813, 1816 
Allwllss, or bases, 13-3386 
All, we want, 13-3509 
Alia, king of Northumberland, 8-495 
AUah, Mohammedan Uod, 6-1549,,,18-3030 
AUalonestone, In “ Water I4ables,” 15-3839 
Allan, Sir WUllun, his picture of Sir Walter 
Ihiutt, 9-2323 

Allna-a-Bal^ and Robin Hood, 10-1631 
Allegheny BConntalns, ants of, 11-2968 
Allegheny Blyer, Washington crossing, 3-780 
Allegory, poetic, 3-697 
AUmtl, Antonio ( see Correggio 
AUelnle: ace Wood-sorrel 
Allen, and piano-frame, 5-1088 
Allen, Bthan, and Tlconderoga, 4-1000, 7-1832 
statue of. 19-5006 
Allenknket Birer, In Alaska, 8-2140 
AUarton, Bllen P., poems: see Poetry Index 
Alley-Poet I see Carey, Henry 
All-rether: see udin 
AUlanos, ship, 18-3006 
AlUee, during Great War, 13-3247 
Alligator, reptile, 1-12, 57, 8-1213. 1321 
skin for gloves, 18-3106 
AUlarator-woodt see Li(|Uldamljar 
Allugham, WllUam, poems: see Poetry Index 
AUltaratlon, use of, 8-477 
AlUnm, a plant, 7-1738 
Alloeanme, prehistoric animal, 80-5334 
Alloys, of metals, 7-1888 

AUBton^Waahliigton, American artist, 16-1318-19 
“ All'e Well that Ends WeU,” by Shakespeaie, 
8-328 

Alma, passage of the. 14-3729 
Almagro, Diego del, and Peru, 17-4.'il(i 
Alma Water, statue, by Pronch, 18-4670 
A l manaoe, history of, 7-1675; 8-1960 
stamp taiC on, 4-995 
Alma radeuptorle, hymn, 8-499 
Alma-Tadema, Wise Banrenoe, poems: .sec 
Poetry Index 

Alma-Tadema, Ur Banrenoo, his painting of 
Cleopatra, 88-5787 
Almond, a nut, B-1998, 2004 
burnt almonds, 14-3652 
In Morocco, 16-4301 
Almonry, Caxton’s preH.s In. 14-3613 
Almos, Hun leader, 11-2898, 31-5652 
Aloe, u.<;ed as a charm, 3-790 
■‘Alone," by Harland, 8-2098 
Alphabet, curious things about, 13-3135 
ueuf and dumb, 80-6251 
how to learn, 1-259 
Morse, 17-4444, 4446 
of flags, 14-3783-84 
origin of, 3-688; 13-3482 
wizard's, 81-5452 
Alphard, a star, 10-2639 
Alphens, rlvcr- god, ia-3063 
Alphoneo ZXXX, king of Spain, 13-3346 
Alpines, cultivation of, 8-1944 
Alps, and Italian Irrigation, 31-6416 
boring through. 84-6259 
flight over, 1-177 
forestry In, 18-3129 
Hannibal crossed, 80-5276-76 
mountains, 88-5841 

NaiM>leon crossing th& 9-2286, 2288, 17-4;i6.' 
of Scandinavia, 14-3661 
passes of, 18-3073 
picture, 8-431 

snow and Ice In, 10-2630-32 
the Swiss, 18-2981, 2988 
Alsaoe, history of, 9-2290; 10-2659, 2600 
Alsnoo-Bomiae, crown-land of, 10s2600 
history of, 11-2708 

Altai Wonntains, In Asia, 15-3798, 3923. 3926 
Altalr, a star, 10-2641 

Altamonxt, Golonel, character In “ Pendennis,’’ 

13- 3620 

"Alton Books," by Kingsley, 9-2328 
Alnm, for Alpine scene, 18-4704-06 
from coal-tar, 3-416 
Alnmlanm, lightest metal, 17-41.'9 
production of, 10-2686 
Hpecifle gravity of, 16-3828 
spoons of, 18-4806 

Alvn, Dnks of, and the Netherlands, 1-134; 

14- 3544 

ruler of Spain, 80-6225 
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Anuitei, mup, and Raleigh. M.6Z71 
Amalmiui of mercury, 7-1888 
AnuMta, poisonous mushroom. 19-4883 
see also Death-cup, Fly-uiusnroom 
AmaryUls-fauii^, of plants, 18-46S4: 80-6230 
Amaslsi king In Egyptian Princess,” 83-6851 
AxuBTlai character In ‘'Faerie Queene," 3-699 
Amasoa-aats, 11-2972 

AaiMoa Blaer, In South America, d-867; 17-4611; 
18-4606, 4610 

Amasoas, legendary women, 8-227, 497 
queen of, 4-980 
see also Hlppolyte 

Aathossador, appointment of U. S., 6-1435 
French, and Bllzabeth, 4-867 
tried by Supreme Court, 6-1437 
Aaibaoaadors, Hall of the. In Alhambra, 13-3342 
Aaiber, and electricity, 3-688, 6-1449, 8-2101; 
80-5365 

Ambergris, product of whale, 4-1069, 1071 
Ambrose, Bt., made a bishop, 16-1030-31 
wrote hymns. 8-2013 
‘‘AmeUa,’’ by Fielding, 7-17 lO 
Amelia Court Koneo, Lee iit, 8 - 20 .'( 
Amendmeate, to the United Status Constitution, 
eleventh, 6-1437-38 
twelfth, 6-1437-38 
thirteenth, 6-1438 
fourteenth, 6-1438 
tltteenth, 6-1438 
sixteenth, 6-1437-38 
seventeenth, 6-1437 

Ameahotep XIZ, and Egyptian art, 16-4172 
Amenophls XZ, king of Egypt, 83-6189 
Amoaophls III, Egyptian klqg, 18-4962 
America, and Charles V, 10-2^556 
and Cermaiiy, 10-2555 
and war of Spanish succession, 10-2.’'i60 
HiilmalH In, 1-56. 156-69, 162; 8-405-08. 110, 412, 
414, 3-630-32, 686, 802; 4-874, 878, Ifllt, 1016, 
1018, 1073-7.6; 13-3362-64; 81-5576, 33-5801 
birds of, 7-1755; 8-1972, 1976, 1978, 1980, 

9-2218. 2338; see also Birds 
British colonies In, 31-5410 
building homes in-the new land, 3-r>21 
butterflies and moths of, 18-3019-21 
Coast eaten away. 18-3033 
colonies in, 4-1035 
discovery of, 1-62 
disease in, 11-2801-02 
early settlements, 8-272, 523-25 
explorers and what they found, 8-2T1 
first legislature of, 8-52 I 
hsh of, 10-2709 
flag of, 7-1661 
fos..,lls of, 14-3667 
fruits in, 3-619 
gems of, 84-6379-83 
Germans in, 11-2771 

gold of, 80-5318-21, see also Alaska, Call- 
fornin. etc. 

lit.story of. JO-4077-78 

horse in, 83-6063, 6068 

ice-sheei covered, 1-14; sec nlso Glaciers 

insects of, 13-3301, 3306. see also Inserts 

Iron in, 88-5688 

.lews in, 84-6338 

land before the white men came. 1-9 
map of forests and doserls, 18-3129 
monasteries of, 16-4029 
mussels In, 15-3862 
named, 1-65 
natives of. 1-15 
nuts of, 8-1997 
piano-making in, S-1088 
pioneers of, 84-6249 
plants of. 18-4652 
possessions overseas, 8-2t47 
reptiles of, 6-1213-14, 1219-21 
Hevolution. see Revolution, American 
rubber grown in, 14-3.'>69 
serpents of, 6-1384-85 
settlers in, 9-531 
shrubs of, 17-4557 
sponges from, 19-4269 
statue of. 19-6040 
struggle for the continent, 4-893 
taxation of colonies, 4-950 
time-belts of, 3-688 
trees of, 80-6337, 31-5429 
undeveloped folk In, 91-6441 
unknown tracts, 8-2362 
war with France, 4-993 
see also Canada, Columbus Day. Tfnlted 
States, etc. 


“Aaiulaai” by Smith 18-3068 

Amedeo, an englne,^806 _ 

Ametloaa Har imaimafj and the West, 7-1340 
Amerleaa aeagae, and baseball, 80-6247 
AaMrieoa VoMaia of HatanU Wotocy, in New 
York, 19-6013 

Amerlcoai, In Canada, as>6S46^ 

Ameziad, American Indiana, X-16 
A me thyet, precioua 8too^S4-6S77, 3379 
Aawthyet Igoaatalaa, in Texas, 84-6S79 
Amheret (gefikey), Xiovd, governor of Quebec, 
3-755, 4-898 

Amlel, Oiovaaat Batteata, Italian astronomer, 

9- 2332 - 

Amlole, Bdmoado de, Italian writer, 19-4992; 
30-6316 

Amleas, cathedral of, 9-2422; 19-4173 
French city, 8-2422 
AailebiW, Swiss village, 88-5844 
Aauaoa. temple of the god, 18-4840, face 4848 
Aauaonla, anhydrous, In Ice-niaklng, 14-3768-6S 
cleanser, 8-2251 
from gas-inaklng, 8-416 
In coking, 83-5689 
salts of, 13-3363 
volatile alkali, 8-1246; 7-1815 
AmmnaltloB, source of, 9-416 
Amoeba, animal, 4-1020; 6-1121; 8-2077; 10-2472 
u Aatoag aiy Booha,” by J. H. Lowell, 6-1018 
Amoret, Mdy, character in " Faerie Queene." 
3-697, 701 

Amovlte, type of. 18-4847 
Amory, character In “IVndcniiia” 13-3618 
Amory, Blaaoba, character In " Pendennls,” 
13-3518 

Amphlbiaaa, age of. 4-874 

group of vertebrates, 3-672-74; 6-1215; 

10- 2464; 14-3666 
origin of, 3-801 

Amj^tnde, of idiiind. 19-4871, 6061 
Aaiatardam, port of Holland, 10-2604; 14-.‘i6.78, 
3540. 8542, 3546-47, 3548 
Ama Darla, river in Asia, 15-3924, 393.7 
Amnlat, stones used as, 84-6379-80 
Amoadsaa, Oapt. BoaUU Arctic explorer, 9-23.'!2; 
81-5457, 5460, 6461 

Amur Blvar, in Asia, 14-3729. 16-3803 
Aaiy, character in “I-lttle AVomeii," 8-3099. 
80-5169 

Aaacharlas see Water-thyme 
Aaaooada, copper-works at, 10-2685 
Aaaooada, a serpent, 6-1380-81, 1387 
” Aaaoraoa la Btoavoa,” tune of “ Htar-Bpangled 
Banner,” 13-8052 

Aaaestbatlo, that produces sleep, 18-46.72-33 
value of. 18-3228 
AaaoM, Arab tribe, 33-6097 
Aaagramo, as a pustime, 19-5037 
from Shakespeare, 91-5452 
solutions of, 19-6133 
Aaalyda, of spectra, 11-2739 
see also Spcctrnim analysts 
AnamonhOMSi see I’lctiires, distorted 
Aaapliyiaals, a treatment for disease, 84-6368 
■' An Appeal to Koavea,” motto, 81-6492 
AaatoliaB, Salat, hymns tvrltten by, 8-201.7 
Anatomy, ■■onipdi-utive, 4-866 
stildles of, 18-4630-31 
Aaoeetore, worship of. 1-18 
•< AaoMtrean,’’ by arlUparzer, 13-3396 
Aaohlses, Trojan hero. 80-5272 
Aaebor, of a ship, 18-4619-20 
tiding at, 18-4819 
shin drags her, 18-4619 
"AaoleaC Haider,'’ of Coleridge, 16-4112 
Aaeoa, hospital, 31-5598-99 
Aaeoa, ship, 1-84 

Aadaluela, province of, 13-3339-40 
Aadonaatt, in Switzerland, 93-5847 
Aademoa, nuin, Danish author, 9-1478, 91-6474 
statue of, 14-3668 

Aadonoa, Aleaaader, poems; see Poetry Index 
Aadema, BtoJor rxobert), defence of Ft 
Sumter, ^2056 ■ 

Aadan Vauatatais, of South America. 7-1897; 
17-4506, 4611, 19-5077 

Andrd, Bbijor goha, British spy. 18-3920-21 
monument to, 18-3921 
Aadrea Darla, ship, 19-8004 
AadrOa (S. A), balloon expedition of, 81-5460 
Sdreer, Bt., apostle, cross of, 4-1043; 8-1239; 
9-2364; 81-5492 
crucifixion of. 8-2364 
in Scythia, 9-2361 
wrote hymn, 8-2013 
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Ajtdnw XZ, kins’ of lluiisary, 11.-2900; S1*SSS1 
AjidroelM. and the Jiun, 18-t78$ 

AadMmuMlM, wife of Fleutor, 1*74 
AiUlroiiMda, a conutellutlon, 10>li84il, 11>8847 
AndmiMda, legend of, 4*i0&9; 13-3373 
Andros, Six Edmimdi colonial governor, a-533 
Ane, et Jupiter, 31-5533 
et le C'heval, 18-4798 
et la Chlon, 18-4798 
Aneaioas, legend of. 13-3310 
Aaeaunie, a plant, 11-2880: 30-6228 

see nluo Hue-anemone, Hea-anemone, Star- 
llower. Wood-anemone 
Aneroldi aee Uaionteter, aneroid 
Aagel, of the dlmplen, 9-3177 
with the lute, S-froiillH. 

Aagela, character in " Kaerie t}iieenc," 3-700 
Aagellcs, the -a I Id, 18-6093 

Aaarelloo, rxs, Italian artist, 11-3797; lS-4033, 
4035; 19-6100; 33-6933 
use of wood-sorrcl, 13-3066 
Aagel Xomuntenti see Cawnporc, massacre of 
AagelOi and Claudio’s sister, 3-660 
Angelo, Hhakespearlan character, 3-661 
Angel of Bes-th, statue, by French, 18-4670 
Anger, and Krowllng, 18-4693 
emotion of, 30-6189 
Jldigle, how to draw angles, 9-481 
measurement of, 3-812 
size of, 11-2734 

Angler, and the little flsli, 10-3879 
Angler-flsli, description of, 3-377, 10-3607-08 
Angles, children and I’ope (Iregory, 3-l'Vl; 
13-3076: 18-4793 

Kuropesn people, 9-466; lO-2549-.'iO; 14-3662; 
17-1370 

AngUcane, In Canada, 14-3733 
Anglo-Saxon, language, 17-4463 
Anglo-Saxon Ohronlole, writton, 3-569, .692 
Angola, I’oitugiiese eulony, 16-4308 
Aagnlili, king of Ireland, and Tristram, 13-3382 
Anunalonlea, skeletons of, 8-2410 
Animals, age of, 9-2349 
alphabet of, picture, 1-359 
aquatic, 9-2404 bis, 2405 
arctic, 13-3361 
armoi-ed, 10-3611 
as Indian signs, 93-6874 
association in, 19-4996 
boring. 1(K2615 
born blind? 7-1885 
brains of, 14-3687, 3689, 3691 
carnivorous, 8-3079, 3173 
carry seeds, 18-3813 
caught for soo, 94-6341 
centre of gravity, lG-3844 
changes of, 10-2470 
classihcntlon of, 3-671 
cold-blooded, 3-571 
development of, 141-3668 
domestic, in America, 1-15, 17 
dreams of, 17-4488 
exhibits of, 30-6330 
eyes of vertebrate, 13-4261, 4263 
fat of, used for lamps, 3-669 
feeling of, 1-170 
first living, 3-377 
food of, 10-3473; 16-4111 
fought In Coliseum, 3-03.'i 
fur-bearing, 18-4060; 19-5076 
hearing of, 18-3916 
herbivorous, 8-3079 
Imaginary, 1-216 
In balloon ascent, 83-6810 
In race, 18-4613 
Indian stories of, 8-1105, 1110 
Influence of food on, 13-3372 
Intelligence of, 17-4687 
Invertebrate, 10-2463 
killing for food. 13-3271 
ladAr of life. 3-670, 674 
life of, 1-186 

living In the sea, 4-1088-87 

most like men, 8-625 

of potatoes!, 8*1803 

of IhexetL 9-2404 bis, 2405 

pain ftitby. lS-4692 

partnorships of, 9-2408-10; 10-2612, 2614 

pictures of, as symbols, 13-34.79 

prehistoric, 1-13, IS, 206 

pOMsrved in Yellowstone Park, 3-687 

ri^sonlng of, 18-4693 

Meke that look like. 8-1313 

sacrednesB of, 6-1638 

sacrifices to, 10-2579 


Axlmols, sculptors of, 18-4670 
sensitive to weather, M-2993 
some very strange beasts. 4^1011 
stuHTed cloth: see Toy-Zoo 
summer and ‘winter sleep of, 94-6371 
talk of, 6-1287: 6-1412; 81-5506 
temperature of, 4-873 
that change their coats, 18-3444 
that feed and clothe us, 3-406 
tliat fly and burrow. 3-801 
that lived before man, 1-50, 52 
that puzzle us, 4-878 
that serve man, 8-287 
that work for Mature, 1-161, 167 
that yield furs, 19-5073 
thought of, 6-1412 
unknown, 83-6997 
vertebrate, 0-2077; 10-2463 
warm-blooded. 3-377; 3-671-72 
wear light coats in snowy countries, 7-1792 
-with wonderful coats, 13-3444-4.S 
young, 31-6638, 5661 
AmS) a bird, 9-3343 
AxJon, Boass of. In Italy, 19-3083 
A^e, bones of. 10-3571, 2573-74; 16-4201 
^raln of, 17-4383 
AaUst, and the crows, 24-6292 
Anna, of Hohemla, married Ferdinand of 
Austria, 11-2898, 2903 

Anna, of Hohemla, married Kichard II, 11-2903 
JUuMls, of Stow, 81-5484 

Anna^Us, Vd., naval academy al, 18-4736, 1741, 

AnnapoUa, Bova BooUa, history of. 80-6386. 
91-6643 

Annapolis Boxal, village of, 31-5545 
Annapolis ▼alley, In Nova Scotia, l-23;t 
Ann Aiiior. university at, 17-4071 
Anns, czarina of Hussla, 14-3736 
Anno (of Norway), married James 1, of Scot¬ 
land, 14-3663 

Anne, qu< eu of Kngland, and the linchess of 
Marlborough, 18-4686 
as Mrs. Bull, 9-2362 

character In “Henry Esmond,” 13-3309 
incidents of life, 4-1040, 1043. 6-1113 
•I Anne of Oelerstem,” story of, 6-1496 
Annelids, tube-forming, 9-face 2404 
Annexatloiit see Tesas, history of 
‘‘Annie Banrle,” song, 14-3769 
Annnals, flowers, 1-249; 3-617, 732, 18-3814, 

4014 

Annunciation, cathedral of the, 16-3802 
Annnnslo, Oabrlale d’, Italian writer, 30-6315 
Anode, positive pole, 18-4806 
Anophelao, mularia-carrying mosquito. 

18-3301-03 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 18-479.3 
Answers, magic, 8-2143 
Antarotio, birds of, 6-1510, 7-1640-41 
explorations In, 9-2362, 31-6469 
Antorotle Ocean, animals in, 4-1076 
Antares, a constellation, 10-2641 
Ant-eater, an animal, 4-874'76. 1016-17; 

11-3967; 14-3668 
see also Echidna 

Anteloi^, ship. In “Uulllver's Travels,” 8-1333 
Antelopes, animals, 8-411, 412; 11-38.34 
/■apturlng. 84-6344 
Antenn*. of ants, 11-2970-71 
of centipedes, 13-3356 
of Insects, 13-3014; 39-6813 
Antbsm, British national, 9-2362 
Anthers, of flowers, 6-1340; 16-4206 
of orchids, 17-4479 
see also Stamen 
AntUons, walking. 13-3194 
Ant-blUs, bulldli^ of, 11-2967 
Anthony, Susan B., and woman-suffrage, 13-31'21 
ikathrox, disease of live-stock, 84-6364 
Antloosn, Island of, visited, 8-5S4 
Antloyolones, cause of, 10-2586 
Antlstim, battle of, 8-2046 
Antlarone, sacrifice of the Thebans, 8-476 
AntlgoBM, king of Macedonia, 80-6209 
Antimony, a metal, 9-2428; 10-2880 
In Canada, 91-5548 
Antlooh, and the Crusades. 0-1652 
In '^en Hur,” 30-6269 
ibithielms, of Syria, reign of, 1-127; 34-6332 
Antlpater, Idumeean ruler of Jews, 84-6332 
Antlpholns, Shakespearian character, 3-638 
Anttpodes ZslandB, 6-1488 
■■ AnSqnory,** by Scott, 8-1487; 7-1668, 1667 
Anttseptlo, camphor Is an, 16-4117 
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ABtlMptlOi In boapltals, 8*^6916 
meaning of, 8-2080 
ABtl-alaTexsr, movement, t-iei* 

ABtl-tozUii for disease, 84-6808 
Antlvaxl, port of Montenegro. 18-8244 
ABtlevsi or deer, 8-412 
Ant-lion, an Insect, 13-8301, 3305- 
Antofagasta, on the Chilean coast, 18-4606 
Antofagasta, province of, 88-6366 
Antoinette, a monoplane, 1-180 
Antonello, Italian artist, 5-1174 
Antonlnes. Roman emperors, 8-541 
Antoninas Mas, emperor of Rome, 8-641 
Aaftonlo, of the Bridge, 5-1170 
AntoalOr Shakespearian character, 8-330, 446; 
3-639 

Antonins, Karons, Roman commander, 3-441,635 
Antong, Kark, Roman general, 17-4536; 80-6860, 
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"Antong and Olsopatm,” by Shakespeare, 
18-4863 

Ants, and boll-weevil, 13-3300 
and colors, 14-3778 
ant and the dove, 80-5388 
ant and the grasshopper, 5-2179 
as pests, 4-1018 
us pets, 15-3963 
communication of, 88-6818 
eggs of, 11-2969-70 
formic acid In, 3-816 
life of, 11-2965 
slaves of, 39-6813 
vision of, 16-4262 
see also Termites 
Ants'-nssts. rove-bcctle In, 13-3806 
Antwerp, kind of pigeon, 9-2217 
Antwarp, port of Belgium, 14-3638, 3540, 3646; 
83-6148 

printing in, 14-3611 
Anvil, bone of the ear, 15-3912, 3916 
AnvU, in “ Table Round,” 4-881-82 
Analetg: see Worry 
■' Aorangl: ” see Cook, Mount 
Aorta, an artery, 6-1697; 16-4201 
Aonda, character in " Round the World,” 19-4918 
Apaches, Indian tribe, 1-16 
ApeUes, Creek painter, 17-4589. 18-4626 
Apennines, mountains In Italy, 18-3074 
Apes, and young, 91-5663-64 
ape and the wedge, 83-6133 
capture of. 34-6244 
centre of gravity of, 15-3884 
crying of, 30-5397 
language of, 16-4023 
inan-like, 11-2830 
teeth of, 8-2078-79 
use of arms, 14-3600 
various, 3-625, 671 
see also Monkeys 
Aphldss, eggs of, 11-2971 

killed by other Insects, 13-3299-3302 
Aphis, cow of ants, 11-2969, 2971-73 
Aplstns, a flsh, 10-face 2600 
Apollo, and CyparissuK, 88-6776 
god of the sun, 6-1526 
temple of, near Phlgaleela, 16-4171 
ApoUodoms, architect, 19-50 tl 
ApoUgon, character In “ Pilgrim's Progress,” 
6-1128-29 1181 

Apostate: see Julian, the Apostate, Wentworth, 
Thomas 

Apostles, In Bngland, 9-2351 
Apostle to tbs ndlansi see Eliot, John 
Apostrophe, and will, 88-6743 
Apparatns, simple copying, 5-1303 
Appetite, os guide for food, 13-3273 
see also Food, real value of 
Applon Wag, of Rome, 4-1030; 98-5926, 6930 
Apple, Adam's: see Larynx 
and candle triek, 89-6923 
and Justinian’s wife, 18-3189 
blossoms of, 15-3816; 16-4134; 88-6816-16 
browns when bitten, 88-5723 
Burbank’s varieties of, 14-3561 
cutting without peeling. 81-6446 
drawing or painting an, 1-267 
ducking for, 88-6923 
golden apples, 7-1710; 14-8622 : 80-6186 
in America, 3-649 
In ” Magic Carpet,'’ 7-1711 
in story of William Tell, I-ISO 
In United States, 8-2386 
Inseots destructive to. 19-3206 
life history of, pletures, 8-667-68 


Apple, of HesperidSA 13-3814 * 

poring, 33-5923 
pussle abeuL UtlO 
ripening ot. 17-4888 
rosy, ai-647| 
shot at by TelL MIOS 
water In, 5-1183 
Western, 33-6714 
where does It eome from? 6-1169 
where grown, 3-649 
why It falls, 8-318, 322 
with monogram, 84-6381 
Appls-dnmpUng, the first, 34-6389 
Appis-ploksr, easily mads, 83-6084 
Apple-womaui, figure of, 34-6282 
AppUqnd-work, table-cover In, 13-6030 
Appomattox Court Bones, surrender at. 3-787, 
789; 8-2054, 2056; 13-3498; 17-4466 
Apprentiee, for fur-traders, 18-4838 
the brave, 17-4449 

Apprentloe-bog, and his master’s children. 
18-3070 

Apricots, where grown, 3-64S 
April, blrthstone for, 84-6377 
name of, 17-46,'ia 

Apron, black-smith’s, standard of Persia, 80-6166 
Apteryx, a bird, 1-51, 6-1504, 1608-09 
A^namarlne, a gem, 34-0377, 6380 
Agna reglA what it is, S-1317 
Aanarll, Roman firemen, 88-6756 
Aoniurtam, fresh-water, 7-1739 

in New York, 19-6009 , 

salt water, or marine, 17-4492 
Adna-vltB, old name for alcohoUo spirits, 
88—5726 

Adnednot, for New York water, 80-5194 
of Carthage, 18-3127 

Aquinas, Thomas. St., Lippi’s pictures concern¬ 
ing, 19-.'i]0« 

Aqnltanla, ship, 1-83 
Aimbla, and astrology, 8-1960-61 
birds of, 6-1504 
deserts of, 18-3126 
gift of. 83-6788 

history of, 9-2351; 15-3855-57, 3862; 15-4304 
map of, 16-8865 

"Arabian Bights:’’ see Harun-al-Rasohld 
Arabls, a plant, 90-5228 
Arabs, a patriotic Arab, 15-4026 
and astionomy, 7-1670 
and horses, 83-6066 
and Mahomet, 6-1549 
and medicine, 18-4630 
and Rome, 80-5282 
and sugar, 3-703 
and their huises, 8-286 
conquests of, 15-3858 
costumes of. 18-3861 
discovered butler, 6-1132 
in desert, 33-6096-')? 
knowledge of, 15-3860-61 
of Africa, 16-4297 
taught Venetians, 5-1168 
see also Sarai.en.s 
Aragoa, kingdom of, 13-3340 
Aral Boa, in Asia. 15-3924, 3933 
Aram, old name for Syria, 8-1287 
Arang, Hungarian poet, 31-5666 
Ararat, mountain, in Asia, 15-3855 
Atanoanloas, South American natives, 17-4606, 
4612-13, 80-6366 

Arawaks, Indian tribe, 17-4506, 23-6041 
Arbela, battle of, 5-1323, 1326; 30-6148, 5164 
Arbitration, and war, 19-3232 
court and conference of, 94-6298 
of Venezuela dispute, 13-3494 
Arbor Dag, celebration of, 17-4462, 4469 
Arbntbnot. John, English writer, 8-2362 
" dxoades/’ a masque, by Milton, 99-5674 
Arcadia, boar of, 30-6186 
kingdom of, 13-3374 
Arons, son of Jupiter, 13-3374 . , 

Are da Trlqmpks, de I’Btolle. 19-6041: 81-6699 
du Carrous^ 19-6041; 91-5636 
Asak, moved by magnets, 91-6629 
natural 9-424 
Of thefooL 10-2674 
palmar and plantar, 10-4201 
resists breaking, 18-4694 
round or Norman, 3-590 
strength of, 8-2350 
the flat test, 0-3159 
use In buildings. 3-610 

see also Arc doTrlomphe,Sevsru8, arch of. etc. 
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ArohMliOBf (lyaters at, 15<3853-64 
ArolwiroaaiuniB, l-SO 
AroluMptaBTX, flrat of birds, 1«53; 3-801 
Aroluuirslf a flower, 17-4354 
A r o h a a gsl, Uusslan port, 4-869: ls-3805 
ArolUMVOl-lKleluio], cathedral of, 13-3802 
Arober, J. W., drawinKs of, 81-6830 
Arobw, a constellation, 10-3641, 2643 
Arohlmayoi character In " Faerie Queene,” 
3-6^-99 

AroblBMdsB, Greek mathematician, 3-1330, 

7- 1678: 18-3150 

Aroblnelafo, Grecian, in ^Rean Sea, 18-3186-86 
Areblieot, of Cologne cathedral, ie-4340 
AroUteotnre, Arabian, 13-3860 

Byzantine, 18-3187; see also St. Sophia, 
mosque 

Gothic, 13-3270 
Norman style of, 3-590 
Arolte, in ‘‘Canterbury Tales,” 8-497 
Aro-lamp, description, 3-668 
Ani-14rli% use of, 84-6351 
ArooU, battle of, 17-4365 
Areot, battle of. 8-1114; 7-1718 
Arotlo, animals of, 1-161; 8-287, 407-08; 81-6576 
birds of. 7-1902 

Arotle Olrole, mldnifsht sun In the, 14-3661 
Axetlo Cwreati supplies food for cod, 34-6294 
Arotlo Ooeaa, animals in, 4-1078 
carried Russian trade, 14-3724 
Islands in, 8-1920 
Ayotarns, n star, 10-2639-41 
Ardashlxt see Artaxerxes 
Ardea, Camillus at. 14-3594 
Ardetti Xavy, Shakespeare’s mother, 81-5679 
ArdoB, Forest of, 3-637 
Axdoaaos, hlRhlands of, 14-3.139 
Ardrl, high king of Ireland, 81-.'i.';61-52 
Aroai Broca's: see Speech, centre of 
of country, measuring, 80-5290 
silent, of the brain, 14-3090 
" Areopagltloa,” by Milton, 88-6676 
Aroopafns, council for Athens. 83-5676 
Aros, Hold of. 1-204 
ArotlmBa, a nymiih, 13-3063 
Aretbasa, an orclild, 18-3003 
Argali, a kind of sheer>. 8-40K 
Argali, Baniael, expedition of, 3-558 
Argaad, Alu4, invented lump. 3-669 
Argealue AejmltUe, animals of. 3-682 
description, 18-4610 
Germans in, 11-2771 
history of, 17-4614; 80-5361 
soils of, 13-3351 
waterfalls in, 17-4511, 4513 
wheat in, 3-1132; 8-2386 
wool in, im2678 
Argo, constellation, 11-2845-47 
Argo, ship, 1-203 

ArgoL and cream-of-tartar, 13-3386 
ArgolM. Hercules in, 80-518'! 
see also Mycene 

ArgOB, gaseous element, 4-957; 3-1319; 3-1447 
ArgOBaBtS, Cepheus and, 13-3374 
A^a, king of. 4-1051 
sculpture In. 10-4172 
Argna, Greek hero, 1-203 
Argna, dog of iriysses, 16-4280 
Argyll, Bvke of, and Helen Walker, 3-2236 
in “Heart of Midlothian," 7-1773 
of Scotland, 6-14.56 

Argyll, liarqnla of, in “ Legend of Montrose," 

8- 1497 

Arloo, Chilean town, 18-4606 

Arloa, province of. 80-5366 

Axldad, a Btar, 10-^641, 2843 

ArlaL a fairy, 8-329 

Artradas, the Just, 90-5208 

AxlBtlppBS, Greek, 6-1320 

Artatomta, of France, 10-4100, 4104 

ArlatotaUana, philosophers, 6-1323 

Artatotla, beliefs of, 7-1679; 14-3691 

_ Greek philosopher, 8-318; 3-1320, 1326-28 

Arttbuette, In rhymes, 17-4385 

school-lessons. 1-862: 8-467; 3-742; 4-988; 
3-1230: 0-1467; 7-1726; 3-1947; 8-2230, 2870; 
10-2698; 11-29^8; 18-8169; 13-3382, 3378, 3467 
AriaoBB, admission, 13-3495 
birds of. 8-2340, 2342 
oaflon of, 4-face 851 
copper In, 10-2678 

debert of, 13-3127, 3129; 14-8826-26; 93-6097, 

_ 6099 

flower of, 88-6816 
gems of, 34-6379, 6883 


Arizona, hlstoiy of, 7-1844 
mountains of, 1-12 
moving pictures In, 90-5140 
new state, 83-5963 
purchase of, 13-3492 
water-works In, 81-5416 
Arizona, ship, 83-6206 
Arizona Oaaal, for Irrigation, 31-6418 
Ark, In " David Copperflcld," 11-2863 
Ark, rested on Mt. Ararat, 13-3855 
Axkanaaa, admission of, 7-1840; 13-3491 
boll-weevil in, 18-3206 
description of, 83-5962 
during Civil war, 8-2060 
flower of, 83-5816 

aecesslon of, 8-2044, 2046; 13-3492; 83-6957 
slavery and, 7-1838 

Arkansas Blvsr, mouth reached by Maniucttc, 
8-278 

Azlandes, Xarants d', ascent In balloon, 89-5810 
Arlington, national cemetery at, 7-1692; 83-6959 
Armada, and Phil^ II, 13-3344 
and^r Walter Raleigh, 31-5411 
and starlight, 8-1961 
destruction of, 4-862-63, 1043; 14-3516, 
38-5850; a4-d274 

In " Westward Ho!" 14-8713, 3719 
ArmadUlo, an animal, 1-50; 4-1018, 14-3668 
Armenia, butter In, 8-1132 
costume of, 13-3437 
history of. 16-3860, 3863 
plateau of, 15-3856 
ArmlnlUBi see Hermann 
Armor, of Angela, in “ Faerie Queene," 3-Too 
of armadillo, 4-1018 
of Hsh, 14-3666 
of plants, 80-6211 
of sea-monsters, 4-1071 
why not worn now, 1-167 
Armonr, Jean, married Burns. 33-6033 
Arms, artei-les of the, 18-4928 

hones of. 10-2468, 2571. 2.i73, 16-4201 
broken, 15-396;<: 16-4288-89 
during walk, 10-2471 
exercises for, 18-4829 
of ciittleflshj 10-2484 
value of. 3-675. 14-3600 

Army, British, 6-1638, see oImi ijiikcMihenl, .sliip 
German. 11-2762, 17-4562 
In the Colonies, 4-995 
of Bavaria, 11-2762 
of Prussia, 11-2763 
of Saxony, 11-2763 
of IJniteif states, 3-1390, 1435-38 
of Wiirtemberg, 11-2763 
Arnold, Bsnedloi, assaulted Quebec, 3-756 
during nevoliillon, 4-1000, 1002, 1004 
treason of, 4-1008; lS-3920; 18-4736 
Arnold, Sir Bdwln, poems; see I’oetry Incite 
Arnold, Xattbew, Kngiish poet, 81-6690, 83-6<'i8 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Arnold, Samnel J., song writer, Id-siiO 
Arnold, Thomas, headmaster of Rugby, lB-;i';7, 
4142, 83-6038 

Arnolfo ^ Cambio, Italian arliPt, 11-2788, 2794 
Amo XlTor, In Italy, 18-3074, .3086 
valley of, 11-3787 

Arena, statue of Cardinal Borromeo, S-130H 
Aronat, Franeolsa Marlet see Voltain- 
" Around the Campfire,” by Roberts, 10-4327 
Arpdd, Magyar hero, 11-2^98; 81-6653 
Azngon, VilBOe of, Shakespearian ohaivc'.or, 
^■663 

Amn Xslands, coracles and, 81-5551 
Arras, cathedral of, 19-6106 
Arrian, and Elplctetus, 11-2939 
Arrlns, character In "Ben Hur,” 80-5258 
Arronan, Fiorre, character i» "Twenty Thou¬ 
sand Leagues," 19-6fl4n 
Arrondlssemwits, of France, 9-2435 
Arrow, Indian. 10-2578 

poisoned arrows, 6-1383, 1386; 80-5186 
rent for Maryland, 8-628 
signal by, 84-6286 

story of Leonidas and Persian, 8-1322 
why It flics, 17-4583 
Arrowhead, a plant, 19-4946-48 
Arrowheads, Indian. 1-17 
of cave-men, 1-206 

Arrow-muBlet, a marine animal, 9-2404 
Arrowrook 9am, in Idaho, 11-2710 
Arrowroot, as a food, 11-2950 
for fading Ink. 8-1802 

Arsenals, united States, capture of, 8-3944; 
13-8492 
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Araanle, element, S-1318; 18-4691; 88-6094 
Art, among red Indiana, 11-2782 
in Ireland, 81.5!)52 
In Ketherlanda, 14-3541 
in Uusaia, 15-3800 
in Spain, 13-3344 
new birth of, 19-3192 
of Canada. 6-1281 
of cave-men, 1-208 
of Venetiana. S-1168 
Artabnana, Parthian ruler, 20-,'jl55 
Artaxarxea, or Ardaalilr, king of Perala, 90-5152, 
5155 

Artaanrsaa 21, war with Cyrua, 19-5114 
Artaxarzaa XZX, king of Persia and lOgypt, 

90- 5104 

Artagall, Sir, character in " Faerie Cjiieene,’ 
^700 

Artenla, changed Rhodanthe, 19-821 (i 
Artemina, widow of Hausolus, 20-5207 
Artnrlaa, bleeding of, lS-1616-17, 4680. 19-I8S0 
blood-ve.sself«, 6-1093; 7-1600, 16-4200-01. 

91- 5623, 23-6109 
Carrel and, 94-6369 
injured. 19-4928 

pulse of, 16-4018; 17-4376 
Arthur, character In " King John," 91-0587 
Arthur, king of Ifingland and Knight of the 
Table Round, 4-880-86, 6-1199 
in enchanted cave, 8-1995 
passing of, 13-3371 
stories about, 18-3936, 3941 
subject of Tennyson’s " Idylls," 93-6037 
Arthur, Frlnoe, character in “ Faerie Queene,” 
3-697-702 

Arthur, son of Henry VTI, 4-856 
Arthor, Chester A., adininistiation of, 13-3488, 
3403 

as President, 9-2378, 2382 
Arthur, Cleorge, character in " Tom Brown's 
Scnnoldaya," 16-4141 
Arthur’s Conrt, stones of, 8-1988 
Arthur’s Bound Tahls, 13-3282 
Arthur’s Seat, in Scotland, 9-2322 
Axtlgas, Jond, Brazilian leader, 90-5370 
Artiusry Museum, 16-3800 
A^sts, mind of, 19-4999 

seo also Painters, Sculptors, etc. 

“ ArtlosB TaleSj” by Burney, 10-2620 
Arts, Bridge or the, in Paris, 91-5535 
Aruba, island of, 93-6048 
Arum, a plant, 10-2582. 15-3802. 13-4633 
Arundel, Sari ot, riortrait by Van Dyck, 17-450] 
Arran, a language, 7-1713 
Aryans, a family of nations, 7-1713, 80-5145 
Asbestos, called “Salamander's wool,” 8-1215 
cloth of, 24-6228 
In Canada, 93-6094-95, 94-6296 
why It does not burn, 4-918 
Assslon, a sword. 4-978 
Ascsnsloa, church of the, 16-4221 
Asohers, and Beowulf, 13-3602 
Asolsplas: see .ASsculapliis 
Asnrd, realm of the gods, 14-3622, 3653 
Ash, a tree, 13-3261, 14-3733; 90-.’;339-40 
Astaby-ds-ls-Souob, in “ Ivanhoe," 7-1663 
Ashes, for fertilizer, 10-2499 
made of what^ 10-2638 
volcanic. 93-6222 
yield potash. 16-4144 

AshsTUls, health resort in North Carolina, 
93-5958 

Ashlsy, Anthony, 35ord, 8-631 
Ashokan Bridge, and Ashokan reservoir, 90-519B 
Aahokan Bsserrolr, for New Turk’s water- 
supply, 80-5193, 5196 

Ashton, Buoy, In " Bride of Lammermoor,” 

6-1497 

Asbtoroth, a god, 84-6332 
Aahnr, the god, 19-4962, 4966 

Aohur-bsnl-psl, king of Assyria, 19-4967, 1966-68 
Ashar-naslr-pu, king of Assyria, 19-1961, 4964, 
4967 

AsU. animals in. 1-162; 9-294, 295, 407, 410; 
3-682; 4-1012, 1017-18; 93-6063 
birds of, 6-1559; 7-1893 
cotton In. 9-2384 
deserts of, 19-8126, 3128 
exploration of, 4-867; 9-2362 
France in, 9-2426 
fruit In, 18-3924 
furs from. 19-5078 
heart of. 16-3928: 16-4118 
history of. 9-2.151; 19-3086 


Asia, Insects of, 19-3200 
map of, 16-3926 
salt In, 1-238 

snakes of, 6-1383-84, 1886 
statue of, by Foley, 19-6040 
see also Northwest Passage 
AsU MUor, art In, 10-4172 
history of, 8-1326: 90-3148 
peninsula of, 18-3866-56, 8868 
Askslon, and the Crusades. 9-1653 
Askew, Anne, martyrdom of, 19-5094; 99-5938 
Asoks, ruler of Hindustan 7-1714 
“AeoU^Og Psaelss ud VooU,” by Browning, 

Asp, Egyptian, 0-1S82 
Aspens, trembling leaves of, 16^4694 
Asphalt on Trinidad, ^6047 
Asphyiids, death by, 91-5623 
Ass, and Jupiter, 13-3870 
and the horse, 11-2893 
dog and the. 11-3893 
in the lion's skin, 15-3879 
two loaded asses, 9-2179 
Assam, tea in, 93-6972, 6971 
Assaye. battle of, 17-4366 
Assem^j^OonstltataBt, of the Third Estate, 

Assembly, Begtelstlye, of Canada; see Canada, 
Begialatlve Assembly 

AssemUy, Hatlonal, of Bohemia: see Bohemia, 
history of 

Assembly, Battoaal, of France, 8-2071; 9-2280, 
2291, 2425; 19-4109, 4102; 17-4364 ^ 

see also States-General . 

Aesembly of the Sbree Bststes, In France. 
16-1100 

Assembly of Wise Men, 3-696 
Assembly, Beyolntlonary, 16-4106 
Asslnlbim, district at. 6-1280 
Asslnlbolns Blver, in Canada, 1-230 
Asslont, dam at, 81-6420-26 
town on the Nile, 93-6100 
Assisi. Xdttte Poor Man oft see P'rancls, dt. 
Assootatton, process of, 19-4996 
Assooiatton-fibEos, of the brain, 14-3690 
AaaooUtioaa, Parents’, 19-3220 
Aaauan, dam across Nile, 18-4304, 4306; 
18-4841-44, 4846, 4853; 91-6415, 5417-27; 
93-6183-84, 6189 

Assumption, cathedral of the, 16-3802 
Assyria, and the Jews. 94-6330, 6332 
history of, 18-4852; 19-4957; 83-6066 
Aisyrlon longnoge, 19-4967 
Asayrlans, and early writing, 16-8909 
and stars, 10-2637 
dogs of, 94-6319 
music of, 8-1087 
pottery of the, 17-4639 
sculpture of, 16-4171-72 
wilting of, 13-3480 

Aatsrs, plants, 18-4136; 80-5216, 53-19 
Astolat, Uly Maid oft see Elaine 
Aatraohaa, a fur, 10-6078 
Astrwa, galley in, “ Ben Hur," 80-6268 
Astrakhan, port of Russia, 14-3723, 16-3802 
Aatrologern, of old, 8-1960 
Aotrologry, unreal science, 8-1960 
Astronomsm, prominent, 7-167.5 
Aatronomara, royal, of England, 7-1682 
Aatronomy, study of, 7-1675: 8-1969 
Astyagsa, king of Medes, 90-5145 
Asulkau Olamer, In British Columbia, 29-5779 
Aanaolon, founded, 17-4612 
In Paraguay, 17-4513 

"Asylum of ths ValTarsa:" see Chosroes 11 
“As Ton Uln Xt,’’ by Shakespeare, 3-637; 
81-6588-89 

Ataoama Bsssrt, nitrates of. lB-4606 
Atahnaupa, Inca chieftain, 9-2223, 2225; 17-4510 
“Atalaaiva la Oalydon,’’ by Swinburne, 93-6040 
Atbara Blysr, in Africa, 19-4306 
AtobUoa, Topska aad flaata I’d Bollway, engine 
of. 9.31-f 

Athabasoa, a district, 8-I280 
fur traders In. 18-4838 

Athabasoa Blver, in Canada, 18-6073; 99-6778; 
23-6146 

Atbsaasluo, bishop of Alexandria, 16-4020-30 

Atbeliagi see Edgar, the Athellng 

Athena, statues of, 90-6206 

Athena Bartbeaos, statue and temple of, 90-6205 

Atheawnm Portrait, of Washington, 16-4216 

Atheno, Oreek goddess, 1-20S; 4-1051: 13-8240 

Athsnodoms, Greek sculptor, 16-4178 
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AtbfU, Greek city. U-31B6, 3238; SO-B198. 6202, 
•yjoi, ri208 

hlHtory of, 8-1321. 1324, 7-1819; >0-6148, 6160, 
.■'ll 63 

monuments In, 18-6040. 5043 
national Hower of 98-6816 
navy of, 6-1322 
school for Kiris in, 19-3120 
women killed man, 18-5001 
Atherton, Oertmde, American writer, 8-2103 
Athlete of Vythoa, by LelKhton, 16-4174 
Atln, character in "b aerie Queens,” 3-699 
Atklnaon, Doctor, on Scott Expedition, >1-6466 
Atlanta, capital ofGeorKla, 8-2063; >3-6958. 5964 
Atlantle Cable, 10-2491. 2493-86: 18-4697 
Atlantlo Ooea^ animals In, 4-1076 
bottom of, 18-4703 
fish of the, 10-2703-04 
Atlas, a Titan, and the Golden Apples, 

>0-5186 

and the vault of Heaven, 17-4481 
daughters of, 13-3374 
supported the world, 17-4533-34 
Atlas, game to play with, 13-3321 
Atlas Stoontalnn, in Africa, 16-4299 
Atmosphere, and radiation, 16-4311 
disappearance of, 14-3680 
see also Earth, Moon, etc.. Pressure, atmos¬ 
pheric 

Atoms, breaking up of, 6-1319 
in hmmoglobln, 6-1430 
life of, 18-4696 
light of. 88-5892 

luminous, 80-5166 . _ 

motion of, 10-4230, 17-4374, 4684; 19-4880 
of elements, 5-1313, 6-1418, 1447 _ 

units of matter, 4-956, 1020, 1033; 8-1248 
what they arc. >0-o3S6 
world inside an atom, 6-1667 
see also Compounds, making of 
Atossa, character in ‘'Egyptian Princess,” 
83-5962 

Atrlnm, of Pompeiian house, 83-6227 
Attar-of-roses, from Bulgaria, 13-3242 
“ At the Back of the Worth Wind,” authorship 
of. 8-1483 

" At the Meroy of Vlberliis,” by Evans, 8-2098 
Attica, division of Greece, 19-3186 
Greek country, 80-5202 
sculpture In, 16-4172 

AttUa, Huiinish chief, 9-2347; 10-2560; 18-3928 
Attomey-Cleaeral, of the United States, 6-1393, 

14S» ^ 

Attraotton, of earth, etc.; see Gravitation 
Anber, Harriet, hymns of, 8-2016 
Anbrletia, flowers, 8-1098 

Auckland, city of New Zealand, 8-1488, 1490, 

Anekland, province of New Zealand, 8-1488 
Andltlvea, associate by sounds, 19-5000 
Andnbon Avenna, in Mammoth Cave, 8-1308 
Andnbon Soeletdee, National Association of, 
protect bird-life, 9-2338. 2341 
Angeas, king of Ells, 8^5186 
Anghrut, battle of. 81-5666 
Angshorg, German town, 11-2769 
Angnet, blrthstone for, 84-8377-78 
name of, 17-4638 

Aagnete, ciueen of Germany, 10-2598 
Angneta, city In Georgia, 93-6957, 6968 
Angnsttaa, the Maid of Saragossa. 8-1963 
Angnstlna, 8t,, Roman missionary, 8-468-67 
18-4790, 4792 

Angttstns, emperor of Rome, and Cleopatra s 

rej^®of®’a-434?*442, 635: 10-2560; 17-4635; 

80-6280, 6308-09; 83-6221 
statues of. 88-5926, 6933 
AnlpnoamayoB, learned ipen, 17-4610 
Auk, ege or, 7-face 1756 

great.^-si: 6-1602, 1608; 7-1644 
Uttle. 7-1645-46 

" AnM BobiB Oeay," story of, 14.8767. 3770 
AolBoy (OomtoMC K. O. J. de B. 6'). French 
author. 6-1477 . 

Aunt, puBsie, about Tom s, 1*110 
ABBt nUy, a game, 8-1096 
AarelluTmUeiM, 8-641-42 
Asriole, of the heart, 6-1696 _ 

AnrlOBla, a plant, 8-2039: 90-6229 
“AoroM,” painting by Guido Rent. 17-4693 
AbmNNi Borealis, or Northern lilghts, 14-3661; 
16-2812; 60-6293 

“ ABSOM Bolgli,” by Browning, 83-6038 
Aomm VolSIst 18-8882 


AnroBgMbe, Mogul emperor, 7-1716 
ABBgleloh, an agreement, 81-6664 
ABSteB, yaae, English author, 10-2621 
ABStorUts, battle of, 9-2288; 10-2598: 14-8728; 
17-4366 

ABStla, Alfred, poems; see Poetry Index 
ABStlB, capita of Texas, 17-4672, 83-6962 
Anstralasia, birds of, 81-5577; 88-6762 
British possessions of, 6-1492 
ABStralla, animals In, 1-66; 8-414, 608; 3-802, 
804; 4-873-78; 6-1376: 81-6677; 83-6000 
ants of, 11-2972 
barrler-reef of, 6-2408 
baseball In, 80-6247 

birds of. 6-1866, 1376, 1607-08, 1668-64, 1566-86, 
7-1769, 1763 

British mint In, 14-3646 

caves of. 81-6472 

character of, 18-3032, 3036 

cll^-ownershlp In, 11-2909 

cotton In, 6-1372 

deserts of, 88-6097, 6101 

dogs of, 84-6320 

explorers of, 6-1486 

fishes of. 10-2479-80 

fruit In. 6-1370-72, 1374, 1876 

furs from, 18-6072 

gems from, 84-6380-83 

gold im 90-5318-22 

great South Land, 6-1367 

history of, 8-364; 6-1113, 1115, 1180; 16-4080 

Insects of, 18-3107, 3200; 13-3302 

men who found, 8-363 

natives, 6-1366, 1367 

parliament of, 6-1374 

plants of, 6-1376; 16-3889, 3895 

reptiles In. 5-1212-13, 1218 

serpents of, 6-1384 

sheep in, 8-408 

shipwreck off, 16-4090 

skull of native, 10-2669 

snow In, 10-2632 

story of Chinaman, 7-174 

tea In, 83-5980 

unexplored tracts In, 9-2352 

wheat In: see Wheat, In Australia 

winter in, 18-3044 

woman-suffrage in, 18-3130 

wool in, 10-2678 

ABStrallaa Alps, mountains, 6-1370 
Australlaas, and the boomerang, 13-3514 
Aastrla, Dnks of, and Tell, 7-1703 
Incident about, 11-3896 

see also Maximilian, Holy Roman Emperor 
Aastrla, Bmperor ofi see Joseph IT, of Austria 
Austria, alcohol and children In, 91-5440 
and Berlin treaty, 13-3242 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina, 13-3244 
and French Revolution, 16-4106 
and German federation, 10-2559, 2600 
and Great War, 13-3247 
and Netherlands, 14-3544 
and Poland, 14-2894 
and Prussia, 10-2592, 2966-97 
and Serbia, 13-3242, 3247 
and Switzerland, 7-1703 
and Turks, 10-2569; 81-5662, 6666; see also 
Turks 

awns of, 7-1658 
crown Jewels of, 84-6382 
duchies of, 10-2556 
during Seven Years' War, 17-4566 
flag of, 7-1668 
heir killed, 13-3242, 3247 
history, 1-130, 184; 8-834; 4-1069; 11-2894; 
81-6662 

111 Italy. 18-3078, 3080, 8082-88; 19-4992 

losses of, 10-2693 

meaning of, 10-2566 

ministers of, 11-2896, 2906 

peoples of, 11-2896 

provinces of, 11-2896, 2906 

radium in, 3-840 

Reichsrat of, 11-2806 

serfdom In, 1^2661 

war with’ Franco, 8-2289-90; 10-2661; 16-4102; 
17-4860. 4864-66 

war with Prussia. MflOO; 11-2906 
wars of. 13-3344 

“ ABStfla.'' hymn tune. 18-8288. 8291 
ABstsia-HBagasy, a dual monarchy. 11-2895 
see also Austria 


AbsMobs, in CMadlu 88-8946 

AbsMbb BbommIob, War of tho, history, 17-4654 
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Auteo-Kaagwluu, In Canada, 14-S7S3 
AntUora, ttowera oi BrltlahT U*4(6S 
«AntoUofrapto of a by Baton, a8>«lS5 

"Antoovu attha Sraakfoin mnak*’ by Holmee, 
6-1617 

AntomobUoa, manufacture of, in V. B., XB«26S6 
Aatamn, leavea change color, B-1181 
stars of, lA-2643 

AnTorgBO, French province, 8-2416 
lace-maUng in, 61-6625 

Avalano l iaa, In Alps, 10-2630; 18-2969; 16-3906; 
84-6263 

In New Zealand, 6-1490 
of snow and ice, 18-3260 
Avan, European people, 11-2898 
Avebury, Aord, and Insects, 11-2966, 2971; 
16-4262 

iSngllBh naturalist, 3-816; 16-6023 
Avangsr, ship, in “Twenty Thousand Beaerues," 
19-6053 

Avsns, the hedge, 15-3895 
meaning of, 19-4961 
Averages, law of, 81-5614 
Avery Zsland, birds protected on, 9-2343 
AvlailoB Bonad, of police department, 81-6491 
Avtaton, training of, 1-177 
Avignon, city in France. 8-2422 
tmpes at, 18-3082; 80-5310 
Avooat, et les poires, 18-4798 
Avoeet, a bird, 8-1978-79 
Awl, ox Bt. Crispin, 4-1029 
Awls, of seeds, 16-4205 
Awns, uf grass, S-1340 
Ane, how to use, 8-383 
of Indian, 10*2576 
Axis, of skeleton, 10-2464 
Axle, worksliops fur, 17-4457 
Aye-aye, an animal, 3-631-32 
Aymer, Prior, in "Ivanhoc,” 7-1663 
Asaleas, shrubs. 3-623, 14-3786; 17-4567, 4669 
Asasel, a cherub tall, 89-5678 
Asores Islands, and division of New World, 
8-282; 13-3342 
Asote: see Nitrogen 
Asotobaeter, a microbe, 13-3362 
Amv, capture of. 13-3194 
Asov, Bsa of, in Russia, 14-3721, 3728 
Astsos, Mexican Indians, 1-19, 8-274 
natives of Mexico, 17-4398 
Asnrss, butterflies, 18-3020 


B, pronunciation of, 9-2243 
B. O., meaning of letters, 1-206 
Baal, a god, 84-6332 
Babar, founder of Mogul Bmplre, 7-1714 
Babbus, Obarles, mathematician, 88-6722 
Baboofifc, Alphsns, piano of, S-1088 
Babel, tower of, 16-3855; 19-4969 
Babes la tbs Woed, story of, a-1623 
BsUngdoa. plot of, 18-3142 
Babley, Blebard, (diaracter In "David Copper- 
fleld," 11-2866 

Baboons, apes, 3-627, 631; 81-6606; 84-6244, 6246 
and yuung, 81-5664 
Baba, in story, 13-6109 
Baby, backbone In, 10-2467 


Baeohns, a god. 86-6682 
1. l•■6O40 


miistcian, 8-16U; 2MM6. 


brought up by wolves, 61-6662 
cannot talk, 11-2907 


centre of gravity, 16-3884 
development of, 91-5638 
food for, 11-2828 
killing of babies, 80-6190 
memory of. 10-2473 
of della Robbia, 16-4173 
sight of, 14-3670 
skull of, 10-2670-71 
sleep ox, 13-3386 
stretches when bom, 3-814 
Babylon, and the Jews, 84-6382 
history of, 8-1263. 1323; lO-4960-ei, 4969; 

90-6146. 6163-64 

Babylonia, and Assyria, history of, 10-4957 

S old In, 80-6318 
mguage of, 80-6148 
BabytonlaBS, and bloodstone, 84-6379 
and the donkey, 83-6066 

writing and the, 13-8479, 3482, 3486: 18-3909 
Babyronssik a variety of pig, 8-413, 414 
Baocaria, Italian. S-21B6 
Baoehanto, a staiui, lt,-4174; 13-4674 
Baooharls, a shrub, 30-6219 


monument to, 

Bael^^l^n Belwraab, 

Bnobslor'a BvMoni ase Coraflotrer 
BoollUi see MtorObeji 
Back, sleeping on. 10-2909 „ 

Baokbono, and centre of gravity, lB<nS4 
and height. 10-2471 
and the nervous system, 14-2697 
of serpent, 6-1279 

of vertebrate animals, S-670-76; 16-2494-68; 
16-4200 

Baok-dxaft, In flres, 39-6769 
Baekilsldi see Football 
Baok-to-Bask, dance movement: see Oances 
" Baokwoodsmen,” by Roberts, 18-4987 
Bacon, sir Pnnols, Kngltah writer, B-1960; 
18-4723; 81-6488 

Baoon, Josmblne D., American writer, 8-8108 
Bacon, B'atSanloL rebellion of, 8-630 
Baooib Bogor, scholar-monk, 3-698; 8-1164; 
16-4034; In-5810 

Bacon, problem concerning price of, 6-1606 
Baotorla, development of. 14-3666 
Saden,_part of Germany, 11-2768 
Badsn-Powoll, Bis IBobsn B,, and Boy Boouts, 
83-6136 

Badgsr, life-blstory, 1-167, 161; 81-6674 
winter sleep of, 84-6373 
Badronlbondonr, princess, 1-89 
Bndai see Bode, the Venerable 
Baflbi (WUllam), Ifingllsh navlgmtor, 31-6458- 
Baflla’s Bay, in Arctic Canada, 8-1914 
Bag, for brush and comb, 1-248 
for shoes, 10-2687 
needlework, 81-5643 
noise of bursting, 8-349 
Bagasss, HUggr-refuse, 3-704 
Bagdad, Caliph of: see Haroun Alraaebid 
uf bindbad, 3-791 
on the Tigris, 16-8868-60 
Baggage, problem concerning, 6-1622 
Kunaeva, black panther, 31-6468 
"BiwrlscB,” Norwegian party, 14-3664 
Bagot, Bw Charlsa, governor of Canada, 6-1272 
Bagpipes, at the relief of Lucknow, 6-1119 
cause of sound, 13-3149 
Bahania Xslauds, description, 33-6041, 6046 
sponges and, 16-4267 
Bahia, port of, 18-4606; 30-6868 
Baikal, Bake, animals in, 4-1075 
in Asia7l6-3804. 3926 
Bailey, Bdward Bodges, English sculptor, 
6-1262 

Bailey, BblUp JaaMS, poems: see Poetry Index 
wrote " Festus," 4-1067 
"BalUff’s Banghtsr at Xsllngion,” picture by 
Hatherell, 81-5499 

BallUo, Oeotgs, and Grlscl Hume, 81-6626-28 
BallUo, Joaiua, ixiems: see Poetry Index 
BailUa, Bobset, Scottish covenanter,' 81-6625 
Bally, and early coaches, 93-6062 
Bally, and Nelson column, 19-6040 
Balnbrlilgs, WlUlam, American naval officer, 
18-3005-07 

Bolzd, Thomas, made colonial shoos, 13-3102 
Baker, Blx BsnJiuttlJh bridge-builder. 1-24 
Baker, Sir Samnsl, African explorer, 8-302; 
17-4577 

Baker Xslaad, American. 6-2147 
Bakery, modern, 6-1140 
BaklBg, ways of, 8-1132 
Baking-powder, source of, 13-3886 
wa.Miigr-mSa .1 see Sodium bl-carbonate 
Bakn, oil-wells of, 16-3804 
seised by Peter, 14-3726 
Balnolava, charge of, 14-3729 
Balaaos, causes of. 14-8676 
centre of, 16-8999 
feats of, 38-6737 
helped by eyes, 7-1664 
loss of.,^ 7-1886 
of natufe, 98-6 89L 
power of, 14-3699 
sense at, 1-179; 13-3998 _ 
swinging arms and, 16.2471 
tricks of, 1-106 

see also Equilibrium _ . 

Balnacs (machine). Invented by CMlleo, 7-1678 
Bolate^ BalM, of Europe, 31-6661. 6660 
Bolboak Tasoo Wnflsa do, discovered Paolflo, 

8^72 275 

Balboa. #amma Canal tormlnal, 1-84 
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Bftloami. Bui of, 14-3770 
■‘Balooay Btorloo,” by King. 8-2102 
"BaUor 3>«K,» by Arnold, S3-603U 
BolOaMa, cause of, 8-2082 
Baldonr, the Beautiful, in story, fO-S2S4 
Boldwls, of Flanders, as emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople, 18-3190 

Baldi^ n), king of Jerusalem, 6-1051, 1562 

BaUwln u, king of Jerusalem, 6-1563 

BaUlwtn ZXZ, king of Jerusalem, 6-1553 

BalAwlB, Vatthlas, and locomotive, 3-805 

Balaarto Xslonas, 13-3338 

Baleeai see Whalebone 

Baleea-whalei see Whale 

Balfe, B^haM V., composer, 13-3294; 14-3771 

Balfoi^^Jolui, character In "Old IdortaUiy," 

Balk I see Baseball 

Balkan Konntalns, 18-3186 
Balkan Beninsnla, costumes, 13-3245 
map, 18-3184 

of Europe, 18-3073, 3186; 13-3239, 3247 
Balkans, sandals in, 18-3106 
Turkey and, 13-3239 
Ball, Br., and baboon, 3-632 
Ball, 8lls Bohert, Rnglisb astronomer, 8-19G8 
comments of, 9-2206, 2210, 11-2847 
Ball, Thonuia, American sculptor, 18-4608 
Ball, bouncing of, 6-1164; 19-5019 
energy Of, 88-6893 
falling, 13-3430; 14-3691 

for cricket, hockey, etc,: seo Cricket, lliu'key, 
" etc, 

forward motion of, 8-2008 
Uaytian rubber, 14-3669; 88-6793 
In the hollow post, 81-6478 
measuring diameter of, 83-6009 
of many colors, 8-1247 
pop-corn, 1-266 
princess's golden, 8-1363 
sound of hitting, 3-813 
that answers questions, 3-734 
BallaAo, stories told In, 16-3936, 3910 
what they are, 9-478; 8-1153 
see also Songs, writers of famous 
Ballads and Other Boeus,’' by l,onKfeiinw, 
6-1614 

Ballad to Shoemakers, ” by Whittier, i'}-;!iou 
BaU^nd-soeket, form of Joint, 10-257:1-71 
Ballarat, In Australia, 80-5322 
Ballast-Blaiits, are fugitives, 17-4352 
BaUpbeulnirs, lessen friction, 18-4695 
Balleay, explorer, 81-5464 
Ball-games, eyes and, 17-4527 
for the garden, 6-1603 
for the open air, 93-6081 
of Indians, 11-2782 
Balllol, John, king of Scotland, 1-128 
BallooB, air In, 17-4393 
air pressure and, 18-3980 
and gravity, 8-1591 
and spinning earth, 19-3226 
Arctic expedition of, 81-5460 
ascent of, 1-171, 9-419-23, 18-3828 
ballooning on horseback, 16-4292 
bird dropped from, 19-3229 
clouds and fog fi'Oin, 14-3681 
cold in, 3-812 

early experiments, 88-5810 
equilibrium of, 18-3886 
fliled with hydrogen, 6-1243 
keeping up of, 4-914 
making a hot-air, 14-3567 
sound waves and, 17-4682 
steerable, 1-172 
use of. 1-173 

Balaaoeda, Beflos Joa4, president of Chile, 
80-6366 

Baloo, brown bear; 91-6468 
Balsaia^ellowi see Touch-me-not 
^n*""^*** Bake, In Canada, 1-228 
Balsas, reed-boats, 18-4610 
BaXsoca, king of: see Zeneb , 

Baltkasar, cimracter In "^ep Hur," 80-6269 
Baltlo, battle of the. 17-4364?^ 

Baltlo Sea, and the Russians, 14-3721, 3728-29 
concerning the, 10-2669; 14-3662, 3661 
saltness of, 10-2604 
trade of the, 10-2565 
BaloK-s^li Imitation seal furs. 19-5072 
BaMswze, (let) I„ord: see Calvert, (leorge 
Ballliaoge,- 9nd Lord, and Maryland, 8-628 
aaitlmoi^ 4th Lord, and Maryland, S-529 
BalttmoMt and gas-lights, 3-667 


Baltlmors, bombardment of, 6-1399 
early history, 6-1392 
troops attacked In, 9-2046 
Baltimore and Ohio B, B., engine on, 3-603 
Baltlmore-orlole, a bird, 13-3456 
Balachlstoa, state of, 18-3866 
Bamboo, a giant grass, 8-1340 
for nre-making, 3-810 
for stakes, 3-732 
in electric lights, 3-668 
silkworm-eggs and, 7-1829 
BaB,^^lnjr of Gaul, character In " Table Round,” 

Baac see Croatla-SIavonla, province of 
Banana, food plant, 3-660, 653; 8-2161 
in Uraxil, 80-6369 
in Costa itica, 17-4407 
In West Indies, 83-6046 
skin for boat, 18-3900 

Bancroft, George, as decretory of the Navy. 
18-4737. 4741 

Bancroft Hall, at Annapolis, 19-4741-43 
Band, landing of a brave, 10-2523 
Bandages, for tlrst aid, 15-3963: 16-4288 
bee also First Aid to the Injured 
Bandicoot, an atilnial, 4-378, 879 
Bandits, Mexican, 13-3195 
Banebcrrlcs, plants, 11-2863 
Banff, town In Canada, 1-232, 234; 15-3904; 
88-6943 

Bangkok, capital of Slum, 18-3022 
Bonk, of tho United States, 13-3469-91) 

Banks, Oaowe, poems; see Poetry index 
Banka, Sir Joaaph, comment on steam engine, 
10-249(1 

Banka, Gonoral (Hathaulal P.), 8-2048 
Banka of Hawfonndland, lishlng on, 3-6.53, 555, 
10-2602; 84-6293 

aoo also Cod-flshing, Newfoundland, eti-. 
Bonk-awallow, a bird, 13-3461 
Banner, of laithom House, 18-4744, 4i46 
worked b^ Isabella, 13-3341 
Bannookbnvn, battle of, 18-3138 
Bantams, variety of ehickeiis, 6-1557 
Baptism of Pocahontsa, painting, 7-1686 
Baptlsta, Shakospeai’lnn eharncter, 3-64't 
Baptlataxy, of Florence. 11-2786, 2791, 16-4173 
Baptists, branehes of, 8-2U43 
In Canada, 14-:1733 
Bar, coheslnn, 3-608 
grasping n, 80-5176 
heat and, 4-1086 

Barbadoea-earth, composition oC, 9-2410 
Barbadoa, island of. 83-6017-46 
“Barbara Prlatchla,” by Wlilitler, 6-1816 
Barbarossa: see Frederick I, 14ui iiarobsa 
Barbery Btatea, in AfrU-.i, 2-410, 16-4306 
pirates of the, 18-3006; IC-IOiM) 

Barbanld, Hra. Anna Xietltla, iioetns: see Poetry 
Index 

Barbel, a ttsb, 10-2705-06 
Barbel, of a llsh, 10-2709 
"Barber of BeylUo,” by nosslril, 13-3291 
Barberry, a fruit, 17-4559-iiU 
Barbers, as sutgeons, lB-4631 
Barbican: see Tower ot London 
Barcelonn, Spanish city, 13.3337-:!S, in? 
"Barchcater Towers, ” by Tixillope, 9-.J38 
Bartfay, Captain (Bobart H.), durinr battle of 
lUAe Erie, 3-759; ia-.1009 
Bardell, Bka., character in " iMekwn-k rapors," 
10-2459 

Bards, ancient singers, 8-477 
of Ireland, 81-5551 
Boreacrea, In " T>«iidennls,*' 13-3515 
Borahts (VlUsm), Dutch navigator, 81-6158 
BaMnts* Band, discovered, 81-6458 
Bargaa, canal, 9-2418; 18-4768, 4770 
ice, 14-3760 

Barlnsr-Oonld (Bay. Bablne), hymns of, 7-2018 
poems: see Poetry index 
Bark, edible, 90-6338. 5345 
gnawed by animals, 3-808 
uisects that Imitate, 13-3451 
of trees, 4-918; 81-5429 
Baricantlne, a ship, 15-3961-62 
Barkla, character in "David Copperdeld,” 11-2864 
Barlass, Kate, of the Broken Arm, 1-267 
Barley, a cereal, 6-1132; 7-1890; 8-2086, 14-3660 
as food, 11-2947. 2949 
production of. In United States, 9-2386 
Barlay-angar, making, 14-3662 
Barloare, Arthur, and Raleigh, 84-6271 
Bam, model dairy, 8-1142 

"Banaby Budge," by Dickens, 10-8469; 11-2777 
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aanuMla-fooi*, story of, e>1688. 1560 
BKrBwd, Oaotv* O., American actilptor, 19^174; 

18- 4672-74 

BaniarA deUeffa, at Columbia, 17-4670 

Baraaffat, lighthouse, 3-668 

Bamay, Conunodora, and Jerome Bonaparte, 

19- 4942 

Barn-owl, a bird, 7-1801,- 9-2342 
Bara-awallow, a bird, 9-2216; 13-3461; 93-5751 
Baromatar, aneroid, 15-3977, 3983 
boy can make, 8-2136 
floral, 18-3968 

foretelLs weather, 3-812; 10-2536; 13-2993; 

18-3979-83 

made at home, 31-5443 
mercury used In, 5-1318 
siphon, 15-3979-82 
weather-instrument, 12-2993 
Barone, English, 13-3134, 3138; 18-4797; 31-5564 
see also England, hlstoiy of 
Baroqna, In »rt, 16-4173 

Barr, Amalia E., .\merlcan writer, 8-20!i:), 2100 
Barr, Xatthlaa, poems: see Toetry Index 
“ Borraclc-Boont Ballada,” by Klplinp, a?-60tii 
Barraa (Banl J. V. S'.), and Napoleon, 17-1360 
Barral-pmai see fens 
Barxala, for hammocks, 33-6164 
growing things in, 14-3644 
Barran-landa, of Canada, 8-1918; 14-3733 
Barrett, EUaabath: see Drowning, Klixabeth It. 
Barrie, J. K., English author, 6-1483 
Barrier Beat, of coral, 9-2408 
Barrlera, of coral, 9-2406 
Barrow, prehistoric, grave-mound, 1-208 
Barry, Sir Charlea, English architect, 5-1260 
Barry, a dog, 34-6322 
Barry Dana; see l.ugaii, John E. 

Bartnoldi, Dredarlo A., .statue of, 19-5<ins 
BartholOy, Felix aKendalaaotan: see 5IenilelK<i4)hn, 
musician 

Bartbolomaw, St., apostle. In Asia, 9-2Til 
martyrdom of, painted by Dnrer, 5-1177 
Bartja, Frlnoa, character In “ Egj’ptiun 
rrlncess," 83-5951 

Bartlett, Banl Wayland, Ainerlcan sculptor, 
18-4667, 4672 

Bartlatt, Capt. Robert, Arctic explorer, 31-5462 
Bartolotnmao, Fra, Ttallan artist, ll-2T'i7, 
16-4038 

Barton, Olara, and the Red Cross, 13-31.!:t 
Bartala, a plant. 30-5214 
Baealt, kind of rock, 3-428; 30-5.150 
Bane, In baseball, 20-5247 

BaaaWu, a game. 8-2155; 13-3222-23; 20-5247 
bat and ball, 3-813 
throwing the, 6-1603 
Banal, Swiss town, 12-2993 
Baaantani see Baseball 
Baaa Flaaanrei see Acrasiu 
Baaeat see Alkalies 
Baall n, cmpeiur of Rome, 13-3190 
Baalllca, at I'onipeli, 33-6225 
of Treves, lJ-2768 
BaalUak, a lizard, 5-1211 
BanlUsk, imaginary monster, 1-216 
Basket, us an elevatb’r, 33-6198 
Egyptian, 18-4848 
for ferns, 81-5643 
from hazel-twigs, 8-1997 
Indian, SIO-6328 
made by Indians, 1-16 
of ralHa-work, 81-B449 
willow, 1-96 

Baskatbi^ taught to children, 13-3222-23 
Baas (<Nor6taJ, explored Australia, 2-366 
Bnaa, a flsh. 10-2701, 2709 
Bass, sound of notes, 19-5058 
Basaanlo, Uliakespearlan character, 3-330 
Bnaanao, dam of, 1-232 
Baas olafi see Music 
Bnaa IKook, birds of, 7-IC46 
Bnaa Stralta, near Australia. 6-1368 
Basawood, a tree, 9-2429; 13-3261; see also Linden 
flowers of, 11-2877 

BaatUla, capture of the, 16-4101, 4103 
In “Tale of Two Cities,’’ 10-2461 
Parisian prison, 8-2076, 9-2282; 91-5638 
Baantos, chief of, 7-1780 
Bat, baseball. 3-813; 19-4294; 30-5248 
mysterious Chinese, 34-6280 
Batavia, Dutch town in Java. 14-3546 
Batavtans, In the Netherlands, 14-3641 
Bntw^CflMMrlay, character in “Oliver Twist," 

IbatSBi David, poems: see I’oetry Index 


Bataa, Bdwud, Attomay-Oaneral, S-8040 
Bath, city of, la Bnglana, 38-6068 
Bathing, In ke OugasTe-iass 
Bathlag-antt. a girl esA maka 15-8967 
Batha, New Yorira firoe. U-88l4 
Roman, 90-6270: 81-6640 
Bathnrat, Kth Bnglub ambassador, 5-1160 
Bathnrat-Bnrn aaad of, 15-8896 
Bath, Wife ta, id "Canterbury Tales/’ 1S<4»39 
Baton Bongs, capita! of Louisiana, 33-5960 
Batonu, port of, 15-8804 
Bata, and flying, 14-3508 
flying animals, 1-66, 168; 3-801, 805; 14>3668 
hibernation of, 84-6378-76 
of Mammoth Cave, 5-1305, 1306 
Battery, electric, 5-1009; 8-2167; 14-3576; 34-6361 
Battery, in baseball, 30-6248 
Battery, saved by Captain Peal. 18-8523 
Battary Dark, in New York, 3-276, 279; 13-6009, 
5014 

see also Charleston, S. C. 

"Battle Above the Olondai*' see Lookout Moun¬ 
tain, buLlIe of 

" Battle Ory of Fraadom,” by Root, 13-3063 ' 
Battledore, and shuttlecock, a game, 141-3666 
mending a torn, 18-4294 
Battlaftalaa, of France, 9-2416 
" Batna-gmund," by (ilasgow, 8-2101 
" Battle Kyna of tks Ba^feUo," by Howe, 
8-2101; 13-3053 

Battle Xoaiunant, Concord Hymn, 18-3060 
" Battle of Agiaaourt,” by Drayton, 81-6488 
" Battle of Zvry," by Macaulay, 31-6536 
“ Battle of the Baltto," by Campbell, 14-3766 , 

" Battle of the Booka,*’ by Hwift, 7-1748 
“ Battle of tha Xega," by Hopkinson, 18-3062 
Battle-plaaea, high flight, 33-5571 
Battlaonlpa, naval, 33-6204 
Battne, of pheasants, 6-1559 
Bavaria, Blaotor of; see Charles YII, of Austria, 
etc. * 

Bavaria, and Turks 23-3192 
colors on flag, 7-1658 
kingdom of, 1-132: 10-2694; 11-2769 
Banter, Iklehard, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bays, a humming-bird, 38-5762 
Bayard, Fierro An Tanrall, Ohavallar do, French 
hero, 1-13K 

BayaaU, sultan of Turkey, mosque of, 13-8243 
Baybarry, a plant, 30-52X6-]6 
Bay Colony; sen Massachusetts Bay Colony 
Bayann, famous for tapestry, 3-690 
Bayaon, Cathedral of, In France, 19-4173 
Baylay, Ada Bilan; see Lyall, Edna 
Baylay, Thomaa H., song writer, 14-3766-68 
"Bay of Blaoay," by Cherry, 14-3768 
Bay Faalm Book, arrangement of, 83-6116 
printed by Daye, 13-3049 
Bayxanth, and ^Vugner, 13-3293 
Bay-mm, of tit. Thomas, 8-2158 
Bay-tree, of West Indies, 8-2168 
Basaara, of Cairn, 33-6180-81 
Basaiae, Xarahal, in Mexico City, 17-4,396 
Baaoh, games to play on, 19-5121 
Tennyson’s comment on, 17-4584 
Beach-graas, a grass, 5-1342 
Beaoh-plnaii a fruit, 80-5219 
Baaohy Bead, lighthouse at, 3-760-61 
Baaooaaflald, Dord, comment on Grant, 3-780 
see also Disraeli, Benjamin 
Beads, what to do with, 8-2033 
Boagla, ship, 4-870 

Ba» Captain, character in " Pendennls,’’ 
13-3520 

Bsaka, of birds, 6-1608; 7-1644, 1764, 1760; 

8-l»83, 2078, 9-2346; 99-5762 
Baam, of a ship, 18-4619 
Baama, rolling steel, 83-6703-04 
Baanui, rolls of warp, 18-4892 
Baaaa, Dr., and Key, 81-6494 
Bsana, Burbank's, 14h3665 

cultivation of, 18-3217; 13-3326; 17-4387 

growth of, 8-2384; 15-3813-14 

Jumping, 10-2474 

Lima, 14-3554 

planted by Indian;Kl-16 

wild, 11-2884 

Bean-sattiii^ a dance, 11-2805; 18-8828 
Baon-ataik, Jack and the, 19-3207 
Bear, an animal, 1-158, 161; 15-4060; 88-6801 
and the chipmunk, 9-1110^ 
and the little wolf, 31-6620 
Australian: see Koala 
baste the, 8-1096 
carved in Switzerland, 18-3993 
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Fi children saved, 38-6026 
feed on salmon. 1O-270S 
fur of, 18-6074 
hibernation of, 84-0372 
how he lost his tall, 8-1105 
In story, 7-1906 
In the well, 18-4900 
on canal-boat. 18-4768 
polar, 1-168, 161; 4-1076: 18-3446; 88-6803 
preys on lemming's, 8-806 
Teddy, In shadow, 80-6363 
three bears, 6-1201 
travelers, and the, 17-4346 
young of polar, 31-6666 
Bearheny, a plant, 80-6216. 6219 
BearlU Baa, and boys, 88-6136 
Beax-Bhut, story of a, 8-1966 
BeaivTaaier. a statue, 18-4607, 4672 
Bear-weed! see Skunx-cabbage 
Beast, Beauty and the, 11-2760 
Beast, Blatant, character In " Faerie Queene," 
3-702 

Beat, of sound, 18-6062 
Beatrloe, Shakespearian character, 8-663 
Beatrloe, undying love of, 4-982 
Beatsla, character In “Henxw Esmond,” 13-3309 
Bsaaeaure, In " Tartarln of Tarascon,” 18-4640 
Beanolero, nickname of Henry I, 3-590 
Besahanials, JosdpUae dsi see JosOphlne, 
empress of the French 
Boanjen,'OaptalB, defeated Braddock, 4-896 
Beaamoat, naaois, English dramatist, 81-6469 
Bsaaiegard (Vlerrs Cl. T.), Confederate general, 
8-2047 * 

Beantlfai, Brtnoass, 4-1062 
Bsaaty, and the Beast, 11-2749 
of^one’B self, 80-6396 
sleeping, 7-1708 
spirit of: see Venus, goddess 
what la? 8-2011 

Baana, Osollla, American painter, 16-4252, 4265 
Bsavsr, description of, 8-676, 678; 16-4060; 
19-5072 

fur-bearing animal, 18-4831; 19-5076 
home of. 81-6673 
skin as unit of trade, 18-4834 
young of, 81-5664 ‘ 

Beaver Bake, In Yellowstone Park, 3-683 
BdM set Malads, a French play, 8-1300 
Bso, abbey of, 18-4791 
Bee, Abbot of, 18-4793 
Beeaaaaalaad, MofCatt settled In. 8-300 
Beeksr, Oharlotts, poems: see Poetry Index 
BsokwltlL J. OaxroU, American painter, 10-4252 
Baodasrsl, Voaslanr, and radium, 8-648 
Bed, sleeping In damp, 18-8384 
Bed-elothes, over face, 9-2249 
Beddoas, Shomas Bovell, poems of: see I’oetry 
Index 

Bede, onte Veneralile, English historian, 8-466: 

13-3482; 15-3935; 17-4461-62 
Bedesne^^ the king's, 7-1668 
Bedford, Bnke of, in France, 1-130 
Bedford, Bagload, gaol of Bunyan, 7-1746 
Bedlvera, Sir, of the Round Table. 13-8371 
B^onobyaeyoiidld, Kra., character in “Water 
• Babfea.'^ 16-3830 

Bedontne, nomadic tribes. 18-3861; 16-4297: 
83-6097 

Bedpoats, Sheraton. 83-617.5 
Bedroom, air in, 7-1804 
Bede, box. 7-1804 

Bodetrawa, dower of, 16-4016; 18-4660 
Badwla, Bora., cliaracter In “ Oliver Twist,” 

10-^66 

Bee-bread: see Pollen 

Beeolk a tree, 11-2878; 13-3269; 14-8733; 80-6862; 
M.6438 

Beeoli-dropB, a plant, 18-3088; 18-4016 
fals^ see Pine-sap 

BceelMr, XoRteti see Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Peeober, Keary W., a divine, 8-2043 
Beeober, Bar. Bymaa, father of Harriet, 8-2096 
Beeohwood, In " John Halifax,'' 18-3876 

Beeeh-wood, flowers In, IjMOlB _ 

Beef, production In Uniteff States, 10-2677 
Beef-axtraot, food value of, 13-3273 
Beefsteak-fuigiM, a mushroom, 19-face 4882, 
4884 

Beef-tea, food value of, 18-3188 
Bee-Blve, a geyser, 8-687 
Bee-jelly, food for bees, 11-3668-64 
Be»* Wll e r i see King-bird _ 

Beoltebnli, character in ” Pllgrlin’s Progress,” 
6-1181 


Bee-mllki see Bee-Jelly 
Bee-metb, destruotlve to wax, 11-2868 
In hives, 18-8021 
Bee-wc^^ a plant, 17-4478-79 
Beer, souring of, 84-6984 
Bees, and flowers, 18-8818-14, 8816, 4016 
and honey, 19-4878 
and moths, 19-3021 
and thyme, 18-4666 
and wasps, 11-2849 
battle of the, 80-6894 
birth of. 11-2863 
buttercups and, game, 14-3666 
communication of. 88-6813 
death of, 15-4020 
eye of, 8-2337 

get honey from linden, 13-3261 
humming of, 4-911 
Intelligence of. 8-072 
leaf-cutting, 11-2867 
sting otj 3-816: 18-4020 
story of, 11-2849 
vision of, 18-4262 

Boat, cultivation of, 18-3217; 17-4387 
In Germany, 11-2764 
the sugar: see Sugar-beet 
Beethoven (Bndwlg van), composer, 6-1413; 
13-3284, 3290-91; 14-3772; 15-4002 
musical Instruments used by, 6-1088 
Beetle, and rubber, 88-6793 
mlmlciw of, 18-3449, 3463 
protective devlcee of, 13-3463-54 
various beetles, 18-3194-93, 3199, 3200 
see also FIre-ny, Glow-worm, Insects, Lady 
bird, Scarabseus, Water-beetle 
BegUe, Sarold, poems: see Poetry Index 
Beggar-maid, Cophetua and the, 4-822 
story of. 4-824 

“Beggars,” Hutch patriots. 14-3644 

Bwnr-tleks, plants. 19-5092 

BeUstna, Rock of. 13-3484; 19-4958; 80-6148 

Behrend, yeha, built pianos, 6-1088 

Behxtag Straits, naming of, 14-3726 

BsX, temple of, 5-1323; 19-4961 

BelOk, Sir Toby, Shakespearian character, 8-441 

Belcher, Andrew, and Harvard students, 4-962 

Belcher OUr Bdward), British explorer, 81-645: 

Belfo:^ French ci^, 9-2420 

Belgti, natives of Belgium, 14-3541 

Belga^ Castle of, in Faerie Queene,” 3-702 

Belgian Ooago, in Africa, 4-1016; 14-3560, 

3732; 18-4306 

Belgians, artlflclal leather of, 11-2834 
in Canada, 14-3732 
Bslginm, arms of, 7-1658 
capital of, 14-3649 
fruit In, 8-666 

government, at Havre, 9-2291; 14-35,50 

history of, 10-2569; 14-3638, 3648, 3660: 93-6850 

In Afrtc% 8-302; 16-4305, 4308 

map of, 14-8647 

mussels In, 18-3862 

national song of, 14-3772 

Roman church in, 10-2662 

work-dogs In, 8-608 

Belgrade, capital of Serbia,*11-2900; 18-3238; 
13-3242, 3244: 81-6658 

Belgtaao, ISannel, Argentine genera.. 80-6361 
Beun, saved by Eustache, 18-4800 
BeBsarlas, Roman soldier, 11-2940; 18-3188-89 
BOUt, the god, 19-4966 
Bellse. Central American port, 88-6047 
Bell, Aleaaader O., and taiklng-inacbine, 81-5602 
and telephone, 8-836: 17-4446 
Bell, Aleaa^er K., educator, 17-4446-47 
Bell, Chichester, and talking-machine, 91-6602 
Bell, Bev. Traak, character in " Pendennls,” 
18-3516 

Bell, Beary, and steam-navlgatlon, 10-2486-87, 
2490 

Bdl (7oha), British sculptor, 18-6040 
Bell, yoka, candidacy of, 8-2044 
Bell, Baara, character In ” Pendennls,” 13-3516 
bI^ ” Bells,” In “ The Chimes,” 8-2300 
called Big Ben, 6-1646 
called Great PauL 8-1646 
electric, 10-2686 rU-8228 
for Morris dances, 11-8806 
In otter-hunting, 18-4837 
modeling a. 83-6167 _ _ . 

of Christian churches, 18-4745 
under the sea. 84-68] 7 

Bellib chaiMtw In "AbbO Constantin” 18-4764 
BmaSogBa, a medlotae,. %4660 
effect of. 18-8610: 88-6107 
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BalJiidoiiiik 1U7| a plant. a»>5280 
BaUaaioam, Sir. oharaeter In ''Faerie Queene.” 
3-702 

Bellarlo. Boetor. Shakespearian ohaiacter, 8-SS2 
Bell-hM. a bird, 7-1757, 1704 
Belle zale. Canada, 1-228 
Belle Zele, Btr^te of, 3-664 
Belleadeiu Bdltb, character hi “Old Mortality,” 
7-1776 

Bellenden, Bady Harfaret, 7-1776 
BoUoMBlioaa myth painted, 7-1688 
Belleone Xoepftal, In New Yoik, 18-4629 
BelUower, family of plants, 13-4186 
see also Campanulas 
BeBln. the Bam, 31-6669 

(TlBCOMO), Italian composer, 13-2294 
BeUtal FaanUjr (Jacopo, Oeutlle, Qlovannl), 
Venetian artlsta 5-1174, 1176, 1178 
BeUowa, of Jack’s House: see Jack, House of 
BeU-pnBh, In clay, 83-6004 
Bell-Book, llKhthouse on, 3-750 
Bell-towex, of Venice: see Campanile of St. 

Bellwort, a flower, 11-2881-82 
Belmont, home of Portia. 3-830 
BeloocUs, costume of. 15-3931 
Belpboebe, character In “ Faerie Queene,” 3-699, 
701-02 

Belshasaar, klne of Babylon, 13-4970; 80-6146 
Belt, making a beautiful, 5-1298 
Belts, Danish waterways, 14-3668 

Beluga, 4-1074 

Bemerton. garden of Herbert, 8-2016 
Benasee, king 14-4084 
"Ben Bolt," by English, 13-3064; 14-3768 
Bend, fisherman’s, 13-3326 
Benedetto, character In "Count of Monte 
Crlsto,” 17-4434 

Benedick, Shakespearian character, 3-563 
Benedict. St., story of, 4-1028 
Benedictine, nuns, in Paris, 6-1600 
Bengal, history of, 13-4079 
Indian province, 3-703; 7-1718 
princess of, 4^974 

Ben Mur. Jndali, character In “ Ben Hur,” 
30-5257 

Ban Mur,” by Wallace, 80-6266-67 
Benjamin, Jndab P., Confederate lawyer, 

84-6335, 6338 

Bennett, William Oon, poems: see Poetry Index 
BennlngtoajVt., battle of, 4-1004 
Beneon, P. w., paintings of, 7-1888 
Bentham, gerenqr, philosopher, 16-4166 
Bantlvogllo, Oanllnal, portrait, by Lorraine, 
13-6108 

Benton, Maip, bravery of, 8-1965 
Benton, Tbontae Bm American statesman, 
10-2441-42 

story of Jackson, 3-784 
Bsnne Blver, In Africa, 13-4300 
Benvollo, Shakespearian character, 3-447 
Beaslne, from coal-tar, 8-416; 7-1891 
Bensol, Edison and, 84-6351 
from coal-tar, 8-416 

Beotbnke, natives of Newfoundland, 84-6293 
Bsownlf, story of, 18-3602, 15-3936 
Bdnuiger, PlSRe Jean da, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

BcHshsi, In Morocco, 16-4307 
Berengarln, Queen, goodness of, 18-4745 
Bergsn, Norwegian town, 14-3664, 3662 
Bering, Vltwi, Danish navigator, 14-2726; 

15- 4067; 81-6468 

Bericelep, Btokom saying of, 7-1686 
Berkeley, Blr WXUlam, 

8-^0, 833 

Berkeley, university at, 17-4674 
Baikalilrse, breed of hogs, 10-2681 
Barlln, built on nummuIlteB, 3-2406 
capital of Prussia, 10-2^96; 11-2760 
Are In. 88-6766 
history of, 11-2761 
route to Russia, 15-2796 
Barlln Deoreae, of Napoleon, 10-2693 
Barlln, neaty at, and peace, 18-8242, 8244 
Berlin, IWverslty of, and education, 11-2782 
Barilos, Maotor, composer, 18-8298 
Barmnda, Islands of, 3-272; 83-6042 
Bemadotto (John)i see Charles XTV 
Barnard, mas, married Sir John Macdonald, 

16- 4224 

Bera^i^ Md the second Crusade, 18-4028. 

hymna’ of, 3-2018 
of Clalrvaux, 3-1662 


governor of Virginia, 


Barnard. Vkomae, of Jamaica, 13-4324 
Berae, capital of Swltserbuid, 13-2984-88; ' 

39—&841 k 

convention held in, 8-812 
BeraJ^t, Bamh, French actress, 30-5128, 5144; 

&4wBSS8 

BemJal (Olevanal Xi>)i Italian sculotor, 16-4178 
Bemstsln, Barooees, t^raoter in ‘^Yke Vir¬ 
ginians," 13-2421 

Bsrriss, Burbanfe^B varieties of, 14-2554-65 
of Alaska, 15-4069 
sacred of Pe-le, 36-6282 
Bortalda, in story. 10-4083 
Berthik character In "Cricket on the Hearth,’' 

ftw2303 

Bertram, Count of Rousillon, 8-288 
Berteam, Oodfroy, character In "Oqy Manner- 
ing, 6-1628 

Bertram, Bbury, character In “ <3uy Mannering,” 
^1626 

Bertram, Buoy, character In " Guy Mannering." 
6-1627 

Bertneolo, character In "Count of Monte 
Crlsto.” 17-4434 

BmL precious stone, 34-6377, 6380-81, 6888 
B4rylnae, character In ’’ Blue Bird,” M^82S 
Bessemer. Sir Senry, steel process of, 
83-5689-90. 6698 

Bassemsr-ooavsrters, in steel-making, 

82-6689-90, 6700 

Beat Prlead, a locomotive. 3-606 
Betelgenx, a star, 10-2646 

Beth, character in “Little Women," 3-2098-99; 

90-6169 . „ 

Beth Oelert, a cairn. 90-6386 
Bethlebem, and St. Jerome, 15-4030, 4037 
birthplace of Christ, 90-5280 
church at, 90-6384 
pilgrimages to, 15-3866 
"Bstrolked,” story of the novel, 6-1496 
Betty, lost her •way, 93-6132 
" Benlak," by Evans, 8-2098 
Beulah, in ’'^Pilgrim’s Progress,” 5-1186 
BeraL use of, 8-1939 
Beverly, shoe-factories at, 18-3103. 

Besumist, character In " Tartarin of Tarascon,” 
18-4640 

Bhaer, Professor, character In "Little Women,” 
90-6172 

Bhlls, In British Empire, 16-4081 
Blanoa, Shakespearian character, 3-642 
Bible, English In. 3-2861 
Gutenberg's, 14-3609 
In Winnipeg, 33-6940 
Luther's, 10-2666 
names of, 3-688 
reading the, 31-6485 
schools for reading, 10-2667 
stars mentioned in, 10-2646 
translations of, 3-773; 4-866; 10-2658; 

15-3941-42; 83-6116 
verse contains all letters, 13-3433 
Blcspe, a muscle, 10-2648-49 
Blohoims, a dog. 90-6181 
Bl-eonoavei see Concave 
Bleyole, earliest, 93-6066 
rubber tires for, 88-6794 
spinning of wheels of, 3-693 
to clean, 17-4494 
uprightness of, 11-2910 
Biddy, and tho tallow-dip, 4-1065. 

Bldeford, In ” Westward Ho! ” 14-3713 
BleBBS, Bake, in Switzerland, 18-2982, 2984 
Biennial, kind of plant, 15-3814 
Blenrtadt, Albert, American painter, 16-4220 
Big Ben, a bell, 6-1546 

Big Ben, a clodk, on.Westmlnster, 6-1638, 1544-46 
Big Bertha, a gun, h8-ei48 
Big Bafle, an Indian, 7-1878 
Blg-Bnllane, exiles. In “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
5-1227 

"Blg-headf** see Malcolm Canmore 
tmmiitL, Boone at 34-5263 

PMere," by Lowell, 3-iei9 
bSSrIm, f^te. 1^4115: 11^-4668; 13-4760, 4758 
Bile, produCM by lively 9-2866-65; 33-5016 
SUlge, of a ship, 18-4ei8 j 

bSI, the LisarcL character In " Alice in Wonder¬ 
land." 11-2952; 13-8152 . 

BUlUrddmUe. and sound-wavea 13-4270 
BUllnge (WIlUam), songa of, U-2545 
miy, and the rattleBnaha 3-1966 ^ 

Blna, a savage. 83-5017; M^257. 5249 
Blndagr, egiiouitural machine, M-4160 
Sdireed, a weed, 1B-4213-U 
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BtaffMit on the Rhine, 11-2T6.> 

BlniOi B game, 10-25!)0 

BtOTi t. B,« French chemint, 34-6364 

Btplime. various types of, 1-1T6, 180, 185 

aiveh, a tree, 11-2877; 13-3268; 14-8733; 31-5438. 

5438 

why It has rings, S3-S775 
Binh-baBki for paper, 4-961 
Indian use of, 11-2782 
" Blrohlsgs,'’ Norwegian party, 14-3654 
Blrd-glrlf with the golden wings, 7-1812 
Birds, and seml-clrcuIar canals, 1S-39'I9 
and Walther, 13-3394 
brains of. 14-3687 
brasen-wlnged birds, 20-5185 
carry seeds. 15-3813, 3890 
cast feathers, 3-2350 
choosing their king, 8-2403 
Christmas-tree for, 3-2263 

cutting claws of, 30-5176 _ 

development of, 3-670-75; 4-873 14-.i6fi8 

drowned and burled, 11-2917 
eat acorns, 18-3898 
eaten by ants, 11-2974 
eggs of American, 7-1790, faci’ ]7ri8, 1760 
K^ptlan hunting, 13-4852 
exhibits of, 30-5330, 6333 
find way, 8-1417 
flesh-eating, 7-1898 
flight of. 14-3668, 3689; 16-3887 
forsake nests. 31-5639 
freed by Napoleon. 5-1330 
glnard of, 3-2363 , 

'golden, 4-888 
haunts of, 17-4566 
heat of, 6-1609 
homes for, 31-6517 
homes of, 38-6746 
imaginary, 1-217 
Induin cookery of, 10-2678 
killed for plumage, 3-2340-41: 83-5960 
longest-tailed, M-6217 
made at dinner-table, 3-2267 
migration of, 8-616, 618; 3-2340 
mites on, 13-3364 
monster, 13-3374 
nests of, 4-917: 7-face 1760 
of beauty. 7-1753 
of Canada, 13-3152; 13-3455 
of prey, 3-2342 

of streets, trees and streams, 3-2212 

of the ocean, 7-1639, 1646 

oil for sea-birds, 6-l603 

out of drawing, 13-4925 

prehistoric, 1-63 

puEzUng, 31-6523 

sacred, 8-1976; see also Ibis 

Saint Francis and, 4-1022-23 

selection of mates, 16-4113 

some singing, 8-2104 

song of, 18-4893 

spl&r that catches, 13-3361, 3368 
talk of. 5-1287; 38-6813 
teeth of. 8-1982, 2078 _ 

that cannot fly, 6-1502; 13-3229 
that serve us, 6-1557 
that swim and climb. 8-1971 
tracks of. 7-1864 
various kinds of, 3-677 
vision of, 16-4263 
warm-blooded, 3-671, 673; 4-873 
what wakes, 13-3511 
why do not fall, 4-918 
why not fly alike, 11-2736 
see also Kggs, Feathers, collection or, etc. 
BMssyss see Germander-speedwell 
Btrd’s-Bwrt onhld, of Britan, 17-4479 
Bteda-of-Vandlssi beauty of, 7-faee 1753, 1766, 
1768 

■IrgwiJatro, a crab, 10-2614 
BInnSsadt troop-ship lost, 7-t8i8. 1820 
Blsnlaghaai, city in Alabama, 33-5960 
Blnnlnghau, ^glish town, 41-1042: 18-4801 
Blnam Woo(B« advancing on Dunslnanc, 6-1299 
Bln VlBmma, and tower of Babel. 19-4969-70 
M Birth of ▼sau," by Botticelli, 18-5102 
Blrthrigliti meaning of, 14-3781 
BlvthatOBOO, for birth months, 84-6377 
Mseoe, English navigator, 31-6464 
Btoeotla, a oblld, 30-6181 
aioeotlM, a child. 30-6181 
■lOOBlt, of china, 17-4647 v 
■SihalaB. Arab tribe. 88-6099 
aiah«priUr XsB^ music writer, 14-8769 
of Great Britain, 16-4791 


Bishop, of the church, 18-4789 
power of the bishops, 14-3642 
St. Ambrose made a, 15-4030 
Bishop, a rock, 5-1311 
Mshop Biaiey OoUege, In Canada, 81-6402 
Blshop's-Chyii see Mlterwort 
Blsmaroh, frtiiet Otto B. B. von, chancellor of 
Germany, 9-2290, 10-2595, 2597-2600; 11-2772 
in Dropping the Pilot, 11-2771 
statue of, 11-2762 
Blsmaroh Xaland, 0-1493 
Bison, American, 1-16; 3-586; 81-6609 
in Yellowstone Park, 3-680 
see also Buffalo 
Blh of key. 84-6369 
Bltei, treatment tor, 13-3440; 19-5033 
Blto, a diithful son, 9-2316 
Blton, a Opeek, 5-1321 
Bitter, Karl, American sculptor, 18-1675 
Bltterllng, a flsh, 10-3706-0f 
Bitten, bird, 8-1973-74; 9-2341 
Bltter-root, state flower, 83-5816 
Blttenweet fColastna), a shrub, 17-4563-61 
Blttenrwoot (Bolannm), a vine, 17-4353 
Bivalves, armored sea-animals, 10-2616 
Blzat (Alexander C. B.), composer, 13-3294 
BJonson, BJonetJone, Norwegian writer, 
80-5314 

Blaeh, and heat, 17-4372 
color of black men, 1-48 
how made, 8-1961 
Black alder, a shrub, 17-4666 
BlaohamoorB, king of, 3-396 
" Blaokbeard," a rii-atc, 8-632 
see also Teach, Edward 
Blaekbarrles, English, 3-660 
fruits, 18-4763; 19-5084 
white, 14-3565 
Blackbird, age of, 9-2350 

character in " Blue Bird," 88-5838 
egg of. 7-face 1756, 1760 
of Europe 8-2109, 2112-13; 9-234.6; 13-31.66. 
88-5746 

redwinged, 13-3459 

Blnokcap, a bird, 7-face 1760, 8-2107-08, 2111 
Blaokcock, a bird, 6-1569, 1561-62 
‘‘Black Death,” an epidemic, 3-772; 4-1042, 
14-8654, 84-6368 

Blaek Dog, in "Treasure Island,” 14-3632 
Black SaglCB, Cuban organization, 33-6046 
Blaeh-cyc, tretitment of, 17-4383 
Blaekfoet (or Glackfoot), Indian trihe, 10-257T, 
2579; 11-2786, 18-4622, 4836. 33-6144 
Blaeh Foreat, in GermiLny, 11-2766, 2768 
Blaokfrlars Sheatra, and Shakespeare, 31-5.680 
Black game, 0-1559 
Black Ocorge, Serbian patriot, 13-3242 
Black Bkwk War, Lincoln in, 3-786 
Black Stole, of Calcutta, 7-1718 
BlaokiM-box, how to make, 10-2517 
Black fiilgbt, character In “Ivanhoe," 7-1666 
Black Frlnoa, Great Hall of the, 3-771 
see also Edward, the Black Prince 
Blaeh Bobs, and White Heart, 83-614 3 ' 

"Black BoCk," by Connor, 16-4327 
Blacks, of Australia, 6-1368, 1186 
Black Boa, In Europe, 13-3185, 3194; 14-3721, 
3726, 3728; 16-3855 

Black Bea Blvlcra, of Rus.sla, 10-247-: 15-3798 
BlACk-tail; see Deer 
Blnokthora, a game, 6-1096 
Blaekthom, a plant, 14-3534; 16-4134 
BlackwaU-klteh, of a rope, 13-3326 
Blaokwell, BllEabcth, flrst woman doctor, 13-3123 
Bladdcrant, a shrub, 18-4759 
Bladders, for telephone, 1-247 
Blnddcr-wmck. a sea-weed, 6-1421 
Blair, Frank F., and General Lee, 17-4 466 
Blntr, BtCnteomcry, I'estmaster-Oencral, 8-2040 
Bloke, Hattkew, character In " Charles 
O'Malley," 13-2975 
Blake, Fatsy, 5-1146 

Blake (Bohert), English admiral, 4-1040; 7-1862, 
14-3647 

Blake, WllUom, poems: see Poetry Index 
Blokclook, Batok A., American painter, 16-43.60 
Blanc, 3leat,_Alpine peak, 9-2416: 13-2981 
Blanchard (Fraaools), French aeronaut, 88-6810 
Blanchard, Thomaa, machines invented by, 
11-2718 

Blnachc Bcf, ship, 10-2507 

Blanco, Oape, in Africa, 16-4308 

Blanco, Oumaa, president of Venezuela, 18-4601 

Blaakcta,. of Indians, 80-6828 

Blaskfleld, B. X., American painter. 10-4268 
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Blut-fnnM*. for Iron, flS-6694 
bee also Furnaces 

Blazlaad, explored Australia, a>366 
BlMbenqri see Bilberry 
Bleak, a fish, 10-2707-08 
"Bleak BConsa," by Dickens, 10-2459 
BleeOlsff, control of, 6-1696; 10-4201; 18-4616 
of arteries and velna 10-4928 
without Injurj^ 10-4880 
Bleedlny-gesjrt, flower, 3-616 
H Bleeduw-Xaiisaei" see Kansas, flahtlng over 
aiefnsau, In “ Qulllver’s Travels," 1-1333. 1337 
Blaabolin, battle of. 3-645; 10-2560 
battle of, pussle picture, 4-980 
Bleany, a flsh, 6-1421; 10^800 
BMrlot fl^ulB), filaht across channel, 1-17C 
"Blasasd BaaMsel,” by Rossetti, 83-6039 
Blewett, Oean, poems: see Poetry Index 
BUmber, Br., character In "Dombey and Son,” 
10-2566 

Blind, hearing of the, 18-3909 
how they learned to read, 8-1096 
sensations of, 15-3907 
touch of, 81-6616 

Blind-alley, occupations called, 83-6217 
Blind-man, Xv., character In "Pilgrim’s Prog¬ 
ress," 8-1183 

Blind-man'e breakfaat, a game, 18-6035 
Blind-man'e etab, a game, 18-6036 
Blindnaas, of young animals, 7-1886 
Blind-pavtnora, 19-5036 
Blinds, of duck-shooters. 6-1684 
Bllnd-wosm, a lizard, 8-1211, 1218 
Bliss, Bower of. In ’’ Faerie Queens," 3-700 
Block, guard the, 14-3642 
Blookado, of American coast, 6-1398 
of English ports, by France, 6-1397 
of Southern ports, 8-2047, 2052; 83-6958 
Blockade-runners, ships, 8-2052 
Block-game, with dominoes, 18-4044 
Block Konscs, In New York, 19-5014 
Bide, Ohsvlcs, Count of, and Joan of Brittany, 
10-2508 

Blomidon, Cape, In Nova Scotia, ai-555u 
Blondcl, and Richard Coeur de Lion. 83-6194 
Blood, allveness of, 88-6891 
and digestion, 8-2367 
and fainting, 5-1163; 10-2470 
carries air, 3-814 
causes hunger, 13-3510 
cells of the, S-1122; 6-1429, 1469; 15-3980; 

81-6622; 88-6726: 33-5991, 6110; 84-6309 
circulation of, 6-1E93; 7-1647; 16-4201; 18-4616; 

18-4880; 81-5622; 83-6106, 6108; 34-6309 
coldness of, 17-4687 
color of, 0-1430-31 
convection of heat In, 16-4233 
food and, 38-6902 
makes us red, 14-3686 
of the Saviour, 18-4682 
of tired animal, 7-1879 
specific gravity of, 18-3828-29 
etudibs on circulation of, 13-4631 
temperature of. 4-873 
see also Harvey, William 
Bloodhounds, and cassowary, 8-1508 
used for trailing men, 8-609 
Blood-month, November. 17-4537 
Blood-plates, cells of the blood, 6-1461-62 
Blood-soot, flowers of, 11-2879, 2881 
Bloods, Indian tribe, ra-6] 14 
Bloodstone, a gem, 84-6377, 6379 
Blood-vessels, in lungs, 84-6308 
nerves that control, 14-3599 
of body. 8-1693 
see also Arteries, etc. 

Bloom, of grape, 88-5803 
Bloomers, for doll. 4-848 

Blossoms, picture, by Albert Moore, le-fi antis. 
Slottes, bow to moke, 18-4291 
Blotting-paper, absorbs ink, 8-2082 
Blow, in gas-making, 8-418 
Blow-fly: see Blue-bottle 
Blow-gnn, use of, 18-6077 
Blubber, as food, 11-2732; 18-3231 
of sea-anJmals, 4-1070, 1076 
Blfloksr, Qobhwd Xu von, Prussian general, 
8-2389; 10-2694- 17-4366. 4368 
flUns, Captain, and Miss Dolile, 18-5109 
Bloth cause of color, 13-3887 
color of hands, 98-6889 
color of veins, 19-3144 
combinations of, 8-1951 
dye of wood, 11^4133 
eyes of, 18-4330 


••1439; 80-6314 


Mue, In flre-flame, Bfl-6899 
in flag, 80-6397; 81-6491 
of sky, 80-5398 

primary colon 1 - 160 ; 10 - 8006 ; 17-4834 
I’russian, 1^6177 
waves of, 7-1798 

"Blae-Bsanl,” authorship of, 8-1477 
Bluebells, arrangement of, 3-623 
of England, U-4668; 80-6280 
of Scotland, 18-4666, 4668 
various, 18-4668 

Blueberries, fruit, 8-661, 666; 17-4663 
BlneMrtL a thrush, 18-8464 
egg of, 7-face 1766 
nest of. 88-6761 
"Blue-Urd," by Maeterlii 
story of, 88-5836, 6837 
Blue Birds, organization of girls, 14-3762 
Blne-bUndaess, what It is, 17-4»5 
Bluabonnat, state flower, 88-6816 
Bluebottle, an Injurious Insect, 18-3201, 8204; 
16-3816 

Bluebottle, plant: see Cornflower 
Blue Boy, a picture. 4-frontlB.; 17-4690 
“Blue-Coat Boys," costume oY 4-859; 13-4731 
Blueooat Sohool, founded by Edward VI, 4-869 
Blue Dragon Xnn, In " Martin Chuzslewlt," 
10-2673 

Blno-eyed-grase, a flower, 18-3064 
Blna-ayad-etranger, a dance, 11-2805 
Blue-Oowns: shc King's Bedesmen 
Blue-grass, grown for hay, 8-2384 
Blueing, stains of, 81-5644 
Blue-Joy, a bird. 7-1762; 8-2213, 8344; 13-8469 
sec also Jays, birds 
Blue Dick, and Boone, 84-6250 
Blue X. RolghtarB, ships, 90-6377 
Blue Xountme, of Australia, ^1368 
Blue Bile Biver, in Africa, 8-299; 16-4306 
see also Nile JKiver 
Blue-etoeklag, derisive term, 18-8120 
Blue-tit, a bird, 7-faco 1762; 88-6745 
Blue-weedi see Viper's bugloss 
Bluff Biag BCol, u dance, 11-2806 
Blumenfeld, on Boy ScoiRs, 83-6140 
Blunderbore, a monster, 7-1810 
Blush, cause of, 6-1598; 83-6109 
Boa-conetrlctor, a serpent, 6-1378, 1380, 1387 
s( c also Water-boa 

Boadicea, uuecn of England, t-SlO, 211; 8-478 
Boar, and Hercules, 80-6186 
fox and the, 15-3878 
of Erymanthus, 13-3374 
variety of pig, 8-413, 414 
Board, and air-pressure, 83-6738 
BoatWl, bird, B-1973. 1975 
Boat-dwellers, of the Mississippi, 83-6072 
Boatmen, of Thames, 15-2492; 83-6051 
Boate, bridge of: see Bridge of Boats 
centre of gravity of, 18-3882, 8885 
driven by camphor, 31-5642 
fleet of little, 18-3900 
flying: see Flying-boats 
made of paper, 8-1941 
moilellng a, 83-6167 
of the Nile, 18-4844, 4848, 4860 
on the Mississippi, 6-1391; 83-6073 
taxed by Spain, 7-1836 
torpedo: see Torpedo-boats 
"Bobutes," London police, 85-6397 
Bobbine, for cotton, 19-4888-89, 4891 
Bobolink, In the rlce-flelds, 8-2345 
Bobs, coasting oa, 80-6221 
Bobwhltei see Quail 

Boooaccio, Clovannl, Italian writer, 90-5307, 6310 
Bodies, effect of air'^ressure on, 15-3983 
falling, 7-1674, 1679, 1681; see also Gravitation 
hollowness of, 8-2246 
motion of, 14-3674 
perpetual motion of, 141-3590 
BMku, Xk., character In “Charles O'Malley 
18-2976 

Body, bones and arteries of, 13-4200 
Ol^geB In, 88-5895 
division ot labor In. 80-6306 
heat of, 0-692; 8-2088; 16^1110 
how built up. 10-2488 
making of the, 3-67L 
master of the, 18-4747 
power of human, 3-648 
upright attitude of, 18-8884 
Boerhaave. Xermann, Dutch doctor, lfl-46Sl 
Boers, of South Africa, 7-1780 

...... .... 

Btsotta, Greek states 80-6209, 6208 
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Soathliu, Roman philosopher, 15>3941 
BoflUts, characters in “ Our Mutual Friend," 
10-2463 

Boffaa, Mrs.: see Nalrne, t,ady 
Boff-bsani sec Budk-hean 
Boffss, character in " Kgjrptlan Princess," 
83-6953 

Bof-uoBsess see Sphagnum 
Bog-myrtle, a plant, 18-5091 
Bogota, oupita] of Colombia, 18-4604 
Bogs, flowers of, 19-5036 
Bohemia, King of, Shakespearian character. 
3-562 

king of, at Cressy, 3-772 
Bohemia, gems from, 94-6379 

history of, 10-2568, 2584; 18-8482; 14-3772 
see also iiustrla-Hungary 
“Bohemian GHsl,'' opera by Balfe, 13-3294; 
14-3771 

Bohemuad, of Tareiitum, 0-1651 
Boiler, of locomotive, 8-304-06 
Bolling, effects of, 81-5613 
Boiling-point, of water, 8-519 
Bois, Sir Bovland As, Shakespearian character, 
3-637 

Bols Ae Bonlogne, in Parts, 81-6638 
BolsA BlTor, dam across, 11-2710; 81-6418 
Bols-anllhert, Sir Brian da, character in " 1 van- 
hoe " 7-1663 

Boker, Oeorge B;oary, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bokhara, costume of, 16-3931 
Bolan Bass, between India and Afghanistan, 
6-1630; 16-3926-26 

Boleslay 1, king of Poland, 11-2902, 2904 • 
Boletns, edible, 19-face 4882 

poisonous mushroom, 18-face 4880 
Bolsjm. Jtanc, queen of England, 4-858 
BoUngbroks, Henry: see Henry IV, of England 
Bolivar, Simon, president of Colombia, 17-4614; 

18-4603, f606. 4606 
Bolivia, history of, 80-5362, 5364 
Indians of, 17-4509 
Republic of. 18-4606 
rubber in, 83-6793 
Boll, of cotton, 19-488^ 

Boll-weevil, destroyed by other insects, 13-3300 
injurious to cotton. 18-3203-04 
Bologna, Olovannl, Italian si ulptor, 16-4173 
Bologna, Italian city, 1S-308(I, 30h2, 14-361U 
Bologna, ITniverslty of, medical schnol, 18-4630 
Bolt, form of protection, 84-0357 
of a lock. 84-6359, 6362 
Boltlng^oloths, for flour, 8-1139 
Bolton, Fanny, character in " Pendennis,' 
13-3619 

Boma, town in Africa, 16-1306 
Bomb, for depths, 38-5860 
Bombardler-boetle, an insec^ 13-34.'>4 
Bombay, gift to Charles il, 7-1716, 16-4078 
port of India, 6-1634 
Bombs, dropped by aviators, 1-174, 179 
Bombyk Moil, the silkworm moth, 7-1826 
Bonaparte, Hon. Cbarlee, grand.son of Jerome 
Bonatiarte, 19-4945 

Bonaparte, Francis Joseph Oharles: see Rome, 
king of 

Bonaparte, Jerome, and the Water-Seller, 3-764 
king of Westphalia, wife of. 19-4942 
Bonaparte, Jerome Hapoleon, life of. 19-4944-46 
Bonaparte, Josepb, king of Spain, 8-1953, 
13-3341. 3346; 17-4366, 4368 
Bonaparte, Hapoleon: see Napoleon I, of France 
Bonar, Sr. Horatins, poems; see Poetry Index 
Bonavlsta, town in Newfoundland, 84-6296 
Bonds, issued by Congress, 8-1435 
what they are, 23-6998 
Bone, for china. 17-4540-51 
for cutlery, 18-4804 
for fertiliser. 4-868, 10-2686: 16-4144 
for fuel, 16-4045 
for puts, 19-5001 
funny-bone, 10-2678 
growth of, 10-2463 
how to treat, 1^4288 
Inner ear and, 15-8897 
keel-like, 6-1610 
lasts long, 1-187 
of body. 16-4200; 81-6622 
of cuttlefish, 10-2484 
petrous, 10-2570; 18-8916 
pictures on. 18-3479-80 
treatment of broken, 18-8440 
uses for, 8-406; 6-1430; 14-8672 
Boass, Mil, in " Treasure Island," 14-8680 
Bonsai a plant, 18-6086-87 


BonMst, ollmblng, 19-5092 
Bonksw, Maxis Mxaa, animal painter, 14-frontli 
Bon Honune BlohaxA, ship, 18-3004 
Boniface, Bt., in Oermany, 18-4031-82 
Bonn, German university town, 11-2768 
Bonnsr, Bobert, and Mrs. Southwortta. 8-2096 
Bonnet, BaalcL escape of, 7-1744 
Bonnet, for baby-dou, 16-4199 
Bonneville, Oaptein, and explorations of, 7-184 
“Bonnie Bins Flag." Confederate song. 18-8064 
Bonnie Frlnos Oharlte: see Stuart, Charles 
Edward 

"Bonnie Frlnos Oharlls," song, 14-3770 
BooMss, birds, 8-2340 
Book-binding, process of, 4-063 
Bookcase, of boxes, 11-2728 
Book of Oommon Frayer, history, 4-869; 18-S94: 
" Book of Bongs,” bsrHeine, 18-3899 
Book of the Bead, 18-4846, 4848, 4860 
Books, chained, 14-3607; 15-3935 
easier than lesson-book, 3-816 
Egyptian, 18-4846 
evolution of, 18-3106 
first famous, 1-73 
first of America, 18-3049 
first printed in England. 14-3612-18 
how to draw, 9-2376 
in early United Statea 0-1394 
mending worn, 18-4294 
of Asia, 18-4960, 4966 
people who first wrote, 18-3909 
printing, 14-3616 
problem concerning, 8-1104 
royal, 4-860 
to cover, 81-6647 
trick with book, 8-1097 
wonder of, 4-943 
written in Latin, 18-8281 
see also Cylinders, £3xeroise-book. Papyri, 
Tablets, etc. 

Bookshelves, making set of, 84-6279 
Books, Btorv of Fomons: see Tables of Content: 
“ Boola-Boola," a college song, 18-3064 
Boom, of ship. 18-3969; 18-4620 
Boomerang, Australian weapon, 8-364 
comes bach, 13-3614 
Booms, for logs, 16-4131 
Boone, Daniel, pioneer, 7-1832; 84-6248-49 
Boone, Jemima, capture of, 84-6253 
Boone, Bqnlre, brother of Hanlel, 84-6253 
Boone, Bqnire, father of Daniel, 84-6250 
Boone Creek, tree on, 84-6252 
Boonesborongk, fort at, 84-6251, 6253 
Booth, Bdwlm^statue of, 18-4668 
Booth, John wUkes, assassinated Lincoln, 
3-787; B-2054: 13-3403 
Boots, lead In diver’s, 1^3778 
pair of new, 84-6291 

Borage, family of plants, 16-4186; 17-4362 
Borax, production of, 10-2888 
BoxAeanx, French government of. 9-2290 
BorAeanm French port, 8-774; 8-2423 
BorAen, Bobert B., premier of Canada. 5-1281, 
e-1456: 16-4326 

“ Border Mastrelsy,” by Boott. 9-2822 
Border of Wblte MU’s Band, a statue, 18-4074 
Boreas, god of the North Wind, 10-2638 
Borers, of locust. 17-4662 
Borglnxi, Ontioa, American sculptor, 10-4a64. 
•4674 

Borglnm, Sotom American sculptor, 18-4874 
Boris, czar of Russb^ 14-8784 
Borneo, animals of, 3-687-80: 8-1218; 18-3033 
serpents of, 6-1388 

BorK^o^ Oaxdlnal Oado, and the plague. 

Boss, king of Gaul, otaavaoter la ” Table 
Round,” 4*8 8 3 

Borsol, Russian wolfhound, 84-6886 
Boseawen, Admiral (BAvsmI, In command of 
English navy, 4^90 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 10>8848-4$ 
death of Archduke InTu-OSaS 
history of, 11-2896, 8206; U-8108 
settlement of, 18-8186 
Boenlane, costumee of, 18-8846 
Bosphorus, Straits of, botween Buropo and Asia, 
8-1662; 18-8186-86; 18-6841, 8844; 18-8866, 
8868 

BoBtoa, as fish market. 
at the bottom of tte ass, U>t980 
early hietory, 8-1891 
evacuated, 41-1000 
in in, 88-6767 
hietory of; 88-6695 
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BestoBt port closed, 4-9M 
shoe-factories at, U-IIOS 
aostoB Oonaioa. meetlns-plaoa, •O'SSDll 
SostOB HassMSs, account tit, fllKSS99 
ensraved bjr Paul Revere, 4>99S, 998 
Boston BaMto Uteanr, pioturea in, 16-4248, 4880 


Boudlasi see Knots 
Bovllnr, nune of, 4*985 


BotMlar wreeat George Ill's statue on, 4-1981. 

parkin New York 4*985: 19-6008 
Bcwla, game of. 4*182-68; 8*1096; 10-2628 


Boston BnMle Blteanr. pioturea in. 19*4248, 4860 Bowrlng, Bis folm. byxaam of, 0-8017-18 
Beaten Te^MStj, atoir of, ♦•998 ^ ^ Bow Ittver, In Canada. 1-282; 93-6782 

Bostwl^Xelea B. poms: see PMtjv Rjdea Bowsprit, of ship. 16-89|9: 10*4619 
Boswell. JOBMOi and Johnson, M-4787, 4729 Box, a shrub, 4-981; OO-Olea 


Bostwlek; BMlen Bh poems: see Poetry Index 
Bosweii, iremeo. and Johnson, M-4727, 4729 
and Rousseau, 10-4154 
Boswosth nsld, battle of. 8-776; 4-856 
Botanical Oaidens. in New York, 10*6018 
Botanists, study plants, 10-8898 
Botany, founded ny Lflnneeus, ♦•866 
Botany Bey, history of, 8-886; 8-1868 
Bo9S^ injurious Insects, 18-8899, 8804 
see also Sheep-bot, Warble-fly 
BoUia, Osnsial Souls, 8-1180 
Boa2a, Gulf of, 14-3662. 8660 
Botbwsll, character in "Old Mortality," 7-1776 
Botbwell. Ban of, married Mary, Queen of Scots, 
18-8142 

Boteoudo Indians, of South America, 17-4609 
Botta (Paul BO, explorer, 19-4964 
Bottelor, and Hanchen, 18-8000 
Bottgrer (Johann P.), and porcelain, 17-4640 
BotuoelU (Baadzo), Italian painter, 17-4690. 

4693; 19-6097, 6102 
Bottle, and Pascal's law, 18-8984 
for musical instrument, 81-6444 
lavender, 8-1941 
machine for blowing, 5-1269 
measures specific gravity, 18-3827 
of hot water, 13-8606 
of skin, 83*6102, 6183 
puzzle about, 1-110 
siphon: see Siphons 
sound of liquid coming from, 14-3774 
to clean, 17-4494 
tricks with, 1-106 
used for making butter, 0-1132 
Bottom, a weaver, 8-327 
Bouoaaiexs, or meat-driers, 83-6044 
Bonoh, Sir Thomas, bridge-builder, 1-24 
Bouoloanlt (Dloa), actor, music by, 14-3771 
BouyalnvlUe, Bonis A. do, French navigator, 
^2156 

Bonghten, Ch pictures painted by, 8-626; 

14-3545; 81-5672; 88-5675 
Bonkabar, in story, 8-1526 

Boulogne, Napoleon at, 8-2288; 17-4366: 81-6634 
Boulton. Blatthew, partner of J. Watt, 3-600, 
666 ; 18-2490 

Bounce, of a ball, 19-6019 
Bounce-abont, a game, 0-1096 
BoundiuT, dispute of Maine and Canada, 10-2442 
In Asia, 18-4962 
mountain pass, 88-6778 
Boundary questtons, settlement of, 13-3491 
South American, 18-4608 
Bouadary-stenes, In Asia, 19-4962 
Boundaiw-tuf, a game, 18-6122 
Boundarny, JoslaJi, character in "Hard Times," 
10-2460 

BonndlBg Blki see Uncas 

BonrdlUon, Prancla William, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Bonrges, cathedral of, 18-4178 
Bonmvlile, death rate in, 11-2909 
Boursenl, Oharlca, and speech by electricity, 
2-836 

Bow, and musical Instruments; 8-1087; 18-6068 
for ftre-maklng, 3-810 
made from yew, 81-6430 
of ribbon, 4-962: 16-4199 
Bow Bells, and Whittington, 8-899 
Bowdoln OoUege, history of, 17-4668 
Bowoll, Mr Igacksnils, premier of Canada, 

8-1281 

Bowele, work of. 8-2866; 88-6902 
Bower, the Virgin's: see Clematis 
Bower-Mi^ arbor of, 3-677; 7-1768, 1760: 83-6762 
Bowers, Usut., on Scott expedition. 81-6466 
Bowflni see Mudflsh 
Bowhead-whales see Whale 
Bowl, early specimens. 5-1863 
flowers In, 3-628 
of folded paper, 18-4826 
Bowles, Miss, portrait of, 17-4698 
Bowles, WUUam Blale, poems: sse Poetry Index 
Bowley, Joseph, character in "The Chimes,” 

9-2300 

Bowls^l Bsdy, character In " The Chimes,” 
Mtn& (Must, In "The CblmeSk" 8-2801 


Bowsprit, of ship, 10*3809: iB*4ei9 
Box. a shrub, 4*M1; 80^862 
Bon, candle, and weight, 88-6871 
drawing a, 7-1729: 18-h78: 83*6162 
for bird’s nest, 81*6617 
for flashing messages, 81*6618 
for matches, 8*2432 
magic, 30-6116 
musical, 18-2992 
of good luck, 8-2318 
paper, 1-260 

that draws voice-pictures. 80-6264 
that makes smoke-rings, 18-4713 
that makes a whirlwind, 6-1304 

fliAA aIa^ T^qmaIvuII 

Boner, dog In “ Cricket on the Hearth,’’ 8-2302 
Boner, ship, 18-3008 

Bon-fnmitiire, of Miss Brigham, 8-2036; 8-2359; 

10-2616; 11-2721 
Box-kite, and aeroplane, 1-176 
Boy, at the Giant's Castle, 3-726 
boys and the frogs, 9-2.317 
breaking voice of, 19-4879 
dead boy who sang a hymn, 8-499 
games for boys, U-3966; 19-6122 
life of Indian, 1-18 
on the burning dock, 14-3C96 
painting of poet’s boys, 7-1688 " 

remarkable swim of boy, 13-4090 
stronger than girls, 10-2472 
who cried Wolf, 13-3370 
who had no paper, 81-6478 
who kept hlmjelf awake, 81-6476 
who saved a crew, 14-3694 
who saved his fumlly, 7-1744 
who took a man’s place, 10-1029 
who would not light against freedom, 8*334 
whom France forgot. 8-360 
with a goose, statue, 81-6639 
see also Blue Boy 
Boyam, Russian nobles, 14-8724 
Boyle, Bobei^ British scientist, 0-2161-62; 
10-3984 

law of, 10-8984 

Boyne, battle of the, 4-1041, 1043; 14-8766; 
81-6556 

"Boyne Water,” song, 14-3766 
“Boy of Winander,” Wordsworth’s, 7-1988 
Boy Ploneera of Amerioa, boys' society, 83-6136 
Boyn’ Com Olnb, crop of, 8-2884 
Boy-Soonts, of America, 33-6136 
"Bosi” see Dickens, Charles 
Bossaris, Marcos, Greek patriot, 13-3239 
Brabant, duchy of, 14-.3544 
Brabant, Bnke of, in '' Lohengrin," 81-5561 
Brabant, dukes of, 14-3542 
Brabantlo, Shake.spearlan character, 8-443 
Braooo, Boberto, Italian writer, 80-5315 
Bracelet, head, for doll, 8-2083 
used to crown Henry VI, 3-774 
Braoket, making a fretwork, 80-6253 
of paper, 18-4825 
Braoteoiaa, of flowers, 17-4368 
Bracts, of a flower. 17-4560 
Bnuv, ManHee do, character In "Ivnnhoe," 
7-1666 

Bmddook, General (Bdward), character in " Tie- 
Virginians," 13-3420 
failure of. 3-669; 4-896 : 84-6252 
Bradford, 2Hr Bdwnrd, and tiger, 88-5802 
Bradford, WUUam, and Christmas day, 4-964 
governor of Plymouth, 8-526 
Bradley, James, Bngllsh astronomer, 7-1676, 1682 
Bradshaw (John), regicide, 4-1040 ; 7-1866; 
18-4666 

BradWMdine, Baron of, in "Waverley," 8-1498 
Bradwardlne, Bose, In Waverley." 8-1498, 1600 
Brady, Blohaws, Psalm, version or, 8*2015 
Bto^^ Gmeral (Braxton), during Civil War, 

Bn^nradoohlo, character In ‘‘iraerle Queene," 
8*^99 ** 

BraM, god of poetry, 14-8622 
amnam (John), a tenor, 14-.7768 
Brahe, Tyoho, Danish astronomer, 7-1676, 1677 
BMlmMiii and the gost, 83-6133 
and the pots, 83-6183 
Brahmimlum, religion, 13-8098 
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■nhawpiitra in Asia, 16-3930 

Bralunas, kind of fowl, 8-1S67: 18-4712 
Brahinlas, Indian caste, 6-1638; 7-1713; 

16-4081 

see also Brahmans 

BrnJuas (3roluiiuies)i musician, 16-3288, 3294 
Brala, 14:8697-98 
and alcohol, 17-4376; 61-6440 
and eye, 16-4021; 16-4263; 17-4427, 4523 
and the skull, 10-2569 
cells of, 18-4690 
centres of, 14-3689-92 
controls heart, 6-1597 
controls sight, 14-3570 , 

controls yawning, stretching, etc., 3-814 
development of, 18-4690 
during sleep, 16-3385-86 
food for, 6-1163; 11-2830 
growth of, aa-5722 
mlluence on digestion, 18-3179 
lacking In backboneless animals, 3-671 
memory and the, 18-4856 
mystery of the, 14-3687 
nerves of, 16-4117 
not affected by flsh. 13-327.'> 
one-half lags behind, 28-5811 
parts of the, 16-3817 
poisoning the, 6-1162 
shape of, 17-4488 
site of, 10-2464, 2467-68 
Blse of, 18-4690 
sleep of the, 11-2733 

studies of, 16-4630 , 

Bwallowlng-centre In, 8-2171 
tea and coffee, stimulants of, 13-3414 
thinking powers of, 6-1411, 1464 
work of, 81-6623 

Brake, for electric elevator, 83-6199-6200 
Bramaate, Bonato (d’A,), Italian architect, 
6-1170; 19-6097, 5102 
BnuaMs, and the flr-trce, 17-4316 
flower and fruit of, 16-4133-34 
BnunUe-lmsli, the heron and the rat, 11-2T58 
BsaaliUBgt a bird, 8-2112 
Braa, husks of wheat, 5-1131; 11-2918 
Braaohos, messages with, 0-2268 
sidewise growth o^ 16-3907 
Bnuidela, Bonis B., Justice of Supreme Court, 
84-6337-38 

Braadeabnrg, elector of. lO-'Jn'iH. ;>ri60 
great elector, and Berlin, 11-2762 
Braadenbnrg, Mark of, 10-2.560 
Braadenlmrg, province of, 10-2596 
Braadealmrg Oate, in Berlin, 11-2761-62 
Brandon, Canadian city, 81-5610 
experimental farms near, 9-2275 
Brands, with hot Iron, 6-1438 
Brandt, Vargaret, character In " Cloister and 
the Hearth,” 16-4070 

Bmadt, Veter, character in “Cloister and the 
Hearth," 16-4070 
Brandy-bottle, a flower, 19-4946 
Brandywine Creek, battle of, 4-1004 
Bras d'Or, in Cape Breton, 81-5.'i44 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Bran d'Or Bake, 81-6547 

Brase, Bally, character In " Old CurlosI t> .Sliop,” 
11-2774 

Braee, Bamseon, character In " Old Curiosity 
Shop,” 11-2774 

Brase, alloy of copper and zinc, 7-1888; 10-2680 
for pens, 13-3484 
in ocean cables, 18-4698 
manufacture of, 10-2686 
utensils, etc., of, 6-1633 
why warm when rubbed, 10-2540 
Brann, Verdlnaad, and wireless, 17-4448 
Bravlda, Hajor, character in " Tartarln of 
Tarascon,” 18-4642 
Brasil, end Vespuclus, 8-272 

animals of. 3-681, 683; 4-1075; see also Amer¬ 
ica, South America 
birds of. 7>1767, 1764; 8-1976-78 
claimed by Portugal, 8-282 
gems from, 81-5370; 94->e379-80, 6382-83 
German settlements In, 11-2771 
history of, 13-8342, 3346; 18-4608, 4806, 4810; 

80-5368, 6370 
Indians of, 17-4609 
Insects of, 13-3447, 3468 
Jews In, 84-6388 
nuts of, 8-1998-99 
rosewood from, 19-6034 
rubber In, 88-6795 
Brasll-nnta, groaili of, 8-1998-99 


Bread, aSrated, 7-1890 
and salt, 14-3727 
as food, 11-2727; 81-5726 
by which we llva 11-2947 
called stair of life, 8-2085; fll-6726: 88-6991 
Canadian, 80-6300 
changing price of, 80-5178 
character in “ Blue Bird,” 98-6888 
rruiiib of, 8-2330 
how yeast raises, 18-3283 
made by machine, 6-1140-41 
of Sweden, 14-3667 
water In. 6-1193-94 
what rahses, 4-909 
world’s, 6-1131 

Bread-winner, saving the, 83-6027 
Breaker, of coal-mines, 4-838 
Breakepear, Hlcbolaei see Adrian IV 
Break-epeotaoleei see Cornflower 
Bream, a flsh. 10-2707 
Breoetbone, broken, 17-4383 
of man, 10-2468 

Breast-plate, of hlgh-prlest, 84-6377 
Breath, a deep, 3-814 
disposal of, 17-4486 
of all life, 4-914 
seeing our, 1-164 
why do r get out of? 6-1162 
why rises in air, 8-2248 
Braatblng, and the bratn-bulb, 14-3689 
exercises In, 18-4829 
nerves that control, 14-8599 
process of, 6-1463: 7-1647, 1803: 88-5892; 
84-6230-32, 6309 

Braathlng-oentce, of brain, 7-1652; 18-4691 
Brecola, a rock, 80-5350 
Breckinridge, John C., lawyer, 8-2044 
Bread’s BUI, site of battle of Bunker Hill, 
4-1000. 20-5399 

Brehm (Alfred B.), German naturalist, 81-5605 
Brehon Bawe, of Ireland, 81-6561, 5654 
Brahona, Juiiges, of Ireland, 81-5551 
Bremen, a fiee town, 10-2561, 2596; 11-2764, 2772 
Bremen, ship, 88-5760 
Bremerhaven, port of Bremen, 11-2772 
Brennan, Bonis, and gyroscope, 1-97 
Breanns, attacked Home, 14-3694 
Brer Vox, in “Uncle Remus,” 0-1483 
Brer Babbit, character in " Uncle Remus,” 
6-148:4, t6Jt 

Breeela, defence of, 1-138 
Breelan, Geiman port, 11-2786 
Breet, naval port, 9-2423 
Brethren, the Kxclusive, 14-8732 
Brethren of the Coast: see Boucaniers 
Bretigny, Tiruty of, 11-2816 
Breton, Jnles A., O'rench painter, 10-frontls. 
Breton, Cape, history of, 3-559 
Brett, JaooV and cable, 10-2494; 18-4697 
Brett, John Watkins, cable of, 10-2494; 13-4697 
Brewer, Ebenezer Cobham, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Brawater. Sir Bavld, 9-3332: 33-6082 
Brian Borolhme, or Bom, king of Ireland, 
31-5.552 

Brian, Vrlnee, In Christmas Charade, 9-2265 
Bribery, proposed by Kiance, S-139R 
Brioklebrlt, In story, 7-1911 
Brlqkmaklng, In Asia, 18-4962 
Bride, of the Forest, 6-1109 
Bride, of the Wandering Prince, 0-12<i5 
" Bride of Bammermoor,” story of the novel, 
6-1497 

Bridge, arched, 3-2350 
at Cologne. 11-2763 
at Waldl Toro, 1-36 
bascule, over Chicago Riven 88-5829 
bridges that led to Homo, 6-1402 
building of bridges, 1-28 
expansion of, 10-2053 
foot-bridges, 1-37 
Iwaklml, 1-37 
marble, at Pekin, 1-36 
natural bridges, 14-3827 
of a ship, 18-4618 

of boats, 6-1631; 11-2763, 16-3869; 80-5148, 
5160, 6153 

of concrete, 10-4244 

of musical instruments, 8-1089, 1002 

of New York City, 1-25 

of Siberian Railway, 16-3804 

of spools and brlcka 17-4386 

of the brain, 14-8687 

over Hawkesbury Blver, 1-33 

over St. I^awrence. 1-31 
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BrUUr«i over Zambesi, 1.24, 29 
swaying of, 18.4812 
to Aagard, 14.3662 

see aim under fiames of Individual bridges, as 
_ liondon Bridge, etc. 

Mdgo.|MMnd, a game. 10>2680 
BiM^eaortli, Vajor, In " Peverll of the Peak." 

Bliago of Hattons, 18.4848, 4860 
see also Suez, Isthmus of 
Bridge of Sighs, in Venice, 8.1168, 1170 
Bridge, Bajpper's, In Ottawa, 8.2272 
Brltaiie, Impoleon at, 17.4369 
BrlsaS Bake, In Switzerland, 18.2982; 88.5844 
Brig, a ship, 18.8960-61 
Brigutins, a ship, 15.3960-61 
Brlgluum Bonlse, box-furiilture of, 8.2036 
Bright, Sir Charles T., and telegraph-cab Ip, 
10-2487, 2494; 17.4446 
“ Brighter Brltalni " see New Zealand 
Brightness, of stars, 17.4482 
Brlgne, and Simplon tunnel, 84-6260, 6270 
Brm, a flsh, 10-2606; 18-3847-48 
Brlnbleoombe, gaok, character In " Westward 
Ho!" 14-3716 

Brlxablsoomhe, Sir Tlndex, character in " West¬ 
ward Ho!" 14-3714 
Brimstone, is sulphur, 8-2244 
Brindley, and lupin’s engine, 10-2488 
Brine, collecting salt from, pictures, 1-239, 240 
Brisbane, Queensland city, 6-1372 
Brtsqnst, children of, 80-5181 
Brlsqnette, a mother, 30-5181 
Bristles, of grass: see Awns, of grass 
of seeds, 16-4205' 
same structure as hair, 1-166 
Britain, dogs from, 34-6319 
Britannia, figure on British coin, 14-3649 
Britannia Bridge, 1-23 

Bntbwood, Bady Caroline, character In "John 
Halifax" 16-3971 

Brlthwood, Sqnlre, character in " John Halifax," 
16-3971 

Brltista, In Canada, 14-3732 
British ColnmUa, education in, 31-5401 
forest of, 14-3733-34, 3737 
fox-farms In, 19-6073 

history of, ^1280; 7-1842; 8-1913; 18-4334 
population of, 14-3731, 88-6912 
productions of, 83-6092, 6094 
province of, 1-232 

salmon fisheries of, 1-229, 233, 10-3703 
scenery of, 88-6777, 6783 
university In, 31-5402 
woman-suffrage In, 6-1464 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
British Bast Afrloa, colony of, 16-4306 
"British Orsnadlsrs," a song, 14-3768 
British Qnlana, belongs to British We.st Indies, 
83-6047 

boundary dilute, 13-3494 
colony of, 16-4603 

British Honduras, belongs to British Wc.st 
Indies, 83-6047 

British Xslssi see Great Britain 
British Knssam, building of, 8-1265, 1258 
Brl^ and spools, 17-4386 
blowing It over, 17-4496 
how to see through, 15-4046 
or pellet, made by ants, 11-2968 
puzzle about. 1-110 
use of, 3-607, 610 
writing oh, 18-3909 

British Horth Aanwiea Act, and Canada. 5-1270. 

1276; 6-1451, 1464, 16-4324 
British femalllawd, In Africa, 16-4303 
British Wslooms Bsagns, of Toronto. 83-5942 
Brltomort. Brlnosssi character in " Kaerle 
Queene," 3-696, 700 
Britons, costume for, 80-6346 
driven Into Wales, 7-1713 
dyed blue, 16-4132 
in Wales, 3-769 
settled In France, 9-2424 
story of, 1-208 
Brlttangi Boko of, 10-2606 
Brittany, hlsto^ of, 3-692; 10-2608; 11-2816 
province of France, 9-2419, 2423 
religious procession In, 10-frontis. 
settlement of, 8-2424 
woman of, 8-2419 
Brlttunoas, cause of, 98-5891 
Brlttles, character In “Oliver Twist," 10-2666 
Brntls-star, a marine animal, 6-2412 
development of, 16-3666 


Broadtail, a fur, 18-6078 


_ 6.1338 

Broca, discoveries of, 18-3821 
BrooMU, cultivation of, 13-8442 

Isaac, as governor of Canada, 8-1281 
Canadian commander, 6-1899: 88-8123 
during War of 1812, 3-769 
Bro ektim, shoe factories at, 18-8108 
Canadian town, 83-6123 
BhUlp B. V,, commander of the 
ShanuoiirM398: 13-3008 
Brakm KlU. in Australia, 6-1874 
“Broken Jug," by Kielst, 13-3896 
Brome, a grass, 6-1344, 1346-46 
Bromine, liquid elpraent, 8-1314; 18-8147 
BxonoU, of the lungs, 7-1650 
BronehlUs, a disease, 7-1650 
Bronolq Dutch settler, 16-5007 
Bronte, Anne, Kngllsh author, 10-2621, 2626 
BrontA Oharlotta Kngliali author, 10-2621, 3624 
Bnmt6, Bmlly, Pinglish author, 10-2621. 2625 
Brontosanras, prehistoric animal, 1-14, 60, 64; 
aS-.599!). 6002 

Bronx, borough of New York, 19-5007 

Bronx Bark, in New York, 19-5012 

***“ **®^**®*^ Oardens, rocking stone 

Bronze, alloy of tin and copper, 7-1888 

for coins, 14-3646 v 

for cutlery, 18-4804 

for pins, 19-5001 

tools of, 1-16; 8-2067 

writing on. 13-3184 

Bronze, Age or,«lii the world, S-1316; 19-6001 
Brooke, Zaentenant J. K., device for sea-sound* 
Ing, 80-5175 

Brooke, gohn, character in " Little Women," 

80- 5171 

Brooke, Old, character In " Tom Brown's School¬ 
days," 16-4140 

Brooke, Sir WUUam O’B., and telegraph-wire, 
10-2494 

BrookUme, a plant, 18-3893; 18-4964 
Brooklyn, city of, 19-5007 
water-stippJy of, 80-5198 
Brooklyn Bridge, 1-25, 30, 31 
Brooke, Thomas, pictures of Shakespeare, 

81- 5583, 5586 

Brook-tront, game flsh, 10-2701 
Broom, a pUint, 16-4135, 18-4669 
Broom, .md the Kngllsh navy. 4-1041 
rnuJdscrv.'iiits and the, 8-2065 
of De Uuylcr, 14-3548 
Broom-corn, markcl for, 98-5713 
Broom-rapes, iilants, 15-3892 
Broomsttok, of witch, 3-795 
Brotherly-Bove, a statue. 18-4674 
Brothers, the lllack, In story, 6-1534 
Brongham, £ord, and Gibbon, 18-4730 
Browdle, John, character in “ Nicholas 
Nicklcby," 10-2b73 

Brown, character in "Guy Alannering,” 6-1627 
Brown, Alice, American writer, 8-2101 
Brown, B. O,, noenis. see I'oetry Index 
Brown, Bord Madox, paintings of, 7-1860, 

1S-.3934: 93-60:19 

Brown, George, Canadian orator, 8-1270; 18-4333 
Brown, Bemv Klrko, American .sculptor, 18-4670 
Brown, Jacob, during War of 1812, 3-759, 

6-I3!l9 

Brown, John, at Harper’s Ferry, 8-2044; 13-3492 
< song about, 18-30.53 

Thoreau’s defence of, 6-1618 
Brown, Br. John, comment of, 18-3822 
Brown, Madam, character in " Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays," 16-4137 

Brown, gouire, character in "Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays," 16-4137 

Brown. Tom,-character In "Tom Brown’s 
Scnooldays," 16-4137 
Brown, color, 10-2696 
eyes of, 16-4330 
of bitten apple, 38-6728 

Browne, Branols, Irish author. 4-1045; 6-1481 
Browno, Oeorgo, father of Mrs. Hemans, 88-6988 
Brownie, and Olaf, 88-5909 
and the Farmer, 16-4238 
of Snaefell, 9-2403 

Browning, BUzabeth B., En^lsh poet. 83-6038 


poems: see Poetry Index 
Browning, John M., maohlne-gun of, 11-2712-13 
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Browning', Sobart, English poet, 4-923; 18-4990; 
1^49^44; 03-6033 
liocino; Hee Poetry index 
Brownlow’, character in "Oliver Twist/' l(^256!i 
Brownlow, B., poems: sen I'oetry index 
Brown-tail Kotn, and a scarab, 13-3307 
Brown Vnlvaralty, in America, 17-4568 
Brace, 3anias, explored Abyssinia, 8-298 
Brace, Bobert: see llobcrt 1 
Braffea, city in lielgium, 14-3639 
Brnlae, treatment for, 13-3440; 17-4388 
Bnunldl, fresco of, 7-1686 

Brnnel, Zeambard K., bridtic and tunnel-builder, 
1-80; 3-BOS. 10-2487, 2402 
Brnnel j[Blr Marc Inambard), tiinnol-bullder, 

Brontileeobl, BIUppo, 11-2787, 2794 
Brano, Olordano, Italian astronomer, 7-1680; 

8- 1963; 10-2637; 19-5079 

Brash, Oeorge Be Forest, American painter, 
16-4232 

Bmsh-tnrkey, of Australia. 6-1366, 156:4-6 1 . 
St9-5752 

Brosssla, capital of Belgium, 3-2291; 14-35:18, 
3644, 3649 

Brassels-sprouts, cultivation of. 18-2995; 13-3323 
Bratas, Itoman noble, 8-435, 437 
Bratns, Karons, hilled Ca'sur, 8-442 
Bryao, Bebeooa, married Boone, 84-6252 
Bryan, William J., candidate for presidency, 

9- 2378; 13-3494 

Bryant, William C., American writer, 6-iii09 
memorial to, 90-6262 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Htatlio of, 18-4676 

Bryn Btawr, colle;;c for women, 17 - 1 570 

Bryony.bluek, 18-4669 

Bnode, Bonis ds, governor of New' Kruiiee, 3-558 
Babbles, and divers, 34-6311 
biirstlnir oL mis. 18-,3119 
Bnccaneers, or the Spanish Main, 17-4314 
see also Boucaniers 

Buehanan, Oeorye, and Montalgrno, 80-5311 
Bnoltanan, Jamss, administration of, 13-3488, 
3492 

as president, 8-2043-44; 8-2382 
Bnoharest, capital of Rumania, 13-3240 
Book-bean, floors of, 11-2884; 18-1136, 19-5084, 
5086 

Bneke^ bung the, 8-1096 
for nre, 88-5760 

Bnekingliam, Beorge TUUers, First Onks of, 

friend of Charles I, 7-1857 
Bnoklaad, Doan, and toads, S-1216 
Bnokland, Frank, Bnglish naturalist, 8-1380: 
7-1806 

BnCkland, WUUam, Rngllsh scientist, 4-868 
Bnokwhoat, production of. in U. S., 9-2386 
Bnd, color of unopened, 17-4488 
in bark, 80-5177 
of palmetto, 81-5432 

X ning of flower, 15-4016 

post, capital of Hungary, 10-2694; 11-2896, 
2899, 13-3244; 81-6651. 6654 
Bnddoo, and Mownll, 81-5470 
Bnddha, fables of. 10-4285 

founder of a religion, 7-1714; 18-3022-24 
Baddhlom, a religion, 7-1714; 18-3024; 18-3930 
Bnddklsto, In British Bmpirc, 16-4081 
Bnon AIro, Island of, 83-6018 
Bnona Flsta, battle of, 7-1844-45 
Bnonos Ayros, capita) of Argentina, 17-4612-13; 
18-4609; 80-5361-63 
revolution In, 80-6361 

university or, In South America, 80-5362 
Bnir, bllndman’s, 10-2589 
with a wand, 19-5035 
Bnffalp, B. T., exposition at, 18-4676 
BniriHo, American, 81-5609; 88-6801; 83-8144 
as draft animal, 8-287, 296 
attacks on man, 88-6807 
described by Coronado, 8-276 
hunting the, 7-1841 
prehistoric, 1-14 
skin for leather, 11-2834 
skins for camouflage, 13-3609 
oee also Bison, Carabao 
Buffers, for elevator, 83-6200 
Bnffon (Ooowo Xu B.), French naturalist, 8-376 
Bnff-tte, an Insect, U-8011 
Bnffi that resembles a hornet, 18-3453 
■nfflot a plant, 17-4850 
Bnffloi see Beads 
BuKu, a plant, 18-4130: 17-4848 
BnUdiaff, wnat holds It up, 8-007 


Bnlb, of brain, 14 - 3599 , 3699 , 9699 ; U-f6i7: 
81-5623; 83-6297 
or hair. 8-1982 
of nerve, 14-8886 

Bulbs (of plants), cultivation ofT 3-617: 8-1602; 
7-1738, 1862 
flowers from, 80-6280 
grown In Hmland, 14-8640, 3648, 3648 
Bnlhnls, birds, 8-2118 
Bnlflaob, Oharlos, arobltect, 80-5399 
Bulgaria, costumes of, 13-3245 
fruit in, 13-8242 

history of, 18-3190; 13-8240, 3242, 3247 
Bnlgarians, In Canada, 14-8732 
Bnlgara, settled in the Balkans, 18-3186 
Bnlkhsads, of a ship, 18-4680 
Ball, Join, doctor of music, 0-2362 
Bull, John, poems: see Poetry Index 
Boll, Mrs., 9-2362 

Bull, Feg, nickname for Scotland, 9-2352 
Bull, a constellation 10-2648, 2646 
and the Pleiades, 13-S874 
BnU, and red, 11-2802 
brasen-footed, 1-204 
escape from, 88-5709 
frogs and the bulls, 18-4866 
Isabella and the, 1 <h 2446 
lion and the four bulls, 13-3604 
of Crete, 13-3374, 80-6186 
winged, 18-4968-69, 4961, 4964-66 
BnU, of Pope: see Golden Bull, Pope, bull of 
Bnllbat: see Whip-poor-will 
Bnllen, Frank describes battle of whale and 
St|Ul(l, 10-2484 

BnUer, Oharles, secretary of Lord Durham, 
B-l:’72 

Bullet, in liquid air, 16-4086 
Bull-fight, sport of Spain, 13-3346, 3348 
Queen isabeUa and the, 10-2446 
Bnlliinob, a bird, 7-face 1760; 8-2104, 2112 
BnU-head, a fish. 10-2707, 2709 
BnUook, WUUam, and printing-press, 14-3616 
BnU Bnn, battle of, 8-2047 
second battle of, 8-2048 
Bnll-tront, a flsh, 10-2704 
BnUy, In hockey, 19-6027-28 
Bnlmih, seeds of, 15-3896 
see also Cat’s-tall 
Bnlwarhs, of a ship, 18-4618 
Bnlwer-Iiyttoa: see Lytton, Edward Q. E. L. 
Hulwer 

Bnmble, character in “ Oliver Twist,” 10-2563 
Bnmhle-hse, an insect, 11-2850; 19-3194 
"Bnnuners,’’ of Sherman's army, 8-2066 
Bump, bumps and the head, 10-2671; 14-3688, 
17-4488 

formation of, 83-5724 
Bnmppo, BTathanlel, a scout, 1-195 
Bnnbiuy, Mr., character In ’’The Virginians,” 

13- 3424 

Bnneh-berry, a plant, 18-3064, 3007 
Bnndssrat, German upper House, 10-2600 
sec Germany, Bundesrat 
Bandy, Bdgar, his picture of an English sailor, 

14- 3712 

Bungalows, African, 80-6322 
Bnnksr, In golf-links, 19-3211 
SGksr BIU, battle of, 4-1000: 81-6492 
Bnnksr HtU Btonnmsnt, In Boston, 80-6399; 
88-6894 

Bnnsby, John, character In " Round the World,” 
19*4915 

Bnnti see Baseball 

Bnntlags, birds, 7-face 1760; S-2104, 2111; 9-2346 
see also Cow-bunting, Reed-bunting, etc. 
Banyan, John, English author, 4-1042; 5-1125; 
7-1746; 14-3698 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Buonaparte c see Bonaparte 
Buoy, acom-cup as, 15-3900 
BnriMUik, Dnthor, wonder-worker, 14-3660-61 
Bnrdook, a weed, 16-4208-09 
Burgh, meaning of, 8-466 
Burgbley, Doraj grew first English tobacco, 
81-6411 

Bnrffh-npon-Baafis, and Edward I, 3-771 
Burglars, and locks, 84-6868 
their finger-marks, 7-1882 
Burg Vledsok, giant of, 81-6473 
Burgouaster, and the inspector. 88-6743 
Bums, capital of Spain, 18-3846 
Bur^ojn^aannnl (Jpbn)i expedition of, 4>100l, 

BuffufilSASi people of Burgundy, 10-2660 
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BwfiiBtei OncIhMm oft and Cliarles V, lUfBtS 
Bnrvnady, duohy of, M-B860 
Bnri gMj ^^Pufco oft oontrolled MethorUmda, 

aeo also Charles the Bold 
Burial, of Indians, 1-18 
Burke, e»lored Australia, 8>868 
Burkfc EdmaaL English philosopher, 10-2618; 

l¥-4165j4l68-60j 10.4727, 4784 
Bnrlelgli (WUllam CmoU), adviser of Queen 
Elisabeth, 4-860 

Basler, In ■' Old Mortality,” 7-1776 __ 

BnyllngtoB Beaoh, on Lue Ontario, 88-6122 
Banm-lmrIaBh, and Tel-el-Amama tablets, 
18-4970 

Bwmali, animals of, 4-1018 
empire of, 8-1920 
gems from, 84-6381 
Bamap, made clocks, 6-1640 
Batae-dones, Blr Bdward, English painter, his 
picture of King Arthur resting, 4-880; 
93-6040 

Bamers, for gas-lights, 3-866-67 
Barnett, Braaces BC., American -writer, 8-2100 
Bansg, Sr. Charles, 10-2619; 16-4167 
Basasg, Banap, English author, 10-2619, 2621 
Baralag, of dead, 8-1636 

Bamlag-glasu use of, 14-3879; 16-4229, 4231 
II Baraug of Boau,” picture, by Raphael, 

18-6104 

Baznlag of Xroyi see Opal 
Bains, gaaMS D., hymns of, 8-2018 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Baras, Bobert, poems; see Poetry Index 
portrait bust of, 18-4672 
Scottish poet, 4-1055; 6-1618; 83-6029, 6032 
silhouette of. 81-.‘>641 
Saras, clothing nnd, 16-3964 
dressing, 19-.5082 

Bnxaslde, his fresco of Washington, etc., 7-1686 
Bainside, Oeaeral <Ambrose B.), during Civil 
War, 8-2060 

Barat-Oape, In Canada, 83-0124 
Barr, Aaroa, ami Elizabeth Patterson. 18-4045 
and Hamilton, 10-24:16, 2439 
as candidate, 13-3490 
character In " Man W'lthout a Country," 
81-6616 

vice-president, 6-1397 
Barrard Inlet, near Vancouver, 88-6182 
Bar-reed, an aquatic plant, 19-4949 
Burrhus, Roman caplain, 8-538 
Barroaghs, John, eomments of, 6-1308-09; 

11-2880 

extracts from, 18-.3063 
Barrow-daek: see Sheldrake 
Bnrrowjaek, a gnome, 9-2181; 14-3708 
Bum, of weeds, 16-4208 
BnrtOB, Baclmns, arch of, 19-5040 
Barton Fort, the Doctor of, 8-476 
Baxying-besMe, work of, 13-3303, 3306-07 
Busby, Doctor, headmaster, 83-6029 
Bases: see Omnibus 
Bash, the, of Australia, 6-1375 
Bnshnell, David, and battle of the kegs, 13-3062 
BnshnsU, David, and submarine, 98-6867 
Baskin, Venus'; see I..:idy's slipper 
Busoni, Abb<, eharacter in ” Count of Monte 
CHsto." 17-4431 

Bussell, Qraoe, reHo.ued on liorsc-back, 18-4089 
Bust, what It is, 16-4171 
Butoner-UMi see Hhrlke, a bird 
Butoher’s broom, a plant, 18-4654, 4667 
ButhuB, a scorpion, 13-3361 
Butler, Xeubea, minister in “ Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian/' 7-1773 
Butler, oord acts as, 14-3598 
Butter, os a food, 11-2829 
Canova's Hon of, 80-6383 
Dutch, 14-3646, 3648 
In Hungary, 18-3242 
In United States. 10-2678 
made by machine, 6-1143 
microbes that help make, 4-821, 906 
of Denmark, 14-3668 
source of, 8-1142 
world’s, 8-1131-82, 1142-48 
Buttor-aad-oggsi see Toad-flax 
Bnttsroup family, 17-4868; 18-4788; 80-6228 
Buttercups, flowers, 10-3815-16; 13-4184, 4210-11 
Bntteroups, and bees, a game, 14-3656 
Buttwiy; and flowers, 18-8814. 8816, 4015; 

18—4968 

an Invertebrate, 10-8468 
in clap, 88-6094 


Butterfly, Ufa of, BM871, 6876 

mimicry of, IMMdf, 
needle-book shapM nice, 1M064 ' 

shadow-ploture, fl8-9S6S 
tongue of, 8-2887 
various kinds of, IB^face 8011 
Bntteifly-ovohla, of Britain, 17-4477-78 
Butternut, tree of America, 8-1997; 80-6848-44 
Butteraut-browa, a dye, 80-6842 
Butterscotoli, recipe for, 1-286 
Bnttertoagae, a wood-witch, 1^2898 
Battorw^ a plant, 18-6084 
Bn^ B. A., Italian writer, 80-6816 
Buttim, a game, 4-966 
Bnttoa, made from shoe-lace, SO-SSSl 
to sew on, 3-730 
Bu^nholes, to make, 81-6647 
Button-hole-stlteli, how to do. 3-621, 730 
Buttonwood, a tree, 81-6432, 6437 
see also Plane-tree 
Bui, a game, 1-263 

Buifu, Serjeant, character In “ Pickwick 
Papers,'' 10-2469 

Buisaids, flesh-eating birds, 7-1893, 1698-99 
By, moaning of, 8-470 

Bypath-Meadow, In “ Pilgrim’s Progressr" 

5^1183 

Byron, Oaorgo O., Bord, and the Creeks, 

13-3240 

comments of, 18-2980; 14-3524; 88-6928 
English poet, 4-1OSS; 19-2980; 83-6036 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Byron, John, poems: sec Poetry index 
Byssns, a shell-flsh, 10-2016 ■ * 

Byiautlttm, art of, 17-4589 

capital of Roman, or Eastern Empire, 8-542; 

11-2940, 18-3074, 3186 
see also Constantinople 

Bysantlfle Ba^tn, Holy Land part of, 8-1549. 
1651, 15.64 


Cabbage, a plant, 18-2996; 13.332.6, 16-3903; 
18-4132, 4134 
see also London Pride 
Cabbago-batteriUes, 18-3016, 3020-21 
Cabbage-faaiUy, of plants, ls-4762 
Cabbage-palmetto, used for food, 81-6432-33 
CaMuet, of Canada, Great Britain, etc., see 
Canada, Cabinet, etc 

Cabinets, Egyptian dressing, 18-4841, 4830 
made from cigar-boxes. 18-4924 
Cabins, of bout. 18-4618 
Cable, George W., American author, 8-1621 
Cable, finding flaw in, 17-4588 
for .suspension bridge, 1-26 
in I'aciflc, 6-1492 

submarine, 14.,3677: 17-4445-46; 18-4697, 4698 
telephone, 8-340 

Cable-operators, on Midway Island, 8-2166 
Cable-ship, 18-4700 

Cabot, Jolut, English explorer, 4-854; 84-6293 
reached America, 8-272, 279. 282; 3-563, 667 
Cabot, Sebastian, and New World, 3-663 
English explorer, 4-864 
Cabot, ship. 18-3004 

Cabral, Bodro Alvaros, Portuguese navigator, 
8-282; 30-5368 
Cabs, the first, 83-6061 
. see also Hansom-cab 
toa^ In Peru. 17-4510 
In West Indies, 83-6046-47 
raised In Philippines, 8-2161 
see also Cocoa, Chocolate 
Cacao-tree, chocolate from, 8-2263 
Caohalot, a whale, 4-1009, lOTl-72 
Oaolonon, of the Chlbchas, 17-4506 
OaolM, of hens, 83-6216 
OaetUS, designs suggested by, 15-4012 
plant, 14-3664, 3626: 16-4013; 88-6816-16 
OMUS, a giant, 80-6186, 89-5775 
Caddls-fly, an Insect, 13-8301, 3305 
CadoroussOt’Gaspar, character in “ Count of 
Monte Crtsto,” 10-4816; 17-4431 
Ouflots, of West Point. 18-4736, 4738-40 
Cadis, Spanish sea-port, 13-3343, 3348; 17-4614; 
90-6200 

Qadondal, OoorgoB, and Napoleon, 18-4284 
Cady, Daulol, father of Elizabeth C. Stanton, 
18-3121 

Cady, Bllsabothi see Stanton, Eliiabeth Cady 
Cadmon, English poet, 8-468, 477 
Caodwalia, Welsh leader, ai-6816 
Casut supplied stone, 8-590 
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Oitwdj^XM CAadTMMJt Italian doctor, 

a«aU( Oalns Jiilla>i and Cleopatra, 23-5786 
and England, X-210j 7-1713 
and Florence, 11-2787 
and London, B-1254 
and Faria, 31-5534 
and the Jews, 34-6332 
at Verulem, 33-5913 
history of Gaul, 8-2067 
July named for, 17-4634-35 
Homan general, 3-434, 440; 10-2560; 30-5278 
statue of. 33-5925-26 
Oaesan, palace of, 33-5924-28 
Oaffslas, a drug, 13-3414 
Oage, in coal mine, 4-833-34, 838 
of cardboard and pins, 10-2622 
spinning picture of, 31-5447 
OagUaxl: see Veronese, I'aul 
Oafnaetta, CesariBa, translator, 19-4d02 
Oiw XiiindiiB; see London, name of 
Oatro, Egyptian capital, 10-4301-03; 33-6179 
museum at, 18-4849 
Oalvo, town in Illinois, 33-6072 
OatSBoa, for lighthouse, 3-749 
used in bridgebuilding, 1-26, 27 
OalTMi John, founded college, 18-4630 
Oalna Oollsja, at (^mbridge, 18-4630 
OaJamaroa, Inca’s town, 17-4512 
Oafcss, fdr tea, 13-3328 
story of, 8-1131 

story of King Alfred and, 3-468 , 

Oalabna, Italian province, 13-3074 
Cdlab, Assyrian city, 19-4961, 4964 
Calais, and Queen Mary, 39-5850 
and Queen PhIHpiui, 8-2072 
history of, 3-773. 4-860; 8-2072, 31-5533 
see also "Citizens of Calais,” by Itodln 
OaleaolaxlaB, cultivation of, 5-1363. 7-1853 
Oalollim, compounds of, 7-1697 
in eggs, 13-3275 
in milk, 11-2828 
in quicklime, 17-4371 
in spectrum, 11-face 2736, 2741 
In stars, 8-1969 
in sun, 8-2091; 19-5025 
salts of. 8-1588, 11-2730, 2732 
Oalolnm hloarhonate, and chalk, 20-5292 
in hard water, 6-1583 

Oalolnm oacbonate, as clmlk or niinble, 7-1814, 
1816; 10-2651 
In marine animals, 9-2406 
Oalotnm ohlovuo, in Lead Kea, 33-581.5 
Oi^lnm onlpbats, what It Is, 7-1816 
OalealatlBg-maohlns, work of, 23-5722 
Oaleutta, Black Hole of. 7-1718 
factories at, 7-1716; 16-4078-79 
Jain temple In, 9-2242 
port of India, 6-1834 

OaldsroB, Frank, his picture of warriors and 
horses, 33-6060 

Calderon (ds la Baroa, Pedro), play about 
Prince Fernando, 15-4027 
CaUohe, a carriage, 1-224 
Calandar, reformed by Cscsar, 17-45:1.5 
Calf, the golden, 18-4850 
shin for shoes, 13-3105 
Caljardnpj district, caves of, 31-6472 
Calgary, Canadian town, 1-232; ^2278, 21-5608, 
6612-13: 83-5940 

Oalhonn, John C., American statcsnuin, 10-2438, 
2440 

and California. 13-3492 
and Nulliflcation, 13-3491 
as Senator, 9-2434 
portrait bust of, 18-4668 
Calliarai see Veronese. Paul 
Callhan, Shakespearian character. 3-329 
Callontwand Vasco da Oama, 1-65 
Oalldora, Sir, character in " Faerie (iiieone,” 
3-697, 702 

California, admission of. 7-1846; 8-2042; 10-24tO; 
13*3402 

almonds of, 8-1997, 2004 
birds of. 8-2340, 2343-44 
climate of. 1-10; 9-2384 
flowers of. 80-6236 

fruit in. 8-649, 651-62; 8-2386; 10-2687, 

13-8362; 19-3901; 98-5714 
gems from, 84-6380-83 

gold In, 7-1846; 10-2678; 30-5318, 6320; see also 
^id 

hellographing In, 17-4441 
hemp in, 15-4003 
history, 7-1842, 1844, 1846 


California, Irrigation in, 31-5418 
Mariposa grove, 4-915 
mercury In, 10-2680 
moving pictures In, 30-5140 
ostrich-farms In, 6-1506 
petroleum in, 10-2680; 10-4166 
state flower of, 88-5816 
trees of, 31-6482-33 
view in, 83-6710 
volcanoes in, 1-13 

California Kindergarten Tirainlng Bohool, organ 

izatlun of. 8-2102 
Callfomlan, ship, 14-3678 

CaUfomla, Vnlverslty of, in Berkeley, 17-4674 
Callgnla, emperor of Rome, 8-537; 18-6098 
floating palace of, 88-5789 
CaUphs, successors of Mohammed, 16-3868; 
19-4302 

tombs of the, 83-6179 
CaUsto, and Juno, 13-3374 
Callao, port of Lima, 18-4608 
"Caller BerrlnV song, 14-3770 
Calloway, Colonel, and Indians, 84-6253 
Calloway, Panny and Betsey, and Indians, 

84* ({253 

Calmar, Union of, and Scandinavia, 14-3664, 
3658 


Calopogon, an orchid, 18-3063 
Calorie, unit of heat, 17-4502; 33-6996 
Calorimeter, measures heat, 17-4501, 4502 
Calvert, Oeorge, and America, 3-527-26 
Calves, lessons of, 31-5665 
Calvin, John, French reformer, 6-1693; 18-2566 
teachings of, 14-3544 
Calvinists, a sect. 10-2656 
Calypso borealis, an orchid, 11-2886 
Calyx, development of, 13-4205 
^ flowers, 8-1249: 16-4134 
Camberwell, part of London, 19-4944 
Cambium, layers of bark, 83-6896 
Cambridge, Bngland, college at, 3-776, 4-855; 
18-463(1 

press at, 14-3612 

Cambridge, Mass., settlement of, 3-532 
Washington at, 4-1000 
Cambridge Chimes, Handel’s, 6-1538 
Cambyses, king of Persia, reign of, 30-5146 
character In " Egyptian Princess,” 93-5961 
Camden, WtlUam, and Jonson, 31-5489 
Camel, age of, 3-2350 
foot of. 14-3668 
m F.gypt, 33-6183 
In India, 6-1631 

of the deserts, 3-287, 291; 33-6098, 6101, 
6104-05 

jirehlstoric, 1-13 
shadow picture of, 30-6353 
use of, 2-294; 16-3858, 3861 
young of, 31-5665 
Cameos, and sardonyx, 34-6381 
Camera, for moving pictures. 30-5136, 6138 
photography without, 11-2719 
takes pictures, 1-46, 47 
used out-of-doors, 16-4287 
CamlUo, Shakespearian character, 3-562 
CamlUns, Varons Parlns, Roman commander, 
8-436; 14-3594 

Camouflage, what It is, 13-3608 
Campania, Italian province 13-3074 
Campanile, of St. Mark’s, 5-1167, 1169-70 
.sec also Tower, Giotto’s 
Campanulas, or bell-flowers, 8-2039; 18-1658 
Campbell, Sir CoUn, in Indian mutiny, 7-1720 
CompbsU, Bob Boy XoOregor, character in 
''^Rob Roy.” 6-1623 

Campbell, Thomas, poems; see Poetry Index 
song writer, 14-3765-66 
Campbell, Tloe-Admlral, and press-gang, 

16-4026 

Campbell, WUUe, in Alaska, 8-2149 
Comp-PIre Otns, an organisation, 14-3751 
Camphor, and moths, 16-4117 
for fireship, 16-3901 
in celluloid, 19-4875 
in water, 33-5741 

Campion, Edmund, gave life for religion, 

18-.';093 

Campion, a plant, 15-4918-14; 10-4135; 18-4768 
Camp Bassar, for mosquito research, 18-3236 
Canaanltee, Asiatic people, 19-4960 
Canada, and glaciers, 1-14_ _ 
and John Q. Adams, 7-1888 _ , „ _ 
animals 1-160. 282; 8-412. 610; 3-878, 678. 

680, 688; 0-1918, _ 

as an English colony, 8-766 
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OuuUbh aa a nation, B-1271 
baaeball In, SO-S247 
blrda of. 7-l$40, 1646; 8-1616; 13-8455 
boundarsr of, 13-8491 
braAch of Brltlah mint In, 14-8646 
Brltlata flag In. 1-281 
cablneta of, 3-1462, 1467 
canals In. 8-1272. 1280; 8-2273. 2278 
census of, 14-8731 
climate of, 31-6607 
councillors of, 6-1462, 1467 
councils of. 3-766. 768-69; 6-1462, 1464, 1437 
da$ia celebrated bir, 17-4463 
dominion of, 1-224; 8-1270, 1276 
during American Revolution, 4-1000 
during War of 1812, 6-1398 
emblem of, 10-2499; 80-6837 
explorers of, 8-274-76 
fisheries of. 18-3841. 3963 
flshermen from, 10-2602 
flowers of, 18-3063 
French In. 8-633; 3-663; 80-6296 
French republic proposed, 3-769 
fruit In, 3-849 

furs from, 4-994; 18-4831. 4833; 19-6072 
government of, 8-1272, 1274, 1276, 128U 
governor-general of, 1-226, 8-1281, 6-1452, 
1466 

harvests of, 13-3864 

history of, 8-1113-14, 1278; 16-4079 

hockey In, 19-6027 

House of Commons of, 6-1462 

how it Is governed. 6-1461 

immigration Into, 88-6941 

in summer and winter, 1-227 

Indians of, 1-21; 11-2781 

land rising in, 1-13 

laws In, 3-766, 768 

legislative assemblies of, 3-769, 6-1454, 1457 

lieutenant-governor. 6-1467 

lost by France. 8-2076 

meaning of name, 3-654 

mineral resources of, 83-6091 

mounted police of, 16-4621 

natural wealth of, picture, 1-229 

New West of, 81-5607 

rarllament of, 3-758; 8-1276, 1280, 6-1452, 
1454 

peaches In, 3-649 

population of, 14-3732 

prime-minister of, 6-1452 

provincial governments, 6-1454, 1457 

provincial legislatures, 6-1464 

railways of, 1-34; 8-1272, 1280; 9-2273 

rebellions of, 3-769, 8-1278 

Senate of, 6-1462 

settlers in, 3-756, 758 _ 

seventy-two resolutions of, 8-1270, 1276 

spirit of, 84-6345 

sports of. 80-5221-22 

taxes, 3-756 

territorial commissioners, 6-1467 
time belts of: see America, time bells of 
torles In, 6-1390 
united province of, 8-1272 

wheat in, 8-1132-33; 8-2386; 11-2947; 81-5608 
winter sports of, 80-6224; 81-6406 
wonderland of, 1-223 

see also Canadians, Rebellion, Riel, AVer of 
1812, etc. 

Banada, BMk ofi see Tables of Contents 

‘Ossiada fox ths Oaudlans,” slogan of, 5-1280', 
16-4324 

Baaada-Jay: see .Tays, Blrda, and Whiskey-Jack 
Vmrthsni Vadfle Batlway, in Canada. 

0-2278 

Baaadlaa Vorthsm Batlway, in Canada. 9-2276-77 

Jaaadlaa Padfle Railway, In Canada, 1-84, 226, 
231; B-1280; 0-2276?7; 18-4624; 81-6608 

Daaaaiaaa, well-known, 16-4323 

* fi—of OM,” by Roberts, 16-4327 

Daaatboats, traveling on, 18-4764 

BaaalB, Darius' Canal, 80-6148 
Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, 8-1116 
In Germany, 11-2762 
Julian's Canal, 80-5166 
of Babylon, 10-4963 
of France, 8-2416 
of Low Countries, 14-8639-40 
of Mars, 8-2398, 2392; 13-3612 
of the ear. 7-1886; 18-3912. 8916, 8917 
seml-clrcular, 18-8999, 4000 


Canals, use of, 10-2688 

see also Aruona Canal, Panama Canal, Siifw 

Canal, etc. 

Canal Boas, on Isthmus of Panama, 8-2147, 

_ 2159-69: 17-4406; 81-6694 

Can^s. birds, 8-3104, 2106, 2112; 8-8860:. 

16-4213 

puzsie of, 1-110 

Canary Islands, fruits in, S-666 
Oanoals, oyster farms at, 15^862-64 
CanoeUng-maohlnei see Post-ofllce, work of 
Oanoor-rooti see Beech-drops 
Candles, how to make, 1-256 
Candle, and mirror, 88-5724 
and weight of box, 83-6871 
apple and, 88-5923 
buy-berry, 30-5219 
blowing out. 14-3681; 88-5919 
but mug oC, 4-852, 917 
willy use uf, 3-662-65, 668 
fur telling time, 6-1537, 1541 
grease for Ice-bergs. 18-4703-06 
problem concerning, 3-736 
spermaceti, 4-1069, 1071 
used In ceremony, 3-696 
see also Tallow-dip 
Caudle-race, for swimmers, 11-2726 
Oaudlastlck, from glass of water, 33-6168 
of paper, 13-1825 
Oandls-wloks, of cotton, 4-1042 
Candy, chocolate, 8-2257 

how to make, 5-12.51; 8-2256-58, 14-3652, 3658 
Caadl^ttft, a jdant, 5-1098 
Cane, for weaving, 8-2138 
sugar: .see .Sugur-oane 
Canines, kind of teeth. 8-2078-79 
Canmore, Malcolm, 18-3133 
Cannes, battle of. 80-5276 
Cannibals, uf Oceania, 6-1491 
Canning, Blr Samuel, laid Atlantic cable, 10-2496 
Cannlng-lndnstxy, In Canada, 16-3954 
Cannon, at battle of Cressy, 3-772 
leather, 11-2833 
toy, 16-3902 

Cannon-ball, bouncing on water, 88-5896 
Irresistible, 9-2354 
Jules Verne's story of, 4-1056 
kept ftom falling. 30-5173 
shot to the moon, 16-4115 
Canoe, Indian, 1-20; 5-1107; 15-4057; 80-5328. 
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Oonoe-racs, for hand paddlers, 11-2726 
Canopus, a star, 17-4482 

Cauossa, and penance uf Henry IV uf Germany. 
16-4795-06 

Canova, Antonio, Italian sculptor, 16-4174; 
19-D097. .5108; 80-5381 
tomb oh 19-5043 

Cans, niiwcr-pots made from, 7-1736 
Oanso, strait of, In Nova Scotia, 81-5544 
Cant, meaning of, 16-4094 
Cantabrian Mountains, In Iberian Peninsula, 
13-:!338, 3349 

Cantaloupes, see Melons, Musk 
Canterbury, pilgrimages to, 2-466, 492-93, 3-592, 
lS-3938 

see also Cathedral, Canterbury 
Canterbury, province of New Zealand, 6-1190 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, execution of, 16-5094 
of England, 18-4701-92, 4796-97 
see also Laud, William 

Oanterbnry-bdls, cultivation of, 3-732 , 7-1738; 
13-3325, 16-4136 

Canterbury Cathedral, In England, 3-592, 773, 

18-4796 o . , . 

Canterbury, Monastery of, history. 18-47f3 
Canterbury Plain, In New Zealand, 8-1486, 1490 
"Canterbury Tales,” by Chaucer, 8-493; 15-3934, 

393T 

Oantliarallnat see Chantarelle 
OantUsvsr, a type of bridge, 1-25, 33 
see also Bridges, building of 
Canto, meaning of, 15-4094 
Canton, John, a schoolmaster, 8-2161, 2166 
Cantons, of Switzerland, 1-130; 18-2986 
Oonuts, king of England, 8-472: 8-S90 
Oannts, mighty king of Denmark, ld-3664 
Canvas, picture on, 81-6648 
Oailvas-baoks, a cluck, 6-1564 
Oaoutohono, a kind of rubber, 88-6792 
Cap. ducal, and Tell, 7-1703 
of Liberty, 16-4106 
of mast, 18-4619-20 
polar caps, of Mars, 18^8388 
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amvt that the fairies wear. 9«2231 
Oim Bret^ canals of, 8*2278 
history of, 3>663 
wireless station at, 14*3584 
Oape Breton XslanA, history. 1*824; fl*272; 4*896. 
89S 

In Nova Scotia. 31*5643 
scenery of, 31*5647 
Oase Oofony. gems from, 34-6879 

history of, 8*302; 5*1116, 1120; 6*1868; see also 
South Africa 
observatory In, 10*2640 
reptile bones found In, 14*3663 
OapoUa, a star, 10*2639, 2643, 2646; 11*2911 
Oape Bear Biver, settlement o^ 3*631 
Oape of (h)od Bopersee Cape Colony 
Oape Otwv lioiuitalna, 0*1376 
Oape-petreli see Cape-pigeon 
Oape*plreoB. a bird, 7*1640-41 
Oaporoailsle. a grouse, 0*1659, 1662 
Oapet, Konse ox. French dynasty. 0*2070 
Oapet, Bqglit see Hugh Capet 
Oapet, Bonlsi see Louis XVT, of France 
Oape FerOe Zelands: see Line of Demarcation 
Oaplllartee, blood-vessels, 0-1593-98, 16*4201; 
18*4616; 18*4880; 33*6109 
discovered, 10*4631 
of the lungs, 7*1660 
Oaplllarl'^, and fluids. 18*4877 
Oapltalst letters. 11*2922; 18*3168 
Oapltol, at Washington. 7-1686. 1692; 10*2436; 
17*4682 

burned, 6*1399 ' 

-picture of, 7*1687 
whiter In dome of, 15*4021 
Oapltol. of Rome, 30-6271-74 
OapltoL the Pennsylvania, 16-4174 
OapltoUne HUl, in Rome, 14*3694; 30*5272, 

6274 

OapltoUne Bnsenin, portraits In, 33-6926 
OaprUg, and chalcid fly, 13*3302 
Oapetan, of a ship, 18-4620 
Oapsnle, a fruit, 16*4212; 17*4352 
Captain, a brave ferry. 7-1821 
“llaptalBe Oonrageone,” by KlpIliiK, 30-6373 
Oapnvee, Indian torture oi, 1-21 
Oapnlet Bamlly, Shakespearian characters, 

8*447 

Oapybara, a rodent, 3*679, 681 
Oar, of Juggernaut, 3*1636 
on Capitol clock, 7*1686 
Carabao, buffalo of Philippines, 8*2153 
Oarabas, Baranls of, 5-1145 
Oarabas aleiia, an Insect, 13-3194 
OaraoaUa, baths of, 30-5270 
Oaraearas, South American hawks, 7-1900-01 
Oamoae. capital of Venezuela, 18-4609 
Oaraetaone, British chief, 1-210, 211 
OaraouL a fur, 19*5078 
Caramels, vanilla, 14-3552 
Oarat, a unit of weight, 34-6378 
Oaravans, and desert traffic, 15-3858, 3862; 

16-4300, 4308; 83*6101, 6105 
Oaratray, a flowering plant, 16*4136 
Oarbehydratae, compounds, 7-1890, 11-2730 
digestion of, 8-2365 
for foods. 11-2730 
OaibeUe aoU, as antiseptic, 84-6365 
Carbon, and breathing, 1-244; 3-283 
and diamond, 84*6380 
and gas-making, 8*418 
and oxygen. 18-5035 
burned, 4*918; 14*3776 
charcoal is, 8-2244 
chemistry of, compounds, 7-1887-88 
coal is, 10*2638; 14*3589, 18*4878 
color of glowing, 88*5892 
consumed by body, 11*2727 
elemmt, 4-868; 8-1813 
foriali of. 18 t 4814 
graphite Is, 18-8484; 15*4024 
in alcohol, 88*6992 
In blood, 6*1480; 84-8309 
in celluloid. 18*4875 
In comets and meteors; 10*2646 
In eleotrlo light, 8*888 
In food, 18*8099 
In Iron. •8*8697-99 
In kerosene, 16-4110 
In living creatures, 18*8908 
In tnarm-gas, 14-3669 
In oils, 13*3384 
In protoplasm, 5-1197 
In smoke, 17*4389 
In stars, 8*1989; 11.8741 


Oaxbon, in steel, 6*1316; 14*3886; 88*5690, 

6697*99 

in sugar, 3-704; 13*3387; 88*6991 
In sun, 19*6025 
volatilized, 18-8147 
Carbonates, for soils, 13-3368 
salts of carbonic acid. 7-1814 
Carbon-dloxUs, a compound. 13-3384 
a gas, 3*706; 4*918; 8-1318-14; 8-1684 
and carbonates of lime, 80-5392 
and flame, 8*2248 

and marsh-gas, 7*1889 • 

as plant-food, 11-2799; 18-3127; 13*3360; 
18-4816 

diffusion of, 18-3144 
effects of. 10*2654; 11*2918 
eflervesces, 7-1817 

food for plants, 7*1789; 11-2009; 13*3514: 

15-3906; 16-4111 
formed by yeast, 18*3238 
given out by flsh, 14*3781 
heaviness of, 83-6991 
in air, 5*1246; 8-2084; 17*4588; 88-6890 
in blood, 5-1462; 7-1647, 1652, 1817 
in brains, 18*4813 

in bread-making, 3*706; 8*1131; 7-1890; 
23-6992 

in breath, 8*1161; 7*1803; 8*2248-40; 17-4486; 

18-5020; 38*6892, 84*6806, 6308, 8310 
in cave, 7-1803 
In sea-weed, 18-5020 
In smoke, 18*3234: 17*4369 
produced by burning, 18-4110; 18*6025 
solid, 16*4086 
taste of, 7*1813 
see also Carbonlc-acld Qas 
Csrboaesr, town In Newfoundland, 84-6296 
Carbonlo-aold gss, 1*244; 8-283; see also Carbon- 
dioxide 

In blood, 18-4201 
In gunpowder, 8-2244 

Carbon-monoxide, color of flame of. 88-6882 
In gas-making, 8-418 
see also Gas, Illuminating 
Oarboa*oU: see Petroleum 
Oarbuneles, or garnets, 84-6379 
Carburetter, In gas-making, 8-418 
Oaroassone, French elty, 8-2422; 14-3772 
Carden, Captain, commander of Uacedoniun, 
13-3007 

Cardiff Castle, Duke Robert In, 6-1561 
Cardinal, CaTiadian town, 83-6123 
Cardinal, a bird. 8-2109, 3114; 8-2346; 88-5746 
Cardinal-flower, a plant, 13-8068; 18-6092 
Cardlng-aaelilne, for cotton, 19-4888 
for ropes, 15-4009 

Cards, geometrical drawing card, 81-5446 
Identifying selected, 16-4293 
problem of horseshoe, 18-4707, 4830 
jiuzzllng, 10-2583 
stamp-tax on, 4-996 
that tell number, 88-5738 
thoucht-reading by, 8-2270 
trleks with, 1-254; 11-2806 
Oarex: see Sedges 

Carey, Lady Elizabeth, poems: see Poetry 
index 

Carey, Henry, poems: see Poetry Index 
aong-wrlter, 14-3766, 3769, 3771 
Cargo, problem concerning a, 4-941 
Caribbean Sea, salt on shore, 1-238 
Oarlbon, a deer, 3-412: 8-1915 
Carlbon Bridge, over Fraser River, 38-5781 
Caribou MonntalnSi In Canada. 88-6778 
Carlbs, In West Indies, 8-1930; 17-4506; 

83-6041-43 

Cartnthla, and Austria, 11-2896 
Carlsbrooke Castle, prison of Charles I, 4-1039 
7-1869 

Corker, James, character In *' Dombey & Son," 
10*2667 

Carleton, CUr Ony, governor of Quebec, 3*766 
Carllna, a flower. 8-1619 
Carlisle Castle, in "Waverley,” 6-1600 
CarlOtta, EmprMS of Bexlo o , madness of, 
17*4402 

Carlstrom, Tlotor, flight of, 1*182 
Carlton Bonse, portico of, 5*1262 
Carlyle, Xhomas, anagram from, 18-6087, 0188 
and Bmerson, 8*1613 
comments of, 11*2914; 14*3766 
picture by Whistler. 18-4248 
Scotch author, 16*4184-56, 4162; 18*4734; 
80*6313 

Oannan, Bllsi, Canadian aittbor, 81-6407 
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“ C»niMB,” by Bizet. 13'3894 

Canaesolte, Spanish tenoer. U>42B8 

OavnaOi monument of, 8>2047 

OwmiurTOB Oastls, in, 3-770 

Oarutle, district In India, e-1632; T-1718-20 

Oamstle, ship In “ Round the World," 18-4916 

OnnwtloiL a plant, 6-1249; 15-3908; 16-4186; 

80-6228, 6232; 88-6816-16 
Oanegls, Aadraw, built Palace of Peace. 84-6298 
Oarnlola, and Austria, 11-2896 
Oaralval, in New Orleans, 83-5960 
Canot iXAsare B,), and French Revolution, 

^ 18-4099: 17-4360 
Carolaaa, province of: see Carolina 
Oazollaa, early history of province, 8-531 
grant to. 4-895 
settlers In, 7-1832 
Carolina-wrea, song of, 6-2346 
CaroUiM, good deed of, 4-1065 
Oaroliae, queen of England, in " Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian," 7-1773 

OaroUne, queen of England, was refused 
coronation, 18-4688 

Oaroliae Xslaads, German possessions, 11-2771 
Oaip, fish, 10-2700, 2706-06 
see also Gold-fish 

Carpaoolo, Tittore, Italian artist, 6-frontis., 1176 
Carpathla, ship, 14-3578 

CaspatUoas, mountains of Europe, 81-5651, 6657 
OarpelSi of flower or fruit, 16-4134 
Oorpeater, In “Canterbury Tales.” 16-3939 
OatpeBter-bee, an insect, 11-2850 
OarpsatST-aioth) see Goat-moth 
Oaxpsatsy, rustic, 17-4381 

Carpet, Asiatic trade In carpets, 15-3927-28 
faded by sun, 17-45K6 
how the ladies cut, 5-1299, 1364 
of life In sea, 8-376 
stains on, 81-5644 
the magic, 7-1710 
woven 111 India, 6-1633 

“ Carpethaners,’’ of the Reconstruction Period, 
8-2057 

Garpet-aioth, destructive, 12-3020 
Oarpooapsa pomoaeUai see Cudlln-inotli 
Carranza, Oeasral Tennztlano, president of 
Mexico, 17-4404 
Carrara, marble of, 18-3085 
Oatrel, Dr. Alsalz, scientist, 84-6369 
CarrloireB, manufacture. In U. S., 10-2686 
- of railways, 3-598 

that measured roads, 18-3800 
Carrlck-heBdi see Knots 
Carriers, pigeons, 9-2219 

Carrlagtoa, Tates, picture, dogs and collie, 
81-5611 

Carrlon-orow, as scavenger, 7-faco 1760 
1901-02; 8-2342 

Carroll, Dr. James, and yellow fever, 18-3235-38 
Carroll, Dswls, poems; see Poetry Index 
wrote "Alice In Wonderland," 11-2953 
see also Dodgson, Charles 
Carrot, a food-plant, 18-2995, 3217; 16-4136; 
17«43S7 

flower of wild, 16-3816, 4016; 16-4204, 4210 
Carrot fam^, 17-4.-)53 
Carrousel, Place du. In Paris, 81-6536 
Carry, for drowning persons, 8-1362 
Carsioaa, Blohard, character In " Bleak House," 
10-2460 

Cartagena, Spanish city, 13-3343 
'Jarter family, education of, 4-962 
Carteret, Mr Oeorare, proprietor of New Jer¬ 
sey, 8-529 

Carthojire, aqueducts of, 18-3127 
legendary history, 1-78 
story of. 8-438; 80-5200, 5272, 5274-76; 

88-5707 

Cartier, Mr Oeorge B., Canadian lawyer, 16-4323 
Cartier, Jaequee, comment on Indians, 11-2782 
exploration of, 1-223; 8-276; 3-563, 667 
CartUege, In sharks, 10-2478 
Is gristle, 10-2465; 15-4001 
of body, 84-6364 
of skeleton, 10-2466 
of spines, 10-2471 

CartoB, ■ydaey, character In "Tale of Two 
Cities,” 10-2461 
Cartoons, of Raphael, 3-762 
Covtonohe, of Egyptian kings, 18-4846 
carte, of Sicily. 18-8086 

Cartwright, Dv, admuad, and machines, 16-4008 

Oanrev, Ootreraor John, 8-626 

Coxy, AUoe, American writer, 8-2095-96 


Cary, Jennie, sang "Maryland" >1%' 

Cary, Phoebe, Amerlcim w|t^, ‘ 

_ PoeWy rnde*_ , ■, , 

©■'^[ 4 ^^ character In “ We»tw«ypii, ' 

Cary Bletere, poets, 18-3064 
“OMWidanea,” by Hemane, 88-6932 ^ 
Oaeablanea, Qtaeome Jn'otory of, M4695 
Cascade Bangs 1 see also Coast Jtaage 
Cascades, rapids, 88-6123 
Cose, for gloves and handlcercblefB, 5-1250 
for night-dress, 80-5256 
for silks, 83-6166 
see also Oaddls-fly 
Cass, of words, 8-2228 
Cashaw: see Mesquite 
Cashmere, king who came to, 11-2769 
Casla, respeuted by Justinian, 18-3189 
Cask, and the woman, 15-3879 
Caspian Sea, animals In, 4-1075 

between Europe and Asia, 18-3032; 14i-3721, 
3726; 15-3855, 3882, 3924 
level of. 18-3126, 3128 
oiigin of, 15-3933 

Cassatt, Mary, American painter, 15-4262, 6266 
Cassaya, a plant, 17-4606 ’< 

Casslm, a Persian, 1-201 
Oasslna: see yaupon 
Cassio, Shakespearian character, 8-443 
Cassiopeia, a constellation, 18-2640-41,'2643, 2645 
Cassiopeia, legend of, 13-3373 
Cassltes, Asiatic people, 19-4960, 4962 
Cassowary, a bird, 8-1504, 1606-08 
Casts, among Hindoos, 8-1636 
Castlgnl, fresco of, 7-1686 
CastUs, history of, 11-2816; 13-2240 
Castile, Mew, ^province of, 13-8889 
CastUa, Old, province of Spain, 18-8839 
Castle, brazen, 3-697-98 
doubting, B-1184, 1186 
enchanted, 3-579; 7-1709 
In the air, 5-1148 
in sand. 15-4039-41; X8-5121 
Lords of the Grey and White Castlea, 7-1903 
i’rlncess of the Ivory, 8-2062 
“Castle by the Sea," by Uhland, 15-3366 
“CastU Dangeronsj” story of. 8-1496 
Castle deysar, in Yellowstone Park, 3-586-86 
Castle Joyons, in “Faerie Queene," 3-701 
"Castle Xtookreat,” by Edgeworth, 18-2621 
Castlewood, In Thackeray's novels, 13-3309, 3419 
Castlawood, Dady, character In " Ilenry 
Esmond," 13-3309 

Castlawood, Tlseouat, character In “ Henry 
Esmond," 13-3309 

Oastla'wood Bonse, in “ The Virginians," 13-8420 
Castor, a star, 10-2642. 2645 
Castra, Roman flre-iiause, 38-6766 
Castrlot, Georges, Albanian patriot, 1-132 
Casts, of fossUs, 11-2918 

of Pompeiian bodies, 83-6222 
Oaswalloa, British chief, 88-6913 
Cat, affected by high pitch, 18-4872 
age of. 9-2350 
and bad weather, 8-2034 
and lion, 83-6133 
and mice, 17-4346 
and valerian, 19-4951 
arch of back, 88-6889 
as fui'-nnlinal, 19-6074 
belling the, 8-504 

character In "Blue Bird,” 88-6886 
communications of, 81-5507 
Dick Whittington’s, 8-396 
drawing with coins, 14-3554 
enemy to other animals, 3-804 
falls on Its feet, 8-1587 
family of, 1-166 

heron and the bramble bush, 11-2768 
how to make rag, 3-620 
King of the Cats, 11-8768 
purring of. 6-1161 
sees in the dark, 1-163 
skull of, 10-2572 
tears of, 80-5897 
the eagle and the sow, 18-4867 
various kinds of, 8-51^ 612-13 
see also TIbert, Sir. White Cat, etc. 
Catacombs, In “ Ben Hur," 80-5261 
under Rome, 3-634; 88-5928, 6981 
Oatalognes, anagram from, 19-6067, 5183 
Catalonia, province of Spain, 13-8tt9 
Catslpa, a tree, 91-6487-88 
Oataraot, of the eye, 18-4834 
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MtbM. a kind of wen, 9>23i6; 13-34S9. 3462 
Oatoli-lwll, a same, 8*1603 
Catohflr, a plant, 18-4135 
Oatanuk in Wavorley,” 8-1499 
OataaplUan, Blue Caterpillar, 11-2962; 13-3089 
deairoyed by oriole, 13-34.'i6 
fungus growing, lS-3894 
Injurious, 18-3203 

killed by Insect-larvtc, 13-3209-3300 
of butterfly and moth, 18-3011-21 
of silk-worm moth, 7-1823 
protective devices, 13-3449, 3451, 3463-54 
turn into butterflies, 18-4277 
OatesbT, friend of Guy Kawkes, 7-1807 
OatllBh. as food, 10-2709 
Oatent. made from sheep, 8-410 
Oatnanaa, heroic Countess of Schwui-sburg, 

flOs6i2ad 

Catharine. Mneess of Viirteinbiixs, man-lea 
Jerome Bonaparte, 19-4944 
OaOwart. Sarh governor of Canada, 5-1271 
" OatheOral,” group of trees, 1-235 
Oathsdrala, building the, 18-4173 
Cathedral Soitara, in Florence, ll-27!(.'i 
Catherine. Bt., story of, 4-1026-27 
Catherine, a fishing-boat, 80-')372 
Catherlns. charaeter in " Cloister and the 
Hearth,” 18-4069 

Catherlns. queen of Bngland, 81-5691 
Catherine Z. czarina of ■nussla, 14-3726 
Catherine tz. the Great, empress of UuksI.i. 

built Hermitage, 18-3800 -• 

, reign of, 14-3766 

Cathmns. of Aragon, history of, 4-3.56, 85S, 860: 
13*3342 

Cathorlno. of Bragansa, and Bombay, 6-1631 
Cathorlno, of ZdedTcls, builder of l.ouvre, 31-5535 
Cathorlno, of Blena, 88-5933 
Cathorlno tho Groati see Catherine IT 
Cathorlno-whoeL name of, 4-1026 
OathoUo Bmanoliwtlon Bill, in "John lTaIlfa^,” 
16*3974 

Oatklne, of trees, etc., 11-2877; 13-3258, 3262-63, 
3267-89 

Cato, Haxens B,, Homan philosopher, 3-438, 
80-5278 

Catsoyoi see Germander-Speedwell 

Cateheads, of ships, 18-4610 

CatehiU Monntalns, and Hip Van Wltiku-, 

18-4780 

water from, 30-6193 
Catspaw. in a rope, 13-3326 
Catstall, a grass, 18-3061 
Catstall. a plant, 19-4960, 4952. 6093 
Cattaro, Austrian port, 11-2901; 13-3244 
Oattaro, Oulf of. In Europe, 11-2961 
Cattle. SB money, 17-4374 

disease In, 34-6364, 6366, 6368 

Egyptian, 18-4863 

fossil, 11-2919 

In Africa. 16-4306 

In America, 1-16 

in Argentina, 80-5365 

in Australia, 16-4081 

In Canada, 0-1277 

in Holland, 14-3646, 3548 

in Queensland, 8-1367, 1372 

in Russia, 18-3797. 3803-04 

In Switzerland, 13-2992 

in Tibet, 15-3930 

molasses fed to, 3-704 

of Bedouins, 83-6098 

of Geryon, 80-6186 

of Hungary, 81-5658 

seaweed as food for, 19-4921 

skins for leather, 10-2686: 18-3105 

various kinds of, 9-404, 408 

wild, In India, 0-1631 

sea^lBO Bison, Buffalo, Carabao, Sluekyards, 

Ac. 

Cattle-food, and microbes, 4-906 
Cattlaine]i. catch condors wltli noose, 7-1897 
Onttle-nuiehes. In United States, 10-2677 
Cattle-tleh. damage of, 13-3364, 24-6368 
CaueasasTnero of the, 18-3001 
Caaoame KonatalBBi In Russia, 14-3728, 

15-3802, 8856 _ 

OaoltSowere, sowing, 18-2995^^ 

OaaaatloB. meaning of, 80-5290 
Caastio Bodai see Potash 
OaTaloaatL character in " Count of Monte 
Crist?’ 17-4485 
OavalleM. in America, 9-633 
In avU War, 7-1868, 1864-65 
In "Feverll of the Peak," 6-1497 


CavaliT. drill, at West Point, 18-4fS9 
Cave ^dwaM). a publleher, 18*4726 
Cava-heas, fossil, 11-2919 
Cave oaasin, origin of phrase, 93-6222 
Oave-dwellevB, homes of, 3-610; 14-3627 
CavsUsr, Bobsxti see l.a Salle . 

Oavemea. of Africa, 83-6000 
prehistoric, 1-206; 30-5330 
Oaveadlsh, Seary. En^lsh scientist, 3-2166 
Cavendish, triotor 0> w,i see Devonshire, 

Duke of 

Oaves, enchanted, 8-1995 
first homes, 84-6342 
from Virginia, 80-5332 
near Mentone, 11-2736 
of Australia. 0-1377; 81-5471 
painting In, 13-3480; 30-5880 
stone-lclcles In, 8-432 
see also Bats, Dobslna, cave of, Dragon's 
Cave, Fish, Mammoth Cave, etc 
Caviare, sturgeon-roe, 10-2801, 2603 
Cavoar, Conat dl, Italian statesman, 18-3086; 
81-5416 

Cavyi see Guinea-pig 
Oawapore, massacre of. 5-1119; 7-1720 
Coattoa (WUUam), English printer, 3-776; 4-855 
881; 14-3610, 3613; 15-3938, 3940-41 
Cayenne I see French Guiana 
Cayagas, Indian tribe, 1-21 
“Cease Blrlag," by Johnston, 8-2101 
Cecil fBobert), English statesman, 7-1808 
OselUa, Bt.. story of, 4-1030 
Cedar, a tree, 14-3733-35; 31-6429, 5436 
frost on, 15-4939-40 
of Lebanon, 14-3749 
use of wood, 80-6352 
Osdar-blxd, or wa.\wlng, 13-3462 
Cedric, uf Rotherwood, character in " Ivanhoe," 
7-l6r.;i 

CcUlng, colors on the. 10-2688 

of the .Sistlne Chapel, 19-5101, 6103-04 
CeUeno, a Plelade, 13-3374 
Celandina, a plant, 11-2884; 10-4134 
Celery, cultivation of, 13-3217. 14-3786; 10-4136, 
17-4387 

Celestlns ▼, story of, 8-502 
OsUa, Shakespearian character, 3-637 
Cellar-beetle, value of. 13-3303 
OeUlal, Benvenato, and tho salatn.mdor, 

5-1215 

Italian artist, 16-4173; 19-5097, 509!), 5106; 
88-.')853 

CeUlnl, Giovanni, father of Benvenuto, 28-5853 
Calls, and growth, 10-2470 
as lenses, 16-4260 
electric, 5-1100 
living, 4-818-19, 1020; 5-1195 
Of bones, 10-2465 

of honey-comb, 11-2852, 2855, 2857 
Of lung, 7-1650; 94-6307 
of skin, 8-1923, 1981 
Voltaic, 8-2167 

see also Blood, cells of. Nerves 
OeUalold, catches fire, 18-487.5 
for film, 80-5136 
for handles, 10-4805 
CsUalose, and celluloid 15-4876 
what It Is, 4-1020; 5-1196 
CbU-waU: see Cells 
Celts, and Franks, 10-2660 
in Great Britain, 8-477 
In Iberian Peninsula, 13-3338 
In Ireland, 81-5651 
of Switzerland, 18-2984 
Csmsat, of rubber, 89-5796 
Portland, 84-6351 

Osals, Kont, tunnel under, 9-2416 
Osnsltatrsi b'renoh ternu 90-5301 
Osasor, omce of press, 14*3614 
Osaso^ Roman ofllclal, 8-438 
see Cato, Marcus P. 

Osasorshlp, of the press, 14-3614 
Csasao^ of Augustus, 89-5933 

of Canada: see Canada, census of 
reports of, 10-2688 

Osasae, V. B. Bspartmsat, In charge of. 6-1437 
Ceataar, Chiron, 1-203 
Osataaiv, a plant, 18-4136; 17-4475, 4480 
Oeatenalal Bapoeltton, at Philadelphia, 13-3403, 
16-4221 

Oeatlgxade, meaning of, 8-1937 
see also Scale, Centigrade 
OaatlBietre, unit of lengtlk 14-3678 
Centipedes, value of, 13-8386, 8367 
Oeatrali of telephone, 8-886, 839 
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OmtB*! Auwlo*, and the Uonroe Doctrine. 
18-3491 

animals In, 8-414; 8-1211; 17-4406 

archaeology of, 80-6327 

birds of, 7-1767, 1898; 8-1878 

countries of, 17-4397 

fruit In. 3-650; 17-4406 

history of, 4-900 

Insects of, 13-3298 

mahogany from, 18-6034 

map of, 17-4399 

prairies of, 10-2616 

rubber In, 88-6795 

Sentml Ouerioa, Bmnblle of tlie V. B. ofi 
dissolution of, 17-4406 

Osatxal Vavk, In New York, 18-6012, 6014, 6018 
statues of, 13-3308 

Central X’owerSi during the Great War, 13-3247 

Central see Football 

Centresi see Brain, Gravity, etc. 

Centrlfogal, used in salt-making, 1-238 
"Ontniy of IMahonor," by Jackson, 8-2100 
Cepnens, legend of, 13-3373 
Cenbems, dog of Hell, 13-3374; 80-5186 
OerOlo, Saxon chief of Wessex, 18-4077 
Cereals, are grasses, 8-2086 
ns food, 11-2943 
cookery of, 10-2678 

Cerebellum, little brain, 14-3599. 3686-87 
Carebmm, new brain, 14-3686-87 
Cores, a little planet, 9-2392 
Corf, se mlrant dans I'eau, 18-4864 
Ceroooma Stobaefferi, 18-3194 
Cairo da Vaseo, market at, 18-4606. 4611 
Cairo Oordo, battle of, 7-1844 
Cervantes (Bnavedra, lUgnel de), .Spanish 
author, 4-901; 13-3344, 30-6307, r>3ji 
Cervera (y Topete, Paaeual), Spanish admiral, 
8-2151 

Carynelan Xonntaln, stag of, 80-6186 
Ceteosanma, extinct reptile, 1-64 
Cette, French city, 8-2438 
Cettiaje, capital of Monlonegi'o, 13-3238, 

13-3244 

centa, history of, 15-4027; 18-4308 
Ctvennos, mountains, 8-2416 
Ceylon, animals In, 8-293; 8-802 
birds of, 8-1567 
butterflies In, 18-3020 
coir-rope In, 16-4006 
Ash of, 10-2708 
gems from, 84-6379-81 
history, 83-6047 
insects of, 13-3298, 3447-60 
rubber grown In. 14-3569; 88-6792, 6796. 
6798-99 

tea 111, 83-5971, 6974, 5979 
Chad, Bake, In Africa, 18-4308 
Ckadwloliv John White, poems; see I*oetry Index 
Cbmonea, battle of, 80-6209 
Cbafer-beetUsi see Cockchafer, Rose-chafer, 

Obafln^, a bird, 8-2104, 2111: 38-6746 
Cbagrea Blver, and Panama Canal, 81-6694 
Cbagres ▼allm, dam across, 81-5692 
Cbaui, dance-ngure; see dances 
Obaln, stiffened by motion, 13-3436 
Obaln-vlper, poisonous serpent, 8-1386 
Ctaalr, coronation, 3-770 
French coronation, 11-2766 
rustic, 17-4381 

seventeenth and eighteenth century, 83-6176 
that comes to you, 10-2616 
see also Sedan-chairs 
ObalM, a vehicle, 83-6066 
Ohalols-fllea, value of, 13-3800-02 
Cbaldm, part of Mesopotamia, 19-4960 
ChnldsMM, and astronomy, 7-1676; 10-2637 
Chdlst, toy, 18-4704-06 
Chnleum, Boy of, in Canada. 1-224; 8-554; 
81-6546 

OhnUrroT# Pleld, battle of, 7-1864 
Obnlm a kind of rock, 8-429; 11-2918-19; 18-3033: 
^6292. 6349; 88-6888 
composed of shells, 8-2406 
Is calcium carbonate, 7-1814, 1816 
making of, 10-2661 
oxygen In, 9-2244 
turned into soil, 13-3249 
use of, 1-267 
see also Calcium 

OhUoas, battle of. 8-2847; 1O-2S60; 18-3926 
Aataa, siege of Castle of, 8-2019 
Chamber, the golden, 7-1700 
Chamber of Oommeree, In New York. 19-6010 


CbraeleoB, a llsard, 8-1211, 1213, 1219 
changes color, 10-2472 
Chamois, an antelope, 8-411, 412 
shadow-picture, 80-6263 
skins for leather, 11-2834 
Obamomila, drug-plant, 17-4472-72 
OhamonjUx, glacier at. 10-2531 
^ampagae, lia. district of France, 8-2420 
marnmns, Ol^nplo, statues to, 18-4172 . 
Ohamplala, Bainulda, and Five Nations, 4-894 
and the Green'Mountains, 7-1881 
explored America- 8-276-76: 8-665-56 
founded Quebec78-278; 4>892 
statue of, 1-222 ' 

surrenders Canada, 3-667 
Ol^ptola, Bake, battles of, 4-896 
discovery of, 8-278; 3-&66 
ChampoUloB, Jeaa Praagols, and bleroglyphios, 
13-3482 

Champs Xlysdss, in Paris, ai-6638 
Ohaaoas, Indian tribe, 17-4508 
OksnesL invented first match, 3-811 
Clianoellor (Blohard), traded with Uussla, 
4-869; 81-6466 

ChascoUorsvlUe, battle of, 8-2046, 2050 
Ohaaoery, Court of. In " Bleak Rouse,” 10-3466 
Chaadeller, of Frederick Barbarossn, 11-2766 
Ohaabemagore, French at, 7-1716 
Ohaadl, Indian doll, 13-faco 3434, 3439 
Ohaag, character In Chinese story, 8-369 
Obaage, constancy of, 18-3047 
Changes, always going on, 7-1887 
see also Color, Cycles, of Nature 
Chaanlag, children, 8-2099 
Chant, Gregorian, 18-4790 
meaning of, 16-4094 
Chaatarelle, a mushroom, 18-face 4882 
Ohantlolee^ a cock, 3-494 
Chaatrsy (Sir Faanols B.), English sculptor, 
16-4174 

Ohaante, Octave, used gilders, 1-174 
“ Chapel,” by Uhland, 13-3396 
Chapol decorated with mosaics, 18-3083 
Norman, in Tower. 3-590 
the Sp,iiilHh. 11-2793 
see also Henry VII, Chapel of, Slstlne 
Chapel 

Chapel Kill, uiil\ersity at, 17-4668; 83-6968 
Chapels of the Seven Tongues, In cathedral, 

19-501 0 

Chapla, Deacon! see 1‘urltan, statue 
Chapin, Jamas P., American naturalist, 4-101 
Chapman, Pranh, on seed-eating birds, 9-2345 
Ohapoltepso, battle of, 7-1844 
Mexico, history of, 17-4402 
pal.ice of, 17-4403 
Character Came, to play, 17-4384 
answers to. 17-4500 

Characters, Onnalformi see Writing, cuneiform 
Charades, Christmas, 9-2265 
game of. 17-4385; ;n-6461, 6523 
Charcoal, for Iron-Industry, 88-5688 
from alder, 13-3262 
from hazel, 8-1997 
In gunpowder, 9-2344 
In Iron-making, 88-5087 
used In electric lighting, 3-667 
what It Is, 6-1313 
Charing Cross, In London, 3-770 
Chariot, knives on, 80-6147 
of spools, 17-4386 
ruts of Homan, 10-3475 
Chariot, Artbar’a: see Great Bear 
Oharlot-raoe, In days of Ben Hur, 80-5266 
Charity, character In “ Faerie Queene,” 8-898 
character in “Martin Chuzzlewlt,” 10-2673 
character m "Pilgrim’s Progress,” 8-1139 
Charity School, costume for girl, 80-6346 
Oharleoote, Shakespeare and, 81-6680 
Charlemogae, and Alx-la-Chapelle, 11-3766 
and church of Rome, 10-2662 
and Hungary, 11-2898 
and Moors, 13-3340 
and Netherlands, 14-3642 
and Northmen. 14-3662 

emperor of Holy Roman Empire, B-2068, 2071; 

18-2986, 3076, 3078, 8082 
established East Mark, 11-2896 
founded Hamburg, 11-2760 
statue of, 80-6378; 81-6634 
stories abouL 18-3936 
treaty with Hariin al Rasohld, 18-2860 
Chailea, and balloon, 88-6810 
diaries I, emperor of Austria, 11-2895, 2904, 
2906; 81-5652 6664 
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OluurlM XTi Holy Homan Hmperor, 11-2903 
OharlM Holy Roman Emperor, and Cathartna 
the Heroliv 90-5239 
and Mexico, 17-4898-99 
and Netherlands, 14-8544; 99-6850 
and pirates, 16-4307 
and Plsarro, 9-2222 
and Rome, 19-3082 
and Titian, 3-782; B-1175 
forks for, 18-4801 
gave Austria to Ferdinand, ll-lOOO 
physician to, 18-4630 
reign of, 3-664; 10-2556-66: 99-6849 
Obanes YX, Holy Roman Emperor, and Prag¬ 
matic Sanction, 11-2904 
death of, 17-4553 

Obarlas TXXi Holy Roman Emperor, chosen, 
17-4564 

Obarles X, king of Denmark, 14-3660 
Oharlea Z, king of England, and cabs, 93-6052 
and covenant, 91-5626 
and Great Rebellion, 7-1867-86 
and Ireland, 91-6656 
and New World. 9-528, 531; 3-666 
and Oliver Cromwell, 9-623 
and Van Dyck, 17-4591 
children of, 7-1856 
incidents of reign, 4-1034, 1036 
in Scott’s stories, 8-1497 
letters of, 18-3880 
Milton, on execution of, 99-6676 
monuments to, 18-5047 
. portrait by Van Dyke, 8-764 
pussle-plcture, 4-930 
statue of, 4b'1039 

OhaileB Hi king of England, and American 
colonies, 9-529, 531 
and Bombay. 8-1634; 7-1716: 18-4078 
and cabs, 93-6052 
and Covenanters, 91-5626, 5628 
and Dutch Wars, 14-8647 
and Episcopacy, 7-1773 
and fur-trade, 18-4832 
and Marvell, 18*4599 
and Milton, 98-5878 
and Quakers, 99*6934 
and religious persecution, 7-1747 
as little boy, 7-1866 
in "Woodstock," 6-1497 

incidents In reign of. 4-1038-39, 1041; S-1268 
revenge on Cromwell’s body, ltt-'16S6-x7 
theatre In time of, 83-6029 
Oharlea the Simple, king of Fiance, 8-2068 
Obarlos Vi king of France, 11-.*816 
Qiiai-i— VX^ king of France, 8-2072 
Obarles ZX, king of France, 8-2072 
Obaclea X, king of France, 9-2289, 16-4106 
Oharlea, king of Rumania, 13-3240 
Qitariea z, king of Spain: see Charles V, Hn]y 
Roman Emperor 

Oharlea ZX, king of Sweden, 14-3660 
Oharlea 3CZ, king of Sweden, 14-3656 
Oharlea wrr, king of Sweden, 14-3656, 3660, 3724 
Oharlea XZV, king of Sweden. 14-36.';6-.i7 
Oharlon ZgortOli duke of AustraMui, 8-2068.13-33.19 
Oharloo, tha Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 18-2933. 
14^544 

Ohonaa tha Oraat: see Charlemagne 
Oharloa Boggett, ship, 91-5494 
" Oharlea 0 * 891 ^ 07 ," by Lever, 19-2975 
Oharlea Wrar, a boundary, 9-526 
OhailaatoB, B. Om college In, 17-4570 
during Civil War, 8-2052 
during Revolution, 4-998, 1003, 6-1389 
early history, 8-1862 
Are In, 88-6757 
forts of, 91-6482 
nWval battle of, 4*1002 
prison-vessels of, 3-784 
sea-port of South Carolina, 33>5868, 5963 
settlement at, 8-531 
Oharlla, problems concerning, 3-736 
Charlock, a weed. 18-4211-12 
Obarlola, Oonateoa of, character in "Cloister 
and the Hearth," 18-4070 
Oharlotte, character lb “Oliver Twist," 10-2664 
Charlotte, city in North Carolina, 93-6958 
Charlotte Amalie, town of, 9-2146. 2167-68: 
93-6048 

Oharlottaomio, In VtrgiiUa, 17-4689; 83-6967 
OBHUgMtrtinm, capital of Prince Edward Island, 

Ohanalng', Xlag, In etory, 1S-S280 


Charter, the Oreati see Magna Carta 
Ohartera, forged, 18-4681 
Ohartley, wild cattle at, 8-405 
Ohortres, cathedral of. 16-4178 
Oharybdla, a whirlpool, 18-4811 
Btoiy or, 1-78 

Chase (Samoa B.), Secretary of the Treasury 
8-2040 

Ohaae, WlUlam X., American painter, 13-4861 
poi trait by Sargent, 16-4252. 4266 
Ohaasla, frame of a motor-car. 17-4460-61 
Ob&toan OUane, in Lower Canada, 3-769 
Oh&teau A’Xf, in "Count of Monte Cidsto,’* 
16-4317 

OhAtaan rroataaao, a hotel. 1-222; 5-1278 
Ohataaugay, defeat of. 8-769 
OhAtaan Hanrler, hotel In Ottawa, 8-2272 
Chattaaooga, battle of. 3-789; 8-2050 
city In Tennessee, 83-6962, 5969 
Ohatta, ft le Ferroquet, 19-4972 
Ohattsrero, birds, 7-1763-64 
Chancer, Qeofikay, English poet. 1-102; 9-477, 
493; 3-773; 8-2237: 15-8934, 3936, 8940-42 
ChandlAre Blver. In Canada, 93-6124 
Ohanllao, Qny da, Papal physician, 18-4630 
Ohavea, flight of, 1-177 
Ohebao, a bird, 13-3457 
Obeokerberryi see Wlntergreen 
(Bieokera, bow to play, 17-4497 
Obaok-rala, cruelly used, 1-169 
Ohaek-ponohas, of monkeys, 8-2173 
Ohesrybls, Frank, character In "Nicholas 
Nlckle^,” 10-2672 

Cbeeryble Brothers, characters In " Nicholas 
Nlckleby," 10-2671 

"Ohser, boya, obeer, Sehaatopol la taken," song 
3.4-8768 

Cheese, and fools of Gotham, 16-4126 
In Holland, 14-3646, 3648 
In Hungary, 13-3242 
In SwUxcrland, 18-2992 
in the United States, 10-2678 
microbes that make, 4-821, 908 
nutritious, 11-2829 
sold by France, 5-1182 
Oheesebox, table made from, 18-4707 
“ Cheesebox on a rafti" see Monitor, ship 
OheetcA, for hunting, 1-156, 160, 8^6242 
ChetlinuB, a fish. 10-face 26UO 
Ohelifer, a faLse ecurplon, 13-3361 
Chelly, CsAon de, £*06010 village In, 1-19 
Chelsea, Eng., history of, 4-858 
More's house at, 5-1330 
Chelsea Xoapltal, in London, 6-1258 
Chemise, doll's, 3-621 
Chemistry, building up life, 16-4116 
meaning of, 7-1698 
of all life, 7-1887 
of soils. 13-3363 
of stars. 11-2740 
scletK-o of. 4-863, 868; 8-1960 
ace also Carbon compounds, Compounds, mak¬ 
ing of 

Chemists, of Jack’s Mouse: see Jack, house of 
Cbenab CaaaL In India, 81-5416 
Cheops: see Khii-fa 
Chepman, Walter, a printer 14-3612 
jDberbourg, French port, 9-2423 

mussels used for breakwater, 10-2618 
Cberokeea, tribe of Indians, I -21 
Cherry, Andrew, song-wrltei% 14-3768 
Cherry, European wild, 14-3627 
flower of, 16-4133-84 
in story, 5-1204 
stolen by blackbird, 8-2118 
stones of, and birds, 17-4376 
where grown, 3-649, 860 
wild, 17-4660-81 
see also Charity 
Cheny-hlrdi see Cedar-bird 
Cherry-gall, cause of, 10-2476 
“01t«^ Bipe," song, 14-3771 
Cheny-treo, and Japanese, 89-6776 
Chemns, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
O-frontls. 

Chssapsaks, ship, 1-223; 0-1398; 19-3008 
Chsnlurs Cat, character In " Alice In Wonder¬ 
land.” 19-8090 

ChassaMn, made of Tangrams, 10-4193 
Chei^of^the body, a-1594; 1^4200; 91-5622: 

Chest, woman hJddmi In, 14-2787-69 
Chask^^BAw^^^turaater in “Bamaby 
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character Jn “ Bamaby Budge,’* 

O he a teir, 3Bag., houaee at, 81-66S0 
OhaatexflaUl, X«Mr4, and Johnaon, 18-47S9 
Ohaatant. a tree, 11-2878; 80-6841, 6846 
Burbank’s^ 14-8666 
European or Spanish, 14-8744 
uses of, 8-1998, 2002 
Chast^Eoieoto^ In baseball, S(l-6249 
Ohatodoa, a fish, 10-face 2600 
ObevaL et I'&ne, 18-4798 

Ohavlots. hills in Oreat Britain, 8-472; 3-692 
CbevTd, nnl, his statue of Champlain, 1-222 
ChOvxe, et le Benard, 81-6632 
OhaTxaan, et le loup, 18-4864 
Okew, rescued miners, 88-6708 
Okewing, necessity for, 8-2172 
Okawlag-mia, from crude oil, 18-4169 
Obayennas, Indian tribe, 1-21 
Cbayna, Karray, character In " Captains 
Courageous,'* 80-6373 
OblbOba ooutiyi of Colombia, 18-4604 
Oblbebas, Indian tribe, 17-4606, 4612 
Obloago, exposition in, 8-2878; 18-4675 
fire In, 88-6767 
history of, 88-6826: 88-6118 
population of, 9-2384 
scenes In, 88-6888-29 
site of, 3-663 

stock-yards, 10-2879, 2684 
irorld’s fair in, 9-2378; 11-2803; 13-3494; 
88-6820 

Obtoago Drainage Canal, 89-6820 

OhlosM, miwankee and St. Banl Ballway, and 

electric power, 8-314-15 
Ohloago Bivar, and- Drainage Cana], 88-6826 
explored, 8-278 

Ohloag<b Vnlrarslty of, in Tlltnols, 17-4670, 
88-6850 

Cbioblxnaes, natives of Mexico, 17-4400 

Oblok, wing of, 3-675 

Cblokadass, birds, 8-2220, 2346; 18-3166; 

83-6761 

CtaUhnmaBga, battle of. 8-2060-51 
OblokaBSWB, Indian tribe, 1-21 
Cbl^fcsn-bawksi see Hawks, Oanadi.an 
Obloksns, In America, 1-16 

Mother Carey's: see Mother Carey'!-. Clilekens, 

T^AtVAlsi 

Pharaoh’s. 7-1896 
young, 6-1666 

CUokenstalker, Krs. Anne, character In " The 
Chimes," 9-2301 

Cblekerlng, James, piano of, 8-1088 

Ohlokweed, a plant, 18-3890; 16-4135, 4212-13 
Obleory, a plant, 18-4016; 16-4132, 4136, 4206-07 
problem concerning, 8-491 
Chiefs, Indian, 1-17 

Cbleftslas, of a vanishing race, S4-froiills. 

Ohton. et I’ftne, 18-4798 
CbilUalns, cause of, 8-2083 

Child, Urs. Bydla Warla, poems: soo l^oetry 
Index 

Child, of long ago, l-frontls. 

Child ChaxUv, story, -4-1045 
•< Childs Harold's Wgrlmags," by Byron, 
83-6036 

Ohlldsrlo, captured Paris, 9-2348 
Childhood, and poets, 4-923 
Childrsn, adopted by Indians, 10-2676 
and alcohol, 81-6440 
and govemmont, 84-6888 
and John Pounds, 16-8824 
cure of, 18-4627 

education for, 14-8692; 18-4748: 80-6306 

foods for. 13-8274, 3413 

friend of; see Mann, Horace 

Holy Child, 17-4686 

Immigrants to Canada, 88-6946 

In Natural History Museum, 80-5331 

Instincts of, 80-6188 

liable to chilblains, 8-2083 

life in Colonial days. 4-969 

life of Oerman, 11-2787 

massacre of: see Cawnpore, massaere of 

New York’s care of, 18-3219 

of Holland, 14-S648 

of Indians, 10-8678; 14-8628 

poet of, 88-6888 

rate of breathing. 7-1661 

saved the town, 4-982 

wlrlt of the onlid, in "The Chimes," 8-2301 
things not good for, 18-4879 
thinking o£ 8-1418 
voice ^ 104086 




waking of a child, 18-4081 

will t*lllA ‘ 



l«S«nd of, 10-6118 
« oSnS ! Hamaas, 88-6080 

«?▼«*•••.* by Btevenson, 8-8889 
goulpture of, IS-trontua 
SSH?*^*"*** ®«hlbiii box fumltura at, O«8oa4 
eWe, Germans In, lll2771 
history of. 13-3342; 17-4614; 40-6864 
natives of, 17-4613 - 

navy of, 80-5387 
rain In, 83-6874 
Republic of, 18-4606. 4608 

vlld cattle at. 8-406 
Ohllloa, Castle of, la-2980 
^llodaotyle. a flsh, 10-face 2600 
^msra, a fleh. 10-2479-80 
Obgaera, Imagliiaiy monster, 1-218: 10 - 2479-80 
"Chlmss," by Dickens, 8-229j; 10-2469 
Chimneys, and fires, 89-6762 
fires In, 18-3113 
for lamp, 3-669 
open for ventilation. 7-1804 
use of lamp. 30-6292 
use of tall, 13-8234 
wind Bings down the, 81-6474 
Chimney-sweep, the porcelain, 10-4679 
Cbimnay-BWtr^ a bird, 13-8461 
Chlmpaasse, an ape. 3-626-28; 18-8180; 84.8244* 
Cbiita, Bmperor of, character In story, 88-5772 
China (country), and astronomy, 7-1676 
and mushrooms, 19-4882 
and paper, 13-3484 
nod Russla,< 14-3729 
animals of, 3-806 
binding feet in, lB-4020 
birds of. 6-1559-60, 1666: 9-2215-16 
blrd's-ncslH eaten In, 9-221 S-i 8 
bowls In, B-1263 
coal In, 10-268IP 
costume of Empress, l-fac« 112 
cotton in, 19-4886 
Ashes of, 10-2708-09 
flowers of, 80-6237 
fruits in, 3-660 
Germany In. 11-2771 
girls In. 4-923 
glass of. 5-1263 
Groat Wall of, 1-125 
history of, 1-60; 18-3028 
Kafir corn In, 83-6988 
killing babies In, 30-6190 
lapls-laxull, 84-6383 
map of, 1-116 

marine animals food of. 9-2412 
milk not used In, 8-406 
plague In, 11-2801 
possessions of, 15-3924 
pottery of, 17-4640 
religions of, 18-3026 
reptiles of. 6-1213 
shoes of, 18-3112 

silkworm eggs stolen from, 7-1829 
tea in, 83-5971-72, 6974. 6979 
war with England, 8-2018 
China (ware), made in France. 8-2420 
mending, 18-4294 
see also Dresden china 
China-aster, a plant, 90-6228 
Chinaman, who saved his mistress, 7-1744 
Chlnob-hng, destroys grain, 18-8206 
ChlnohUla, fur-bearing animal, 3-622-88; 
19-6072-77 

Ohlnese, and astrologer, 8-1860 
and jmnpowder, 8-1164 
and Pblllpplnea, 8-2168 
and Bilk, 7-1823 
and sugar, 3-703 
and tea, 13-6414; 17-4686 
eat shark-flns, 10-2480 
In Canada, 89-6942, 6946 
In Hawaii, 8-2160 
oyster farms of, 10-2618 
stories from, 81-6478 : 88-6028 
use chop-stlcka 18-4801 
writing of, 18-3484 

Chingaobgook. Indian sagamore, 1-196 
Chlnotflb a flsh, 10-2708 __ 

Chlnoofc-wlBas. of Cang^ flEl-6698 


Chlngno^bf a nut, 8-19 
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^fcipiMMuiTr and eherrJpft, 19-4B60 
HfrJpoa, of, 

‘^.blnet-mokor, 83-6171, 

fl77 , „ 

OUpp^wai a ■warrior, 8-1107 
BUppoway battle of. 3-7fi0; 6-1399 aio 9 

Boy, of tVie St. I.aw-encp, 33-6123 
Wmmoya, Indian tribe, 11-2785 
oS^, Tblrd, 13-3460_, 

OUroa, a centaur, 1-203 

SS5&7.^0r^“er""oyn''“Table Round," 4-884 

C^^C?compndVor7-1813. 1889 
for -water, t2116 i. jai- 

iraseoua element, 1-237; B-1314, 15-401 1 
Tn milk, 11-2828^ ^ 

OUorla, spirit of the flowers, 18-3210 
OUoro/ona, an antcsthetlc, 18-463.), 4601 
and sleep, 18-3228 
effects ofi 4-1021 
making, 7-1889 

Ohlosophyllt changes of, 80-5292 
In plants, 16-4114 
In insects, 13-34.50 
In sea-vegetaUon, 19-4876 
makes prolelds, 11-2731 
utilizes carbon dioxide, 11-J909 
Ohoeolate, eggs of, 1^8324 
food-value of, 13-3416 
how to reinovo. ^488 
manufacture of, 9-2266, 22o8 , 

Stick o^ •:225s 
Swiss, 18-2992 

Oheoolate-oroaBU, making, 14-3553 
Ohootaws, Indian tribe, 1-21 
Obokehanry, a 

Okoke-okeray, a fruit, 17-4660; ao-6,344 
Sofiag; cause of, 34-6307 
ho^o remedy, 7-1649 
Ckolera, microbes of, 4-821 
of poultry, 24-636^ 
temples to, 6-1382 
OhdOB, mixed lacc, 18-4611 

^OTMdey, Paul doi see Malsofmeuve, Sieur do 
Okopln, Prederlc, inu.slcal composer, 13-3-8.1, 

Okor^ In music, 10-2652; 19-4905; 83-5872 
CkoregoB, prise wlnnei. 19^>ot0 
CllMn'066i s5aHs»aniaii fi0-.>la5 

OkonoM n, kina of I'ersla, 18-3858 

and his disciples; see ^Irlbutc 
and Nloodemus, painting b^ I,a l-^rge, 16-4221 
and St. Christopher, .4-102.1 
and the banner of the Resurrection, bv I ra 
Angelico, 15-4036 
birth of, ®*836-S6 
First Church of, 18-3122 
period of, 84-6332 
oknatabsl, by Coleridge. ^6084 
omrist-ohUd, and chrysanthgtnums. 7-170o 
c^ria^orck, city In New Zealand. •-I'*?®.. 
Okrtstobiurak Oawetoal« in Montre^, 7-1770^. 
Okylatlaai, character In “ Pilgrim s Progress, 
5^118^. 1126, 1183 

*▼, king of Denmark and Norway. 
10^58; 14-3f5G.5e, 3668. 3660 3862, 3772 
«Oh^aa karo," by fitecle, 18-4726 
OhxtitUa. Mr., dancing master, ^963 _ 

Olulatlaiiia, capital of Norway, ^365 u-j 6, 3662 
anagram of, 19-5037, 5133 
and the Jews, ^6224 

In Denmark, 14-3664, 3666 
In Ektgland. 9-487-68 
In Prance,. 8-2067 
of Armenians, 1^3862 

sprSd^ra^SSi/Mlf 10-2660, 16-3856 
8€0 also faeoracg St., Great Britain, Protew- 

OhrlatUuUi^md^bonstantlne, 80-5384 
and PlntOi Ji-1*2* 

ln*^l5rlBa, 1^4802, 4806 

martyrdom of, 16-6098; 
wars with Mohamittedans, 19-3860 
•ea also Saints, stories of 
Okllg^iisMd, port of Norway, 2^3666 
ItelgOaB Mmmo, development of, 18-8122 
OkslntlMi. daughter of Oustnvus Adolphus, 
10-2668 


Ohilstlag, queen of Amerion. 

ChliMtaiBMf preSfiJitS « aoaiv 

uoSutmiMtlvol." by Dlckrn^ ^2197; X9-24S9 
Chrlstmu Bay, a holl^y, 4-964; 17-4470 

OJi^LptniM Sv#f tftle ofj v-2180 

Ohxistmas-rOBs, a flower, 17-4648; flO-68S8 
Okristmas-tree, for the birds, 8 -66j66 
how to trim, 88-6920 
Ohrlstofoil, pianoforte of. 5-1088 
OhxlBtophex, St., story of. 4-1084-85 
Ohvlstophsr, the Friar, 10-2632 
OhroinldB, family of flehes, 10-2709 
Chrosnliun, alloys of, 7-1888 
in steel, 88-5690 
Olmniols, Hall'a 81-6484 
Hollnshed’s, 81-6484 
OhroaonMter, the first, 7-1682 
Chrysalis, of Insects, 1-49; U-2068, 2969-70; 
19-3011-21; a4-6;i76 
of silkworm, 7-1826-28 
see also Insects 

Ohrysaatkemnua, flowers^ 3-617; 4-870: 6-1519; 
15-face 3809. 16-413? 
legend of, 7-1706 
paper, 16-4198 

CnuTOler's Farm, battle 3-759 
Ohrysoohroa, an insect, 10-8194 
Chrysolite, a precious stone, 84-6877, 6881 
Chak. a fish, io-2705 

Ohnoks, Mr,, character In "Peter Simple,” 
8-2028 

Chnok-wlU's-wldow, a bird, 7-1764; 9-2843 
Chnfni see Khufu 

Chaxoh. F. B., American painter, 18-4220, 


Chnroh, American, la Paris, 81-6688 
and Copernicus, 7-1677, 1680 
as John Bull’s Mother, 8-2362 
contentions In the: see Monks, famous 
decorations of Russian, 16-3880 
early Ic.iders of, 18-4789 
Kasterti' see Church, Greek 
for Modeltown, 4-933 

Gree^ 18-3186, 3194; 14-3722, 3726; 15-3798, 
3802 

In Mammoth Cave, 5-1308 
in the Colonies, 4-964 

of England, 8-624; 7-1746, 1869, 1863: 19-5096 
of Rome. 18-3066, 3076; 18-5097; ai>>e226; see 
also Roman Catholic 
of spools 17-1386 
power of, 8-282 
Western: see Rome, church of 
Chnrohlll, Botd Baad^h, and lions, 88-6802 
Chnrehyard, in " Blue mrd,” 88-6839 
Cbnrnlag, effect of, 5-1132, 1142 
ChnmbuBOO, battle of, 7-1844 
CbnsBlewlt, Jonas, character In "Martin 
Chuszlewlt,” 10-2674 

Ohnsslswlt, Martin, character In " Martin 
Chuzzlewlt,” 10-2673 
Ohyle-foodi see Bee-Jelly 
Clkker, Colley, poems: see Poetry Index 
Cicadas, injurious Insects, 18-3196-97 
Clcerp, Roman orator, 8-441-42; 19-4901; 80-5278 
Old, Bl, feats of, 13-3340, 3344 
dgu-boxes, cabinet of, 10-4924 
dgar-maUng, In Brazil, 90-6360 
Olgogne, et lo Fermler, 18-4864 
loup et la, 17-4347 

OUlai see Hairs, in nose, lungs, oto. 

CUlola, gift of, M-e788 

Otanabns, CHowmt, Italian artist, 8-1178; 

11-2^87-88, 879i; 17-4689 
Olmk^ and Rome, 80-6278 
Claeboaa, discovery of Its virtues, 88-6776 
Olnelnniitl, College of, 17-4670 
settlement of, 7-1834 
dnolanatiu, story of, 80-6278 
Olndsrella, costume for, 80-6846 
storyof, 3-789; 0-1477-78. 1480 
dnder-keaps, of Romans, 33-6686 
Obterarla. cultivation of, 14-3654 
Cinnabar, In Canada, 88-6094 
Otnonsfoll, flowers of, 10-4184 
the marsh, 10-6089, 6008 
Won, 99-6896 
Olros, Greek witch, 1-76 
Obwls, a shape, 11-2927 
making, 13-8470 ^ ^ 

owl and frog mode from, A-lOO? 
why things move In, 14-8676 
Ottinut, cdectrloal, 14-8676 
Olrons, of Rome, 18-M98. 61M; 3^5278 
Cfliow MWibBBS, in Rome, 80-5272 
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Olno-Munulu, clouds, 14>8S82 
ClrruBi clouds, IdrSSSS 
Cisco, a fisb, 10»2704 
• Citadel, of C^lro, 83^6179-80 
Cities, Durled in sand, 18-4118, 4121 
free, 10-26S4 
value of, 11-2908 

HCltlseas of Calais,” statue by Rodin, 18-4181 
Citrine, a color, 10-2696 

City, Celestial, In “Fllyrlm’s Progress," 8-1128, 
1181, 1186-86 

City Kail Park, In New York, 10-6006 

Cl^ 0^ Kagnllloeat Mstaaoesi see Washington, 

D. C. 

Clty-repnblles, In Germany, 10-2600 
Ciudad, Sodr^, character In "Charles 
O'Malley,^ 11-2796 
Civet, life-history, 1-167, 160 
Civil War, American, 8-1276; 8-2041; 8-2274 
JAncoln during, 3-787 
navy In American, 10-3010 
West Pointers In, 18-4786 
see also Decoration Day, Memorial Day 
ClvU War, of England, 4-1034, 1038; 14-3893; 
18-4746 

Cladodes, leaf-llke twigs, 18-4654 
Clealla, character In "Cloister and the Hearth,” 
16-4073 

Clam, a bivalve, 3-672; 10-2616 
Clamp, for wgetables, 17-4387 
Clan-name, Hopl, 14-3628 
Clane, Indian, 1-17 
Clapa, chief, 0-465 

Olapperton, Hugh, explored Africa, 8-300 
Clare, Ada, character in " Bleak House,” 10-2460 
Clare, John, poems: see Poetry Index 
Clare, Bicbarill, Earl of Pembroke, and Dermod. 

81-5554 

Clarendon, Earl of, and Charles I, 8-637, 631; 
7-1858 

" Clarl," an opera, 8-478; 18-3060 
Clarlbell, character in Faerie Queeno,” 3-702 
“darlssa,” by Richardson, 7-1749 
Clark, Xsabslla, married Sir John Macdonald, 
16-4324 

Clark, BUSS, married Copley, 16-4216 

Clark^ William, explorer, 6-1397 

Clarke, James Prseman, and Julia W. Howe, 

13-3063 

Classss, open air. 11-2767 
Clande Xrf>naiaa, French artist, 19-6097, 6106 
Clandlo, Shakespearian character, 3-561, 663 
Clandlns, emperor of Rome, reign of, 3-537 
Clandlns, Shakespearian character, 3-449 
Clane, stoiy of Little and Big, 3-393. 395 
Clavaria rngosai see Coral fungus 
Claverhonse, cliaracter In “ Old Mortality,” 
7-1778 

Claverbonee’s Elfa Onards, In " Old Mortality,” 
7-1776 

Claverlag, Sir Pranoia, character in " Pen- 
dennls” 13-3618 

Clavsrtag msk. In " Pendennis,” 13-3616 
OlavleliorA, a musical Instrument, 8-1087-88 
Claviole, or collar-bone, 16-4200 
Clawe,^uttlng, 30-6176 
of ant-eater, 4-1017-18 
of armadillo, 4-1018 
of cat, 8-2006 
of seeds, 18-3813 
on bird’s wings, 6-1604. 1609-10 
Clay, Henry, addressing U. S. Senate. 9-2434 
American statesman, 10-2438, 2441 
and compromise of 1860, 8-2042; 13-2492 
and nulllftcatlon, 13-3491 
Clay, articles made of, 8-2269 
for bird's nest, 88-6746 
lor china-making, 8-2420; 17-4639, 4648 
lor writing upon, 13-3480-81; 18-8909; 18-4968, 
4960 

bow made, 8-429 
In Canada, 83-6094 
London, 11-2919 
modeling In, 83-6004 
shapes for seeds, 10-8681 
.see also Kaolin 

Clay^ U gg*c**»» oharactor In "Oliver Twist," 

^yton, Sr., and coal-gas, 8*666 
Clayton, town of, 83-6122 
Claytoniai see Spring-beauty 
Claariag House, in New York. 18-5010 
Ctear Sake, in Canada, 1-228 
^ata, for box, 8-1860 
Cleek, golf-club, 18-3211, 3218 


fflef, toss and treble: see Musi<^ lessons ' ' 

Clematis, a plant. ao>6827 
cultivation of, 8-2039 
varieties of, 80-6228, 6234 
Olemeu, Samnsl E., American author, 3-1608, 
_ 1620; 8-2096-97 
Clement, of Rome. 8-2261 

Cleumt ‘Ta, pope of Rome, and Cellini, 18-6690. 
6106; 89-6853 

Clement, Brother, character In " Cloister and 
the Hearth.” 13-4074 

Cl enn a iB , Artlinr, character In "Little Dorrlt.” 
10-2461 

raeoto, a dutiful son, 9-3315 
Clsobis, a Greek, 8-1321 

reign of, 13-4853 
statue of, 18-4666 

Cleopattn’B nssdlss, 13-3481; 18-4848; 19-5039 
Clergy, of France, 10-4099-4100 
Clerk ancient meaning of, 3-493 
rock: see Parson and bis Clerk, rocks 
tale told by, 8-493 

Clerk-Muwidl fJames), and light, 7-1791; 
30-6164, 5166 

ClsrmoBt, council of, 6-1650 
Clsnnont, ship, 1-80; 6-1397; 11-2712 
Olstbra, a shrub, 18-4756, 4763 
Olsveland, Esther, born In White Houee, 8-403 
Cleveland, Praaois Polsom, of the White Housi. 
8*399 403 

OleveUmii, Owver, administrations of, 13-8488, 
3494 

as president, 8-403; 9-2378, 2382 
CUfdra, wireless station at, 14-faco 3674 
CUIf-dwollers, homes of, 14-3627 
Cliff Konse, oii San Francisco Bay, 89-5720 
CUff-avallow, ifusra of, 7-1762 
see also Eave-swallow 
CliftOB, disaster at, 3-1600 
Clifton, suspension bridge of, 1-24, 31 
Climate, of earth, 18-3044, 3282 
of France, 9-2416 
Insular and continental, 7-1878 
studied by Weather Bureau, 3-1437 
various kinds of, 18-4318 
Ollnton (Be Witt), and Emma Willard, ia-312< 
and Erie Canal, 6-1388; 7-1838; 18-4766 
CUntOB, Oovemor, and St. Paul’s Church, 10-501 ‘ 
Clinton, Mr Henry, during American Revolutlor, 
4-997, 1002, 1008; 19-8920 
CUntonla borealie, a plant, 11-2864 
CUstkenes, and HlppocUdes, 9-2316 
CUtooyb^ velvety, 19-face 4882 
Clive (Bobert), and India, 8-1114, 1118; 7-1718 
Cloak, of Hungary, 31-5669 
of the Cynic, 83-6217 
Raleigh’s. 31-6408, 6410 
sun and wind and, 18-3879 
Clobes, Hneobt, 8-2184 
Clock, and pendulum, 14-3671 
case for a, 18-48*24 
Colgate, 6-1636 
floral, 18-4016 

how to tell time by, 6-1546 
In America, 6-1640 
In Metropolitan tower, 3-1643 
In the Capitol. 7-1686 
manufacture of, 10-2686 
problems concerning, 1-266; 4-941 
Sheraton, 33-6176 
story of the, 6-1537 
CloCk-Tower, at Westminster, 6-1544 
Clodion, French sculptor, 16-4174 
Clogs, worn in Lancashire, 9-2423 
"Cloister nnd. the Henrtk," by Readc, 9-2327: 
16-4069 

Clontarf, battle of, 91-6664 
Closet, for shirt-waists, 11-2722 
Ol^lnur, a plant, 30-6214, 6216 
CnoBi, and Mencius’ mother, 81-6479 
and weaver, mizzle of, 0-2271, 2366 
fireproof, 93-6(196 
for ataoes, 18-3106 
Ice kept cold by cloths, 3-692 
made In Amiens. 4-994; 9-2423 
of cotton, 19-4886, 4893 
woven by Indians, 1-16 
MotbSs. and microbes, 4-906 
oleanlng, 17-4494 
color of clothing, 17-4372 
Emperor's. 1.4-3706 
for football, 94-6277 
harm of tight, 7-1651 
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OlothMi pf Indiana. t>17 
removed from injured. U>I664 
renewing old, 14>S666 
aeeda carried In, 18>38>0 
ahould be looae, B-20B2 
to put out fire In, U-SllS 
warmth of, 3-622 

Olofheu-inotli. deatructlve Inaect, X3-t020 
ClOtlioa-pogB. fighting, 4-928 
Olotbaa-pla Moe, for children, 5-1308 
Olothea-plnsi dolls from, j!T-449e 
OloUi^-lndu^, in New Tork, 10-26>5 
Olota, 6i milk, 11-2828 
Olond-lnunrt^ cauae of. 8|3-6991 
Olouda, above the, 14-8681, 3683 
and rain, 17-4870 

and auiilight, 6-1687; 8-2007; 18-3801; 17-4687 
disappearance of, 19-4878 
formation of, 8-428; 4-B19; 81^6024 
forma of the, 14-8682 
part of earth, 17-4686 
shadows of, 7-1881 
silver lining of, 7-1790 
thunder in, 8-1689; 1»,1389 
Olonirk K.), death of poet, 88-6089 

poems: see Poetry Index 
Olont, OoUn, character in "Faerie Queene,” 
3-702 

OlOTSi see Carnation 
^vs-kltefe, of a rope^ 18-3326 
Oove-pi]^ a flower, 8^6226 
Clover, plant. 9-2384: 1(1-4136: 17-4362 
state floorer. 88-6816 
■Olovaa, from Zanalbar, 18-4808 
tnoTU X, king of France. 8-2088-69; 9-2348 
OlovlB IX, king of France, 8-2069 
OlowB, made a dinner-table, 8-2267 
Olal^^i||^raeter in " Toilers of the Sea," 

Olnbe, for golf, 18-3211 
of police, 14^8747 


l^ri^^81-6638, 6640 

Olpda,'steamship-building on, U-2492 
Olpdesdi^ a horse, 88-8068 
OVtoopbe, deceiving, 18-fa<'e 4880 
OoaehaB, of earlv travmers, 88-6061 
trav^ by, 1-207 

Oopnlatloa, of proteins, 81-5614 
Ooaltp, a mpnfcey, 3-620 
Coal, and coal-gas, 3-666-66 
burled, 11-2801 

burning o^ 4-917-18: 10-2638: 17-4369; 18-4874 

consists of ferns, 1-188 

discovery of, 17-4484 

elements in. 88-6692 

energy of, 17-4391 

for Alpine scene, 18-4704-06 

for fuel, 14-3776 

formation of, 11-2919 

gas in, 1<^2638 

hydrogen In, 8-1189 

In Alaska. 18-4068 

in Asia, 15-3924 

in Australia and Tumanla, 8-1872, 1374 
In Belgium. 14-366<P 
in Bulgaria, 18-3242 

in Canada, 8-1918; 81-6644. 6612; 88-6780: 
88-6092 

in Chile, 80-6366 
in France, 9-2420 
In Oermany, 11-2766 
in Holland, 14-8648 
In Iron-making, Mi>6688 
In NewfoundIaj;i4r8^6266 

In Spain, 13-3847 
in Jlnited States, 1.-13 
mOfihine for outtliijg, i-6|4-M 
plMts^ that feyW i-wbui. 

problem' concerning, 8-1622 
production of, 10-2680 
story of a piece ot, A*689 
Ux on. 8-12i&. * 

trees In. 14-3569 
used for heating, 41-1048 
used In engines, 7-l||0 
go^boa:. nu&lng a, 10^2619 
ODal-Ann, is coAon, 44^ 

—l-flsldai see Coal 


Coal-gas, manufactured, 8-416, 420; 8-600, 603 
see also Oas-Ughts 
Coallag-stationB, American, 8-2166 
Coal-measnMs, aiscovenr of, 17-4484 
Coal-mine, air In, 17-4876 
description of, 4-832, 837 
heat in, 3-647, 812 
lights in, 13-4309 

safety-lamp In, 3-694; see also Safety lamp 
Coal-tar, in Nova Scotia, 31-6644 
loss of, 88-6689 
use of, 10-2638 
value of, 10-2686 
Coamlnirsi of a boat, 18-4619 
Coastal main, of the United States, 1-10 
Coast-fndlans. a tribe near Vancouver, 11-2783 
CoaatiBg, In Canada, ao-6221 
Coast-patrol, Boy Scouts on, 83-6142 
Coast-Bsnsrs, in North America. 1-10; 83-6778 
Coat, ot bowel, 9-2366 
of stomach, 9-2863 

Coat, of St. Stephen: see St. Stephen, coat at 
sword of 
warmth of, 3-662 

Cobalt, a mining district, 83-6092, 6094 
Cobalt, a color, l(9>2e96 
cobalt (element), chloride of, 15-3968 
In Ontario, 1-228 
scarcer than gold. 80-6319 
Cobblm, in his shop, 13-8101 - 

The Merry Cobbler and his Coat, 3-2398 
Cobbler-ftsli, picture of, 10-face 2600 
"Cobbler Xeeaar's Vlaloa," by Whittier, 
18-3102 

Cobetinid Sav, in Nova Scotia, 3l-6.';44 
CoblMts, bridge at. 1-36 
German city, 11-2763, 2768 
Cobnuts, of Europe, 8-1997, 2001 
Cobra, In India, 6-1631 

poisonous serpent. 8-1380-82, 1386 
Cobweb, drawing a, 3-746 
Coea. a nrug-plant, 17-4610 
Coealae, an anesthetic, 18-4633 
CooUna, kind of fowl, 6-1657 
Coebraas, Blr Volm, rescue of, 11-2813 
Ooebruie, Ibordi invaded Peru. 18-4608 
OoOk, crowing of, 18-4118 
In balloon, 83-6810 
long-tailed, ^^6217 
stuffed, for toy soo, 4-937 
CoiAade, trlcolored, 9-2282 
Coolgnm^ Manlral, and Fort MacHenry, 

Cookebafer, an Insect, 19-3194; 13-3303 
Coo^flghtug, a sport, 6-1658: 8-2156 
Cook-^-tbs-rock, a bird, 7-1757, 1764 
Coek-of-tks-wooas, a woodpecker, 18-3155 
Cockpit, of Europe, 18-8184 
see also Cock-fighting 

Coekroaobea, Injunous Insects, 18-3198, 8204 
Cocoa, as a drink, 13-8418, 3415 
food value of, 18-2183 
from Brasil, 80-6870 
in West Indleai 83-6048 
manufacture ot, 3-2266 
plantations of, 18-4606 
see also Cacao 

Coeoa-beaas, source of chocolate, s-2263 
Qoeoaant, candles made of, 14-3552, 3666 
* carried by sea, 15-3890 
crabs and, 10-2614 
In New Culnea, 8-1492 
In Phlllimlnes, 8-2162-69 
milk of. 8-2006 
of Samoa- 8-2166 
on coral islands, 41-821 
palm that bears, 8-1998-99, 2152-63 
rope from fibre, 15-4006 

where It grows, 8-2362 
Ooooa-podai, growing, 0-2262 
OoeooBS, of bee, 11-2864 

of Insects, 18-<8018-19, 3021; pee also Insects 
of silkworms, 7-1822-29 
Coo, IMips, and moraine, 1-14 

landing ot nigrims, 8-626 
visited 8-666 


dSStiguiiL ^ 
i^iuwen 




CMk eggs of, 10-2601 

nilf 

trade In, 8-2^74 
Oefiei see laws 


, 15-8942, 3847, 3668 
84-6293 
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OoAMi telesraphle, M-S678 
se« also Kone Code 
^ Ooditabi U8«B of, 1O-86Q2-0I 
• oodUii'iBOtlL liUurloua ina«ot, 18-t804, 3S0< 
Oodj^^OM (wllluai), aeroplane of, 18»3S04, 

Corar-de-IiloBi aee Richard I, Kina of Elngland 
OoffMi adulterated with chicory, ld-4S07 
as a diinh, 18-S4ia 
from BraalL 80-6370 
from Bast Indies, 1^3648 
In Arabia, 3S-8868: 83-3108 
In Costa Rica, 17-4407 
In New Guinea, 6-1498 
In Philippines, 8-2164 
In Porto Rico, 8-2160 
In Samoa, 8-2168 
In West Indies, 83-6046-48 
leaves preferred by ants, 11-2970 
not a food, 18-3183' 
problem concerning, 8-491 
where grown, 8-660 
Coffea-not, of polished metal. 88-5996 
CoSer-nah, poisonous, 10-2609-10 
Coflbt, bnexetlas see Mott, Lucretla 
OoIBb, and Father Lacombe, 83-6144 
glant'a, 6-1309 

•• OoObi-alitpa.” too heavily ladem O-i 588 
Cohealom a force, 3-607, 694; 88-6873, 6894 
Coho, a fish, 10-2703; 18-3964 
Cohosh, the black, 19-6086 
OoU. electric, 14-3576 
of the ear, 18-3912, 3917 
Cola, and the handkerchief, 18-4047 
for making designs, 18-3966 
leather. 11-2833 
made of gold, 17-4374 
making, 18-8045 
metals for, 8-1317 
milled edges of, 13-3046 
of Great Britain, 14-3646 
of nickel. 83-6092 
of Parthlans, 80-6164 
of Persia, 80-5148, 6165 
problem concerning, 3-624 
tricks with, 1-106: 8-1248, 1361, 17-4493 
used to draw cat, 14-3564 
wandering, 8-1942 
Ootr, from cocoanut-husks, 16-4006 
Ooha, In Iron-making, 88-6688-89 
In Nova Scotia, 81-6644 
nearly pure carbon, 8-416; 10-2523 
Colohaatar, King of, 88-6913 
Col^eatw, battle or, 88-6913 
Colohla, and the Golden Fleece, 1-204; 80-6318 
Cold, absolute, 16-4086 
and microbes, 18-4088 
and numbness, 17-4376 
causes blueness, 88-6889 
effects of, 17-4484 
feeling or, 17-4687 
llquld-alr produces, 18-4086 
rate of travel. 7-1790 
shivering from, 9-2247 
Cold (ailment), cause of a, 10-2640 
effects of a, 18-3232; 17-4484; 84-6233-34 
-hoarseness during a, 10-2471 
Oold-ftama, management of, 8-2140 
Cold Karho^ battle of, 8-2()e3 
Cold-la-tha-Ksad, character in " Blue Bird,” 
88-6839 

Cola, ThoauM, American painter, 16-4220, 4222 
Colamaa, and Payne, 18-3060 
Colarldgs, Bathnal, English poet, 18-4731; 


a Bhejihard-^og, 8>fil0$ M-68S1 
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poems: see Poetry Index 
Coia-tlta, blrdfa 8-2212 
OoUo. cause of, ^2886 
Collar, embroidered, 91-6646 
Collar ud ooffa. manufacture of, 18-3686 
OoUar-boaa. fracture of, 17-4382-88 
of body. 10-2468, 2672 
see also Clavicle 
CoUaaa Bawa, a rock, 81-6663 
“OoUaea Bawa," sodg, 14-8771 
CoU^a^ iha Cttty of Vaw York, description, 

OoUago of Bow Janozi see Princeton Unlvemlty 
Oouaga of Boolo^ IHaada, 381-6937 
OoUagaa, in Canada, 01-6402 
what they are. 17-4687 
CoUaga-aoim, writing of, 13-8064 
OoUaglatejEiMtBto, of Saakatooa, a-1977 
®®“u7i; monumeat to, 6-1172, 


CMUara, naval, in^sof 
OojM’Wwood, Canadian town. 00-6198 
CMly-wol^a*, canaa oL 0<l|6t 
Oolo^ German U-1761; X«-S6l« 

un^wn 

OoloiiLbla,^and Panama Condi. 
explored, 4-867 
gema from, M-63|0 

hlatorv of, Xf-440iL 4614: 90-4663-04, 4608 
O^, city of. 0-91U; 09-ll694 
OOlonw SamM of Amartoa. and Slag-rataing 
_ . Day, 17-4467 

Oolontaa, collegea and uaivoraltl«N 9 18, 97^4669 
of America, Great Britain, ate.: aao Amarlca, 
colonlea, etc. 

utility to mother country, 4-699 
Ooloua, Brothar, character In “Clolatar and 
the Hearth," 16-407| 

Cotonna, ^ttoite, and Michael Ang«lo. 10*6099 
^lonaa MMonaa, picture by Raphael, 17*4690 
Oolo^ and beek, 1^4262 
and heat, xa-irtf! 14-9686 
and alae, 18-3319 
and sound, 18-4875 

chameleon, changes of. S>1919, lll6t 10-9473 
dlflerenee In, i7-lS71 
effect of, 11-2802 
for Easter eggs, 13-3384 
human, changes of, 80-6998 
In fire. 83-6892 
In the darlL 16-4092 
In voice, 18-4094 
Iron and, 8-1431; 14-8678 
Is pitch of liO^C ■0-6249 
loss of. In facd, 18-8238 
of autumn leaves, 6-1164 
of bad water, 8-2011 
of birds' eggs, 7-1796 
of blood. U-4616 
of eyes, 16-4330; 99-6889 
of flag, 90-6397; fll-6491 
of flat flsh, 10-2606 
of flowers, 19-3143: 10-4114, 99-6894 
of gas-flame, 7-1378 
of glass, 5-1264 
of bills, 18-3387 
of meat, 13-3273 
of plants and buds, 17-4486 
of rose, 33-6891 
of skin, 33-6889 
of soap, 14-3776 
of stars, 11-2737 
on the celling, 30-368S 
produced by reflection, 30-6246 
protective, 7-1792; 13^013; 1^3444-46 
seeing, U-3048: 17-4428-29, 4623 
that cannot ba seen, 14-3778 
what fades, 13-8897 
what It la. 1-166 
see also Spectrum 
OeUnrado, admitted, 13-3493 
cliff-dwellers of, 14-8627 
coal In, 10-2680 
gold in, 10-2078 
nfstory of, 7-1344 
Irrigation In, 03-6418 
lead In, 10-3680 
marble In, fO-esiO 
mountains In, 1-10 
purchase of, 18-3492 
state flower of. 89-6816 
Oolotado-hasUa, injures potatoes, ia-ai96 
Oolorado Itassvt, salt In. 1-237 
Ooloxhdo aiTW, Grand Cafion of the: see Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado 
ObloMiluUUMah, cauoe of, 1-166; 17-4626 
Oeiot-ffurtL at west Point, 81-6494 
Oolor-nriatuur. on presaea, 14-2615 
Ooton (for Minting), mixing, 0-1961 
use of, 10-2666 

Polos—ww, of Rome, 0-684; 00-5277, 6282; 
00-68»-29 

Ooloaana, of Rhodu, O-OlOr _ 

Oolt, Oamtti^ and Pu)to{h.it-97ll 
Ck^foo^ a plant, 11-9879: 10-4U6: 10-4136; 
18-4658, 4668 ^ 

Oolnmba, 8t>, misalonarr.to Gt. Britaltt, 0-468: 

4890 ; 01-6668 
Qetamba, a dove, 10*4TM 
OirtwUa, b^lng fr«664j, 
capital ot Sqo 1» (MioUna, 90^6966 
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Colnubto Blv«r, as boundary, 7«1848 
In America, 6-1397; 18-3963; 98-6778 
salmon in, 10-2703, 15-3860 
valley of, 3-049 

Oolsmbla Blrer Klrliwajr, route of, 99-6718 
Oolnaitala Viitvwally, history of, 4-1002; 17-4668 
Oolnmblne, a plimt, 11-2883; 16-8816; 16-4184; 
18-4763; 90-6228 
a state flower. 99-6816 
OolnmbuB, ObxlstoplMr, and Queen Isabella, 
10-2446; 13-3342 
bom at Genoa, 19-3078, 3087 
bronse doors bearing scenes of life, 7-1686 
burial of, 93-6049 
centennial of, 13-3494 

discoveries of, 1-9; 9-272; 4-866; 8-1980, 2166; 

16-4077; 17-4464; 33-6041 
monument to, 13-3348 
named Indians, 10-2576 
paintings of, 1-68; 7-1686; 18-6106 
poem about, 3-647 
statues of, 7-1685; 18-4672 
see also Landing of Columbus 
Columbus, ship, 19-3004 
(olnmbus Olrols, In New Tork, 18-5012 
Columbus Say, celebration of, 17-4464 
colnmu, columns of Rome, 99-5928 
of Rompeil, 93-6226 
spinal: see Backbone 

see also Backbone, Nelson, column of, Trajan, 
column of. Vertebrae, etc. 

Colsa-oU, for lamps, 3-669 

I'pmaa, Obarlotte B., American painter. 46-4258 
i.omblaattou Xiook: see Locks 
combs, of bees, 11-2863, 2865 
Combs, of the Northmen, 14-3664 
Combustion, form of chemical union, 7-1696 
“Comedy of Brron," by Shakespeare, 3-637; 
’31-6684 

“ Come U you dare," motto, 81-6492 
“ Come o's> tbs stream, OharUs,” song, 14-3770 
lomat, a steamboat, 10-2486, 2492 
Comet, and meteorites, 7-1882 
and meteors, 10-2546 
and planets, 13-3149 
description of, 10-2641 
early students of, 7-1677 
llajfey’s comet, 10-2641, 2643 
.luplter’s effect upon, 9-2393 
movements of, 8-1966, 1968 
path of, 8-1968 
story of. 1-143, 148 
tall of, 8-2094 

Comfrey, a plant, 16-4136; 18-4956 
Comlaius, PontJus, fetched Camlllus, 14-3594 
Comma-bnttexfly, mimicry of, 13-3450 
Commander, naval rank, 33-6214 
Commaadsr-in-chlef, of United States Army and 
of Navy, 6-1436 

Commandments, and Book of the Peed, 18-4860 
Commas, amusement with, 99-.'^743 
» oommsntarlsB on the aalUo War,” by Julius 
Cspsar, 80-5380 

Commeros, between colonies and mother coun¬ 
tries, 4-9(i3 

United States department In charge of, 8-1437 
Commerce and Iiabor, United States department 
of, 8-1437 

Commlsanry Bspartment, of Canal Zone, 81-6698 
Commission, Blsotoral, special court, 8-2378 
Commlsalonsra, Territorial, of Canada: see 
Canada, Territorial Commissioners 
Commodns, emperor of Rome, 8-641 
Commons, of ICngUnd (land), 9-465, 4-869 
Commons, of France, 16-4100 
Common Sense la the KonsehoM,” by Harland, 
6-2098 

Commons, Rones of. In Canada: see Canada, 
Itouse of Commons 

Coauibna, Rouse of. In Great Britain, 3-665, 667; 
4-1038; 7-1858, 1864; 8-2071 
see also Farliament, Houses of 
CoBuaoiiirealt^ of England, 4-1039-41 
Commune, In Paris, 9-2290; 91-6635 
Commnnssi see France,'Netherlands 
Como. ZAks, In Italy, 18-3074 
CompanloB, of a boat, 18-4619 
Companlon-bood, of a boat, 18-4619 
Oomyaaloa-laddor, of a boat, 18-4619 
OompaaloB-way, of a boat, 18-4619 
Oompsay, meaning of word, 1-246 
Oompass, iridium in, 89-6876 

mocnetlc or mariner’s 8-1962; 17-4482; 

8fr4262. 6365; 91-6527 
needle of. 8-2167 


Compass, watch as % 18-4826 
Compasses, drawing instruments, 8-379; 10-2606; 
13-3470 

ComplsnioB, colors of, 1-48, 167 
Composers, great, 13-8286 

wrote for clavichord and harosichord, 5-1088 
Composite, family of plants, 18-4132, 4136. 4206 
Compound (an enclosure). African, 7-1780; 
90—6323 

Compounds, chemical, 7-1693; 18-4116 
none in sun, 8-2094 
three kinds of, 7-1813 
what they are, 4-968, 1032; 0-1447 
Compromise, of Hungary, 11-2906 
MmproBUso of 1850, history of, 7-1846; 9-2434; 
10-2442: 13-3492 
see also Missouri Compromise 
Comrades, man who thought of, 19-4974 
Oomts, Aumste, French philosopher, 90-6291 
•> Oomns,”Hilton’s, 7-1688; 99-6674 
Conan, British chief, 99-6912 
OoBOave, what this means, 6-1430 
OoBoentrate, copper, 10-2685 
Concept, process of thought, 19-6080 
Conotm, mass., battle monument at, 19-3060 
history of. 4-999; 18-4869 
OOBOOXd Bilags, battle of, 4-999 
Concorde, Place de la, In Paris, 9-2284, 2416; 
81-6638, 6638 

Concord Ibnnn, by Emerson, 19-3060 
Oonorete, for ships, 16-4243 
making, 18-4241 

Conorsts-mJnsrs, machines, 16-4244 
Condi, Prtnee de, leader of the Huguenots, 

8-334; 14-3695 

Condenser, for magic-lantern, 11-2807 
In gas-making, 8-416 
of radio-apparatus, 14-3682 
Oondlmtnts. no food-value, 13-3413 
Condor, a bird, 7-1895, 1897 
CondnotloB, of heat, 4-1085; 16-4233, 4310 
Condnotor, of electricity, 88-6889 
ConsB, of evergreens, 14-3748-60, 91-5430, 5433 
Cones, of the retina, 11-2911; 17-4425, 4427. 4523 
Coney, a fur, 19-6074 
see also Hyrax 

Confeottaner, In Cairo, 83-6181 
Confederacy, states of the, 83-5957, 5966 
war-song of the, 18-3051 
Confederate States of America, organization of, 
8-2044 

Confederation, the German, 10-2.>98 
Oonfederatloa, ArUoles of, 6-1390-91 
Confederation, Patbora of, In Canada, 5-1376 
"ConfeaolonB of an Bngllsb Oplnm-eater,” by 

De Qulncey, 18-4732-33 
Confessor, Tbei see Edward the Confessor 
Confet^ In bird's nest, U-6746 
Conflnentesi see Coblenz 

Confoolns. founder of religion, 18-3023-24, 3026 
Conger-eel, a flsh, 10-2481, 2483, 2706 
Oonglomerata, kind of rock, 90-6349 
Congo, children of the, 16-4305 
forests of, 19-3127, 3130 
French possessions in, 9-2426 
monkeys In, 88-5813 
Ooa^ Prse State, rubber In, 99-57‘jr 97 
see also Africa, rubber In 
Congo BlTor, In Africa, 8-302, 19-3127; 16-4300, 
4305, 4308 

Congo imto. In Africa, 18-4308 
Congroas, ship, 8-2048-49 
Oongrsas Colora, American flag, 91-5492 
Co^veas, Continental, 4-998; 6-1390 
second. 4-1000 

Congress, Xtomlnlon, of Trade and Labor, 

16-4128 

Congressional Blbrary, In Washington, 7-1686, 
W-4e76 

Congrsss Pool, In Tellowstone Park, 3-684 
CoMxoBB, Vnlted StatSB, legislative power of, 
^765: 6-1434 
lights of. 6-1890 

'^st Point and Annapolis and, 18-4742 
OoujBrsr, Joke of boy, 4-940 
see also Medicine-man 
ConnnnAt, BBSs of, and Sir Richard Owen, 

4-889 

governor of Canada, 5-1281; 6-1468 
Oonnanglit, division of Ireland, 81-5651 _ 
Oonnaoiaont, and Northwest Territory, 7-1834 
approved Constitution, 0-1392 
brownstons In, 90*6849 
cutlery In, U-4802 
flag of, 81-6492 
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¥ 

WlUt d 6 «kB 7 M-«lti> 
ab««tf I'lio 
16 CMVlty ot, M.S82S 
iUftroof, M83 

'^''Wi In Mammoth Cavo, B-t30V 
TortHaand, picture of returnlnn Qmeks, 
203 

a dlant, TolSlO 
a bird, V-1640 »*2840 
. face 1760 
»>. 4-lMQ, 8>1S71 
Of planta, ao«62S0 




f ■** 


6od 

S217 


;15-17. 8-278 0-1132, U>.2fi78 


planL 1-: 

, 88-6080 
and sheltlns, 11-8714 


hoaklngr and sheltlns 
Cl Eaypt, 18-4308 
In Louisiana, 8»-o880 


in Philippines, 8-2154 
in West Iiidlea, 17-4608 
Italian trade in, 18-3088 
name tor araln or Indian corn, 83-0050 
ot the Btngllah. 17-4488 
producUon ot, in United States 8-2 <8 1 
■UuTrreT and the, 81-6462 
tassel on ear of, 88-6874 
“ a plant 18-4i86, 4212-13 

a bird, 8-1878 

Of the eye, 18.3046, 18-4420 17-4126 

.. - I 


83-8048 


SS^wBai moiner or 
' M^SeS, 80-6278 

' 

Oonso, dva 


moUier of the UiacLhi, 8-418 
Cloletei and tin 


and cable 10-24<)4 

jlTsndty, foundlDtb of, 10-2494 17-4570 
Ivarf In, 7-1905 
iey, 10-6029 

_aiwei see Laudnuin bunches 
danoe-ilRure see iMincen 

. __ . a plant, S-1382. 17-4348 4358 

and Queen Louise, 7-1705 88-5816 
for deslsma 18-3881 

Oota-lasr awuuot see Blllott, Bhenc^er 
Oora-lawi, of EhiRlan^ 0-1161 
' ^ ^ cause of, 10-4^9 

' as a food, 11-2960 
Inrollt siany, poems see Poetry index 
ItjOalli 9nke at, Shakespeaiian character, 

on the St Lawrence, 83-6124 
radium In, 3-646 

_dMaetal (Oluudes), during Revolu- 

_ 0*1008 

sutvender of, 8-782, d-lOOO, 6-1389, 81-6627 
ronat see Cotton-boll m ortn 
kS flower, 18-4134 
(4 the sun, 8-2090-94, 18-6026 

, oonsteliatlon, 10-2638, 2641 
ThHKIuss ds)i expedition of, 

w, ot Bnaland, 4-1035 18-4688 

__Jr, i^ronatlon 

dMMdtfUasi care ot. 14-8788 
CvwUimL, element, 8-2094 18-5025 
sa a sea-animal, 10-3816 
and OeorRe Washington 80-5383 
negative, 80-6396 
*■ ■ —.5902 

L da> Italian palntei. 




OOnMlni see Pirates, Barbarv 

OpimiOi miiiad ot, tn Mediterranean 4L2422. 

■ i7^)369. 80*6276 

of Home, 88-5983 


Oostor, 


f Home,_ 

id Iron Industry, 88-6689 

explored New World, 8-282, 

and Mexico, 1-19 8-274-76, 

^nada, 88-6094 ' 

.Je ot, 0-716 
s retreat 3^8348 

, in -6860 

>mst see Poetry Index 
^ . 18-2242 

the universe, 10*2247 
I, ot Bussia. X4-8724, 8787-28 
ea, fruit froim 8-820 
of ir-4406.07 

^iharacter In " Vartarln of Tarasoon,” 
Ja ins o o n, type-ssaloMS 14-8808 
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Oalro,; 
Cent 


M -*->-**-us. 
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of coil, 
of dive 
of dolli 
of fihiB 
of Ho! 


“tell® 

„ 10-2792 


ot Laplani 
of Fersta, 

of Russia,_ 

of Rlberla, 12-8802^ 
of Sweden, M-SiOO 
see alBO Fancy-dress 
pids, In 


gsaL"sas,^*visr”“ 

goMMa, In symkl^a. 2^2284 
Ovtbiga, a bm, 7-1767 

Oottags-hniuilneia, tor manufacturts 10-480) 
CkrttSsSi for Modeltown, 8*483 
“ OonsCs IMtMday Mlglit," by Bunm 83-4042 
Cotton, Bov. dehn, colonial master, 18-3119 
Cott^^and the Civil War. 7-1847, 8-2046-47, 

destroyed by insecta U-430S 

early use or, 4-1042 

how It becomes cloth, 18-4886 

In Asia, 10-3984 

In Bgypt, 18-43 Oa 4408 

in electric lamp, 3-668 

in France, 8-8480 

lit Qeimany, 11-2766 

in lUiv. 18-8086 

in Lancashire, 0-2360 

in Nova Sootla, 81-5544 

In Porto Rico, 8-3166 

In Uuesnsland, 6-1872 

In Samoa, S-2166 

in Southern states, 88-6908 r961 

in Swltserland, 18-2992 

In the South, 88-6074 

In West IndieB, 88-0046, 6047 

piece ot, 8-2336 

poaer-loom for, 18-4008 

e roductlon of, 8-288't 
United States manulacture*, of 10-268, 
aettoa-boll-trosvll, destructive, 18-3203 
OottOB-boU wont, desliuctlve 18-4201 
Oottea-|^ invention of, 7-1837 11-2712 
18-3489 18-4882, 4887 
OottoarStam, a plant, 18-6091 
Oottea-seed, value of, 8-2184 
Oottoa-seed-meal, av feitlliser, ie-268C 
Oottoa-thlatte, a plant, 80-6229 
Oouea-gsass, a plant. 8-1440 
Oonsah a «at 8^6808 
and Bob Jf^er, 88-8131 
see also Puma 
Coash, cause of, 8^8302 
-^ue of, 7-1849-51 

the animals 


Oonaell, 

of the 


.stem Church, 


gee also Canada, 
-JSBOU nroi see 
OoaaMUon, of Cam 


>8802 


_ _ootmoitb in 

OosBoU nroi see Camp-Pire_01rls 
oada 


ses Canada, council¬ 


lors of 

mT'I ,_ 

Ooaatias-«a% twenty vrays o7i 8-1804 
"Osasd OT mats by Dumas, 18-4816. 

17-4481 ’ 


Ot ooltts, 8-1436, 1437 18-3046 
■sftflMsanth, ship, ia-3ao4 
Of,. 


OeaaMs*, Slavonic, M4fe8 
Ooaati^ aodfe s«e Toblom Ot 

Onaat adhsMi ot thmir atorr of, 8*1495 


Cda teats 


Oosatiy, hsalthtul. 11-8M8 
how to hide tn the open, 8-1298 
measuring arsa of. i8-229o 
« OowBiav iWWays^W Jewott, s>: 
OpttmMow^ in oCMdlOT, Mf6, 


8-2101 

86 

1*06 ^ 

8-2101 
ly Jewett 


08a»uar»8ia 


tdress, 1S-2HW44 ^ ^ 

Bate i ii y Ak tarn oi Pteddiek ths 

e^ 18-4831 
18.4*21) 



Oow^iffinmong birds: sse Birds of bssstty 
OonraTof Church, 18<4791>86 
of Justice, 8>2066, 8070; B3>$105 
^ of the U. S., 6-14S7; see Also ^prSme Court 
Senate sits as court, e>14a5 
State, 6-1437 

Ooutrard, adventure df. In " Don Qdixate," ^908 
Oonsla (>feaB)i French sculptor, 16-4174 
Oontose (Xlioanas), and Hunt lA-4821 
Oovenaati of Great Britain, 7-18S8; tl«MS6 
Covsnaaten, in '• Old Mortality," 7.177r 
of Scotland, 7-1778 
peraecutlon of, 91-6626 
story about, 6-1497 
OoTeaixh acting-festivals at. 91-6680 
Lady Oodlva and, 90-6226 
OovonalSt Vlles, translator, 16-8942 
Gowi a mammah 9-672; 9-2360 
and Chicago lire, 99-6825 
as foster mother, 96-6244 
food affects milk, 11-2828 
milk of. 6-1687 
of ants: see Aphis 
rising of, 15-3946 
sacred to Hindoos, 6-1688 
■way to draw, 99-6741 
white, 11-2768 
see also Cattle 

Oowbaae, poisonous plant, 16-4186; 19-4966 
Oowbixd. egg of, 7-face 1766, 1762; 9-1980 
Cowboy, costume for, 90-6347 
Oow-oateher, story of, 9-406 
CowpeaSibaltle oL 4-1007-08 
Oowper, William, isngllsh poet, 93-6031 
hymns of, 9-2017-18 
poems; see I’oelry Index 
Cowries, used as money, 9-1427 
Cowslip, a plant, 16-4136; 18-4662. 4668, 90-6236 
see also Marsh-marigold 
Oow-vetolii see Vetch 
Cow-wliea^ a plant, 15-3892 
Cox, Kenyon. American painter, 16-4268 
Coze. Blsaop A. 0., 19-3064 
Coyote, life-history, 1-161 
Coyra. an animal, 3-676, 680; 19-6072 
Crab, a constellation, 10-2643, 3845 
Crab, and her motheri 19-3096 
crane and the, 16-4286 ^ 
crnstacean, 6-1421, 1426; 9-2350, 10-2611; 
17-4492 

Ashing for, 15-3843 
see also Hermit-crab, Land-crab 
Crab-apple, European wild, 14-3529 
Craoklt. Toby, character in '* Oliver Twist," 
10-2565 

Oraoow, taken by Poland, 11-2905 
OsaddoOk, Obatlea Bgbortl see Murfree, Mary N. 
Cradle, for gold-washing, 90-6330 
for mowing, 11-2714 
Indian, 1-18 

Craig, Trank, his picture, " The Meeting TTouse," 
99-6984 

Cralk, Dlaali 15. Xalook. Bngllah author, 
10-2621, 2627; 15-3696 
exalts, poisonous serpents, 6-1384 
cramps, of muscles, 17-4484 
- use of. 8-1910 
what causes. 16-4018 

Cranberry, a fruit, 3-661; 18-4136; 19-6092 
Crane, a^lid, 6-1974, 1977-78; 9-2350 
and the wise cat, 16-4286 
wolf and the, 3-680 

Crane (machinery), for big guns, 93-6162 
“CtmaloxA," by Gaakell, 10-2623 
Craamer (Thomas), archbishop of Canterbury, 
4-869; 19-5094-96 

Orassns, Roman consul, 90-5278, 6280 

Crassna, Roman noble, 9-440 

OratoU^^BOb, character In "Christmas Carol," 

OrateUt Tamlly, characters in "Christinas 
Carol," 9-2202 

Crater, central hole of volcano, 8-2083; 18-3261 
of moon, 9-2207: 93-8216 
Crawford, r. MinoM, American writer, 16-4266 
Crawford, Mrs,, Song-writer, 14-8771 
Crawford, Tbonias, American sculptor, 16-4666 
Crawford Botch, in White Mountains, 8-820 
OroySsh, armored water-Onlmals, 10-2611, 
2613-14; 91-6666 

_^eyeless, of caves, 5-1306 

Ito, charadtet- Ih " Pavld CopperAeld," 
_ 11-2862 

character in "Pavfd CopperAeld," 

al-8892 


OreahlK . 

_ 1X4862 
Cream, as 


ehoraoter in " David CopperAeld." 


in the Btomaoh, ••S|d 6 
microbea and* i 

greaiB»ycHiaiHiiP| ifuuEiiia 

Oream-of-tartaf, sotir^ . 

CreatlOB, and Babyloiija, 
tomment on, 14-8664 , , ^ 

"Oreatloa," oratorio of Haydn, 16-8287, 8390 
Ormtnres, work for all, 1X4646 
Cxeeyi see Creasy 
Creak Indian War, JacksoiL 45^6. 
erstU, Indian tribe. ^1>32 

Creels, frames. 15-4891 
Creeper, brown, 18-3166 , 

- ■ ^^.169 

wwv aaaua.vae V*4MWe •''CIA ■ .J-3677; 11-2786: 
15-4622; 93-6144 
Creoles, of the South, 6-1621 
origin of, 17-4514 
CreoB, king of Thebes, 9-476 
Creon, tyrant. 9-497 
CrMiciH, i bHrub, 14-3625 
Creosote, for preserving wood, 8-2608 
Cresosati badge of Mohammedans, 6-1649 
on Ottoman banner, 11-3191-98 
Cresoent Cttyi see Hew Orleans 
Cress, cultivation of, 1-860; 4-938 1 16-2682: 

19-2996: 13-3326; 16-4132, 4134 
family of plants, 11-2884 
Creasy, bdttlS OL 8-778; 8-2078: M6-I694 
guns used at, 5-1164 
Crete, bull of, 1^8874 

Island of, 18-4626; 80-5800, 6808 
see also Minos* . 

Cretans, pottery of, 27-4589 
CrOMtllse, rrbsaing, M-fi844 
Otevloe, crossing an Alpine, U-2998 
Grew, caved by boy, 14-3894 
CreweX-stlteht in applique, 16-6030-31 
Crtbbl^j in ^ Tom Brown’s whooldays,” 

Cxtoket, Injurious Insect,, li-3l67-98 
of Mammoth Cave, JhlSffE 
" Orleket on the Beartiii" by Dlckeha 6*1802 
Crtahst-IHeketi problem concemiAg, 6-1806 
(MUey, TTsalt, a fUver, 54-6813 
Crimea, history of the- 14-3738-29. 3760 
Crimea. War of tmi mstofy. 3-669; 8-1116; 

8-2290; 15-883? 

OrimUAls, In Canada. 51-6942 
trials of, 5-148.7-;^ 

Cxlmmsr, a sheep. 19-8078 

Crlnhla-rooti see Toqthwort 

Crispin, St., story of, 4-1029 

Crlatobsl. snip, 1-84 . , 

Croatla-inaTonia, province of Hunga^, .li-2n()<j 

Croatoaa. message of Roanoke, 54^276 

Crochet, In music: see Music^ 

Crochet-work, how to do, 5-1884 
purse of, 15-4042 ^ , 

CrooodUe, a reptile, A-iaB9, I2l3, 1317, 1321. 

6-168; 93-6868; ^6376 
age of, 9-2849-60 
anagram from, 19-5037, 6188 
creation Of, 14-3666 
fossil, 11-2919 . 

In " Peter Pan." 11-2890 
leather from, 11-3888-84 
Crobhe, plants, 50-6230 
treatment Of, 3-617; 

Croesus, gold-legends 
king of Lydia, 5-1321; 11-2988; 55-6146; 

91-6667; 55-6961 
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rori-bs, 

_ 4-980 

ed Maryland, 5-529^ ,,, 

W Thomycroft, 16-4i80 . 

Mr. John Milton, picture dzi 


.. 1034. 1037-42: 

,—— — W4>7UOiA —. 3W ——, 4636-37 
granddaughter . 
mzsle-picture, 4-930 
restored ' ' ' 

statue by '^ nornycuAi., ^ . 

Visits Mr. John Milton, picture dfi 95-6679 
watch of, 90-6173 , . 

Cromwell, son 9f MiTWi 
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Cromwell, Thomae, favorite of Henry VIII, 
4-868-69 

CroolMe, Star William, and wheat, 11-2947 
Crop, use of bird's, B-2363 
Ovopa, rotation of, 4-905 
Croqhirt, Ehigrlish grame, 17-4489-91 
Cvoibp, Tranoea Jaao, hymns of, 8-2016 
Croaa, and St. Bartholomew’s Day, 8-2076 
and wandering Jew, 3-800 
<T 08 se 8 for Eleanor, 3-770 
double, ai-5656 
drawing crosses, 8-1239 
emblem of Christianity, 18-3191 
erected by Cartier, 3-664 
nails of th%^ 18-3078 

on flag of Denmark, England, etc.: see Den¬ 
mark, flag of, etc. 

on Union Jock; see England, flag of 
red, of Switzerland: see Ked Cross 
relics of the Lord's, and evil eye, 16-4240 
sculptured stone crosses, 8-466 
the true, 18-3188; 16-3868; 80-6384 
visions of the, 3-642; 80-5384 
wood of the, 14-3760 
•see also Crusades, Victoria-cross 
Orona-ball, a game, 6-1603 

Croas-bearar, family of plants, 16-4212; 80-5228 
.^ee also Cabbage-family 
Croas-biUs, and pine-cones, 31-6430 
Croao-fettiliaatloB, of flowers: .see b'lowers, 
cross-fertilization of 

Rrosa-llah, marine animal, 8-2412 , 

CroBB-foa, 19-6078 
' see also Fox, fur of 
Croaalng-over, danre-flgure: see Dances 
Croaaroada, adventure at the, 4-901 
'■roaa-atltcli, for canvas, 31-6648 
OcoaB-tzaea, of mast, 13-4019-10 
rvotOB-wateB-bng, a cockroach, 19-3200 
Croneh, Xr. E. If., music by, 14-3771 
Crow, a bird, 7-1901-02; 8-2344, 2360, 13-3166 
and the anklet, 84-0292 
and the fox, 8-504 
and the pitcher, 13-3604 
egg of, 7-fnco 1756 
see also Carrion-crow, Ph-h-crow 
Crow, constellation of the, 10-2639 
Crowbar, action of, 14-3675 
Orow-UaekblrdBi see rirackles 
Orowo, Byre, his picture of Jeremiah llorrocks, 
7-1681 

Crowfoot, Indian chief, 18-4622 
Crowfoot: see Water-crowfoot 
Orowfoot^-famlly, of plants, 16-4210 
Crown, ArchlmodeH and the golden. 18-3150 
Crown, Egyptian double, 18-4846 
for Olympic games, 30-6201, 6205 
Goldilocks and the golden, 19-5113 
iron, 9-2288; 13-3078 
myrtle, 7-1819 

Northern: see Corona borealis 
oaken. In " Paerlo Queene,” 3-702 
of England, 6-1364 
of Llewellyn, 3-770 
of Hcotland, 18-3136 

of tit. Stephen, 11-2896-97; 81-6654, 66.68 
of the head, 16-4200 
of the sun: see Corona of the sun 
on a bush, 4-855 

Crown-lmpaxial, a plant, 6-1249: 7-173H 
Orown-JawSlB, of Itussta, 19-3800 
Crown Botnt, taken, 4-1000 
Crown-pxinoa, of Turkey, 18-3190 
Crow’a-Bsst, Norwegian flsherman’i*. 14-3657 
Crow's Hsat Baaa, railway In, 9-2276 
Orowther, Samnsl, negro bishop, 11-2942 
Oroya, seizure of, 1-132 
OroylM XolanA, in St. Lawrence, 83-6123 
Ornmla, a meltlngMiet. 14-3647 
OzuolDla-ataol: see Steel, making 
CmciflnlOB, caricature of, 88-5926 
Cnelty, Hr., character In “ nigrlm's J'rogress,” 
0-1l88 

Cmlaora, naval, 83-6204 
“Omlakaan Bawn," song, 14-3771 
Omnunlaa, Vlnnant, character In “ Nicholas 
Ntckleby," 10-2671 
Omaadara, In Spain, 13-3340 
in "The Talisman," 8-1496 
travels of, 4-866 « 

CmaadoB, and Venice, 8-1167 
children's, 3-1564 
fifth, 6-1564 
first, 6-1495 
fourth, 6-1654: 18-8190 


OmaadM, France In the, 8-2070 
hlSto» of, 3-694, 769; 18-3190-91; 15-3860; 

88-6041, 6045 
In Swltaerland, 18-2986 
Jerusalem and, 84-6334 
men of the, 6-1649 
second, 6-1653; 10-4032, 4037 
third, 6-1663 

Omahera, for sugar, 3-709 
tenat, of bread, 111-2949 
of earth: see Earth 

Omataoeana, development of. lo-isn, 14-3666 
see also wood-lice 
Orylny, of animals. 80-6397 
value of, 18-4814 
when hurt, 8-390 
Oryatallaer, for sugar, 3-706 
Centals, and polarized light, 80-5241, 5216 
laws of, 19-4877 
of snow: see Snow, crystals vt 
what they are, 6-1317 
Oaorha Bake, In Hungary, 81-6660 
OtaalpboiL and Romans, 80-6156 
Onha. and School Republic, 84-6390 
and United States, 0-2147, 2164; 9-23?0 
and yellow fever, 18-3202, 3235, 3237 
animals of, S-12X3 
Dc Soto, governor of, 8-274 
discovered, 1-64 
explored, 4-867 
fruit In, 3-650 
history of, 4-900: 13-3346 
island of, 17-4366-97 
sugar li^ 3-708-09; 9-2380 
United States government of, 13-3496 
war In, 13-3494 
Cnbeo, mysterious, 83-6170 
Onba, a geyser, 3-587 
annaraoha aUde, from Culobra Mountain, 

81-6596 

Onekoo, a bird, 7-face 1756; 8-1978, 1980, 2106. 
13-3463-56 

and fools of Gotham, 19-4126 
cobblers and the, 9-2311, 2398 
see also Mangrove-cuckoo 
Onokoo-breadi see Woud-sorrel 
Onokoo-olockBi In Germany, 11-3768 
Onokoo-flowaz, a plant, 18-4662, 4668 
Onekoo-inaati see Wood-sorrel 
Onokoo-plct, a flower. 13-4662-63 
Onokoo’a-aeat, a dance, 11-2806 
Onokoo-apit, an Injurious Insect, 18-3195 
Ononuhar, king of the cucumbers, 6-1368 
squirting, 15-3813 
water In, S-1191-93 
Cncombaz-root, a plant, 18-3068 
Onddla, character In “Old Mortality," 7-1777 
Ondgsl, a game. 14-3642 
Onifl embroidered, 81-6645 
Onlahra Ont, and Panama Canal, 17-4406; 
81-6594 

Onlabra XonatnlB, slides from, 81-5696 
"Onllai,'’ In glass-making. 8-1264 
Onllodan, battle of, 14-3770 
Onltlvator, a machine, 19-4147 
Onlvar, wireless station at, 14-faee 3673, 3674 
Onmbarland, history of. 3-592 
Onmbazland, ship, s-20'<8-49 
Ctanuntna, Jndga Bavld O., father of Marla, 
8-2098 

ObbuoIbs, Xaila BaaaHna, American writer, 
8-2098 

Oamaor Ball, story of, 15-3880 
Ooamlo-nliBlraa, clouds, 14-3682 
Oiunnlo-atratBS, clouds, 14-3682 
OBBinlBa olovda, 14-3682 
Cbbwbb, a monk, 8-2163 
QaBaxa. battle of, 10-5114; 80-6162 
OnaaiBglMBi, explored Australia. 8-366 
OimiilBghaiii, Allan, poems: see Poetry Index 
OmiBy Xabblt, and the Hon, 8-502 
“ OBon,” Italian book, 19-4992 
Onp, hom-cup: see Palry-horn 
making a paper, 81-6526 
of poisonous mushroom, 19-4888 
wetness on outside of, 18-8160 
Onp-aad-ball, home-made, 83-6170 
Onp and aaBoez. china. 17-4639 
nnd Psyche, 7-1909 
see also Garden of the Loves 
Onraea, Peruvian Judge! 17-4608 
Oaxapao, a liqueur, 83-6048 
OarMOO, Island of, 83-6048 
Onrafiod. SvaaBae, and Gibbon, 18-4728 
OuzobUo, Injurloua insect, 18-3204 
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OwAt of aalmon, 10*3700 
of milk, 11-2838; lT-4586 
Onxl* found radium, S-648 

OmloallVi Instinct of, 00-8188 
Onxlns SoBtatOB, refused bribe, 0-8020 
OnrlewB, birds, 0-1878-79; 8-2841 
Oorllno, a sport, 30-8222 
OunaatB, fruit, 3-880; 16-4138 
trade of Greece, 13-3240 
Zante, 3-860 

Ouixenoy-laws, revised, 13-3495 
OuReBtSf caused by heat, 16-4281 
qf air, 4tl082-83: see also Wind 
of electricity, 14-8878; 80-6356 
problem concerning;, 3-824 
what they mean, 6-1449 
Ourrer Belli see BrontO, Charlotte 
OuxtalB, for model stage, 18-4823 
for wlndot^ 30-6361 

ChixtlB, Sr. BI. A., Studied mushrooms, 19-4882 
OurUsB, CHena &, air-craft and flights of, 1-170, 
181 

Ourtlns, Sake, origin of, 8-2315 
Onrrs, of baseball, 30-6260 
Ooryes, of a boomerang, 13-3514 
of human backbone, 10-2487 
railway, 18-4019 
Onrson, fcord, and tiger, 1-159 
Ousons, an animal, 4-878, 878 
Cnshlon-ooTor, made of plaited ribbons, 13-3441 
OOBlilOBS, Egyptian elbow, 18-4844 
Oust I see Facnacutl 

Ouster, Oeneral Oeorge A., massacre of, 13-3493 
Cuatls, Hartha, married George 'Washington, 
3-780 

Custom Bouse, In New York, 19-500(i, 5008 
In 'Venice: see Dogana 
Oustoms-unlon, in Kurope, 10-2597 
Cflstrlu, Frederick the Great at, 17-4551 
Cute, Alderman, character in " The Chimes,” 
9-2209 

Outhbert, scholar of Bede, 17-4452 
Cutlery, manufacture of, 18-4801-03 
Cutter, a boat, 16-3960 
Cutter, a machine, 14-3647 
CutUags, rooting of, 5-1363 
Cuttle, Captain, character In “Donibey and 
Son," 10-2566 

Onttleftsh, development of, 14-3665 

flght with, in ” Tollers of the Sea," 16-4225 
food of narwhal, 4-1074 
mistaken for kraken, 1-220 
sea-molluscs, 10-2481, 2483-86, 2611 
Cuvlest OeorgoBi see Cuvier, L, C. F. P. 

Cuvier, Aeopold O, P, B,, French naturalist and 
paueontologist, 4-866-66, 869, 872 
Cunnaveu, German port, 11-2764 
Cusco, Inca capital. 17-4508-09, 4612 
18-1608-09 

Cyans, ship, 13-3006 
Cyanarss, king of Medcs, 30-6145 
Cvole, of Nature, 0-2293 
of solar system, 9-2293 
of sunspots, 8-2092 
problem concerning, 3-736 
Cyclones, cause of, 10-2538; 33-6930 
see also Whirlwinds 
Cyclops, race of giants, 1-75; 18-6040 
Cydnns Blver, in Asia Minor, 33-5788 
Cylinders, clay, 13-3479; 10-4969-60, 4965 
writing on, 13-3479; 16-3909 
Oyllndero, for postage, 13-3411 

for talking-machines 'and dictaphones, 

31-6602, 6606 
In locks, 34-6382 
of elevator, 33-6199 
of locomotive, 3-304 

OynuMit, character In *' Faerie Queenc,” 3-701 
»Oymbellne,’' by Shakespeare, 81-6588 
Cymochlci, character In "Faerie Queene" 

3-700 

Cymrle, Celtic language, 8-477 
Cynic, what Is, 83-6217 
Cyparlssno, the stag of, 83-6775 
Cypreoo, a tree. 8-2387; 14-8624; 83-6960 
use of, 30-5362 

why a symbol of mourning, 83-6773 
Oyprlpedlnmi see Lady’s slipper 
Cy^s, Island of. 13-3198; 80-6200, 6202 
Cyril, at., Greek monk, 11-2902; 13-3482 
Cyrus, tbs Oreat, and Cmesus, 81-5667 
Persian ruler, 80-6146, 6163; 94-8332 
tomb of, 80-6164 

Oyms, the TouBfar, and Greeks, 16-6114:80-5152 
Osar, and Moscow, 16-3802 


Ctav, character in " Land of Touth," O-S06i 
driven from throne, 6*1484 
meaning of, 14-8723 
Ciordas, Hungarian dance, 81-6660 
Oieohs, of Bohemia, 11-8896, 8900 


Baola, Koman province, 8-640 
Baolans, European people, 30-6282 
Saores, Captam, commander QuerrlOre, 18-800’ 
SaffodU, a plant, 1-249; 3*617; 0-1608; 7-1788; 
16-1199; 18-4664; 80-6280 
family of the, 18-4136 
of paper, 10-4199 
SaffydowndUlyi see Daffodil 
Dagger, and Burke, 16-4169 
Dagger-moth, mimicry of, 13-8461 
Daguerre, Louis J. IK., and camera. 80*6185 
Dagyr, John A., shoemaker, 18-3102 
Danlgren Ball, at Annapolis, 18-4742-48 
Dal^, a plant, 4-844; 6-1619; 7-1853; 14-8788; 
16-4130 

Dahomey, In Africa, 16-4308 
Dalngeiflcld, BUott, American painter, 10-4268 
Dalxy-bam, view of, S-1142 
Dalry-fatmlag, European, 14-3668, 3660 
In Nova Scotia, 21-5544 
Dairyman, prosecution of, 16-3829 
Daisy, Solomon, character In “ Bamaby Hudge,” 
11-2777 

Daisy, us badge, 4-856 

drawing and laiinting, 11-2926 
flower of, 16-4016, 1^4132, 4136 
foretells hiisbaiids, 1O-4308 
T.aiid of the Jled Jtalsles, 3-721 
Michaelmas: see Mlchaelmas-daisles 
ox-eye. 16-4204 
sleep of daisies, 6-1283 
state flower. 32-6816 
Daisy-chain," by Yonge, 10-2827 
DsJcIb, Dr. Benry D., treatment of wounds, 
34-6369 

Dakotas, family of Indians. 7-1841 
Dalai Lama, high priest, 16-3927, 3932 
Dale, Bir Shomas, nl Jamestown, 3-522 
Daleoarlia, in Sweden, 14-3660 
Dalgstty, Sir DngaU, In '* Legend of Montrose.” 
0-1497 

Dalhousie, Lord, governor-general of Canada, 
3-759 

DaUas, city In Texas, 33-5962, 5968 
Dallenwil, Swiss town, 88-5847 
Dalmatia, and Aiistri i, 11-2896 
Dalou (Jules), French sculptor, 16-4174 
Daltou, John, English chemist, 6-1418, 1447, 

7- 1694 

Dalton, fox farms of. 19-5078 
Dam, across Mississippi, 83-6070 
built by glaciers, 1-14 
for irrigntluti, 91-6415 
for water-reservoirs. 8-2119 
of beaver. 3-670; 81-6674 
of the Erie C.anal, 18-4770 
see also Assuan Dam, Sweetwater, eic. 
Damascus, Arab named, 81-6416 
Syrian city, 16-3858, 3860 
waters of, 33-610.5 

Dame Drsary, in story of Merrymlnd, 17-4414 
Dame Fertelot, a hen, 3-494 
Dame-school: see Schools, In colonies 
Damc's-Tlolet, a flower. 36-5238 
Damian, Sir, in ” The Betrothed," 6-1496 
Damien (da ‘Fenster), Father (Josspb), and 
lepers, 1-71; 8-2150 

" Damnation of Faust," by Berllos, 13-3293 
Damon and Fvthias, friendship of, 3-684 
Damnier, WUUont, pirate, visited Australia. 

8- 364; 6-1367 

Dampier Land, In Ausirnlla. 6-1367 
Dampness, and sea-weed, 80-5174 
danger of; 13-3384 
effects of. 15-3911; 13-4689 
Dana, Bichard B., "Before the Most." 84-6236 
Danas, mother of Perseus, 4-1051 
Danby, Lord Treasnrsr, and Marvell, 18-4699 
Danoes. bean-setting dance, 13-3323 
ill colonies, 4-966 
of Indians, 34-6274 
taught children, 18-3224 _ 

warning to dancers, 8-2816 
see also Morris-dances 
Danolng Bsar, a rock, 6-1812 
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Sasciiiff Oltl. a statue, 18-4666 
DasdaUoil, a iiluiit, 16-4016; 18-4132, 4136, 4206-07 
seeils of, 16-3613, 3831 
Daadanong Mouatalaa, 8-1376 
Sanalaw, part of Entrland, 3-470, 18-4791 
Sanaa, and i>u{tar, 8-707 
Bane and cup of cold water, 3-476 
defeated by Britain, 17-4364 
In tlanada, 23-59 16 

In I'lnelnnd, 3-464-66, 468; 4-856; 6-1253; 
14-3653 

In Ireland, 31-5552 
king of; see ITeardred, Urothgar 
name of, 14-3662, 3654 
" Banaabnry Bonaa,’' by Wood, 10-2624 
Sana’a Xaland, In aictic, 21-5160 
Sanfortb, character in "Jl.in Without a Coun¬ 
try,” 21-6619 

Bangarona, Caatla, heroine of, 7-1673 
Banglara, character in "Count of Afonte 
CrJNto," 18-4316; 17-4431 
Banlal, prophet, 24-6332 

story of, 19-1969-70: 20-5148 
Banian Weat India Company, organization of, 
33-6048 

Bannla, character In "Partners," 1-139 
Ban Bnaaal. a fox, 2-495 

Banta AUalilarl, Botticelli's Illustrations for 
work of, 19-5102 
Italian port, 12-3080' 30-6307-08 
portiult by Giotto, 11-2788 
BantOa, Edmond, clinrncter in “ Count of 
Monte 16-4315. 17-4431 

Bant'on, and Kahre, 14-3772 

Banton (OaoEgaa Taoqnea), and l<'rcni’li llevolii- 
tlon, 6-1188; 16-4099, 4108 
Bannbe Blvar, in lOurope, 10-2694; 11-2769, 
13-3210, 31-5652. .5658 
nntion.s along. 10-2555 
plain of the t,ower, 13-3185 
settlenients on. 12-3076 
the importuiK'e of, 11-2896 
see also Mulkan Peninsula 
Banalg, Gei man port, 11-2761 
Bappla, In “Don Quixote," 4-901, 957 
Bavdanallea, straits m the, 12-31 no 
see also ilcllespont 
Bavdanno, .son of Klectra, 13-3371 
Bara, Ibianlaa, father of Virginia, 24-6274 
Bara, Elaanor W., motiici nt Virgim.i, 

24-6274 

Bara, Virginia, born in Amorlca, 4-950, 

24-6274 

Barla, meaning of, 15-3924 
Barlal Vaaa, mllit.iiy road over, 15-3802 
Barian, Xatlimna of, history, 2-371; 17-1164 
see also I’anama 
Barlna, the Mede. 7-1819 

Barlna X, the Great, king of Persi.i, 7-1714; 
20-514.5-47 

Barlna XX, king of l’er.siii and lOgypt, 20-5119, 
5152 

Darina XXX, king of Persia, 5-1323, 1326, 20-5147, 
5151 

Darleallng, Indian town, 14-3683 
Bark (com]iIcxloii), A^hy are some people, 1-167 
see also Black 

"Bark and Bloody Chronndt” see Kentucky 
Dark Continent: see Africa 
Barknaaa, hetore dawn, 16-4277 
fear of thi, 11-2736 
hat of. 4-11152 
seeing in the, 1-163 
sleeji in the, 5-1384 
why It Is, 3-612 

Darley (Valin O. C.), drawing of “ M,i.rch to the 
^•a’’ 8-205.5 

Darling, Oraoa, cause of death, 7-1804 
heroism of. 7-1742 

Darling, John Bapoloon, chniacter In "Peter 
Pail.-ni.2887 

Darling, Mobaal Blcholaa, ch.ir.icter in “ Peter 
Pan." 11-2887 

Darling, Viator, character in " I’eler JUn," 
11-2837 

Darllnjr, Wendy Volra Angela, < liar.u-ter in 
"Peter I'nii." 11-2887 
Darling Blvar, discovered, 2-366 
Damay, Charlaa, character in '* Tale of Two 
Cities," 10-2461 
Darning, lessons in, 14U3555 
Damlay, Bord, married Mary, Queen of Scots, 
4-860. 862, 12-3132. 3142 
Darters, birds, B-1970-71; 9-2340 
Portmonth CoUaga, history of, 17-4608 


Barwln, Charles, and partridge, 9-2214 
and seeds carried by birds, lB-8890 
and the flower, 17-4627 
as a thinker, 19-.5083 

comments of, 11-2916; 13-3250; 18-4093, 4115 
TSngll.sh scientist, 4-864-66, 867, 869-70, 921 
slndics of earthworms, 13-3297, 3299 
Barwln, Franols, and root-growth, 18-3906 
Barwln, Sir Ooorga, comments of, 8-2211; 

19- 4874 

Kngllsh a.stronomer, 9-2294; 17-4374 
Bash, a dog, 24-6326 

Bashwood, Sir Georgs, character In “ Charles 
tJ'Msilley,” 12-2975 

Bashwood, Bnoy, character In "Charles 
O'Malley," 12-2975 

Basham, Josephine Bodge: sec Bacon, Jose¬ 
phine D. 

Basynre, an animal, 4-876-79 
Bate-palms, In Kgypt, 23-6185 
many uses of, 3-651, 666; 23-6102 
marrhige of. 23-6102 
sugar from, 3-fnce 702 
Bates, for eggs, 13-3324 
of Arabia, etc, 15-3858; 23-6102 
.“itufted, 6-1251 
where giown, 3-660-51, 6.56 
with fondant, 6-1251 
Bate-stones, games with, 23-6102 
Batnras, jilanta, 17-4566 
Bandet, Atohonsa, Prcnch writer, 18-4630; 

20- 6.3iT 

Banghter, Hkirl’.s, 5-1356 
Banphin, Fireneb: see Charles VTl 
Bavld, St., day of, 28-6816 
Bavld (king of Isiael), and Hiram, 20-5202 
and KIzpah, 82-5913 
slalues of, 16-4173, 19-5104 
.stoiy of, 24-6281, 6330 
Band X, king of Scots, 12-3134 
Bavld XI, kill" of Scots, 13-3138 
"Bavld Copperflald,” by Bickens, 9-2326, 
10-24.59, 11-2861 

Ba Vinci, Baonardo, Italian painter, 17-4590, 
459;! 

Bavla, Jeifarson, as president of the Coiifeil- 
eracy, 8-2044-45, 2034, 17-4461 
house of. 23-59.59 

Bavls, John, voy,agc of, 2-231 . 21-5157 
Bavis’ Birthday, ccletiiutioii of, 17-146:1, 4167 
Bavlsoa, and Queen JOllzabelh, 9-frnntl.s 
Bavita, of a ship. 13-4620 

Bavy, Sir BEnmphrey, and electiic-tlame. 8-2167 
and nitious oxide, 18-4632 
and telegraph, 17-4441-42 
befriended Pnrnday, 8-2167 
inventor, 3-664, 667 

saCety-lamp of, 5-1246; 7-1889; 18-4309: 
38-5809 

Bawkins, John, character In " Oliver TwisL," 
10-2564 

BawUsh, legend of, 8-1995 
Bawn, darkest before, 16-4277 
Bawson, ran ste.amer, 10-2492 
Bawson, Sally, in story. 80-6180 
Bawson City, In Yukon Territory, 8-19i‘l 
police po.st, 18-4621-22 
Bay-oamp, tor children, 18-3222 
Baye, Stephan, and Bay i'salm Hook, 12-3049 
Bay-fly: see May-lly 
Bay-Uiy, various kinds of, 80-6230 
Bnya, are there two .'ll once, 3-687 
beginning of. 3-637 
length of, 1-39, 43; 9-2295 
names of, 1-91, 2-466 
of planets. 14-3780 
units of Lime, 14-3672 
we celebrate, 17-4463 
whnt they arc, 1-86 
see also liulidred Uavi. 

Bead, Bgypttan, 18-4846 

Indian customs relating to, 10-2578-79 
land of the, 7-1908 
queen of the, 7-1908 

Bead Batter OAea, for badly uddre.Hsod lelters, 
13-3410 

"Bead Wan Bastorad to Blfo," a picture, 

18-4218 

Baad-nattla, plant, 18-3893; 17-4354-58 
Bead Sea, In Mammoth Cave, 5-1309 
in Palestine, 8-2011; 18-3126; 15-3856; 
88-5814-1.5 

" Bead Selvas," by Magruden 8-2103 
Baaf-and-dnmh, education of, 17-4447 
talking to. ^6261 
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Slak, what It la, 6-1430 
lUak-tbrowar: see Discobolus 
Sislooatloas, treatment of, 17-4382-83 
Dlapenloa, of the Jews, 64-6334 
SHsplftOMiieiit, of things in water, 12-3150: 
lS-3825 

ZMsip^^^BraJUBln), anagram of name, 

prime minister of England, 24-6336-36 
Distanoe, how can we Judge, 7-1653 
In a picture, 7-1654 
problem concerning, 3-624 
smallest measured, 32-5814 
Distamper! see under Painting 
Blstrlot of OolnmMa, flower of, 22-6816 
history, 8-2042; 13-3492 
holidays tn, 17-4466, 4470 
midshipmen from, 13-4742 
BlTO, rising from a, 16-4276 
Slyer, aceidcnt to, 9-2250 
hoots of, 14-3778 
dress of, 1-19] 
for pearls, 1-190, 191 
for sponges, 16-4265, 4267-68 
of Torbay, 13-3296 
work of, 14-3773; 24-6311, 6313 
Dlyer, (Ireat Northern: see Doon 
IHyarla, river in Europe, 24-6360 
DiTldead, in arithinette, 13-3378 
“ Slylne Comedy,” written hy Dante, 20-5310 
Dlylag, how to learn, 16-3897 
Division, by factors, 13-3167 
Divisor, in arithmetic, 13-3378 
“ Dlnle,” by Emmett, 12-30.11 
Dizziness, cause of. 9-2247 
Dnieper Blver, of Jliissia, 14-3721, 3T2t 
Dniester, frontier on. 12-3191 
Doasyonwonldbadoneby, Mrs., cliar.icter in 
"AV.iter Unhies,” 16-S.S30 
Dobslna, ice-cave ,nt, 21-.';G57, .566» 

Dock, giant or water, 19-1950, 4!)ri3 
Dock-laborer, by Meiinler, 16-417 1 
Docks, dry: sea Dry-doeks 
Dockyards, Czar J^eter worked In, 14-1721 
in England, 4-1013 
“Doctor,” by Connor, 16-1327 
Doctor, brave deed of, 1-2.18 
flrst woman, lS-3123 
in “Canterbury Tiilen," 16-39J9 
native African, 7-1780 
liroblem concerniiic. S-llfli 
world’s gieat doctors. 18-4621 
see also Medleme-meii 
Doctor Syntax, ,i rock. S-1311 
Dodders, parasitic pl.iiils, 15-3892, 3891 
Dodge, Ma^ Mapes, poems sec Poetry Index 
Dodge, Mister, married Mary Mapes, 8-2100 
DodMr, The Artfnl, character in “Oliver 
Twist," 10-256'! 

Dodgson, Charles Dntwldgo, wrctc " Mice in 
Wonderland,” C-' ! 76 

Dodo, character In “Allou In Wonderland." 
11-29.18 

Dodo, extinct bird, l-IO; 6-1502. 1508. 33-6002 
Dodson, character In “PicJiwlck Papers," 

10-2469 

Dog, age of, 9-2350 

among Indians, 20-1335 
and leoiiard, 22-5806 
and the a.ss, 11-2893 
and the farmer, 21-5168 
and the sh.adaw, 3-180 
and the wolf, 8-lUUl 

as draft animal, 3-287: 8-2140; 11-2767; 

15-3797, 4001; 24-6:124 
as foster-mother, 24-6242 
attack on cat. 22-5889 
backbone of, 10-2467 
brain of the, 14-3689, 3691 
called unclean, 23-6133 
casts coat, 9-2350 
character In "Blue Bird." 29-5836 
dogs that became friends, 21-5565 
effect on cows, 11-2828 
for Polar work, 21-6461, 6463-61 
hunts truflles, 19-4882 
In mosaic, 93-6222 
In the manger, 20-5288 
Intelligence of. 19-4996; 91-6505, 5611-12 
kennel for, 19-5127 
Killed by Harvard students, 4-962 
knows stranger, 5-1163 
nursing wolf-cubs, 91-5661 
of the wood, 90-6183 
paintings of dogs, 94-6333 


®og, poisoned by cave-air, 7«1804 
prairie, see Pr.-ilrle-dog 
rabie.s, a disease of, 10-3470 
reasoning ponei-j of. 92-5812 
shadow-picture, 20-5353 
simple way to draw, 8-2034 
stulled, 19-3117, 24-6319 
swan mid the puppy, 94-6290, 6340 
sivccit-glamls of, 8-1924 
tears of, 20-5397 
that e.inie home again, 18-4865 
that knew his master, 15-4051 
ihnt remeinbereil Odysseus, 16-4280 
thief and the, 15-3878 
tiiiniiig round of a, 18-4690 
two-iiiMded, 20-5186 
v.inous kinds of, 3-606-12; 34-6318 
wild, 1-157, 162 

see ,il.so Ccrbcni.s. Oreat Dog, J.Ittle Dog 
Dogma, 1 cnc'tian custoin-hoiise, 5-1171 
Dogber^, Shukespciirl,i)i character, 3-564 
Dog-daioy, a plant, 16-4136 
Doges, of Venice, 5-1167; 12-307!)-S0 

P'llare of, 5-1166-67, 1169-71), 1172-73, 19-3080 
Dogfish, a shark, 10-2 479-HO 
Dog-ribs, imlian till'e. 11-2781 
Dog-rose. .1 plant, 16-1134 
Dog-salmon, a llsh, 10-2703; 16-3951 
Dogs, Cave of, 7-L8ii3 
Dog-sledges, for furs, 19-5070, 6075 
Dogstall, a gi.i.s,;, 6-1.143 
Dog-star: sen .Slriins 
Dog-tooth Tiolet: see Adder’s-tongne 
Dogwood, a tree. 17-1560-61, 21-5418 
llou Cl 111'-;. 17-)51ii 
Dolly, of lieir-pln work. 17-1190 
Doll, hcul br.irelets and iicckiciucs for, 8-,’033 
bon 111 t toi.«lC-ll'l9 
I'lilldren's londiicss for, 23-6216 
(.'Ini si mas li..iiipci. 8-2137, 9-226!) 
clothcs-pui d(,l]s, 17-1195 
E'jyptlan, 18-48,1 
furimiue toi, 7-173:i. 1850 
r.-irnients foi; see M orkbasket, what to do 
with a gill's 
house for. 8-2031 
making Bed Riding TIood, 3-387 
of many n.i turns, 13-3434 
Ij.ircntal instinct for, 30-5191 
DolUe, Miss, and O.iiitain Blue. 19-110') 
Dollman, JT. C., his lueture of apes, 28-5684 
Dolores, Spaiush doll, 13-f,icc 3134, 3430 
Dolphin, a constellation, 10-2613 
Dolpliln, a sea-animal, 4-1067, 1073-74, 10-218:, 
:M84. 2007 

Dombey, Blorenee, ch:irj"cter in “ Doiiibey Sr 
Koii," 9-2320, 10-3166 

Dombey, Mrs., I'h.ii,icier in "Dombey & Soil/' 
10-2166 

Dombey, Paul, cli.iriicter in “Dombey & Son," 
10-2166 

“Dombey b Son,” liy Dlrken.s, 10-2459, 2566 
Dome, city with tho golden, 9-236‘3 
mammoth, 5-1309 
of h’loioiiet? Calhedial, ll-2T9t 
Doniesday-book, i»cp,u ition of. 2-473 
Domett, Alfred, poems; see I’ootry Index 
Dominic, St., Sp,inisli lu-lest. 15-1029, 4034 
Dominica, I'-I.nid of, 23-6013 
Dominican BepnbUo, of IV'cst Indies, 23-60! 1 
Dominie, tl'.ii.ictcr in " (lay Mannerliig,"' 

0-1626 


Dominion Day, in P.innil.i, 17-1463 
Dominion of Canada: s< e ('.iii,\d,i 
Dominions, of Diitisli Kmpiic, 5-1120 
Dominoes, g uucs pl.i)cd with, 15-404 1 
Domltlan, (luperor of Rome, 2-539 
Donatello, U.illan sculplor, 5-1172, ll-3i 
2791, 16-1173, 1176, 4179 
Don-COBsaoks, 14-3728 

•see also CossuiKi of Russia 
“Don Oiovannl,” by Mozart, 13-3290 
Donizetti fOaetano), eoniposei, 13-3294 
Don John, Shakcspearl.in character, 3-561 
Don John: see John of Aiistiia 
Donkey, and b.aby, 21-5663 
■ind devli, 18-4240 
and tliistle, 10-24 73 
as draft iinim.i1. 2-289-90; 93-6066 
as lord of tile lions, 10-2636 
conimnniratinii vviMi pony, 21-5611 
of Pather i:iiriHlm-is. 9-2185 
poet, goblin and, 9-2403 
putting on tall, 19-5036 
shadow-incture, 20-5353 
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Oonlnya Bkins for leather, 11-2834 
wish of, 8-2404 

Doiukoona, Indian chief, 3-6R4 
Donne, Dr. John, poems: see Poetry Index 
Don Fedro, Shakespearian character, 3-663 
“ Don Qnixote,” adventures of, by Cervantes, 
4-901, 967; 30-3311 

Don Quixote, and T.a Mancha, 13-3344 
Don Blvar, of Kiissia, 14-3731 
"Don’t jrlve np the ship,” phrase, 18-3009-10 
"Don't Tread on aCe:’’ see United States, 
flag: of 

Doo-doo, a do*;, 83-6026 
Door, bronze, of Rogers, 7-1686 
of B'lorence Cathedial, 11-2797 
of safely vaults, 84-6360 
writing on the church. 10-2523 
Doorm, EarL in story of Geraint and lOnid, 
8-1991 

Doroae, who clothed the poor, 17-4450 
Dorebester, people settled Windsor, Conn, 
3-632 

Dord, Fanl O., picture of Cyrus and Jews, 
80-5163 

Dorians, Greek trllio. 80-6202, 3208 
Oorlee, of flshermen, 10-2602; 84-6293 
Dormonae, an animal, 3-806-07 

character In "Alice In Wonderland," 18-3092, 
3162 

Dorrit, Amy, character In " I.lttlo Itorrlt," 

10-2461 

Dorrit, Frederick, ebaraoter In "J.ittle I'uirit,” 
'10-2461 

Doryphoroe, by Polycletus, 16-1172 
Doetoyevaky, MIkhaylovltch, Riisslan -writer. 
80-5314 

Dot, character in “Cricket on the Hearth," 
8-2302 

Dothahoya Sail, in "Nichol.iH Nickluby,” 

10-2669 

Dots, on plants, 16-4135 
Donbla-aya, a llsh. 10-2707-08 
Oonblet, a variety of Kern, 841-63T<) 

Donbleta. a Rame, 13-2995 
Dondnay, Sarah, poems: see Poetry Index 
Donjh, for modcIliiR. 9-2269 
Dougherty, Faul, American painter, 16-4268 
Doiurhanta, of Dutch, 88-6834 
Doughty, Tliomaa, American arttsi, 16-4219, 
4220. 4252 

periscope of, 88-5860 
" wUlaB,” and “Annie l><urle," 14-:S76‘I 
Donglaa, Edwin, pulntluK of, 83-6065 
Donglna, Dord Jamas, and heart of Rruce, 
18-3138 

Doartas, Katherlns: see Kate i:.irlahs, of the 
Broken Arm 

Oohglas, Stephan A., American politician, 
^2044, 10-2441, 2443; 13-3492 
and Kansas-Ncbraska Bill, 8-2013 
debates with Hlncoln, 3-786 
Donf^B. The Farlloaa Caatla of: see C.istle 
DatiRerous 

Donkhobora, In (.'sinada, 88-3914 

Donlton, Henry, EnRllsh initlerits, 17-4340 

Douro, river In Iberian Peiiliisii],(^ 13-'i.'l.38, 

3343 

Douatarawival, character in " Antiquary," 7-1669 
Donvraa Boofca, m “Toilers of the Sea,” 16-4223 
Dove, a bird, 8-2217-19; see also TllnR-dove 
ana St. Catherine, 4-1026 
and the ant, 30-5288 
and the Ark, 18-4968 
Carolina, 9-2342 
the mourning, 7-1762 
Dover, chalky rocks at, 11-2918 
harbor at, 16-4246 

Dover, Btraita of, cable under, 18-4697 
Dovetalll, form of Joints, 5-1361 
Dowel, iT'wood-Jolnt, 6-1521; 84-6279 
Oower-obaata, from Europe, 83-6177 
Down, of eider-duck, 88-6762 
of seeds, 15-3813 

Downle, OaptniB, and battle of LaJee Champlain. 

13-3010 

Downa: see Football 
Downy, a woodpecker, 18-3154 
Draehenfela. Castle of, 18-4239 

legend of. 16-4235 

Drag>neta, used by Scott expedition, 81-5461 
Dragon, a cunstellation, 10-2639, 2641, 2643 
pragon, and Ueowulf, 13-3603 
Chinese, 1-217 
" • ' with, the, 33-6192 
t, «-m2i U<2918 


Dragon, guarding the Golden Fleece, 1-204 
in "Faerie Queene/' 3-697-98 
of Briton king, 4-86.S 
of Hespcrldes, 30-6186 
St. George and the, 1-219; 4-978 
winged, 1-216 

Oragonet, a fish, 10-face 2600 
Dragon-1^ an insect, 18-3194; 10-4262 
value of, 13-3299, 3302 
Dragone, pigeons, 9-2217, 2219 
Dragon’a Cavei see Draehenfela 
Dragon-ships, of Norse, 3-273 
"Dragon's Teeth," authorship of, 6-1481 
Drainage, of Jack’s bouse: see Jack, house of 
Drake, Captain, character In " Westward Ho! " 

14- 3714 

Drake, Colonel Edwin D., and oil, 3-669, 18-4166 
Drake, Sir Franols, and colony of Roanoke, 

84-6272 

Kngllali naval hero, 3-275, 280, 4-862, 7-1846; 

17-1512; 31-.5464 

Drake, Joseph Hodman, iioctns: see Poetry Index 
Drake, ship, 13-3001 

Draper, Herbert, his picture of a chllik 14-3686 
Draper, John W., and photography, 80-6135 
Draught making, 16-4113 
use of forced, 14-3776 
Draught, of a ship, 18-4619 
Dranghte: see Checkers 
Drava Biver, In Europe, 11-2898; 81-6658 
Drawara-ln, of warp, 19-4892 
Drawing, dlfllcult trick In, 83-6170 
drawing a plain envelope. 8-460 
drawing straight lines, 5-1239 
looking at what you draw, 83-6008 
making first, 1-266 
pictures of Reaves and twigs, 3-744 
school Ic'i.son, 1-366. 8-459; 3-744, 5-1239; 

6-1471, 7-1729; 8-1960; 9-2232, 2375; 11-2926: 

13-3172, 13-3334, 3380, 3470 
Drawing-game, of dominoes, 15-4044 
Drayhorse, origin of, 33-6066 
Drayton, EUcIimI, comments on Robin Hood. 

15- 3940 

English pncl, 31-5488 
poems. SCO I’octry Index 
" Dream of Oerontnui,” by Elgar, 13-3291 
Dreams, cause of, 2.;<89: 6-1590, 11-3733 
Indian faith In, 11-2T81 
of nnlmtils, 17-4188 
rcco1h'i-t ion of, 13-3386 
seeing uurscivi-s In, 80-5397 
" Dred," 1^ Stowe, 8-2096 
Dredges, for the sca-bottoin, 14-3774 
Drsdglng-machlne, condemned by Galileo, 7-1679 
Dred Soott Decision, .irid slavery, 8-2013, 

13-3492 

Drags, sink, 13-31.50 
Dresden, battle of, 17-4.168 

Ciipital of Saxony, 10-2696; 11-2763-64 
Xfresdan-ohlna, making of, 11-2763; 17-4640 
Dribbling, in hockey, 19-6027 
Drift, gravel-bedM, 11-2919 
Drift-man: see Cave-men 
Drift-net: si'c Nets, for Ish 
Drill, multiple, 17-4457 
used In aitueduct, 80-5137 
Drink, the Rlack, 17-4665 
Drinker-moth, an insect, 18-301.) 
Drinking-fountain, for fowls, 18-4711 
Drinking-horns, of Norsemen, 14-3654 
Drltsehn, Andrew, and Gutenberg, 14-3609 
Drive, elective, 10-2498 

Driver, Capti^ Stephen, .'ind Old Gloi-y, 91-6494 
Driver, a golf-club, 13-3211 
Driver-ante, raids of, 11-2974 
Drlvlng-matolu in gymkhana, 9-2264 
Drogheda, Zrauad, and Cromwell, 7-1869 
Droi^OBj^Two, Shakespearian characters, 

Oronee, among bees, 11-2858 
Drope, what they are, 3-613 
Dropworte, plants, 19-4961-62 
Drowning, rising three times before, 9-2250 
saving the, 5-1362 
treatment for cases of, 19-6126 
Dmg-babttSi breaking, 80-6291 
Drugs, In United States, 10-2686 
that control sweating, 8-1924 
DruldB, ancient priests, 1-210 
and Stonehenge, 19-6039 
In Switzerland, 18-2984 
priests of Ireland, 01-6651 
religion of, 8-2067 
Bnm a broken, 16-4294 
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Bmm, of Indians, U-2781-82 
of telephone, ie-4230 
of the ear, 16-3912, 3916 
revolving, 11-2835 

Dramming of rulted grouse, 12-3161 
Snuamond, WlUlam Bensy, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

llrnpsB, form of fruit, 20-6216 
Drp-onppiag, for pain, 6-1589 
Srjrdsn, fonn, English poet, 23-6029 
poems: see Poetry Index 
ni^-dooks, journeys i^f, 10-2498 
mtpgalBkl, Professor von, Antarctic explorer, 
21-6459 

Ory-hsat, of engine, 2-306 
Drypeany, character In story, 7-1904 
Snarts, king of Portugal, 13-3340 
]>Ul)hs, a star, 10-2639-41, 2646 
Dnhllii, Ireland, history of, 21-6552 
metropolis of Ireland, 3-667, 773 
scenes In, 21-5656 

Dablla Castle, homo of Irish Government, 
21-5561 

Snhols, Fanl, French scuI})tor, 16-4174 
Sn Ohallln, Paul B., African traveler. 12-3130 
Snebsss, character in “ Alice In Wonderland,” 
11-2956, 12-3089 

DooUes: see Austria, Duchies of, Germany, 
Duchies of, etc. 

Snok, in balloon, 22-6810 

neat of, 22-5762; see also Eider-duck 
never gets wet, 1-165 
problem concerning, 4-941 
under the water, 10-2589 
varieties of, 6-1567, 1563-64, 9-2340 
Dnokblll, of Anstralia, 23-6000 
see also Platypus, duck-billed 
Dnokllng, Hwlnimlng of, 6-1161 
the ugly, 7-1706 
Dnek-mots, 4-873 

see also Platypus, duck-billed 
Bnok-wsada, aquatic plants, 7-1739 
Dnots, of glands, 23-6014 

Dudley, Xiord Bobert: see Ijclcester, Ear] of 
Duals, of uviator.s, 1-179 

Dnassa, chat after of “Faerie Queene,” 3-698 
" Dust,*' picture by Stone, 23-6037 
]>a F. O- de O., French scientist, 8-2163 
Daffaru, Doxd, governor of Canada, 6-1281 
DaffOTla Bridge, in Ottawa, 9-2272 
DnffsrlB Terrace, of Quebec, 1-222 
3}llgoiig, an animal, 4-1067, 1073-74 
Du ansBoUn, Bertrand, Constable of France, 
11-2816 

Dukas, leaders of Normandy, 2-472 
Dulcimer, musical Instrument, 6-1087 
Dulclnsa del Toboso, character in " Don 
Quixote,” 4-902-04, 967 
Duma, of Russia, 16-3806 

Dumas, Alsnndre. French novelist, 16-4315; 
17-4431; 20-5307, 6313 

Dumas (Jean B. A.), French scientist, 18-4633; 
24-6364 

Dumb-bsUs, exercises with, 8-1301 
of folded paper, 16-4826 
llumbnasB, cause of, 10-2472 
see also Deaf-and-dumb 
Dnmb-asttlea: see Dead-nettles 
Dummies, In moving pictures, 20-6143 
Dunai see Danube River 
Dunbar, battle of, 4-1037, 7-1862 
Duncan, king of Scotland, 12-8133 
Duncan, Vrs, Mary liundls, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Dnnos, costume for, 20-5346 
“Dunce-stool,” a punishment, 4-962 
<• Ounolad,” by Pope, 23-6031 
Dnndas, Dord, had steam tow-boat, 10-2486, 2490 
Dunedin, in New Zealand, 6-1486. 1490. 1492 
l>uagl, king of Babylon, 18-4970 
" Duk-a-dooi " see Bittern 
Dnnklrk, cold to Charles 11, 4-1042 
Dnnlop, J. B., and rubber-tires, 22-6794 
Dnnslaane, Castle of, 6-1299 
march of the woods to. 13-3608 
Dnnston, 8t., Archbishop of Canterbury, 

10-4791, 4796 

Dnpl^ Pranpols, attacked British In India, 
7-1718 

Duran, Oorolns, and Sargent, 16-4260 
Dnrand, A. B., American painter, 19-4220-22. 
4'>'i2 

Daronde, ship In "Tollers of the Sea,” 16-4223 
Duras, ship, 12-3004 
Dnsonststn, Castle of, 23-6194 


Dfirer, Albert, German artlsb 8-1176-77 4 

Durham (John a. B.}, Bora, govemor-genoyal 
of Canada. 3-769; B-1271 
Onrham, town in North Carolina, 83-6868 
DUrvlUs, In Antarctic. 21-6464 
Duaseldorf, art centre. 16-4220 
Dust, clouds of, in "Don Quixote," 4-872 
cosmic, 10-2641, 2647; 10-4086 
In eye, 13-3440 
In locked house, 18-4816 
meteoric, 14-3677 
specks of. 9-2330 
where does It go? 12-3048 
Dns^i^Brs. (Bannab), captured by Indians. 

Dnteh, and Philippines, 8-2152 
family made of cork, 8-486 
In America 4-893 
In Brazil, m-5368 
In Connecticut, 2-632 
In India, 7-1716 

In Np.w World, 2-282, 528; 4-893; 10-4078 
in South Africa, 16-4080 
In South America, 18-4603: 23-6047 
in West Indies, 23-6043, 6048 
visit Australia, 3-363; 6-1367 
see also Holland 
Dutch Qnlana, colony of, 18-4603 
Dutchman's Bresohes, a flower, 11-2876, 2879 
Dutch Vsst India Company, organization of. 
23-6043 

Duty, Import, 6-1391 

DvorglUa, wife of O'Rourke, 21-6654 

DwiS'. Black, 6-1497 

character In " Faerie Queene," 3^697 
cunning farmer and the, 18-4860 
In story, 8-1988 
king of the dwarfs, 18-4869 
Snowdrop^and the dwarfs, 8-2069 
yellow. 4-1062. 6-1478 
Dwlna Bluer, discovery of, 21-5456 
Dyoa, William, his picture of Herbert. 8-2016 
l^er, in " Canterbury Tales,” 15-3939 
Dyes, and submarine, 22-5861 
fading of, 17-4686 
from coal-tar, 2-416 
in Gel many, 11-2768 
in United States. 10-2686 
made from coal-tar, 10-2639 
mordant fur, 13-3388 
of woad, 16-4132 

tpurple dye of Phoenicians, 90-6200 
see also Butternut-brown 
Dye-woods, South American, 23-6047 
Dying Blom a statue. 18-4672 
Dykes, of Denmark, 14-3651 

of Holland, 7-1797; 14-3540, 3546-47, 3693 
Dynamics, science of motion, 14-3592 
Dynamometer, for testing strength, 22-6718 
Dynamos, Edison and, 24-6361 


S, verse describing letter, 13-3433 
Bagle, a bird of prey, 7-1892, 1897; 9-2342; 

2349-50, 12-3153 
and the tortoise, 12-3096 
and the wren, 9-2403 
cat and sow, 18-4867 
egg of, 7-faoe 1760 
nest or, 29-5762 
on canal boats, 18-4768 
young of. 21-5664 
Bagle, a constellation, 10-2641 
Bagle, heraldic. 7-1668, 14-3728 
on flags. 7-1658 
on standard, 3-794, 9-2292 
Bai^, ship, 32-6867 
Bagle-glrl, of the mountains, 3-721 
Bagle-owl, a bird, 7-1901-02 
Bagla Book, in Yellowstone Park, 3-686 
SMls-Tower, of Lathom House. 18-4746 
BaUnSi Khomas, American painter, 16-4262 
u, and balance, 7-1886, 16-4000 
and hearing; 7-1665. 15-3910, 3914 
bleeding from, 19-4929 
cutting oS ears, 6-1438; 7-1747 
development of, 15-4000 
diagrams of, 15-3912 
dislodging something in, 13-2440 
movement of, 15-4000 
of fish. 7-1886 
of frog. 1-166 
of Insects, 18-319S 
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Su, of porpoise, 4*1074 
of rabbit, 23-6084 
pricking of, 16-3014 
sensations of, 11-3800 
tubes of the, 34-6234 
Bu-aobe, cause of, 1-167; 15-3916 
Bar-dnun, and vibrations, 21-6601 
Barl’a Court, wheei at, 11-2803 
Bar^, CtoMxal (Tubal A.), during Civil War, 
8-2064 

Bantaollff, in "The lllack Dvtarf," 6-1497 
Bar-rlaga, do not affect eyes, 14-.3780 
Bartll, affected by sun spots, 8-2000 
air, fire and water, 4-96.7 
and stars, 14-367i 
aa a moon, 12-3044 
as magnet, 8-2167; 17-4482; 80-6294 
as seen from moon, 8-2209, 2211 
atmosphere of, 14-3681 
attraction of: see Gravitation, effects of 
big ball we live on, 1-1 
brilliancy of, 11-2802 
changes of, 13-3031, 14-3671, 3373 
cooling of, 8-1416; 9-2247 
crust of, 2-125, 429, 3-S67, 617, 11-2913; 

18-3033; 13-3249 
death of, 30-6168 
density of, 8-2088, 8-2216 
distance from siin, 8-2088, 22-5891 
does not obstruct other worlrl.s, 12-3149 
early theories about, 1-208: 8-1962 
effect of Quakes and shakes on, 14-3T8I 
falling of the, 4-1086 

Are In centre of, 4-1081, 5-1094; 13-3507 * 
from the moon, 17-4377 

heat of, 1-186; 3-6G8, 646, 6-1413, 1116,14-3571 

hollowness of, 9-2215 

how conquered by man, 3-613 

how made, 8-321, 4-851 

life of, 1-185. 16-4143, 18-4812 

light of, 13-3384; 16-4112 

moon part of. 9-2211 

movement of, 1-8.7, 5-1161; 6-1586, 1591, 1692 

names of, 9-2249 

previous state of, 13-3508 

pull of the: see Gravitaljoii 

radiation from, 16-4311 

reflects light, 7-1656 

shadow of, 7-1880, 1883, sec also Moon, eclipse 
of 

shape of the. 18-3031; 13-3.707 
shaping of, 8-125 

shrinkage of, 14-3668, 3573; 17-4586 
size of. 7-1681, 9-2389 

spinning of, 1-43, 2-432. 3-R12. 687. 69.1-94. 
8-2295, 10-2536, 18-3044. 3047, 3226, 14-3672, 
16-4116, 4232. 19-4873, 4875, 80-5176, 23-riU90 
studied by I.,yell, 4-868 

stuff in earth and air change places, 6-1160 
vibration of, 13-3429 
weight of, 5-1160 
why not burned up? 6-1117 
wobbles upon axi.s, 9-2293 
Bsi^hogl see .\ar(lv:irk 
Bortbauakas, and seu-wator, 13-3506 
cause of, 1-86, 3-667. 9-2246, 18-4694 
effect on earth, 14-3781 
history of. 13-3251-54 
in Chile, 20-6366 
In South, 13-3491 
information from. 11-3913, 2920 
Eartb-sbakes, explanation of, 14-3781 
Eartb, Story of tbe: see Tables of Contents 
Baith-treuors, registered, 18-4691 
Eartb-worm, and gcophilus, 13-3367 
usefulness of, 13-3297-99 
Bar-tsumpet, reflection of sounds, 17-4582 
use of, 15-3910 

BarwIgB, injurious insects, 6-1519; 9-2337; 
1^3198-99, 3204 

Bage, a dilaiti'in "Pilgrim’s Progress," 5-1183 
Baot. character in "Tom Drown’s Schooldays,” 
10-4140 

Baat AugUa, subdivision of England, 8-466 
Bastor, date of, 22-5896 
BaatoP-eggu, how to make, 9-2267; 13-3324 
Basten Oburob. fasts of. 15-3798 
Baatsm rorest Mstrva, and Crawford N’otoh, 
8-620 

Bastsra BnmeUa, and Bulgaria, 13-3312 
Bast noridai see Plorlda, history 
Bastbaanton, town of. 18-3048 
Baat Udte Oompaules, founded, 14-3546 
Bast laAlaaa, in Houth America. 18-4603 
Bast SadlM, and Ifolland, 14-3648 


East ludlsa, and Philip II, 88-5860 
animals of, 3-627-28 
In.sects of, 13-3449 
nam<'d. 1-7 
nuts of, 8-1998 
sugar In, 3-703 

Bast Jsrsay, part of New Jersey, 8-629 
“East Itynae,’’ by Wood, 10-2624 
Eastman, Oeorgs, and film, 80-6136 
Bast Blark: see Austria 
East Prussia, taken from Poland, 11-2906 
Bast Balob; see Austria 

Bast Btver, In New York, 1-25; 80-6198; 83-6754 
Bating, health, 8-2363 
times for, 18-3179 
ace also Mouth, and eating 
Baton, Wiratt, American painter, 16-4262 
Ean-de-Oologne, disappearance of, 10-2588 
Eaves-awallow, bird, 7-1762; 9-2216, 13-3461 
Ebsmberg, castle of, 16-4236 
Ebers, Oaorg, German writer, 83-6951 
Bboaitei see Vulcanite 
Ebony, German, 19-5034 
how to know, 18-5034 
In New Gulne.a, 6-1492 
pear-wood imitates, 14-3629 
Bbro River, In Spain, 13.-3337-38, 3340 
Bobatana, city of the Mede^ 80-6148 
Bcbldna, an animal, 4-874-76, 1016; 14-3668 
home of, 31-6577 

Eebo, cause of, 4-1083, 17-4681; 18-6024 
In Mammoth Cave, 6-1308 
Echo River, in cave, 5-1307-08 
Eclipses: see Sun, eclipse of. Moon, eclipse of 
Benador, cacao In, 9-2252 
explored, 4-867 

history of, 17-4614; 18-4603-04 
scenes in, 18-4606 

Eddy, Asa Gilbert, married Mary Glover, 18-3122 
Eddy, Bbry Baker, and Christian Science, 
13-3121 

Bddystone Elgbibonse, 3-750 
Eden, Garden of, and the Buphrates, 16-3856 
in " Paradise Lost,” 88-5678 
Edentates, group of mammals, 14-3668 
Edessa, and the Crusades, 6-1562 
Edfn, Temple of. 18-4862 
E^ar, king of Scots, 18-3134 
Edgar, Shakespearian character, 3-642 
Edgar, the AtbeUng, king of Bngland, 18-3133 
Edgar, the PaaoeaUe, king of England, 8-472, 
3-590; 18-4789, 4791 

Edgar, Sir Tames, poems: see Poetry index 
Edge, of coin, 14-3648 

Edgeworth, Sir Tobn, wife’s heroism, 4-106.5 
Edgeworth, Bady. and the tallow dip, 4-1066 
Edgeworth, Varla, English writer, 4-1066; 
10-2619, 2621, 19-4945 

Edgeworth, Blotaard, and Marla Edgeworth, 
10-2621 

Edinburgh, Scottish city, 8-466: 9-2321; 18-3135 
monuments of, 19-6048 
Bdlabnrgb Revlsth Macaulay in, 18-4734 
Edison, Thomas A., American Inventor, 8-336. 
3-668; 11-2718: 17-4441, 4445; 19-4969, 
20-5136, 6140, 6143; 84-6848-49 
and electric transportation. 84-635? 
and talking machine, 81-5602 
Edith, Heine du Wesse^ 15-4065 
Edith, Aady, In " The Tnlisman,” 6-1496 
Edith, Qneen, 9-2316 
Editors, of school paper, 18-4819 
Edmonton, capital of Alberta, 1-232; 9-2273; 
18-4836; 31-5607, 5612 
parliament building In, 83-5940 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Edmonton. Btmse, Father Lacombe at, 83-6141 
Edmund, Shakespearian character, 3-842 
Bduoatloa, and Jews, 84-6838 

compulsory In Bulgaria, 13-3245 

In Canada; 5-1274, 1277, 1281; 81-5401 

In France, 8-2423, 2426 

In Philippines, 8-2168 

in South America, 17-4612, 4514 

In Switzerland, 18-2992 

In United States. 10-2690 

rules of. 80-6306 

see also South America. Republlee of 
Bduoatloa, ItlJilBtar of, (n Canada. 81-5403 
Edward, character In "Count of Monte Cristo," 
17-4438 

Edward It king of England, and Crusades, 
8-1656: lO'^SeO 

and Great Tom, 6-1538 ___ 

crowned at Westminster, 18-4682 
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Sdwud X. executed Wallace, 1-126 

relen of, 1-12S; 3-C96, 769-77; 4-1035; ia-3135 
•with troops, puzzle-picture, 4-930 
Baward XZ| htnir of Eugiand, and barons, 12-3138 
and sturgeon 10-2601 
reign of, 3-770-71; 4-832 
treasure stolen, 18-4685 
Edward nx, king of England, and Calala, 

18-4181; 81-5533 

and Castilian expedition, 11-2816 
and Chaucer, 15-3934 
and cross of St. Ueurge, 9-2354 
and John of Bohemia, 11-2902 
and John of Montford, 10-2508 
reign of, 3-770; 8-2072 
used guns, 5-1164 

Edward xy, king of England, <teuth of. 8-1992 
reign of, 3-776 
sons of, 18-4683 
visiting Caxton, 14-361 :l 
Edward V, king of England, in I In- Tower, 
8-1992-93: 18-4685 

Edward ▼!, king of England, .it nutirlage of 
Amy Itobsurr, 15-;i88(i 
i-elgii of. 4-859 

saved sist er. Queen Elizabeth, 13-3296 
Edward VXX, king of England, Abbey'.s picture 
of coronation, 16-42'0 
and Canadian Mounted Police, 18-4621 
reign of. 5-1120 

Edward, the Black Erlaco, of Kuj,laiul, 3-772; 
8-2072, 10-2816 

Edward 'the Oonfensor, king of England, 
founded Westminster Abbey, 3-590, 39.1, 
18-4681 

heir of, 13-3133 

reign of, 2-463, 472; 5-1253 

shrine of, 3-769-70 

EdwaMs, wUUam. bridgcbullder, 1-23 
Edwin, king of England, 3-466, 470 
"Edwin Brood," by Diekens, 10-24 62 
Bslj and fools of Cothuin, 16-4126 
electric, 4-867. 10-2481. face 2600 
habits of, 10-2699 
various, 10-2481-83 
see also Conger-eel, Murena 
Egbert, king of Wessex, overlord, 2-466, 468; 
8-2068 

Egons, a courtier, 2-327 

Egfrld, king of Northumberland and Hexham, 
18-4794 

Egg, and equllibrluni, 15-3885 
and fan: see Race, egg and fan 
as food. 11-2829, 13-3275 
bad egg lloats, 7-1885 
bird and touched, 31-5639 
blowing the, 32-5919 
breaking eggs, 18-4694 
bteathlng of, 4-914 
chocolate, 9-2257 
cooking of, 10-2578 
does not roll olT. 7-16H. 16 
Easter: see Easter-eggs 
effect of boiling on, 21-5513 
found In Pompeii, 33-6228 
golden, 12-3208 
good one sinks, 7-1885 

g oose and the golden, 15-3878 
ard when boiled, 6-1588 
in story of forbidden room, 7-1699 
in the united States, 10-2678 
making an, 7-1885 
of a plant: see Seeds 
of amphibians, 6-1215 
of bees: see Bees 

of birds, 7-face 1756, 1760, face 1760 

of crabs, 10-2612 

of different colors, 7-1796 

of fish: see Fish, Oold-flsh 

of Insects, see Ants, Aphides, Butterflies, In- 

of mammals, 14-3668 
of silkworms, 7-1824-25, 1829 
of turtles, 11-2918 
or-hen, priority of, 32-5892 
problem about, 1-256 
puzzle about, 1-110 
shell for boat, 15-3900 
size of, and young, 12-3012 
smell of rotten, 0-1586 
stones so-called, 0-1603 

, in '• Gulliver's Travels," 

use of, 8-1668 
water In, 5-1193-94 


Btory of LlHputlan 
6-1337 


^88, white of, 12-3234 
yolk of, 11-2828 

see also Auk. Birds, Duckbill, etc. 

Egg-hat, a game, 6-1603 
Bglamon^ Shakespearian character, 3-640 
Egmoat, Ooiut EajBOs^ d’, of the Netherlaiids, 
14-3549; 20-6225 

Egmonti mountain In New Zealand, 6-1488 
Egret, a bird, 8-1971, 1974; 9-2338-39, 2341 
_ eggs of, 7-facc 1766 
Sgjrpt, ancient surgery In, 18-4626 
and aetiology, 8-1959-61 
animals in, 2-290, 512-13; 4-1014 
Arabs in. 15-3858 
battle-signs of, 7-1667 

birds of, 6-1559, 1561. 1564; 7-1895, 1898; 
8-1973, 1976 

cotton In, 9-2384: 19-1885 

fossils of, 14-3667 

fi-ult from, 3-651 

gems of, 24-6379, 6381, 6383 

glass and, 5-1263 

gold in, 20-5318 

great sights of, 23-6179 

history of, 2-297, 442; 4-86.5, 867; 6-1325-26; 

19-4957-58. 4961, 4966, 20-520J 
lolus-llnwcr in, 13-3380 
iiiainelukes In, 11-2') 10 
Moliammedan school in, 33-610:i 
monasteries of, 15-4030 
iiionuments of. 19-5039-40, 5042, 5044 
musical Instruments of, 5-1087 
Napoleon In, 9-2286, 17-4362, 4364 
Persians In, 20-5146, 6148, 5152-64 
pictures of, 13-:{48l 
plague In, 5-1207 
plants of. 13-3510 
sacred beetle of, 13-3303, 3306-07 
Haraeens ln« 0-1053 
sculpture of, 16-4171 
serpents of, 6-1382-83 
slave dynasty In, 11-2938, 2940 
story ot, 16-1297-4300, 4307, 18-4841; 

23-6951 

sugar-market In. 3-707 

surveying In, 23-6083 

water-supply of, 21-6416 

wilting in. 3-688, 13-3479. 3481-82, 3484 

sec also Cleopatra 

“Egyptian Frlnceae," by Ebers, 23-5951 
Egnuaaa, and astronomy, 7-1676 
and Sirius, 13-3373 
and stars, 10-2637 
draft animals of, 23-6068 
cat with Angers, 18-4801 
lock of, 24-6358 
pottery of, 17-4539 
spoons of, 18-4805 
stature of, 11-2736 
writing of, 13-3480 
"Egyptian Singer," by Ford, 10-4174 
Eldar-dnoka, down of, 6-1663, 1666; 22-5762 
Bldopbona, device for picturing voice, 16-4092 
Eiffel Tower, in Paris, 21-5634, 5540-41 
Eiger, Mwiss mountain, 22-5846 
"Eight Bella," picture by Home, 16-4248 
“Eight Conalna," by Alcott, 8-2099 
Elaine, Lily Maid of Astolat, 5-1199 
Elamltee, Asiatic people, 19-4960, 4962, 4966; 

20-5148 

Eland, an antelope, 2-411, 412; 24-6240. 6244 
Elastic, stretching of, 23-5995 
Elaetlcity. cause of, 32-5891 
explanation of, 4-921 
Elba Island, gems from, 24-6382 
in " Count of Monte Crlsto," 16-4316 
Napoleon and, 2-360; 3-792; 5-1112; 8-2289, 
2292; 10-2594, 17-4368 
Elbe Canal, In Germany, 10-2566 
Elbe Blvsr, bridge over, 1-34 

In Europe, 10-2660, 2694, 2596, 11-2764, 2900 
Elbow-] 0 lnt, dislocation of, 17-4383 
fracture of the, 19-4289 
ot the arm, 10-2571 

Slbma XCoontains, in Persia, 15-3802, 3856, 

3924 

Elder, XKra. ElUa T., poems: see Poetry Index 
Elder-tree, European, 14-3636 
flowers of, 15-4016 
legend of, 8-1996 

El Borado, fabled country, 9S-eO«, 6047 
Eleanor, of Aquitaine, queen of BhSlsnd, 3-692 
Eleanor, of Castile, queen of Xhigland, 3-789-70 
Eleanoi^ t|aeen, crowned at Westminster. 
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Btoettoa Jiaar, VrcalAaattal, celebration of, 
17-446J^ 

Bleottoae, In Canada, e>l464 

aieotor, of Brandenburg, the Falatlnat^ etc.: 

nee Brandenburg, Palatinate, etc. 

Weetor, of Hanover, M»2596 
aieetorai OoBunlaalOB, and Tllden-Hayea dla* 
pute, 13-3403 

Bleoior Falatlao, married eleter of Charlee I, 
7-1866 

Bleotoxa, of United States President and Vice- 
President, 6-1436, 1438 
Hleotra, a Plelade, 13-3874 
Zleotsloitp, and copper, 10-2678 
and Area, 32-6762 
and fog, 18-3144 
and glass, 83-6889 
and light, 11-2799 
and magnetism, 80-6366 
and motor-cars, 7-1787 
and Northern Lights, 80-6284 
and plant-growth, 14-3679 
and radium, 5-1319 
and soured milk, 15-4028 
and telegraph, 14-8676 
and water-^ower, 141-2682 
as power, 6-1190 
battery, 5-1099 

causes thunder and lightning, 3-813; 6-1889; 
13-3889 

conduction of, by metals, 5-1318 
conductors and non-conductors of, 

83-6889 , 

effects of, 11-2800 
forces things through akin, 8-1983 
generation of, 11-2716; 34-6862 
Hertzian waves of, 17-4448 
In Ashes, 10-2481-82 
In lamps, 14-3678 
made at home, 3-2141 
men who found, 3-2161 
name of, ^688 
nature of, 4-1020 
of animals, 3-677 ' 
on railroads, 10-2688 
splits up water, 5-1244 
trick with, 1-108 
two kinds, 6-1669 
use of for lights, 3-684, 667 
waves of, 0-1460: 30-5244 
why It kills, 14-3678 
see also Magnets, etc. 
sneotro-magnet, and telegraph, 14-8676 
improvement of, 8-2169 
making an, 10-2686 
Xlsotro-magBstlsiii, 8-2167 

■leotTOB, Greek name for amber, 0-1460; 8-2162; 
30-5356 

Blstttrons, and aurora borealis, 30-6299 
likeness of, 80-6396 
make up atoms, 4-1020; 0-1450, 1668 
of the sun, 8-2094; 17-4686 
seeing, 10<4880 
what they are, 80-6867 . 

Bleetio-platlng, process of, 18-4807 
Blejnr, form of poetry, 8-369 
"BugT la a Oonatzy Oltnrobsrazd,’' by Gray, 
£b98; 81-6449 

BlSHMata, compounds of the, 7-1693 
making of the, 6-1447 
moat Important, 6-1313 
rimlo-actlve, 13-4312 
what they are, 4-863, 966; 6-1417 
UPPlllt&ti B>g6 of. 9«2349-’60 
an animal, 8-290: 3-671, 806; 4-1011-12, 1016; 
6-1631 

and Africa, 16-4297 
and man, 33-6800, 6206 
and master, 13-3872 
and moon. 34-6292 
CSBture 04-6941, 8243. 6246-47 
^ssed the Alps, 18-2989 
drinking, 7-1719 
fossil, li-8919; 14-2667 
in battle, 80-6274-76 
Intelligence of, 81-6668 
leather from skin. U-2894 
lessons of, 81-6668-66 
lost tusk, 11-2917 _ 

made at dinner table, 9-2267 
outlaw, 98-6806 
prehistoric, i-so, 

—*alty on, 7-1712 




Btophaafe-toalalM, hlhematlon >04 ' 

of aeroplanes, 1-177 
BUaad, king of, 19-6119 
nm, M Bdw^ la iaaci gB,. ai3;»994 
IBigla (ffaaee Braee), Sunalt^goviKPor of Caa- 

ada2^1274, IgSl < 

Blgla <nomaa Bnwe), Bgcl ofj fuid Bar^enon, 

3*610 

Blgla Xarbles, Canova sad, M-6169 
BU, and Samuel, B4t6Sii 
Bllaa, character ta dotater aad the 'Hearth," 
16-4069 

"BlUoli," oratorio, 13-M90, 8299 
BUodorns, and the fairies, 10-3634 
BUot Bsaaett or Boaedlot, father of Jqhn, 
83-6114 

BUot, Osoi^ English author. 10-2621, .26K6 
Bltoh Beamtta Boblaa, poepna: aee i^try In- 

ffoli^ apo^le to the Indians, 8(2^6414 
BUot, air juia, English ParllamentaFlaii, 

4-1038; Tlll62. 1664, 1866 
BUS, king of: see Augeaa 
jniBsa, character in ^‘Faerie Queens,” B-699 
BUalri see Life, elixir of 
SUaabath, czarina of Ruaala, reign of, 14-3736 
BUsabeth, empress of Austria, .and mtila, 
Theresa, 17-4664 

BUsabe^ of Valois, mamed Philip II, 08*6660 
BUzabetli, princess, daughter of James 1, mar- 
rted^Frederlck. etectbr. M-2668 
BUsaltatb, princess of Brunswlek-Bevem, wife 
of Frederick the Great, 17-4662 
BUsabeth, queen of England, «nd opal, 4-832 
and French ambassador, 4-867 
and Leicester, 15-3881 
and Ma», queen of Smts, U-S168, 3148 
and Netherlands, 88-6860 
and Persia, 15-3862 
and Philip II, 88-6860 
and F,alelgh. 10-4078; 01*6408; 04-6871 
and Roman Catholics, T9-6093 
and Russia, 14-2724 
and Shakespeare, 81-6588, 6666 
and Sir Philip Sidney, 8-476 
and stockings, 4-1042 
and Swiss cantons, 18-2988 
ate with Angers, U-4801 
character In "Kenilworth," 6-1496 
founded East India Company, 14^46 
helped Uutch patriots, 14-3546 
letters of. 15-3800 
played on spinet, 6-1088 
reign of, 4-869-62 
ring and Essex, 94-6881 
saved by brother, 13-3296 
sent embassy to India, 7-1716 
signing death-warrant, 3-frontls. 

BUsabeth. queen of Bingland, widow of Edward 
IV, 1 O -4684 

BUsabeth queen of England, wife of Henry VII, 
4*8o6 _ _ 

-9240 
13 

-1^ 

l*M AVaB54 04 5045 b **i*«^*-~ 

Mnd of deer, 0*412 
Blbugowaa. in "Guy Uannerlng," 04626 
RU ea, 3;afty, daughter Arthur, 10-6119 

Bllertoa, •foim, hymns of, .0-2016 
BlUs, character m " Water Babies,” ,15-3866 
aiUott, Ohaalotte, hymns pf, 0-8016 
BUlott, BbeaeMV, 8-1168 
BlUpse, path ofplahetsjO-2889 
BlUs BsUi see wuntd, 

BlUs lotaad, IminlgranbaUtl^, .104281 

Eutopeui, 18-8860 
Oowers ox, 11-8877 
In Canada, 14-8733 
uee of, 90-6862 

Bloa, character.In "Lohengrin." 01i4661 
Bl^ Ashing boat 0-1666 
IBlHnore, castle oi^ 8-449 
“ B1 Ooaibrevo da nea Vaeoh” by Alorcnn. 
90*6316 

BlTeg, and the cobbler* .0*786 
jny. Isb^ of, camp on, I-IOJ 
ai^t, Olr VhoaaOi wrote " Qoy 
81*6667 

nyiGtt JNeldn, 1*78 
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.WORK 


VmiMUttrai. and alav«7. •- 191 ; BafanVaul crlalt "Aw }qu«,"jHpSES^ - 


Lincoln 


tv 


W-S40O 
oieii 


XniMwISttM Qt the __ 

••■mtamfln to to^nland at Qylbera,” i>lo> 

In switn^taSru^ssea 
of Bmcaito, ii>i84s 
of Penln{:iM««8 
■ee Bleo Needlework 

Tomonoe of the lAdy, a»i97 
n)«i^ a ■srjQiow atone, a4>U77*78, 6380 
In Bonadop, 

£!isaiias&.*ifoH*^ “*®”* 

KBonoBi Mwax^hrotber of XL Waldo, 6-1618 
rtu American phlloaopher. 


life of 


4155, 4169, 4Mt 


l^maiB, father of R. Waldo, 

toMMapns. what It lA »*880 
Baaano, for polaona, 16-5058 
Anstrena, Indian kina, 8-498 
“■aJla,'* by Rousaeau, 80-5318 
NwilHa, Shaheapearlan character, 8-444 
BmlUna, Maae, of aesse-Parmstadt. and sol¬ 
diers, ia-408e 

Bml^ ctaracter In " David Copperlleld,” 

^ Vaaka, rescued by Stanley. 9-303 
aneen of BnalanA relnn of, 8-472 

_jaMV XbanO, fn “Pilgrim's Progress," 

8-1129 

Willaxd 0011001, In Troy. 18-3118, 3120 
_raon, Hoary H,, his painting of dead shep¬ 
herd and his doge, 84-6383 
amaaott, naaloi Dooatnr, songs of, 18-3051 
■nunoM, Xydla V„ American tialnter, 16-4268 
BmotioB, and sj^ms, 17-4484 


feellnga 


butterhles 

Baatem, 


and moths, 19-3020 
of Rome, U-S^4 


emperor and his new clothes, 1V370S 
emperor and his servant, a story, 8-1808 
emperor and the figs, 18-4991 
Flavian, of Rome, 8-589 
Hall of the. 81-6542 
Holy Roman, 10-2694 
Western, of Rome, 18-3074 > 

Imptee, British, 1^077 
Bysantlne: see Bysantlum 
Holy Roman: see Holy Romgn Bmplre 

SBManta^^^^ Persia, rise and fall of 
see also France, Rome, empire of 

■ of IpdiOi reasoi^qr title, 7-1720 
.erman river,- 10-8650 
-SOL a Mrd, 6-1878, 1594. 1607-08 

Hn, meaning of, 8rS16 
Xnamal, of oUna, Ijfc4609 
of tooth, J-HTt. 8979 

anohantoA Onowm, In " Pilgrim’s Progress," 
6-1186 ^ 

“yiSB^uWssf.'* 

BndWf.HlinwB^tot^re of Shakespeare and 

^o&, settled at Salem, 8-526 
or nerven 10-8960 
ft ito.ts, y-i68j 


of. 8S.8489: 14^598: 


Bnwyr.^degw^^OH and dlsatpgtto of, 17-4398 

"K.Sl.fTeSSi’"” ■ ■■ 

■■ PPA. 



Dlebel engines, |0>:8i98 , - 

fire and water driva toe, 6-804-05' . '- 

flrat^nglHes; 8 < 00 f ' ’ 

SKrSTSJgS&f-Jl’lMiM 

tavenUon of, 8-600 
of aeroplane, 1-174 ^ 

S5 : 

— ace also Jack, house of, Locomottvie 
Saglium, locomotive, 8-816 
_problem concerning, 6-1104 
■iWlsadi alcohol ano children In, gl-6440 
and Amerloan Civil War, 8-2048, 2049 
and Berlin Treaty, 13-3248 
and Oimean War, 6-2290 
and football. a4-6377 
end Hermann, 10-8550 
and New Amsterdam, 9-592 
and Northmen, 14-8962, 8054 
and Pope -Innocent HI, 16-6098 
and Russia, 14-3723, 8728 
and Spain, 18-8841 
and Trent affair. 8-2048 
and Venesuela boundary, 13-3494 
animal representing, 6-2351 
animals or, 3-806, 808; 4-1012; see also Oreat 
Britain, animals In, etc, 
apostles In, 9-2362 * 

art In, 18-4173-74 
attacked by Zeppelins, 1-174 
beginning of freedotn, 3-589 ^ 

birds of, 6-1669-60; 7-1893; 8-3218, 281*1 See 
also Birds* 

Called John Bull, 9-2251 
Christianity In, 11^2550 
climate of, 16-4818 
cutlery In, 18-4801, 4898 
Csar Peter In. 14-8784 
diseases in, 11-3801-02 
during Civil War, 8-2062 
during Seven Tears' War, 17-4555 
earthquakes in, 18-4684 
end of a long struggle, 8-1112-13 
lighting for the crown, 3-769 
first men In. B3-601T 

nag of, 4-1043: 6-1116, 1239; 9-2364; 31-5492; 

see also Flan,' Standard 
flowers of, ao-o284 
founding of the nation, 9-465 
fruit in, 3-649 
gold an^ 1A>4111 
grasses of, S-1343, 1346, 1348 
gravitation In, 18-3826 

history of; 1-127; 9-638-41; 8-1168; 16-4111; 
see also SSngllah History, pussle-plotures 
from, London 

in battle of Navarlno, ^8240 
In India, 7-1716; 13-4078 
In New World. 8-272, 279, 282; 3-556-67; 
4-893, 900 

In the long ago, 1-205 
insects oL 13-3306 
Jews In, 94-6336 

legend of Kngllah people, 14-8622 
lighthouses of, 8-751 
men of the Oreat Rebellion, 7-1867 
mistress of the seas, 6-1398 
name of, 3-2351: 17-4870 
Napoleon and, 17-4366 

Parliament of, 3-696, 768. 773; 4-866, 868-69, 
900, 996, 998. 1034, 1048; 8-1114, 1120; 
7-1867; 13-4078; 18-4744, 4746 
patron saint of, 4-978 
poe|iy fn, 8-477 
power "Of ruler, 6-1434 
printing In. 14-8610, 8618 
reformatldb In, 19-6098 
relations with France, t-84S4 
Ko^ Standard of, 19^86 
rubh^ Iptroduced to, 99-5798 
ruler of, 17-1284 
.serpents of, 9-1884 
settlements of free cities, 
silkworms In, 7-1829 

ssa If 

took OihnHtn 
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Tories return to, 6>1390 
Union J -- 


Jack of, 9<2354 
war with China, 8-2018 
war with France, 3-6S6, 5S8; 4-993; 8-1394-98; 
8-2286; 18-3140; soe also Hundred Years’ 
War 

war with Spain, 8-280; 84-6274 
wars of, 13-3344; 14-3.'>47 
wheat in, 8-1132; 11-2947 
BagUeh. Or. Thomas Ouan, wrote " Ben Bolt,” 
U-3064 

Ibgllsh, in Canada, 84-6346 
OafUali fJbanael, din's of, 18-3033 
crossed by aircraft, l-ltS; 88-S810 
crossed by shell, 83-6146 
did not exist, 8-2067 
in Ruropp, 1-208; 8-1115: 9-2288, 241G 
Webb swam across, 16-4314 
BagUsh History, puszle-pictures from, 4-930 
Bairllsh Oaaguage, Arst book printed in, 

14-3612 

growth of. 18-3936 

helped by knowledge of Latin, 18-3231 
men who Arst wrote, 18-8935 
revived in Bngland, 3-689 
words in, 8-2361; 18-3231 
see also Story-dictionary in Rngllsh 
BngUsh Pale, in Trdancl, 3-773 
Bagstlea Bake, in Swllserland, 88-6847 
Bald, and Oeralnt, 8-1988 
uBnlgma,” of Schiller, 81-6523 
Bnlpeas Blver, 1-203 

"Ball^teaed Oa»i’’ see Buddha . 

Bamlty, Mr., character in ** I’llgrlm’s Progress," 
8^183 

BBsigna, of na.vy, 18-4712; 83-6214 
Bnteato Oordlale, of France, Russia and Eng¬ 
land, 9-2426 

Bnterj^ae, ship, 18-3008 
Bavelope, during Civil War, 8-3052 
how to draw and paint, 8-460 
Barer Bey, and Young Turks, 13-3346 
Bohlnmis, prehistoric horse, 80-5334; 83-6062 
Bpaxamondas, Theban Header, 8-1324, 80-6209 
Bpaphrodltns, frecd-man, 11-2939 
Bweeas, Sake of, Shakespearian character, 

8-638 

BphesBS, Ionian city, 9-3361; 30-6202 
Bplotetas, a slave-philosopher, 8-1289; 11-2939 
Bplcans, Greek, 8-1330 
Bpldsnals, outer skin, 8-1922, 1981 
BptlTlOttla, of the throat, 7-1649; 18-8997 
”BplgonaB,” by Immcrmann, 13-3398 
Bpuaetheas, and Pandor.a, 18-6116 
Bptaay, Baron Frans d’, character in “ Count of 
■■ WTonte Crlsto." 17-4432 
•‘BV^tovV’ by Cowper, 83-6031 
Bpltaphs, interesting, 8-475 j 

Banatlon, chemical, 7-1697 
Buator, description of earth’s, 8-432 
gravitation at, 18-3825 
on the map, 7-1766 
spinning of people at, 80-5176 
why hot at, 18-3046 

BaolUbHnia, and centum of gravity, 18-3883-85 
three states of, 14-3671, 3676 
Baotoom vernal, 88-5896 
BanitaliXs Building, in New York, 18-5008, 
88-6765 

Brasmns, Besldsrlns, Dutch scholar, 18-3192; 
14-3640 

In "Cloister and the Hearth,” 16-4076 
BrdOlya see Transylvania 
Brehns, ship, 81-5458, 5464 
Brebns, Mount, crater of, 81-face 6466 
in Antarctic, 31-5464 
Breoh, Asiatic city. 19-4960 
Brie, a servant, 4-081 
Brio, the Bed, of Greenland, 1-16 
Brlecopn, John, and Monitor, 8-2048, 2flSl 
BrloodL Jbelf, discoveries of, 1-16; 8-271, 273; 

Brio Oana]. biiildlng the, 8-1388; 7-1838; 13-3491: 
18-4764-66 ^ 
importance of, 10-2688 
Bi^ Bake, In America, 1-14, 228; 83-6120 
Brles, Indian tribe, 1-21 

Brik, king of Norway, and Margaret, 18-3186 
Brin, Bhlp. 19-4944 
Brttrea. colony of, 18-4308 
”Bsl Bing,” by Schubert, 13-8291 
Bimise. fur of, 18-4060; 18-6074 
BM^.oarvant of Antony, 88-6790 
3'TOte character In “Faerie l^eene,” 8-607 
volcanic, 8-2088; 18-3261, 8268 


Biymanthu, BMk, Boar of, 18-1874: 80-5186 
Baarhaddon, king of Assyria, 18-4966-67 
Bsau, Biblical character, 84-6229 
Bshjerg, port of Denmark, 14-3652 
Bsoolta, a street. 8-2147 
Bseorlal, Spanish palace, 18-3844; 88-6860 
Baorlek, church of St. Helena at, ail-6884 
Baklmos, and fat. 18-8281 
Arctic natives, 81-6456 
boat of, 18-3106 
costume of, 13-3487 
dogs of, 8-608, 611: 84-8818, 6884 
exhibits of. 80-6328 
In Alaska, 16-4060 

life of. 8-408; 4-1074-76; 11-2782; 81-6461 
“Esmond,” by Thackeray, 9-2326-27 
Esmond, Beanlx, character in ” Henry Esmond,'' 
13-3309 

character in " The Virginians,” 18-3422 
Esmond, Colonel Prank, character in " Henry 
Esmond," 13-3309 

character In " The Virginians," 13-3420 
Bsmond, Henrygr character In “Heni'y Esmond," 
13-3309 

Esmond, Madam, character in " The Virginians," 
13-3419 

Esmond, Thomas, character In “ Henry Esmond," 

13- 38 09 

Esmond, William, character in "The Virgin¬ 
ians,” 13-3421 

Esaamhno, French corsair, 83-6043 
Esneh, temple at, 83-6186 
Bsopns Creek, dam across, 80-6193 
Bspsranto, artlAcial language, 17-4483 
Bsoulmaux, lii Canada, 8-1919-20 
see also Eskimos 

“Bssay on Criticism,” by Pope, 83-6030 
“ Bssay on Man,” by Pope. 83-6031 
“ Bssays,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 8-1613 
‘■Essays of BUa,” by Lamb, 18-4731 
Bssen, factories at, 11-2766 
Bssex, Bari of, and Raleigh, 81-5410, 6412 
end sardonyx ring, 84-6381 
Essex, English county, 8-465 
Bssex, ship, 8-1398; 13-3008 
Bstat^ the Arst, 8-2280 
the third, 10-4101 

Estates, three, of France, 8-2280; 18-4100 
Bstella, character in " Great Expectations,” 
10-2461 

BatethMys, Haydn, bandmaster of, 13-3288 
Bstarscomi see Gran 
Bsthar, a Jewess, 84-6332-33 
and Persian history, 80-5162 
character in “ Ben Hur,” 80-6269 
Bstbonla. girl of, ,18-3799 
Btah, village in Arctic, 81-6462 
Eteoclss, king of Thebes, 8-476 
” Btomal Citvi ” see Rome 
Eternity, Cape, on the Saguenay. 7-1771 
Bthelbert, king of England, 8-467; 18-4792 
Btkelrod, the unready, king of the English, 
8-472; 14-3664 

Bther (the), conveys radiations, 18-4230 
electric-waves or, 8-2170; 80-6360. 5368 
heat-waves of, 10-4310 
in space, 9-2297; 14-3582; 81-6614 
is everywhere, 8-2010; 18-3907 
keyboard of the, 80-6241, 6244 
Ught-waves of, 5-1286; T-1791; 14-8780; 

18-4022; 17-4623 
BpeolAc gravity of, 18-3888 
states of movement in, 13-3426 
waves in the. 4-1086; 6-1319; 6-1449; 

14- 3677-78: 80-6167 

see also Light, Sound, etc. 

Ether, sulphuric, 7-1891; 10-2637; 11-2800: 
18 * 4682-83 

Bthsrs, chemical substanoes, 7-1891 
BMUopla, Matthew In, 0-2861 
Bthyl-alMholi see Alcohol . . 

Etna, Mt.j Sicilian volcano, 8-8084; 18^8074; 
13-8261 

Eton, founded. 3^776 
Btrloh, aviator, 1-177 
Btmzla, kingdom of, 8-1408; 80-6272 
Btruseans, in Italy, 14-3694; 80-6271-74 
Bttriek Bhepherdt see Hogg, James 
Buoalns, an anesthetic, 18-4683 
Bnoalyptus, Australian tree, 6-1376 
Bngene, Prince of Savoy, and Spanish succes¬ 
sion, 10-2660 

Buphntss Blvsh in Asia, X5-8866i 18-4967. 
4960-61: 80-6146^ . . ^ 

see also AsayrUu Babylottla, oto. 
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■uMtai Burope and Aala together, l«<9721; 
10*3797 

SBMkai meaning ot. ia-9160 
anrope, and Mexican debts, 17-4408 

anftnala ot l-GS. 806j 0-406. 414; 3-678. 681-82; 
4-1011-12, 1076 ; 8-1216, 1218-18; 18-8861, 
3363: 81-6674: 84-6376 
antH of. 11-2972 

birds of. 8-1568, 1664; 7-1763-64; 8-1972, 
1873-76: 88-6746; see also Birds 
bread In, 8-1132 
butter In, 8-1132 
butterflies of, 18-3020 
Christianity In, 10-2660 
elephants of. 14-8667 
fish of, 10-2707-08 
horse in, 83-6063, 6066 
insects of, 18-3196; 13-3306-07 
map of, 0-2076 
nuts of, 8-1997, 2001 
I’erslans in, SO-S148 
plants of, 18-4132; 80-6214 
salt in, 1-238 
serpents of, 8-1384, 1386 
statue of. by MacDowell, 18-6040 
steppes of, 18-3128 
sugar in, 3-703; 0-2386 
trees of: see Trees, rtrst talk about 
wages In, 11-2711 
wheat in, 11-2949 
writing materials in, 13-3479, 3483 
Snropean, skull of, 10-2669 
Bnxyattens, king of Argolis. and Hercules, 
aO^oleo 

Snstaoe, character in "Westward Ho!" 

14-3714 

BnstMs, of Boulogne, e-l.lOl 
Bnstaobe, saved master. 10-4800 
Snotaohlo. Bartolommeo, Italian scientist, 
84-6234 

Bnstaeblns, physician, 18-4630 

Bojclae Sea; see Bkick Kci 

Bvandale, Bord, character In " Old Mortality,” 

7- 1776 

" Bvaagellaa," by Longfellow, 4-892 
BrangMlae, country of, 1-223 
see also Acadia, Nova Hi'utia 
BvangsUst, character in " Pilgrim's Progress," 

8- 1125, 1127 

EraBB, Aagnsta, American writer, 8-2098 
BTana, Marian; see Bllot, G-eorge 
BvaaB, OlBoer, death of, 81-6466 

Byaporatlon, effect of, 8-428 
01 water, 10-2637 
solar, in salt making, 1-238 
Bye, in " Paradise I.ost,” 38-6679 
BveUns, heroine of “ The Betrothed.” 6-1496 
Byelya (John), comment on elder, 14-3535 
BTsnlng-emsrald; see Peridot 
Bvsresi, Sir OeoxgSf surveyor, 14-3623 
BysresL Monnt, m Himalayas, 6-1631; 14-3683; 
]> 6*3922 

BTSTglades, swamp In Florida, 1-12; 83-5960 
BTsrgmena. foliage of, 18-4013 
plants called, 7-1793 
Byerlastlng-pea, a plant, 17-4476 
BverlastlngB, flowers, 6-1519 
Bverythlng, can we see? 8-618 
reason for, 80-6290 
Bvll-OnBi see Wolverine 

Evolntlon of tlw Book, a painting, by Alexander. 
7*1988 

Bwald, Oarl, Danish author, 6-1483 
Bwes, and lambs, 81-6664 
Bwlmr, Mm., poems: see Poetry Index 
Bnoaubnr, sword of King Arthur, In “Table 
Bound," 4-885: 13-3372 
Bnoelolor, a geyser, 8-684 

BxohangB, telephonic: see Houso that Jack has 
Bnoommnnloation, punishment of, 10-2664-66 
Bneontiys, of United States, 0-1484 
Bxsentive Mansion; see White House 
BnerolBB-book. what to do with, 10-2620 
to practise at home. 18-4829 
_ with dumb-bells, S-1301 
B n>ntt Btmt_ln gas-making. 8-420 ■ 

" of B^?> by Campbell, 14-3768 
Bnll eSj to Siberia, 14-3798; lS-3805 

character In “Pilgrim's Progreso." 

0*HBo 

Bni^ tion. act of, 7-1662; 84-6309, 8365 
Bnjuomtlono, archeeologlcal, 19-4968 
Bkplows, and wl»t they found, 8-271 


Bgpoattioa8i see Chleaga exposition at, Ptilia- 
delphla, expoeJtlon at, .etc, 

Bntraem, for nohey. 11-2888 s, 

Bxtromlttea, of the body, 10-4200 
Byem, Sn^ah Village, 8-683 ' 

Byeboll, origin o& 17-4623 
shape of, 18-4831; 
stud^ of. 17-4426, 4428 
ByebHglit, a planet, 

Byebrows, grovHn of, 
use of, 16-4264 
what are they for? S-816 
Bye-glasses, uso ot, 18-4S38: 17-4428 
Byslashos, growth of, 8^1982 
use of, 18-4264 

ByeUds, and light. 8-1284-85, 1290 
movements of, 80-6178 
of herons, sewed-up, 8-1974 
of snakes and Ashes, S-1290 
use of the, 16-4264 
Byes, and great heights, 13-2513-14 
and light, 6-1284-85, 1200 
and onions, 8-2009 
and sleep, 6-1284, 1290 
assist balance, 16-8998 
blinking of, 10-2469 
bones about the, 10-2671 
color-blindness, 1-166 
compound, 13-3304 
deception by, 8-518 
dislodging things in the, 13-3440 
electric waves that excite, 80-6244 
In pictures, that follow you. 7-1884 
Injured by pure water, 8-816 
light in the, 17-4426 
lights and blown on, 11-280(1 
lights neen with closed, 18-3046 
magnifying iiower, 30-6395; 83-5996 
of baby, 89-5888 
of chaffinches, blinded, 8-2111 
of flatfish, 10-2606-06 
of lizards, 6-1210, 1213, 1217, 1219 
of owl, 7-1886 

of snakes, 6-1219; 8-1387; 10-2469 
of tuatera, 93-6001 
of young animals, 7-1885 
parts of the, 18-4329 
protected by brows, 3-818 
pupils chango, 13-3610 
sparkling ol, 90-6176 
spots before, 19-3046 
squinting of, 14-3570-71 
story of the, 16-4269 
stuff of the. 16-4022 
the median, 16-4021 
unaffected by ear-rlngft 14-3780_ 
use of two. 7-1664; 10-2476; 14-3670 
vision of, 1-46. 48, 112, 163; 7-1664, 11-2908, 
2911; 13-3386 

walking when eyes are shut, 7-1664 
work of, 81-5623 
Eys-spUee, of a rope, 13-3326 
Eys-stmln< cause of headache. 99-6725 
Byre, BAwarA John, explored Australia, 9-366, 
867 

Ezra, Biblical character, 84-6332 


Tables, of ,£sop, Buddha, etc.: see yHsop, fables 

of, Buddha, fables of. etc. _ 

Tabre A'Bglaatine, French poet, 14-3772 
Fabriano, aentils da, Italian artist, 6-1174; 
18-6097, 6100 

FabrloliM, physician, 18-4631 
Faee, arteries of, 1^4928 

changes when thinking, 5-1285 , 
crooked In mirror, 6-1686 
descmptlon of, 10-2589 
earth’s changing, 13-8031 
bow to draw hundreds of faces, 19-6131 
no man could look on, 4-1061 
of backboned animals, 8-2077 
on the moon, 8-2206 
that follows us from pictures, 7-1884 
warm without clothes, 10-2637 
Facets, of an eye, 16-4262 
of gems, 84-6378 

Factor, of fur-trade, 18-4886, 4838 
Faetnies, In India, 7-1716 
or trading-stations, 18-4078-79 
tall chimneys of, 18-8284 
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rmatom. In lone division, tS»S468 
raeanine of, ia-3233 
IToonl^, power of thinkine, 18*5021 
Vodlae: see Color, what fades 
"VmxIs by Bpensor, 9-697; 9rl469; 

81-64n, 6488-87 

character In *' Faerie Queens," 3-697. 699 
Tafia, character in " Oliver Twist," 19-2563 
Tam, in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays," 19-4141 
Taasealialt, Oabslel IMaloL invented ther¬ 
mometer, 8-1937; 15-3810 
Tahreabeltt see Scale, Fahrenheit 
TalatlBir. cause of. 8-1163; 10-2460; 19-3226; 
a8-?993. 6108 
treatment for, 19-6032-33 
Talr, at Nijnl-Noveorod, 1^8796, 3802 
Talr, why are some people? 1-167 
Tslnax (nomas, Baxoa), and Qeoree Washing¬ 
ton, 3-779 

and liathom House, 18-4746 
TaMax oout House, serenade at. 19-8054 
Talneather, character in " Cobblers and 
Cuckoo,'’ 9-2313, 2898 
"rmlx Ood," by Wallace, 9-274; 17-4398 
Talv^gionad, In baseball, 90-5247 
“ nir Harvard," by Oilman, 19-3064 
Taisias, and the Hunchback^ a story, 9-1146 
and the Bleeping Beauty. 7-1708 
fairy hom-cup, 8-1996 
fairy’s revenge, 8-1626 
homes of the seven little, 1-265 
in the tulips, 9-1468 
Inside the shells, 7-1727 
, of piano: see Music ‘ 

of St. David. 10-2636 
plants sought by, 18-4658. 4660 
restlng-game of the, 18«3468 
strange cap of. 9-2231 
two new games of, 13-3379 
see also Fairy-books 
"Talr Maid of Terth," story of, 6-1496 
Talr Oaks, battle of, 9-2048 
Talroaks, In ’’ Pendennls," 13-3515 
" Talr Oae with Oolden tiooks," authorship of. 
6-1478 

Talrport, in " Antiquary," 7-1667 
Tair^^^sherlfl oi, character In "Antiquary.” 

Talry-hooks. writers of the, 6-1477 
Talry-capi see Foxglove 
Tairi^ooi, story of, 19-4049 
Tally Orotto, In Mammoth Cave, 5-1309 
Taliylaad, court of, 9-frontis. 

story about, 3-697 
Tairy Maid, of Van Lake. 9-2316 
Talry-rlng, of fungi, 18-4689; 19-4861 
nee also Mushrooms 

Tatth, character In "Faerie Queene," 3-698 

Talth, concrete ship, 16-4243 

TalthfuL character in "Pilgrim’s Progress,” 

8- 1129, 1181, 1183 

"Talthfnl 9ervaat," by Orlllparrer, 18-8398 
Taloon, Mr., character In “ Peter Simple,” 

9- 2080 

Talooa, bird of prey, 7-1893, 1898-99; 9-2842; 
see also Merlin 
egg Qf, 7-face 1756 
Taloon, ship, 10-2492 
TaMoaer, 8., song-writer, 14-3771 
Talooaer, Bobert Alexander, president Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto, 91-6403 
Talooaet, Atteaxe 1C, French sculptor, 16-4174 
Talooxrsn hunting with falcons, 7-1900 
Tallerl, OlovaaaL and Canova, 90-5881 
TalhUk, battled, 1-126, 128 
IPaWdod. Baetaa Carey, Cord, went over to 
Charles I, 7-1868, 1866 
TalUaar, dreame of, 99*6811 
Tollomaa, physician, 10^630 
Tolataff, character in "King Henry IV," 

91-5587 

TamlWea, of plants, 19*4133 
Tomlly, a painting, 7-1688 
Toxilty, the Teutonic, 14-3651 
Tamujr Coauxot, in Upper Canada. 3;;769 
Tamlao, andthe Oibeonltea, 99-6916 
In Ireland, 91-5568 
iif Rusnita, 19-8796 
Tan, of paper, 19*4825 
Taxay-dress, costumes for. 90-6246-47 
eee also Costumes 

poisonous snakes, 9-1279-80, 1288; 
'4276 , 

9-1462 

the Washington, 91-6422-13 




TaaaoU 9^ In BMton. ^1002 ; 99-6699 

"TarowsU^ by UbUnd, |irl|»6 
TarowolL Capo, 9-1486 
Tarlfc Abhd, cteracter in " Coiint of Monte 
Crlsto,” 19-4219; 67-4422 
Tuah^Canadj^ ^Mrlmsntal. 1-386! 9-2276 
for furs, 19-5074, 6078 
In Newfoundland, 94-6297 
111 Philippines, 8-2163 
life on. 6-1394 
problem concerning, 9-739 
Tarman (JUakr), flights of, 1-179 
Taemor, and hfs dog, 81-6668 
and his sacks, 98i«66l 
■ and his sons, 8-2317 
and the brownie, 16-4238 
and the raven, 99-6023 
and the stork. 11-2963 
and the tramp. 1-266 
cunning, and the dwarf, 19*4660 
In “Canterbuiy Tales," 19*8989 
of India, 7-1717 

Tans Islands, and Oraoa Darling, 7-1748 
Taros Xslaads, ownership of, 14-8668 
Tarragat, Oaptalii, character in "Twenty 
Thousand Leagues," 19-6049 
Tarragat, Bavfd a„ during American Civil War 
8-2048, 2060, 2052 
statue of, 18-4671-72 
Taohloas, French, 9-2422 
Tasts, of Bastem church, 18-3798 
of men, 11-2729 
Tat, and hot water, 18*4272 
and oil, 11-2804 
as body-fuel, 19*4110; 91-6622 
as food. 11-2729-30; 19-8231; 91-6633 
digest lon^ot, 9-2365-66 
In milk, 6-1132; 11-2827: 17-4372 
Of cocua, 19.3416 
of soap. 18-3226 
TataUsm, what It is. 91-5616 
Tat Boy, character In "Pickwick Papers," 

10-2469 

Tatss, thras, of the Parthenon, 19-4172 
Tsthor, boy who served his, 83-9028 
Tathsr Ohrlstmas, In story, 9-2160, 2184 
Tathsr Trltai see Frederick IT, the Q-reat 
Father of Hts Ooaxtryi see Washington, 

G-eorge 

Tathsr of His Tsoplsi see Louis XII, king of 
France 

Tathor of Hlstoiyi see Herodotus 
Tathsr of Coprosyi see Oecko 
Tathsr of Bow Traxooi see Champlain, Bamue 
do 

Tathor of Tarlsi see Louis, St. 

Tathor of Torrori see Sphinx, of Ohlseh 
Tathor of tho Baval Aoadamyi see Maury, 
Matthew K. 

Tathors of tho Oonfodoratloni soo CasadlanB, 

well-known 

Tathor Thamoai see Thames Rlvsr 
Tathsr WlUlami ses William th* Bllsht 
Tatlgtu, effect on digestion, 19*8189 
or tiredness, 7-1379; 18-4028 
Tault, In rocks, 11-2920 
in tennis. 17-4379 
"Tanst,” by Ooethe, 90-5313 
by Qounod, 19*3294 ^ 

Tanstlaas, a Roman Chrlstlam 4>sS2 
Tawkss, Iny, treason of, 4-i086; 7-1806-07; 
17.46Sr 

Tawa, behavior of, 91i>6i6S 
on canal-boat, 19^4766 
Tawa-lflyi see AddePe-l^gua 
Toar, an emotion, 99*6168 
and heart'beauk 10-6080 
and sounds, 19-4671 
causss hair to rise, 
effects of. 19-S180; 8^486; 99-66»6 
feeling of, 11-2786 
of beetles, eta. Mtl*.7|.. 
turns fags whiU,J^882| 

TsaHsaa, Tmi see I^hart th» Fowriess 
Teast, guests at tho. aW666 ^ ^ ^ 

"Tsast la tha BOua of Mama." palntsd by 
Veronese, 9-1177 . . 

Teathns, and ftma U^660 
birds killed 2(W.MIM0-44 
collection of, MMt98 
drawing, 99-6162 
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fallln* 0$ Uonm 

for I^pttu^seiiHluaii, MU7 

*.m 

K;»“Sfasik”* 


use of oil on. 8-160S 
why ahe^ MSSO 

see niao Caasowary', Ostrtoh. QtilUs, ote. 
roathor-staTi a marine animal, ^faoo 2404 bis, 
2412; 14-1666 

Voatto^ntttohbBf, how to do, 9«786 
Vitaiw, festival of, 17>46S2 
VOBnu», name of. 17-4611 
atone for,a4-6877 

g rtMto jiafla NetO Tork, C-llM; M-SOIO, 6017 
VodetaUsia, of Argentina, 20-5162 
Voolonh of marine animals, 9-2464 bis, 2408 
aee also Antenna^ Ten4»o1es 
VoellBVi and thlnk&e, 18-6062; 80-6187 
see also Emotion 
Toot, and cold, 8-1983 
assist balance, U-3998 
binding of Chinese, 18-4020 
coldness of, 8-1694 
coverings for, 18-81-00 
deformed, of Chinese 18-1112 
exercises for. 18-4829 
wearing away of, 18>84?2 
webbed: see Birds, that swim and climb, 
Jacanas 

Teldspar, a mineral', 88-6887 
for chln^ 17-4641 
In Nova Scotia, 81-5644 
see also Moonstone 

Telloe, daughter of Earl of Warwick, 8-1360 

Tell, Margaret, a Quaker, 88-6936 

Tsilabln, of Egypt, 16-4304 

Telllag, how to do, 2(^9 

Tsmalea, protective instinct* of, ao-6l89 

TenBM Osage, Boone's cabin at, 84-6261 

Temur, bone of the log, 18-2671; 18-4201 

Teaoo-Usardi see Swift 

TeBce-posts, trees used for, 17-4662 

Tsaoos, rail, 88-6299 

Tea Oouutrg, of England, 1-128 

Toarls, wolf-spiiit, 1-93 

Terdlaand, Shidcespmrlan hero, 8-330 

Terdlnand, tsar of Bulgaria, 13-8242 

Terdiaaad (I), Holy Roman Emperor, reign of. 

18-2666: 11-2898, 2903; 81-6662; 88-6850 
Tordlaaad n of Austria, 10-2668 
TordUiaad HI, defeated Bohemians, 11-2904 
Terdlaand HI, king of Castile and Leon, 

18-4746 

Tordlaaad ▼, king of Castile, ancestor of 
Charles V, 14P3644 
and Columbus, 18-2446; 17-4464 
and New World, 8-282 
married Isab ella. 18-3340-42 
Terdtndad "ttz, king of Spain, deposition of, 
17-4614 

TergusoB, Matte TatitOfc, at King's Mountain, 
4-1007-08r^l884 

Tesgassca,JBobsTt, Scotch poet, 83-6032 
Tsrmeat, dfmllva, 8-3172 
of yeast, 83-5991 

TerttsUtutfoa, alcoholic. 7-1890-91 
Termoats, and temperature, 18-4088 
In seed, 17-4486 
of the body, 8-2364, 2866 
Terader. at la Glgogne, 18-4854 
le malln, ct le Ndn, 80-8385 
Tern, character In " The Chimes." 8-2300 
Taraaad. (teiwwr In " Count of Monte Crlsto," 
i7m6:17^31 

TerasadOr prince of Portugal, a prisoner. 


Terns, appmranee of. 1-188 
basket tot, 81-6641 
oultlvatfbn of, k-flO: 8-617; 14-6664 
section out through fern, 8-8813 
that fonmed ceab 4-frontla., 829 
Terrar, Bobs^ martyrdom of, 18-6094 
Torrarsii Duohsos otr 14-3696 
Terrask; MWi character tn "Magic Pen of 
Trut^" 8-2062 

Terrerot OainistaBO, Italian writer, 88-6316 
Terret, for^lnchitla, 18-6077 
llfe^lstory, 1-167 

Jsas-'siiis.^sis! 


TmrtUlMsM dlMoVeTMi; 4-866 

for pla:^^9>^4 
from codrEi4f894 
from cotton-deedt 18-4686 
_ In United Bta^'»-2U6 
Tesoae, she^'BrlS>l06B^9 
Tesa^ea, and: wRolsss^ 17-4446 

TsMval, no«gHiHb,19'6040 
Tstio^ of 

TsutellA In EWPA •-478; 11-2787, 1908 
Tovar, effect of, s-lfoo - 
malarial, 18-8887 
Texan 84^6168 
typhoid, 8^6862 
typhus, 11-2801: U.48a2 

yeriow^^».3164; U-S2O1-02, 2826-86; ill-6698-«9:, 

Tsa, .^g of, and Prlncs Fernando,' lJb<46S7 ' 
Tossiwlg, character in "CbrlstmUa Ctedl,'' 
8-2198, 2200 

Tesslwm, idm., character In " Chrlatmaa Csrti," 
8-2200 

Tssslx^i tho MlsBss, characters la "Cbrlstmsia 
Carol," 8-2200 

Tlbres, bulbs grown In, 7^1868 
elastic, 88-6310 
for ropes, 16-4003-11 
of asbestos, 83-6096 
of ear, 15-3917 
of milkweed, 18-5092 
see also Nerves, Muscle, Stomach, cto. 

Tibtaa, bone of the leg. 10-2671; M-42<11 
TlomMi Ttaams, built ship Savannah, M-2492 
TUIdlsr, magic boy, 3-678 
Tlddlsx-crabi see Crab 
» TldoUo," by Beethoven, 13-3292 
Tleld, Oyma, West, and Atlantic cable, 1^2487 
2404; 17-4445 

Tleld, Bageae,.poems: see Poetry Index 
■poetry of, 0?1621 
Tleld, and the ponds, 81-6624 
from moving train, 13-4817 
problem concerning mowing of, 0-1104 
Tlelder, in baseball: eee Baseball 
Tlsldfare. a bird, 8-2109, 2112 
Tleldrgolf, a gamn 3-736 

Tlsldiag, Beaxy, English author, 7-1746, 1760 
Tlsldtag, May, character In “ Cricket on the 
Hearth," 8-2302 

Tlsld-Marsa^ etc., carved figure, 18-4679 
TlsM-of-the-Oloth-of-Oold, meeting of kings on, 
4-857; 8-2072; 81-5686 
Tlsld-of-the-Beadi see Arlington 
Tlslds, the. In New Tork. 19-6008 
Tlsld-sealmns, a plant. 17-4473 
Tlsry-facsi see James II. king of Scots 
Tlssols, Fra Angelico, works at. 15-4036 
history of, 11-2787 

Tlftb Avoane, in New Tork, 15-6012 
" Tlfty-fsur-forty-ox-dght," origin of iihrasf, 
7-1842 

Tlghtlag, instinct of. 90-5189 
TtntllW-doei see Hooker, Joseph 
"nghtmg T4m4catek” ship, painting by Turner, 
17-4691, 4698 

Tigs, cross fertilisation of, 18-3302; see also 
Caprlflg 

stories about. 19-4991 
where grown, 3-661, 666 
Ttgareheads, for ships, 18-4665 
» Tlgars of a CHxV* by Hunt, 13-4263 
Tlirus-of-slgbti see Knots 
Tlgnres (numbers), are Arabian, 18-3860 
moved by hand. 84-6882 
new way of writing, 13-3466 
Tom and Nora learn to write, 13-8831 
verses made with, 89-6742 


Tlcwort-ftiially, of plants, 16-4136 
Tin MteSTblrds of. 7-1640 
fruits Cf, 4-1492 
natives of- 3-1491-98 
INlagTsa-wcek, of frost, 19-4987 
TBhsrts, nuta 8-1997-98 
TOSTand snake, 7-1809 


TUa-Ssh, polsonoua 10-8610 

TlBpspl, flaadvci see Botticelli, Sandro 

TVUptawSr In the Philippines, ^2161, 2164-66' 

Tiue, du Wessex, 18-4066 . ^ __ 

TUlaiose, MUted, administration of, 13^3488, 
8492 

aa president, 8>2048; ^91|8, 2484 
lived In New Tork, ••Ml# 


lived In New Tork, 
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WOm, invention of celluloid, 90-6136, 6140 
rUau, and acting, 90-5144 
yilomena, Italian doll, 13-face 3484, 3436 
VUtex, a boy can make, 29-6739 
for color photography, 20-6142 
for water, 8-2116, 2124 
nee aleo Jack, house of. Nose 
liik of basilisk. 5-1211 
^ flehes, 3-673, 676; 10-2464, 2478, 2480, 2607, 
2610 

Maoli, rtancls lUlas, poems; see Poetry Index 
niMhf the purple, 13-3468-69 
naolMS, birds, 8-2104, 2111; 8-2346; 13-3468 
see also Chafflnch, etc. 

Vise Axts, Manchester Royal Institution of, 
5-1260 

Tliural, In "Peter Simple," 8-2020 
nager-aallsi see Nails 
Vlager-pirtatB, use of, 7-1882 
riaresn, bones of the, 10-2466, 2673; 18-4200 
cut, 8-1921 

dislocation of, 17-4888 
how we number, 11-2926 
in piano-playing, 13-3333 
length of, 8-2006 
numb, 17-4376 
of “the hand, 10-2571 
use in counting, 8-2006 
why ton, 8-2005 
nnls. meaning of, 18-4274 
nalstenre, Oaps, of Iberian Peninsula, 13-3389 
rlnJand, history of, 14-3726, 3728; 15-3306-06 
Malaad, Onlf oT in Kuropo, 14-3726; 15-3798 
Tlitlay, Bootor Oarlos, mosquito theory, * 
18—3286 

Finley, John, and Boone. 7-1832 
Finuiutk, history of, 14-3662, 3661 
Finns, history of the, 14-3652, 3721-22 
In Canada. 1-230; 28-5946 
Flodox, Russian writer, 90-6314 
Fiords, sea-inlets, 14-3652, 3657, 36.59, 3661 
FlorelU, Wjnor, and casts of Pompoll, 23-6222 
Fiorensai see Florence, Italy 
Fix, after frost, 18-4932, 4936 
and the bramble, 17-4316 
discontented, 14-3617 
Douglas, 1-232; 8-2386, 2387 
of Canada, 14-3733 
see also Spruce-flr 
Fire, cannot light Itself, 14-3679 
character In " Blue KIrd,” 22-6836 
coal best fuel for, 14-3775 
colonial, 6-1392 
colors In, 88-5892 
discovery of, 24-6342 
earliest ways of making, 3-810 

g ises ari.slng from, 8-2246 
reek, 5-1164 

Ice Man and the Great, 7-1913 
inside of earth, 4-1084; 13-3383 
keeping, 9-2427 
lighting a, 15-4046 
making, 3-663 

making draught for, 16-4113 
produced by rubbing, 17-4389 
put out by sun shining? 6-1418 
smoke from, 9-2245 
that feeds Itself, 3-645 
the Great; see London, Great Fire of 
what it Is, 4-957 
what to do In case of, 18-3113 
why goes out, 1-170, 13-3383 
why hot, 4-1084; 14-3776 
why water quenches, 7-1791 
worship of. 18-3860, 20-5146, 5155 
Flra-alant, what happens when it rings, 22-5755 
Fbm-boats, in New York, 22-5759, 5764, 6769 
Flrs-ooupaiitsB, iXmerlcan, 22-5767 
FlM-daoip, in coal mines, 4-839; 5-1313 
see also Marsh-gna 
Flrs-ss|pp«, for night use, 12-3113 
Firs-flra, picture of, lO-face 2600 , 

Flrs-dlea. beetles, 13-3297-99 

characters In " Blue Bird," 22-5839 
FlnUjht. dancing of, 19-4874 
Flrs-makeri see Camp-Fire Girls 
FtMuan, costume for, 20-5347 
locomotive!. 2-316 
training of, 29-6768 

mseaM sad BafftatemMii Brotherhood of, 

10-4128 

Flrsahlp, lump of camphor, 15-3901 
of Kanarls, 13-3239 
FtMihSsn from Tahiti, 20-6332 
Flnrt^Std, for bleeding. 0-1696 


Fizst-dldf to the injured, 15-8968; 10-4200, 4288; 

17-4882: 18-4616; 19-4828| 6022, 6126 
see also Trouble, what to do In 
Flrst-hon, right of the, 14-8781 
Firth of Forth, Scotland: see Forth Bridge 
Firths, sea-inlets, 14-3662 
Fish, WiUiaton, and "liaat Will,” 20-6378 
Fish, and cold, 16-4088 

and semi-circular canals, 15-8899 
and the angler, 15-3879 
andromadous, 10-2704 
Antony and the, 29-6788 
as food for birds: see Birds 
blind, 10-2707 
boy who got, 93-6028 
brains of, 14-3687 

breathing of, 7-1886; 2-2410; 14-3781; 15-4000 

cannot live on land, 4-917 

cold-blooded, 3-571 

development of, 14-3600 

die in water, 10-2471 

do not change. 10-2470 

do not drown, 7-1866 

drinking of, 83-5994 

electric, 3-2161; 10-2481-82 

eyeless, of caves, 5-1305 

eyes of, 5-1290; 16-4259, 4268 

feeling of, 16-4272 

food of, 19-4876 

food-value of, 11-2727; 12-3182; 13-3275; 
80-6372 

for manure, 1-17 

for marine aquariums, 17-4492-93 

fossil, 11-2917, 2919-20 

gills of, 9-378; 15-4000 

habits of, 16-3842 

hatcheries of, 10-2678 

hearing of, 7-1885 

hidden, 21-6151 

how they are taken, 15-3841 

in frozen pond, 16-1^71 

in their natural colors, 10-face 2600 

Indian cookery of, 84-6273 

lowest vertebrates, 10-2483 

none in Dead Bea, 22-5816 

not salt when caught, 18-3234 

of America, 10-2701 

of rivers and lake.s, S-1290: 10-2699 

of sea and river, 10-2477, 2601 

of the United Htates, 10-2678 

parental Instinct, 20-5190 

poisonous, 10-2609-10 

scales for pearls, 94-6379 

sleep of. 6-1290 

spinning picture of, 21-6447 

thirst of, 17-4375 

various, 3-670-73, 677 

will not turn Into another animal, 10-2470 
see also Angler-Ash, Kel, Flylng-Ash, Hay, 
Bardincs, .Sturgeon, Buckliig-Asb, etc. 
Fishbowl, making of, 5-1264-65 
Fish Oouunissloa, of the United States, 10-2704 
Flsh-orow, a blnl, 9-2344 
Fish-aaglsB, feed on salmon, 10-2703 
Fiaber, Biabop, execution of, 19-6093 
Fishar, fur-bearing animal, 18-6074 
Fiaharlaa, disputes with England, 10-2438 
lobster, 10-2614 

New England, 10-2602; see also Banks, Cod. 
«etc. 

of Canada, 16-3965 
of France, 8-2419 
of Holland, 14-3548 
of Maritime Provinces, 81-6646 
salmon, 10-2703 

United States Bureau of, 90-5372 
United States Department in charge of, 

6-1137 

see also Cod, Fish, Fishing, Newfoundland, 
etc* 

Flshaxmui, made at dinner taWe, S-2M7 
Flshsnnea, on Newfoundland Banks, 3-553, 660; 
10-2602; 80-6373 

Flshar’s XsluA, shipwreck near, 8-1954 
Fisherwoman, of France, 0-2419 
Flshas, the, a constellation. 10-2643 
Flih-footmaii, characters in Alice in Won¬ 
derland," 18-3060 . 

Fish-hawk, Mrd, 9-2342; 18-8153 
nest of, 7-1762 

Fishing, birds used for, 6-1666 
in England, 15-3840 
in Newfoundland, 84-8298 
In Norway, 14-2657. 8661-62 
in Russia, 16-8797-98, 3808 
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ruhlagi In Yellowstone Fnrk, 3*687 
of American colonies, 4-89S, 868 
of birds: see Birds 
of Indians, 1*81; 10-2576 
MsBiur-ttoarsi see AnKler-flsh 
nah-llBei bag for, 83-6079 
VlSli-lisaMi see Ichthyosaurus 
nsluaourMr, in Cairo, 83-6181 
risk inBiyanlt 3 > and Jubilee singers, 18-3064 
Vtstnllaa iMpanoai see Beef-steak fungus 
John, steamboat of, 10-2488 
nts, epileptic, treatment for, 10-.50,33 
ntSMU, Bdward, wrote song, 14-3769 
Mtsgwrald, Bdward, Bngltsh poet, 83-6038 
MlMferald, IBauxloe, English baron, 81-6564 
Vlume, port of Hungary, 81-6651, 6667 
nve rotkM. battle of. ^2054 
Vlre VatlOBB, of Iroquois, 1-21; 8-278; 4-894, 899 
TuBcaroras Joined, 8-632 
"Hts Kattons," by Kipling, 83-6040 
Vive Blvern, land of the: see Punjab 
Fives, n game, 0-1603 
Fives and tluoes, domino game, 13-4044 
Ft^ character in “ Round the World,” 19-4911 
Fjords, sea-inlets: see Fiords 
Flaoous, Quintus Koratius: see Horace 
Flag-raising Sag, celebration of, 17-4463, 4467 
Flag Basolutloni see Flags, story of American 
Flags, a game, 3-618 
Flags, colors of, 80-6397 

flag of Commodore Perry, 18-3010 
makers of the, 81-5490 
of all nations, 7-1867 
of fifty nations, 7-face 1669 
of Ft. McHenry, 18-3052 
signaling with, 19-5122 
story of American, 81-6491 
see also under names of indlvid'ial countries. 
Alphabet, Crosses, Signaling, Union Jack, 
etc. 

Flagstaffs, of Ecopardl, 5-1172 
Flag-wagging; see Alphabet, of flags. Sema¬ 
phore-signals, Signaling by flags 
Flakes, for drying fish, 84-6296, 629T 
Flame, always goes up, 3-2248 

attracted by something above it, 13-4020 
cannot pass gauze, 88-6809 
effect of sound upon, 19-6067-58 
Koenig’s flames, 19-5067 
of elements, 7-1895 
of the sun, 8-2092-94 
what It Is, 4-967 
Flame-flower: see Kniphofla 
Flamingoes, birds, 8-1978-79; 9-2341 
characters In " Alice in Wonderland,' 

l ** S ’*'8 

Flamsteed, John, English astronomer, 7-1 j76, 
1682 

Flanagan, character in ” Round the World,” 
1^4910 

Flanders, earls of, 14-3642 
Flandsrs, cloth-workers of, 3-773 
printing In, 3-776 
Flange, on wheel, 4-920 
Flannel, why It feels warm, 3-692 
Flanpsrs, of whales, 3-675 
Flask, seeing before hearing noise, 3-813 
Flaskman, character in ” Tom Rrown’s School¬ 
days,'' ie-4140 
Flask, thermos, 91-6637 
Flat, in music, 10-2696 
Flatflaki various kinds of, 10-260.5 
FUtiroa Building, in New York, 10-2683; 

10-6010 

Flatatons liaadi see Helluland 
Flatterer, character In “Pilgrim's Progress.” 
3-1186 

Flavor, of meat, 13-3273 
Flan, and microbes, 4-906 
and the pine-tree, 18-3071 
for_papsr, 4-948 
in Belgium, 14-3660 
in Egypt, 16-4306 

Flanman, gohm English sculptor, 1^4174 
Flan-sasd, oil from. 8-2386 
nupa-eaaes, l^SSOO 
Flaa&uis, a plant, 80-6214 
Xlsas, sandi see Sand-fleas 
FlsdgllagBi see Blue-birds 
FleeMfoU, In Btoi;w of Falryfoot,,13-4040 
Flsst, Brlti^ andT battle of tho kegs, 18-3062 
Flsst Btrast, in London. 11-2917, 2919 
Flaming Ball; see Queen's University 
nsmisS, exile of, 14-8646 
nsmlsk loopi see Knots 


character in "John Hatlfdk,", 


Mt^or, goam, English dramatist 81-666d: ■ 
Ftsto^i BMnsa^ character in " John llaU^ 

Flatohot^ltoksrk educational leader 8l.U64 \ 
France, 7-li»8.100« 

SO-6280J- 88-6316 
see also Iris 

nousr. 9n ttmoa, selwUst ad-3863 
nieksr, a woodpecker, 18-8136 
raersi see Bltte-bli4s 
FUes, and flycatchers, O-MSl 
dangerous Insects, 13-4233 
hearing of, 13-6028 
In winter, 1-49 
sight of, 10-6022 
strength of, 10-4273 
tongues of, 9-2337 
various, 18-3194, 8200-06 
walking on ceilings, 4^910 
wings of, 9-2886 

sea also Blue-bottle, Ichneumon-fly, Tsetos- 

fly, etc. 

FUgkt, and gravitation, 14-3668, 3689 
height of. 88-5871 
instinct of, 80-5188 
of aeroplanes, 13-3887 
of birds, 0-1603-04, 1510 
of Mohammed: see Hegira 
Flight, horse named, 17-4632 
BUadars, Vatthew, explored. Australia, 

8- 366, 367 

Flint, Captain, in “ Treasure Island,” 14-3630 
FUnt, for flre-maklng, 3-663, 810-11; 0-1898;. 

9- 2427; 84-6343 
for knives, 18-4801 

in chalk clirfs, 90-6349 
in grass stems, 8-1340 
Flintlocks, kind of gun, 3-2427 
FUtter-nUest see Bats 
Floats, fancy, 13-3899 

Floddsn Fisld, battle of, 4-860; 19-3189-40 
Flood, Ronry, and Irish parliament, 81-6667 
]^ad Book, blowing up, 89-6764 
Floods, Babylonian story of the flood, 19-4968 
caused by beaver, 3-680 
flood at Linton Falls, 18-4661 
In France, 0-2418 
peasant at the flood, 17-4367 
prehistoric, 1-16 
saved from the flood, 19-4974 
Flora, Cape, in Arctic, 91-6460 
"Flora Vaodonold's Xiamaat," song, 14-3770 
Florence, and Fra Angelico, 18-4035 
and Savonarola, 13-4028, 4038 
and the Reformation, 18-3192 
art in, 17-4690 
builders of. 3-1253; 11-2787 
cathedral of, 11-2794; 13-frontls. 

Italian city, 18-3074, 8080, 3086 
presses In, 14-3610 
Florets, of composites, 10-4136 
Florida, ship, 8-2052 
Florida, admission of, 13-3491 - 
and Spain, 6-1389 

birds of, 8-1972, 1978; 0-2340-41. 2344 

cedar of, 13-3486 

climate of, 1-10, 9-2384 

conquest of, 8-274 

description of. 83-6900 

discovery of, 8-272 

Everglades of, 1-12 

fighting In, 4-896 

flower of, 98-6816 

fruit In, 3-649-62; 9-2386; 18-3900 

government of, 3-666 

history of, 7-1836, 1840 

name of, 3-662 

purchase of, 10-2438; 13-8846, 3490 
secession of, 8-2044; 13-3492; 88-5967 
Bettlemeiits In, 8-276 
sponges and, 18-4266, 4267-69 
taken hy England, 41-900 
see alss, Seminole War 

Florlmell, character In “Faerie Queene,” 3-701 

Florlaa, the Prinees.s, 13-3280 

Florlsel, Filaos, Shakespearian character, 3-660, 
563 

Flour, mode by roller-mills, 11-2717 
production of, 10-2684 
use of. 3-1181 
water In, 5-1192-94 

Flour-mill, Inside of a. 6-1139 

Flower-basket, Fsaus*, marine animal. 9-2404 bis 
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nowm-ho*. hanglnsr. ••2SB9 
nmkliig, A«1102 


rustle, 17-4381 
nowwlv-rBsh, a plant, 1^4960, 4968 
Vloirsa-poti of tin can, 7-1739 
VlowwOf and Darwin. 17-4527 
arrangeinent of, 3-622; 18-4016 
burled, 31-5623 
olelstogamous, 17-4849 
color of, 13-3142; 18-4114; 33-6894 
come out of amall seeds, 8-1166 
'construction of, 16-4134 
cross-fertilization of, 1-44; 11-2868; 14-8668 
do not talk, 5-1283 
drooping of, 33-6723 
early death of, 38-6812 
for garden, 1-249 

K owth of, 17-4369 
bits of, 18-4013 
heat of, 18-3148 
bow flower Is born, 18-8811 

i iow to make paper, 18-4198 
lurtlng, 17-4369 
n Holland, 14-3646 
in winter, 3-391; 80-5176 
Indian story of, 8-1111 
Insects that resemble, 13-3447 
little known British, 17-4473 
little stories about, 13-3210 
living flowers of the sea, 8-2404 bis 
making simple patterns with, 13-3380 
national, 17-4348 

not faded by sun, 17-4586 , 

of frost, 10-2626 

of gross, 8-1340 

of rocky places, 18-4767 

of states, 33-6816 

of the garden, 80-5267 

of the seaside, 80-6211 

of the stream, 19-4947 

on all trees, 1-188 

perfumes from, 8-1516 

sight of, 11-2799 

sleep at night? 8-1283 

sleeping with, 6-1416 

smell of, 1-44; 7-1878 

spirit of the. 13-3210 

sugar In, 3-704; 19-4878 

the Usd Flower, In story of Mowgii, 31-.')4e8 
wild, 4-918 

"nowsrs of tbs Vorsat,” a Scottish lament, 
18-3140 

noww-staad. of boxes, 11-2721 
rustic, 17-4381 
Vlnss, of boiler, 8-304 
nnld-prsssnrsi see Pressure, fluid 
nntdSi convection of heat In, 18-4231 
fluid In ear, 15-3912, 3917 
laws of, 16-3984 
what they are, 18-8977 
Vlnln^ of an anchor, 18-4619-20 
Tlnorlne, a gaseous element, 8-1314 
ntUhlngf town In Holland, 14-3540 
Sly* see Baseball 
l-tar-aauuilta, 19-face 4880 
V^eatebS^blrd, 8-2212, 2221, 2344; 13-3467 
egg of, 7-face 1766, 1760 
nest of, 83-5761 

TMag, and speclflc gravity, 15-8828 
oy men, 1-171 
of birds, 4-918 
riying-boat, Curtiss*, 1-183 
naval, 83-6204 

TB^j^oorps, work of the, 1-179 
“ rbrug Bntoluttan,” by Wagner, 13-3293 
nyuur-llsbi enemies of, 10-2482 
h^ts of, 10-2607 
nsriBg-foxi see Bats, Frnlt-bat 
Wylng-iwaohlne, a simple, 7-1849 

development of, 1-174; 11-2718, 88-5810 
equllrerlum of, 18-3887 
needs new alloy, 7-1888 
see also ASroplane, etc. 
nylng-moBse, an animal, 3-804 
■V^bls, a’ plant, 17-4478 
ny-trapb Tsaw’, a plant, 14-8666; 18-3814 
Voal, taught by mare, 81-6663 
Voam, whiteness of, 8-1184 
Voaan-flowur, plant, 11-2888 
Voou. of eye. 16-4331 

Vos, Janes, father of Daniel D^oe, 7-1748 
VosOt unseen. 4-906 

£o«^ cluster In "Plekwicik Hapers,” 10-3469 
aw Clsip^g of, 18-9144 
deadms sound, 18-4019 


Vog, seen from balloon, M-S6S1 
warnings of, 84-6817 
what causes, 4^820 

Vogg, vnilsas, character In " Bound tbe World," 
*9"4909 

Voker, Ha»y, charaoter In "Pendsnnist" 
13-3516 

Fold, how farmer enlarged, 16-4883; X7-4388 
Mitchell's, 11-8768 
of the brain: see Brain 
Foley, Bogllsh soulptor, 16-5040 
Folk Bongs I see Voices of Hatlona in Song 
FoUen, Bllsa Bes, poems: see Poetry index 
Folsom, Fraaslai see Cleveland, B^nols 
Folsom 

Fomalbant, a star, 10-2848 
POBdaat, recipe for, 1-266 
Foatalaeblsan, Napoleon at, 9-2292 
Food, and Its uses, 11-2727 

and the body, 8-2867; 38-6904; 83-8109-10 
as fuel, 93-6994 
carried by the blood, 6-1463 
cereals as, 11-2947; see also Wheat, etc. 
dearness of, 30-6290 
how and when to eat, 13-3097 
nature’s wonderful, 11-2827 
of animals, 1-186: 10-2472 
of desert tribes, 83-6102 
of first living thing, 10-4110 
of goldfishes, 7-1741 
of Indiana, 3-278; 10-2678 
of plants, 1-186 
real value of, 13-8179 
sea-animals for, 9-2418 
sugar Is, 3-704 
which contains Iron, 6-1481 
why we cook, 4-1082 
Foed-produots, of United Statea 10-3684 
Food-smply, will It ever run short? 7-1666 
Fool, Ginctetus’ remark upon, 6-1289 
jester a’ld king, 17-4347 
wise fools of Gotham, 16-4126 
wisest, 4-1036 

Fool’s parsley, poisonous plant, 17-4348, 4363 
Foot, bleeding of, 19-4929 _ 

bones of the, 10-2673-74; 16-4201 
fracture of, 16-4289 
of Bhell-flsh, 10-2616-18 
unit of length, 14-3672 
use of, 14-3668-69; 16-4303 
Football, how to play, 34-6277 
In colonies, 4-966 

Football matoh, energy after, 33-6892 
Foot-blndlng, among Chinese women, 13-3112 
Foote (Andrew K.), Oommodove, during Civil 
War. 6-2047 

FootUgbts, of model stage, 18-4832 
Footpaths, in the air, 1-23 
Footprints, following, 7-1864 
Friday's, 8-1229 
Footstool, making a, 8-2361 
Foramlnifara, aquatic animals, 9-2406 
Fores, centrifugal, 8-2246: 14-3676 
Foxos-onti see Baseball 

Ford, Onslow, Bngllsh sculptoi. 16-4174, 4182 
Fordbam Hospital, In New York, 18-4688 
Fordham Vnlverslty, history of, 17-1671 
Ford’s Theatre, I.lncoln assassinated ln« 8-2064 
Forearm, bones of: see Arm, bones of 
Fonbay, of electric works, 11-2716 
Foreoastle, of a ship, 18-4620 
Ferefatbars’ Say, celebration of, 17-4470 
Foralgnsrs, in United States: see Allen and 
Sedition Acta 

Forsl, Or.| Swiss naturalist. 3-816 
Forel, Frofessor, and dragon-flies, 18-4968 
Forest, See de, and wireleps, 17-4448 
Forest FerUons, In "Table Round," 4-884 
Forestry, in Germany, 11-2769 
Forests, and deserts, 18-8126 
burled In sand, 16-4118 
disappearance of, 4-942 
finding way In forest. 6-1606 
In carbonlrerous rocks, 11-2919 
of Canada. 14-3733 
of Central America, 17-4408 
of coal, 10-2600 

of Maritime Provinces, 81-6648 
of Mexico. 17-4400 .... .... 

of South America, 8l6t5S88, 6870 
petrified, 14-3624, 8886 
picture, 8-430 
value of. 14-8748 
Forfarslfls^ Bhlx^ 


Forfstts, a game, IMfl 
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a plant, «^t7lS; 18-SM6; 

leaead of, U>3219 
aeo also Germander apeedwelt 
VocflTenMa. world without. lP-602d 
Vans, for gardenlaa, 1^240 
tale of, l.>4801 
trick with, l*tM 

Vorsudui. a poisonous preservative, T*U91 
Vosnuea, kn ant, 21>2970 
Vonuloa fusoik an ant, M>5Sia 
Vomleannai, home for ants. ld*S969 
Formulas, graphic, of chemistry, T>t69S. 

1811 

Fsmarlna, &a, and Raphael. U-SOSa 

- . - ^ iingUah poem, BS-eiSS 

Von Humboldt, 4-867 
lam. In New Tork, 19-6008 
Fort Arnold, at west Point, 18-4786 
Fort OanMSOsnni see Victoria, B C. 

Fort OaroUna, massacre of, 8-276 
Fort OUvowjrsA, In Canada, U-4833 
Fort OUnton, at West Point, 18-4735 
Fort Bsarbon, on site of Chicago. 88-6825 
Fort SonelBoa, captuie of, 3-789; 3-2047 
Fort Dnunasno, battle of. 4-896-87, 898 
Fort Bdward, 1-197 
Fort Fisher, capture of, 3-2061-62 
Fort Frontonas, captuie of, 4-899 
l.a Salle and, 3-653 
on site of Kingston, Ont, 3-669, 764 
Fort Oarn. Hudson’s Bay Company's trading 
Most, 1-230, 6-1278; 3-2277, lB-4i34: 
91-6608-08 
see also Winnipn 

ForUi and Olrds Canal, owners objected to 
stoamer, 10-2490 

Forth Brldgs, over Kirth of Forth, 1-23, 30, 
8-012 

Fort Kenry, capture of, 8-2047 
Fort Jackson, at New Oi leans, 8-2048 
Fort As^ln New Jeisey, 1-11 
Fort KeBenry, and Key, 18-3052 
flag at, 91-6493 
near Baltimore, 17-4466, 4468 
Fort Hassau, on site of Albany, 8-628 
Fort srecssstty, building of, 4-896 
Fort artagsra, capture of, ^>899 
Fort Oswego, loss of, 4-R99 
Fort Fltt, building of, 4-898 
Fort XesolnUon, Hudson's Bay Company post, 
8.1917 

Fortress 88onroe, at Old Point Comfort, 33-6968 
Forts, Agrluula’s, 1-210, 8-470 
and Congress, 6-1136 
girl who held the fort, 7-1671 
In New Tork, 18-6008-09, 5014 
occupied KngUsh, 6-1.394 
taken by Confederates, 8-2044 
Fort Bt. FhiUp, at New Orleans. 8-2048 
Fort Bchuyler, flag at, 81-6493 
Fort Bavexn, at Annapolis, 18-4737 
Fort lltfMins, flag used at, 7-1668, 91-6493 
near Orlskany, ^1004 

F^ ■nmtsr, capture of. 3-787, 8-20.66, 13-3492; 
88-6068 

history of, 8-2044, 2046-47 
Fort Xtoondsroga, history of, 4-899, 1000, 
7-1882-88 

FertUMS, telling, 30-6293 
"Fortnnes of Mgel,” story of, 8-1497 
Fort BhsUngton, capture of, 4-1002 
Fort VmUaim fur-trading post at, 18-4832; 

88-«uOl80 

see _Mao Canada, railways and canals 

FOnun. of Rome, M-3076, 30-6272, 6274, 5282; 
83-6928; 88-5982 

Fosemrl Falaos, In Venice, 8-1172 
FoiSta, exhibit of, 80-6232 

study of, 4-864, 880, 808-09: 11-2916-17 
Fortsr, tettMy, and, Amy Robsart, 16-8881 
Feiior, Msphsa OolUns, negro-melodies of. 
18-3061 

poems: see Poetry Index 
FAhcnW. Br. Quaker physician, 13-4816 

the, character in "Pendennts.” 

Fonli see Baseball, Foothtdl 
FowdatlaB. for honey-comb, 11-2868. 8866 


In a Jar, 88-6170 


Fowtstn. lltfla 1|M671 
plavlhg Oft 3-689 

Foot Oshtoasi ftsks of thSf In Swltderlasd, 
13-2988 ^ 

Fonrsoms, a golf-indtch, U>8iU 
Fonrteen Foot Bank, ll^thooss on, 3-749 
Fenrtaenth Amantenant, of the -Constitution: sm 
_ Constitution, United States 
Fonrth of JUdy. a holiday, 17-4470-71 
see also Independence Bay 
Fowl, and Uie Jewel. 3-680 
carving the, 80-6184 
game, 6-1668 
Ronorlus and his, 0-2316 
origin of domestic, 0-1667 
Fowlsc, Sir John, bridge-builder, 1-24 
Fowl-house, building a, 18-4711 
Fox, Oeorge, founder of the Quaker seat, 
88-6934^6 

Fox, OUbert, an actor, 18-3662 

Fox (WUltem Johnson), English statesman, 

5-1120 

Foin an animal, 1-164, 161; 13-4080 
and bear, 5-1105: 19-4990 
and boar, 15-3878 
and crow, 8-608 
and faithful horse, 4-975 
and frog. 16-4056 

and geese, a game, 13-4718 . 

and goat, 13-3370 

and grapes, 3-680 

and kitten, 8-1625 

end lion, 13-3370 

and ma#, 9-2317 

and viM-atha, 3-682 

and wolf, 9-2404 

Brer, 6-1631 

changes coat 13-8444-48 
dogs descended from, 34-6880 
fur of, 19-6074 
home of, 81-5672, 6674-78 
In stoiy, 4-688 
In the hole, 15-3966 
In the well, 3-604 
poems about, 3-&40 
preys on other animals, 3-806 
repaid in his own coin, 3-494 
Bllver, 18-4837, 19-6070 
speech of^ai-BSOT, 5510 
see also Flying-fox, Reynard the Fox 
Foi^oub, In race, 18-4612 

FOXglOV#, a plant, 15-3816, 3889, 3896, 28-4667, 
4660 

Fox River, exploration of, 8-278, 83-8112 
Fox-sparrow, a bird, 13-3460 
Foxtail, a grass, 3-1342, XS.3087 
Fraetnrs, a ween-btick, 10-2466 
of bones, 19.4288; 17-4882 
"Fragmsnis on Beoent Oorman Uteratnra,” by 
Herder. 13-3306 
From, ship, 81-6460, 6464 
name, for bce-hives, 11-2863, 2856 
for garden, 15-3901 

"Framley Parsonage," by Trollope. 9-2328 
Fraaos, xljig of, Snakebpearlan character, 

9-329, 3-641 

Franoe, affected by Calvin, 14-3644 
and Algeila, 15-4026 
and America, 4-993, 1006; 13-3004, 3006 
and Corsica, 17-4369 

and England, 3-666, 669, 770-72, 774-76; 4-860. 
993, 1043, 5-1112-16, 1118; 8-1894. 1896; 
3-2286, 2288, 2428; 18-8140 
and Germany, 3-2426 
and Italy, 13-3080 
and King of Rome, 8-860 
and I^iulolana, 6-1397 
and Netherlands, 14-2646 
and Northmen, 14-3662 
and St. Uomlngo, 18-4800 
and the Panama Canal, 31-6S8S 
and United States, »d289, 1898; t»'8«89 
Arabs In, lS-3868 

arms of, 7-1658, see also Flsnr-da-ly9 

art in. 18-4173 

badge of. 7-1667 

beginnings of, 3-2067 

birth-rate, 7-1668 

butter In, 8-1132 

Chamber of Deputies, 3-8488-85 
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nme«k eheem in, B«1182 
Christianity In, 10>266B 
Christmas In, 8>2184 
colonies or 9-2426 
costume of, 13-8484 
councils of, 8-2486 
crown Jewels of. 84>6883 
cutlery In, 18-4802 

disease In, 11-2802 _ 

during Seven Tears’ War 17-4666 
empires of. 9-2288, 2280 
fisheries of, 18-8841 
flag of, 8-2291; 31-6484 
forestry In, 93-5811 
fossils of, 14-3667 
furniture of, 33-6177 _ _ 

government of, 8-2428, 2426 

g rasses of, 8-1343 

Istory of, 1-130, 132. 137; 3-434: 3-682, 694; 
4-1042; 7-1862; 10-2608; 13-3844 
In Africa, 3-302; 16-4302, 4304, 4307-08 
In Mexico, 17-4402 
In modern times, 9-2416 
In New World, 1-224; 3-876, 282; 3-563; 

4-892-9r 900 
In West Indies, 33-6048 
Indemnity of, 8-2290; 10-2000 
Inheritance In, 14-3781 
IsUnds of, 6-1486 
legislature of, 8-2425 
linen in, 10-2686 
map of, 8-2067; 8-2414 
ministers of, 9-2426 • 

Moors in, 13-3339 
mourned Franklin, 8-2166-66 
Nursery Rhymes of: see I’oetry Tnilex 
ostrich-farms In, 6-1606 
oysters In, 16-3863-54 
people of, 9-2419 
imputation of, 9-2421-26 
president of, 9-2426 
religious liberty In, 10-3566 
Republics of. 6-1394, 9-2290-91; 16-4104. 4108 
Revolution of, 4-1004; 6-1187. 1313, 8-1394; 
8-2073, 9-2279, 2282; 10-2488. 2696; 14-8647; 
1B-41&6. 4160, 17-4359; 31-6637; 33-6044 
revolutionists of, 16-4099 
Homan church In. 10-2563 
senate, 9-2426 
silk industry In, 7-1829 
states-general of, 8-2071; 9-2280; 16-4100, 
4102 

taxes In, 9-2279 

war with Austria, 1-132; 10-2661; 16-4102; 

17-4360, 4364-65 
war with Charles V, 10-2666 
war with Prussia, 10-2661; 16-4103 
war with Russia, 14-3728 
war with Spain, 8-2063 
wheat in, 6-1132 

see also Fleur-de-Iys, Franco-Prusslan War, 
French and Indian wars, Joan of Arc, 
Marseillaise, Napoleon, etc. 
naaohe Oomtd, history of. 10-2669; 93-6850 
rnmela, country of the Franks, 8-2068 
Pvaaola. m., story of, 4-1022-23 
rnuiiols. Cuke of Tuscany, death of, 10-2661 
fraiLols Sf emperor of Austria, and Holy Roman 
Empire, 10-2661. 2596 

fraads Z, king of France, and borons, 0-2072 
and Bayard. 1-138 
and Charles V, 10-2666 
and Henry Vlh. 4-867 
and Italy, 13-3082 
and New World, 3-663-64 
builder of the Louvre, 81-5636 
encouraMd art, 16-4173 
PsaaolB It, king of France, and Duchess of 
Ferrara, 14-3695 
and Mary Stuart 8-2072 
as daumun of France, 13-3132 
rzaaels, king of Germany, in story of lion- 
garden. 81-6477 

PMaels JoMph X, emperor of Austria, 11-2895, 
2906-06; 81-6664 

PzaaolB Joeepli Qlaoles, In New Zealand, 6-1487 
Piaaels JCaTlw, m., and the Jesuits, 18-4039, 
4028 

hymn of, 8-2013 

’raaso-Frnsslaa War, and Bonbeur, 14-frontl8. 
and Paris, 61-5636 
Clara Barton and, 18-3123 
history of, 9-2290; 10-2595, 2698 
■raakfon, Boone monument at 84-6256 
laBlcroct-on-ths-IKalB, German town, 11-2768 


mnkfort, Trsaty of, and peace, 10-2600 
Fraaklia, ■aaJaaua. American writer and states¬ 
man, 4-10037^1010; 8-8161, 2164-66; 

10- 2436, 2439; 11-2711 
and fire-companies, 88-6767 

and Pennsylvania University, 17-4668 
as minister, 10-2444 
delegate to convention, 6-1391-92 
work In France, 18-3004 
Franklin, Six John, Arctic explorer, 81-6467-68 
rrankUn, battle of, 8-2063 
Franklin, Dlatriot of. In America, 6-1281 
Franklin inetituto of FenneylvMda, medal of. 
88-5688 

Frankllit Sqnare, In New York, 10-6012 
FrankUn, State of. In America, 7-1684 
Franke, and GenevlOve, 9-2348 
.It Chalons, 10-2560 

ilerman tribes, S-2068-69; 19-3070; 14-3541: 
91-6634 

land of: see France 

Frans Josef Ziond, In Arctic. 91-5456, 6460 
Fraser, Bob, and cougar, 93-6131 
Fraser, Slnioa, fur-trader, 19-4831 
Fraser Blver, discovery of, 18-4831 
salmon of, 15-3964 
scene on. 88-6781 

Franneee’ Tavern, In New York City, 19-6014 
FrOekette, Bonle, Canadian poet, 16-4324, 
80-6296 

Freokles, cauhs of, 15-4020 

Fred, character in “ Christmas Carol,” 9-2197 

Freds, and the peasants, 81-6473 

Frsderlok, character in Old Curiosity Shop,” 

11- 2773 

Sliakespearmn character, 8-637 
Frsderlok, elector of the Palatinate, 10-2658 
Fredertok, elector of Rhine Palatinate, 11-2901 
Frede-dok X, Barbaxoeea, Holy Roman Binperor, 
and Ciiii-ades, 15-3860 
and Italy. 18-8076, 3078 
ch.iiidelier of, 11-2766 
reirn of. 6-1563; 10-2553-54; 18-4796 
Frederick XZ, German emperor, and Crusades, 
e-155S 

Frederick X, king of Prussia, grandfather of 
Frederick the Great, 10-2657; 17-4649 
Fredsrlok XX, tbe Oreat, king of Prussia, and 
Bach, 13-3286 
and dead horse, 17-4346 
and soldier, 83-6196 

annexations, 10-2593, 2596; 11-2902, 2904-05 

comment on Frederick I, 10-2657 

eipiestrlan btatue of, 11-2762 

Iite Dt, 17-1660 

Russia and, 14-7726, 3728 

story of, 17-4649 

travels of, 10-25.57 

Fredsrlok ZZX, emperor of Germany, 10-2699, 

2600 

Frederick XXX, emperor of Austria, 11-3898 
Frederick XT, burgrave of Nuremberg, 10-2660 
Frsderlok XT, king of Denmark, 14-3666 
Frederiok VTX, king of Denmark. 14-8668 
XTederlok TXXX, king of Denmark, monument to. 
14-3661) 

Fredorloksbnnr, battle of, 8-2050 
Frederiok WlUiam, the Great Elector, planned 
^rlin, 11-2761 

Frederick WlUlaiu, king of I’russia, father of 
Frederick the Great, 17-4649-62 
Fredertok WllUaia X, aq. elector of Brandenburg, 
10-2560 

Frederiok WlUlem ZX, king of Prussia, alliance 
with Austria, 10-2661 

Fredertok (William IX), king of Prussia (son of 
Frederick William I of Brandenburg), 
10-2660 

Fvedsslok William XT, of I^ussla, and the 
Hohenzollern Castle, 17-4661 
Fredericton, capital of New Brunswick, 31-6407, 
5548 

Free, XUoky, character in “Charles O’Malley,” 
18-2978 

Freedman, a former slave, 11-2939 

Freedom, a statue. 18-4670 

Freeman, Mary W., American writer, 8-8096, 


2102 

Free Meai see Franks 
Freeslas. for potting, 0-1602 
Frss Towns, lost Independence, 10-3661 
Freight, In St MaiVs River. 16-5126-28 
" FrefeebUts.*’ by Weber, 13-8294 
Frdmont, John O.. and California, 7-1864 
exploration of, 7-1848 
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nmokf Suttl Amertoan sculptor, l8-4<t7, 
4flH9*70 

rrsMb, and Australia, a-S66 
at Navarlno, 13-3240 
flahing rights, 84-62B4 
In AmerlccL 8-681; 3-780; 11-2784; 13-4078 
In Brasil, 30-6368 

in Canada. 3-766. 768; 14-8782; 18-4882; 

88-6946; 84-684^ 

In India, 7-1716: 16-4078 
in Mexico, 10-2443 
in Spain, 8-1963 
Hi west Indies, 83-6048 
kill storks, 8-1976 
see also France 

Frenoh-and-Baii^h, a game, 5-1113 
Froaoli and nolaa War, Kngllsh colonies dur¬ 
ing, 4-996 

in America, 4-898 ; 7-1841; 11-2784; 17-4656 
Washington during, 3-780 
rseaoh-Oaaadtaiis, history of, 80-6296 
party in Canada, 8-1271 
Fxsnoli Onloaa, in South America, 9-2426; 
18-4603: 83-6048 

Freadi langnogs, early use of, 8-2071 
in Quebec. 80-6296, 6301 
in Russia, 15-8798 

little picture-stories In, 9-3376: 10-2697; 
11-2928; 18-3174; 13-3336, 3382, 3471; 
14-3738; 18-4082, 4296; 17-4358; 18-4714 
object-lesson In, 19-6134 

picture-lesson, 13-3172, 19-4930; 80-6392; sec 
also Dining-room, etc., in French 
play In, 5-1300 
spoken in JOngland, 3-589 
stories In, 18-4787; 19-4973; see also ^Tisop, 
fables in French 
used in Bngland, 16-3936 
see also Story-Dictionary 
FxoBClunan, and Quaker, 4-1064 
Freneh BlTor, explored, 3-566 
French Somaliland, in Africa, 16-4308 
Fresco, paintings on'plaster, 17-l.'i90 
Fratworh, bracket of, 20-6253 
Frsjra, goddess of peace and plenty, 1-96; 8-466 
Freytag, anotav, Oerman writer, 13-3399 
Friar, in “ Canterbury Tales,” 15-3939 
Frlar-Urd, oriole resembles, 13-3153 
Friars, and St. Dominic, 15-4034 
wear sandals, 13-3106 
Fribourg, Swiss town, 18-2986 
Friction, aids walking, 14-3684 
and a stream, 19-4273 
and feet, 10-2472 
and lead-pencil marks, 15-4024 
and matches. 9-2428 
effect of, 3-694, 809; 13-3146, 3148-49 
generates heat, 10-2640 
of waves, 4-1081 
stops pendulum, 14-3572 
‘■Friday,” servant of Crusoe, 9-1222, 1229 
Friday, day of the crucifixion, 6-1289 
name of, 1-96; 8-466 
Fxledlaad, 8-2286 
Friend of tbo Fooploi see Marat 
Frlenda, religious sect, 89-6986 
Frlenda, unseen. 4-906 

who were not divided, 18-3071 
Friesland, laws of, 14-3542 
JPtlsss, or the Parthenon: see Parthenon, 
sculptures of 

on Temple of Apollo, 19-4171 
Frlgata-Urd, of the tropics, 7-1644-45 
Frlgatss, American ships-of-war, 18-3001, 3006 
Frlgga, Soandlnavlan goddess, 1-95 
Fringe of flag, 81-5498 
F^gluitis, a bird-family, 8-2346 
Frl9lims, In the Netherlands, 14-3641 
Frith, John, death of, 19-6094 
Frltlllary, a butterfly, 19-face 3011, 8020 
FrltlUary, a plant, 1^4949, 4962 
FroMshsx, Martin, explorer. 9-281; 81-5467 
Frock, for doll, 8-1101 
Frog, of horse, 83-6062 
Frog-hit, a plant, 19-4948 

Frog-footman, characters In “Alice in Wonder¬ 
land,” 19-8090 

Frog-hopper I see Cuckoo-spit 
Frog-oruUs, a j^ant, 17-4479 
“Frog Ftinea," authorship of, 6-1478 
Frogs, after lain, 1-166 

and tha fox. 18-4086 
and weather-telUng, 18-899S 


Frogs, boys and thck 8-2817 
commuiuehtton of, 81-5810 
development of, 14-8600 
do not cbaiwe, 10-2470 
ears of, 1-166 

electrical experiments with, 0>2t88 
flshlng-frog: see antfer-flsh 
hibernation of, 84-6374, 8876 
Jumping-frog. 89-6920 
made from circles, 0-1607 
problems concerning, 4-660; 0-1601 
protective devices of. 15^8468 
skeleton of. 10-2404 
skins for leather. 11-2884 
that became a prince, 8-1868* 
two, 18-3604 

who wanted a king, 3-603 
_ will not become another animal. 10-8470 
Frog-aplti sec Cuckoo-s^t 
FroisBart (dsan), history of, 3-778 
Frolic, ship, e-1398; 13-3008 
Front-de-Bcsnf, Bsglnald, 7-1864 
Frost, guarding fruit from, 3-662 
work uf, 10-2627; 19-4933 
Frost-Uts, chilblains form of, 9-2083 
treatment for, 19-6032 
Froth, insect-dwelling of, 13-3196 
Froth-fly s see Cuckoo-spJt 
Froth-hopperi see Cuckoo-nplt 
Frotts, nnnae, in story of Bnchanted Horse, 
4-973 

Fmotosst see Lovulose 
Fruit, and vegetables, 83-6992 
blossoms in winter, 10-2682 
care of, 17-4388, 4499 
cnnstruction of, 13-4134 
damaged by birds, 8-2112, 2113 
dried in (Irfck trade, 13-3240 
eating skin of, 38-5890 
how to keep it fresh, 16-3901 
insects Injurious to, 18-3204-05 
marking name on, 84-6281 
of Canova, 80-5382 
of marxipan, 14-3652 
of plants, 16-4205 
nut of drawing, 10-4926 
problem concerning, 8-491 
stains of, 81-5644 
stones inside of, 0-2083 
sugar in, 3-703-04 
taste of, 18-4816 
trees killed by aula, 11-2970 
where It comes from, 3-649 
Fruit-bat, of the tropics, 3-803 
see also Hats 

Fruit-forming, In Canada, 39-6780 
Frult-sugart see Devulosc 

Fry. BUsabetb, prison-reformer, 5-1329: 99-693< 
Fuchs (Beoahard), (lei man botanist, 80-6235 
Fuchsia, a plant, 3-617; 4-844; 14-3786: aO-622E 
varieties of, 80-6236 
Fudge, kinds of, 6-1251 
Fue( contains hydrogen, 5-1190 
for Are, 15-4016 
hydrogen makes best. 5-1244 
the best, 14-3773 
see also Jack, house of 
Fnsl-fbodsi see l-'ood, and its uses 
Fnsatra d’Oaoro, buttle o^ 17-4368 
Fngltlyc Slays Baw, In United States, 8-2048; 
13-3492 

Fugnes. of Bach, 13-3286 
Fmx, of Anjou, 8-1563 
FttU-MCk: see Football 
Fuller, Oeorge, American painter, 13-4260 
Fuller, Margaret, American writer, 3-2080 
Fuller, XhonuM, comment on Gotham, 13-4126 
Fulton, Bobsrt, and his steamboats, I-BO; 
6-1897; 10-2486-90; 18-8490 
inventions of, 11-2712 
submarine of, 33-6867 
Fulton's Folly, steamship, 10-2400 
Fundawantal OoustltutloaB, form of govern¬ 
ment, S-531 

Fpady, Bay of: 80-6886; 81-6644, 6646, 6647 
^des of, 1-224. 226 
Funsrol eustous, of Indians, 10-2678 
Funeral pyres, in India, «-l*9*^.^ 

Fungi, a group of plants, 10-48M-88 
FnngUB, cultivated by ante, U-89TS 
growth of fungi, 18-4089 
kills flies. 19-8201 
kills Insect-life,^19-8894 
Fuairns-dlsease, of fisin T^Tdl 
“^^1, of ship. 18-4eM 
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roaBy-tenc, Is a nerve, 10>2649; 14>3696: ia^4ais 
Pwr-beani eee Seals , _ 

raiMoe, for making Iron and steel, M-6889, 
6«»8, 6696 

of locomotive, 8-304 

Vanlss, Banrr, illustrated “Alice in Wonder- 
Iwid," 11-3963 

Fnsaltnn, cause of nlght-nolses, M-4817 
for doll, 7-1733. 1860 
makers of, 83-6172 
of boxes, 8-3036 
of Washington, 8-1392 
that saved the train, 19-4973 
-woods used for, 19-6034 
see also Box-fumlture 
Wov, character In “Faerie Queene,” 3-099 
Furs, from American colonies, 4-994 
In Russia. 18-3797 
of beaver, 3-680 
of coypu, 3-680 
of seals, 4-1076 
of Siberia, 14-3734 
same structure as hair, 1-166 
where they come from, 18-5071 
see also h'ur trade 
Favtliev India, natives of, 8-1930 
Fax trade, and development of new ouuntries, 
18-6072 

Dutch, in America, 8-538 
In America, 8-278 

In Canada, 1-230; 3-664, 666-68; 18-1831 
of France, 4-893 

organisation Of, 18-4836 * 

Fwv, Bergeant, and rioters, 18-4624 
Fnsse, and pea family, 18-4132, 4135 
Fasel-oll, Is alcohol, 7-1890 
Fast, and Outenberg, 14-3609, 3611 

FutBM, knowledge of, 81-5514 
Fntore, lEIngdom of, In “Blue Bird." 88-5839 
FFKo-aeti see Nets, for flsh 


" Cktherlansle Kani’’ see Ochiltree, Sdle 
OalMdel, and Schamyl, 18-8001 
Ohthrtal, Archangel. 18-3030, S.'IO; 88-5679 
Oades, an Island, 30-6186 
see also Cadis 

Oad-Slest see Ilot-flit.^, TTnrse-flies 
Oadsden Flag, oC Amem'a. 81-6492 
Oadsden Farehase, from Mexico, 13-319J 
Oads HIU, Dickens’ Home. 8-2327 
Oaello, Celtic language, 1-224, 8-4TT 
OaF, of ship, 18-3959; 18-4620 
Gage, Oeneral Thomas, British cominandor, 
4 ^ 998-99 

“ChUly the Tronbador toaohed his Guitar,” 
song, 14-3769 

Oatuborongli, Thomas, Kngllsh artist, 3-763, 
766 

pictures of, 3-767; 4-frontin.; 17-4591, 1596 
OiurfewL character In " Water BabieH," 
18-3839 

OalUBS see CallguU 

Giriahad, Sir, character In “ Table Roinwi,'' 
4-885 

Galata, part of Constantinople, 13-3241 
Golata arhUro, In Constantinople, 18-3241 
Galatea, and Pygmalion, 4-980 
“Oalat^” written by Cervantes, 80-5311 
Galba, Roman soldier. 3-638 
Gals, blows trees over, 4-921 
resting In, 15-4015 

OalMi, Greek doctor, 8-1593; 18-4626, 4638 
Oalaua, in Canada, 81-6612 
CMlela, province of Austria, 11-2895, 2904 
province of Spain, 18-3239, 3340 
Oracdaiia, in Canada, 81-6610; 88-6946 
GalUaa, In Palestine, 15-8866 

GaUlao. Sndfallltig balls. 14-8501 
and movement of earth, 17-4482 
apd pendulum, 14-2689 
and planets, 8-2394 
and sun-spots, 8-2089; 88-6906 
and thermometer 17-4896 
and vacuum. 18-3978 
and Venus, 11-2802 

Italian astronomer, 1-146; 8-818; 7-1878-79; 
8-1963 

Visited by Milton, 88-6078 
“—to In Latin, 18-3231 


G a llrtlu. AllMttt Amoctaan stategnuuir 10-2437. 

2439 

GaUaadet Group, by Freneh, lGi4670 
O^eouB, Spanieh, ^280; 17-4514: 8G-8042 


Oallary, the Whispering, 17-4682 
Galley, of a ship, 18-4820 


OaU-uas, behavior of, 10-2475 
OalUnnJlM, bMs, 8^2841 
egg of, 7-face 1766 
GaU-mltes, Injure trees, 18-2384 
OaU-nuts, for Ink, 18-8479 
Galls, on oaks, 10-2476 
Galops, rapids, 83-8123 
Oaltou, aur Franols, comment on Dead Bea, 
89-5814 

experiments with whistles, 18-4872 
Gam^ Anls^ Italian scientist, G-2t61, 2186 
OalvestOB, city In Texas, 88-6713; 83-5982 
medical school at, 17-4672 
Gama, Vaseo da, discoveries of, 1-06; 18-4302 
Oambetta (X«ou), statue of. In Paris, 81-6636 
Gamboge, a color, 10-2090 
Game, dogs and, 84-6326 
pig that retrieved, 81-6610 
Oiuae-birds, various, 0-2341 
“ Oame-ooKni ” see Sumter, Thomas 
Games, an amusing word-game, 18-2994 
and the body, 18-3181 
ball-games for the garden. 6-1603 
blindfold. 18-5035 
flreslde, 1-253; 8-2143; 18-4931 
for a Chrletmae party, 88-6919 
for boys, 19-6122 

for children’s garden party, 13-4292 

for out-of-doors, 14-3642 

meaning for children, 14-3691 

of Colonial children, 4-965 

of cup-and-ball, 83-6170 

of Egyptians, 18-4849 

of Greece. 30-6201, 5200, 6208 

of Tndianh. 11-2782 

of making rhymes, 81-5444 

of stlckerchlef, 14-3663 

of thinking, 81-6564 

of what Is wrong? 80-6252 

Olympic, 7-1819 

out-door, 14-3666 

out-door, for boys, 15-3966 

played with doiuinoes, 15-4044 

played with hoops, 15-4040 

proverb, 80-6354 

represented by pictures, 81-5163 

Itoman, 80-5278 

some favorite garden, 5-1096 

to be played In the nursery, 10-3589 

to be played out-of-doors, 3-618, 736 

to play at a paity, 5-1303; 8-1938 

to play In the hay-fleld, 18-4203 

to play on a train, 18-2995, 83-6078 

to play on the beach, 18-5121 

to play with atlas, 13-3321 

to play with marbles, 19-6132 

twenty ways of uoiintlng-out, 6-1604 

what is it? a game, 10-2623, 2688; 81-5449 

what-ih-its-name'' a game, li-28l2, 3876 

where 1« It? ii game, 9-2362; answers, 

10-2523 

who uro these people? 17-4384 
wlw IS It? a gume, 10-3,>8S; 11-2720 
with corks, 83-6163 
with date stones, 93-6102 
with music, 19-3117 
with skittles, 93-6168 

see also Ball-games, Things to Make and to 
Do, and Individual names of games 
Gump. Xrs., character of Dickens, t-fSlO 
GumuA Savia, a slnging-mOiiter, 1-197 
Ganges Mlrn, in India, 8-1631-82, 1688; 7-1719: 
81-6416 

Gangrene, of wounds, 18-4634; 84-0306 

Oanneti, birds, 7-1844-40 

Oanolda, bony fishes, development of, 14-8680 

Oonymede, Tennysoji's, 7-1688 

Gap, FUiU^ thm, a gama 8-018 

Gap, town In France, 3-794 

Gar, the short-nosed, 10-2701 

Ganges, and smoking. 88-IS762 

Ganu, Xeansl, slne^g-teacher, 84-0806 

Ghtrde, of Marseilles, 8-2882 

Garde irattanalet see Guard, National, of Frsiicu 

Gaiden-oltlM, building. 11-2908 

iGmaneFs Paughter^ by Tennyson, 88-6036 
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plotare bjr TltUn, 

OudwMi Camp-Fire OlrV, «aifxi« fer, M-aTSS 
flowm of tne. ao-fia27 

for iDvallde. 98-6080 

g amea for, (1-1096 : 6-1608 
aagfnv wdena of Babylon, 19-4969 
bow the nther dlvld^ 16-2688, 2688 
of Heaperlde& 4-1062 
of Pompeii. £{-6229 
tools for, 1-249 
SSooloadcal, 1-14 

see also Uttle carden, month by month. 
Vegetable garden 
OaMea-sea^ making a, 19-8214 
COardea da Itol, Kasi aee Swlaa Guards 
Oudlner, Ooleaal, In “Waverley," 0-1499-1600 
Oarfleld, Famaa JL, as president, 9-2878, 2382 
assassination of, 13-8488-93 
Oatlhaldl (Joamb), Italian patriot, 1-131, 
T-1668C 19-8086 

Ctartna^ character In “Old Curiosity Shop," 
11—2773 

ChUBSt, precious stone, 94-6877, 6379, 6382-83 
Oaronaa, river In France, 8-2418, 2422 
Oantok, Bavld, os song-wiiter, 14-8766 
couplet on Goldsmith, 7-1762 
^mllsh actor, 10-26{9; 16-4167; U-4726-27 
OatiUKia, William £loyd, American abolitionist, 
8-2043; 18-3491 

, and model of steamboat, 
ChMMMggnSj^Ohlsf dnstleo, and Prince Henry, 


_IS, a people In France, 9-2424 

OasSB, and heat, 8-1244-45: 17-4393 
and water, 9-875, 619; 14-3686 
as elements, 9-1318 
before earth, 13-3508 

behavior of molecules and atoms, 14-3680; 

33-6898 

characteristics of. 16-3977, 8084 

cohesion of, 3-668 

diffusion of, 17-4486 

early stage of earth, 9-324; 13-8608 

form of matter, 4-861 

gas called flre-damp, 4-839 

gas makes balloon rise, 9-420; 6-914-16 

generated by gunpowder, S-2244 

fllumlnatlng, 9-1432 

in air, 4-956; 8-1160-61; 90-6294 

In blood, 6-1597 

in coal, 19-2638 

In flames. 4-917-18, 957; 9-2846. 2248 

In guns, 93-6149 

in kettle, 4-913 

In nebulae, 11-2842, 2844 

In rocket, 90-6291 

lU spectrum, 11-2741 

Injurious to health. 7-1806 

kinetic theory of, 13-3487 

liquefied, 16-4086 

or body, 6-1429, 1461 

of boiling liquids, 10-4273 

of breath, 9-826: 6-2248-48 

of burning candle, 14-3681 , 

of sun, 8^090 

or vapors, 13-8390 

urasBure of, 8-1589 

aneclflc gravity of, 18-8828 

three wonderful, 0-1248 

thrown off earth, 6-1591 

see also Coal-gas, Laughing-gas, Natural-gas 
<l w9 a m s> Uue mud yellow, 7-1878 
colder Inside than out, 7-1879 
_ mpres things, 18-4688 

OasUffbti, and colors, 17-4878 
nmanfacturs ofl 9^16 
using of, 3-664^7 
OMOttM. and Ares, 891-6768 
and motor-cars, 7-1787 
and petndeum. 1^2680 
m crt^e ^^6-4169 
i, Cartier ax, 3-664 



- ^19-8666 

«ju^ Madeline of the fort/^l 
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1004, i96i, 1008 

“ Ctetes hS^Phelps, 8-2100 

gbJSwajrdTttjs Vert, at J^sas City, 33-6712 
Oa^ersi howjM.mske, 9-490 
ChttUag, 'Im MMui*di and machine gun, 

Qattoma to ia, statue hjr. 19-4172, 4176 
Oatna, tugtoat, 

tetuB Sam, and the Panama Canti, 91-6692 
Oatua Sske, la Panama, 91-6597, 6600 
Oatna Sooks, la Panama Canal, 91-6697, 6600 
Oanobos, herdsmen, 18-4692, 4610; 90-6864 
Oaugamalai see Arbela, battle of 
Oange, of railway, 10-8476 
Oau, St., Irish mlBSlona». 91-6662 
Oaul, and the Oermaas, 10-8660 
comment on, 8-2416 
gold In, 9IK6818 
history of, 8-2067; 8-2347 
kings of, chauacters In “Table Round.” 4-881 
see also France, history of 
Oaala, and Dipper, 13-8374 

and Rome, 8-676; 14-3694; 90-6874, 6278, B8S( 
Oanss, ship, 91-6469 

Oaatama, founder of Buddhism, 19-8023 

Oauss, In safety-lamp, 16-4809 

OaTsstoa, Plsn, kln^s favorite, 8-771, 778 

OaTli4 a reptile, 6-1218 

Gay, goha, poems: see Poetry Index 

OiWii^Tndtw, character la " Dombey & Son,'* 

flaselles, capturing, 94-6244 
Qe, the earth, 8-2249 
Osai TaaitenXj 17-4347 
Seats, king of the; see Hygdao 
Oebel-Tarllt.Beo Gibraltar 
Osoko, a lisard, 5-1211 
flying, 6-1212 

Ossss, origin of domestic, 9-1667. 1665-66 
sacred, of Rome^ 14-8594; 80-6274 
who kept guard of Rome, 3-676 
Oalranger Fjord, In Norway, 14-3669 
Oelsmsr, oak of, 16-4031 
Gelatin: see Isinglass 
Oelest, the faithful dog, 80-5385 
OelUe, caandet see Claude Ls>rralne 
4}«xnliil, a constellation, 10-8642 
Gem of gems: see Sapphire 
Gams, and aluminum. 10-2680 
electricity and, 9-2162 
for magnifying glass, 0-2221 
the king and the queen of, 84-6380 
see also Stones, precious 
Ctaaappe, Napoleon at, 13-3500 
Gensrsl Grant, ship in “Round the World," 
18-4916 

Osascals, of France, 8-2076 
titles of, 3-789 

4>«smtor, for electricity, 11-2716; 84-6862 
Oensraton, for gas, 3-418 
“ Oensrogllw," by ISdgeworth, 14-2621 
OeneslB, ana Babylonian tablets, 13-4967 
Geneva, Swiss town, 19-2992 
OsMva, Rake, In Swltserland, 19-29S0, S982* 
2984 

OsnsvliTS, saved Parln 9-2847 
Osnlstas, care of, 14-3786 
Genoa, Gulf of, 1^8074 
Genoa, Italian sea-port, 11-2787; 19-8078, 
8086-87, 8190; 17-4359 
Oensflelsoh, Johni see Gutenberg, John 
Gentians, plants, 16-4136; 18-6090 
Osntllss, and the Jews, 94-6832 
“GentlemaB’s MagaslBe,’' and Johnson, 38-4727 
Geologists, what they are, 3-2081 
Osology, exhibit of, 33-6832 

8cle&s of. 4-868; 3-2249; 11-8918 
GspphiUtf, a centipede, 13-8867 
GeWffe, Bt., and dragon, 1-219; 4-978 
character in “Faerie Queene," 3-697-99. 701 
cross of. 4-1048: 6-1289; 8-1961; 9-2864; 9&-64»2 
htotory of, 9-2364 
gtatue by Donatello. 11U2787, 2796 
Qgotgs XL King of Bngland, accession of, 14-8796 
and Lady Nlthsdale, 9-2886 
and Steue, 18-4726 
as elector of Hanover, 14>2660 
reign of. 8-1113; 7-1865 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Oeomro TL king of Bngland, etaaraeter In 
“Henry Bsmond," 18-8814 
death of, 17-4666 ^ 

Georgia named for, G-6SS 
reign of, 6-1114 
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OMttfc m, Idne of Eni^Iand, and Amerloan 
colonleH. 4-996. 998; 5-1114-15; 5-1889 
and Canada, 16-4079 
made i^eace 'with France, 17-4666 
etatuee, 4-1002; 15-6008 
watch of, 50-6178 

Oeo^^e^ZT^ king of Ehigland, and Henry ItuaMll, 

and his queen, 18-4688 
lived In Carlton House, 5-1262 
reign of. 5-1116 

OeoMre T, King of England, ancestry of, ia-3184 
and Delhi, &1C36 
In India, 7-1712, 1716 
reign o£ 5-1120 

Oeosge Z, king of Greece, 14-3660 
Oeovge of Senmark and Steele. 16-4726 
Oeosge PealMdy OoUege for Teaekers, In Ten¬ 
nessee, 53-6962 
Oeorrotowa, S. O.. 7-1688 
Oeorgia, cotton manufactures of, 10-2684 
description of, 53-6958 

during Kevolutloii, 4-998, 1006-07; 8-1 SHI, 

flower of, 55-6816 
gems from, 54-6379 

history of, 5-274;^ 7-1826; 9-2377; 16-3860 
marble of, 10-2680 
peaches in, 3-649 

secession of. 6-2044; 13-3492; 53-5057 
Oeor^ (kingdom of), added to iiusala, 14-.'I728 
Ososgla, ship, 8-2062 

OMrglaa Bay, out of I,ske Huron, 83-6120 • 

“Oeerglos," of Virgil, 50-6308 
Oeralat, and Enid, 8-1988 

Oeraldla, Iiord, character In " Antlnimry.” 7-1670 
OesaatiuaB, cultivation of, 3-617; 4-841; 5-1008; 
14-3664; 15-3903 
family of plants, 17-4362 
origin of, 50-3228 
varieties of. 16-4126; 50-6233 
wlli 15-3066 

wsraraBUassoen, character In “Cloister and the 
Hearth,'* 16-4076 

Oesardsea, Qexard, ehaiaotcr In " Cloister and 
the Hearth,’’ 16-4069, 4076 
Oermaades-speedwell, a plant, 17-4351 
Oen&Bii Bast Africa, a colony, 11-2771; 18.4308 
Oennaa Bmplret see Germany 
“Ctannaa norenee:" bee Dresden 
Ossmaala, a monument, 11-2768 
Oemaailoiis, nephew of Tiberius, 8-687 
Oenaans, In America, 5-531; 7-1832; 8-2102 
In Brazil, 80-5371 
in Canada, 14-3732; 55-6946 
In Gaul, 8-2068 
In Iberian Peninsula, 13-3938 
in Italy, 15-8082 
In Switzerland. 15-2986 
In the Antarctic, 81-6469 
see also Germany 

Ctasnan sUver, an alloy, 7-1888; 53-6093 
Oetaaa BontbweBt Afrleo, colony of, 16-4308 
Oemaatowm battle of, 4-1006 
Oemaans, Btskop, and GenovlOve, 9-2347 


^_Vest Afilea, a colony. 11-2771 

Oenuay, alcohol and children in, 81-6440 
and cornflowers, 7-1705; 58-5816 
and France, 9-2289-90 
and Gustavus Adolphus, 14-8663, 3666 
and Morocco. 8-2426 
and Samoa, 9-2166 
animals of. 3-808 
as It Is to-day, 11-2761 
beet-sugar In. 3-708 
beginnings oi^ 10-2649 
blrui-nite> 7-1666 
Bundesrat, 10-2600 
city ownership In, 11-2908 
colonies of, 11-2772 
costumes, of, 13-3434 
cutlery aadT 16-4801, 4802 
disease In, 11-2801-02 
duchies of, 10-2668 
early history, 13-8888 
emperors of, 7-1668; 10-8666 
empire of, 10-2698-2600 
flsherles of, 18-3841 
flag of, 7-1668; 61-6494 
folk-lore of, 6-1478 
folk-songs of: see Poetry XOdex 
forestry In, 55-6811 
government of, 10^2600 

C uns of, 8a«6148 

Istory Of, 5-202; 10-8648; ay«4666 


Oommay, In Africa, 18-4208 
In Turkey and Bulgaria, 16-8247 
Jews in, 54-6334, 6238 
lead In, 10-2680 
legends of, 5-870 
legislature ot, 10-2600 
making 10-2693 
map of, l(>-2692 
national song of, 14-8772 
northern states, 10-2698 
population of, 11-2770 
power of ruler, 6-1434 
Reichstag, 10-2600 
Homan church In, 10-2662 
rye In, 5-1132 
bculpture of, 11-2769 
silkworms In, 7-1829 
Bouth German staftes, 10-2698 
troops In France, 0-2280 
tvalnut-plantlng In, 14-3748 
see also Franco-Prusslan War, Germans, 
Thirty Years’ War, etc. 

Qezms, and Infectious diseases, 4-817; 16-4018 
B., his picture of Colosseum, 

Oeroalaio. Arab slave, 53-6022 
Oersan, In Switzerland, 55-6847 
Oertmde, queen of Denmark, Shakespearian 
character, 5-149 

OeiyoB, n giant, 13-8374; 50-5186 
OesncT, Dr. Abraltaai, and kerosene, 3-669; 

16-1166 

Oessler, tyrant, 7-170,1 

“Oesta Bomanorum,” stories from, 51-5665 
Gettysburg, battle of, 8-2060-61 
Gettysburg, Addrsss at, by Lincoln. 3-778 
Geyser Basins, In Tellowstone Park, 3-584 
Geysers, In Iceland, 14-3658 
In Yellowstone Park, 3-684 
what they are, 13-3254 
Ghee, kmd of butter, 53-6102 
Ghent, city ii< Belgium, 14-3639, 3542, 3544, 3646 
Ghent, Treaty of, and peace, 3-769; 6-1400; 
10-2437; 13-3490 

GhlbeUlnes, Florentine faction, 11-2787; 15-3080 
Ghiberti, Borenso, Italian sculptor, 11-2788-87, 
2794: 16-1173 

Ghlssh, pyramids of, 53-0180 
Ghost, character In '* Hamlet,*’ S-U9 
Ghost, reality of, 18-3225 
Ghosts, characters In ’* Blue Dlrd,” 59-6838 
char.icters In ’‘Christmas Carol,’’ 9-3196, 

2199, 2200, 2202 
Ghost-writing, 88-6923 

Ghnihas, natives of India, 7-1730, 16-4081 
Gloeosa, Ginseppe, Italian writer, 50-6315 
Glan't, a geyser, 3-587 

Giant Despair, chai.icter In “nigrim’s Prog¬ 
ress.” 6-1184, 1186 

Giantess, geyser in Yellowstone, 3-687 
Giant ZCountalns, Jn Germany, 10-2594; 11-2766 
Giants, and Jack the Giant-killer, 7-1810 
Cyclops, 1-75 
giant and boy. 3-726 
giant of Ihe ptak, 8-24(13 
giant wltli thrm golden hairs, 4-1077 
of Burg Nledeck, S1-S47J 
Thrym, 1-94 

see also Gog and Magog 

Glantr Canse'way, In Euroi>e, 15-4873; 90-6360 
Glhhon, Bdward, English writer, 18-4728, 4786, 
4727-30 

silhouette of, 81-5641 
CHbbon, capture of, 84-G244 

man-llke ape, 3-627-28; 15-8131 
GiheonlteS) massaored by Saul, 85-6916 
Gibraltar, apes of, 8-629 

fortress of, 13-3337, 8389, 3346: 15-4307.08 
Straits of, and Hercules, 18-420|; 80-6186 
Gibson (John), English sculptor, 1^4174 
GUUUnasB, and seml-clrcular canals, 18-3990 
cause of. 13-3613 

Gideon, Biblical character, 84-6380 
Gig, a vehicle, 83-6066 
CHlbert, Six Snmshrw, and America, 8-281 
and llalelgh. M-64d9: 84-6271 
character In "Westward HoT" 14-3716 
Gilbert, 'WUllua, English scholar, and elec- 

trlclty. 8-2161 ^ ^_ 

GlUer, IBlchara Watson, poems: see Poetry 
Index • 

Olios, character In “Cloister and the Heortli,** 
16-4069 

ebaraoter In "OUt« TwtsV’ M^666 
GUgamoOh, Assyrian hero. 16-4967 
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OlUaka. Siberian tribe, 15-9803 
OlU, WUtos Ifa, end achool-republlc, 34-6890 
SlJl-»>oliaa, of flsta, 15-4000 „ , 

CHUlatt, character In “Toilers of the Sea,' 
10-4226 

OlU-aati Bee Nete, for fish 
OlUot, Joaapli, t>enB of, 13-3484 
QlU-na-over-ilM-noiiBai see dround-lvsr 
Ollla, flcdoiaen, onaracter In “Pombey & Son," 
10-2667 

fflUa, false sill, T-1886 
of amphlblana 5-1209, 1214-16 
of eraoB, 10-2612 

of fishes, 9-878; 4-917: 5-1209. 1214-15; T-1886; 

0-2410; 14-3666, 8781; 15-4000 
of funerl, 10-4882 
OUl-sUtB, of fish, 15-4000 
OUlarfiower, the stock, 80-6284 
Oiinlst, use o^ 8-384 
Olnfisr, from West Indies, 83-6048 
mid, flowers of, 11-2882 
CHooondo, Fza Olovuml, Venetian architect, 
5-1170 

OloralOBe, Italian artist, 5-1174, 1178 
Olottdk Italian artist, 5-1178; 11-2787-88, 17-4690, 
4592 

Olpsy-glsl, of Russia, 15-3799 
aips|^iBoa, injurious Insect, 18-3196, 3206; 

Olpsprort, a plant, 10-4965-66 
airaffe, an animal, 1-162; 4-1018-16 
oapturlnK the, 84-6240, 6244 
neck of. 10-2467 
spots of, 13-3148 
young: of, 81-5666 

CHcalda, Moorish prayer-tower, 13-3342, 3347 
Olrardon HPranoou), French sculptor, 10-4174 
airar^ti^^asoroeB, nis picture of Columbs, 

Olvders, moved by masneta 81-6627. 6629 
Oirdla, of Huipolyte, 13-3374; 30^5186 
of Venus, 1^1710 
Olri, a brave. 8-1955 
girls In Colonial times, 18-3120 
life of Indian, 1-18 
presents for a, 19-4926 
puBsle concerning girls. 1-110 
who nursed her dolls, 17-4384 
who saw the tsar, 10-2446 
who sold her haln 18-4027 
see also Blue-birds, Camp-Fire Girls 
“ OUrl X Isft bshlad ms,” parting song, 14-3768 
Olronds, mouth of the Garonne, 0-2418 
OlrondlnB, political party, 18-4105-06, 4108 
aisbomo, Thomas, poems: see I’oetry Index 
CMssb, pyramids of, 18-4843, 4848 
Olssard, of birds, 8-2363 
OJoa, ship, 81-6460 
OlaolSTS. Alpine, 18-2982 

forming of, 10-2531; 15-3905 
in New Zealand. 6-1487, 1400 
in Norway, 14-3659, 3662 
movements of, 13-8260 
picture, 8-431 

prehistoric of United States, 1-14-15 
Oladlatozs, Roman, 11-2940: 80-6276, 6278 
Gladlotas, cultivation of, 6-1619; 7-1863, 90-5230, 
6287 ^ 

Oladstoaoj William Bwart, Rngllsh statesman, 
10-6037 

CHafsr, Anostts voa, romance of, 14-3772 
Olamls Oas^ camouflage before, 13-3608 
Olaads, adrenal gland, 33-8014 
ductless, 88-6014 
for halr-oll, 8-1982 

of the body. 0-1461. 1464, 1687; 15-3829 
of the bowel. 0-2886 

of the skin, 8-1928; see also Sweat glands 

of the stomach, 0-2364 

salivary, 8-2172; 88-6904 : 83-6014 

that produce muous, 0-2884, 2866 

thyroid gland, 83-8018 

see also Kidneys, Liver, etc. 

CHasiPW, Wlsa, American writer, 8-2101 
Oloogow, and gas-lights, 8-687 
dlSM, and electrldW, 0-2162-85 
bending of, 16-4278 
breaking of. 4-1086; 8-1418 
for Imitation Jewels, 84-6878 
in the United States, M-2682 
In Tellowstone Park. 8-688 
made by Venetians, 8-1168 

•H.I. 

mending. iak429t 


Glass, penetrated by light waves. 14-S780 
seeing through, 5-1284 
stained, Ln.ftege and. 18-4281 
substanoss that scratem 18-8280 
transparency of, 10-2064 
OUssUotiw* work of, 8-1284 
Olasses, musical, xr»4488 
see aleo Bye-«Miss 
Olass-caclM, a llsard, 5-1211. 1218 
Olaccwnki^ In BuropK 0-1268 
OUscwcvt, a plantT 804212. 5815 
Olats, history of, 17-4684 ^ 

Olou, Della Robbla’ei, 11-2797 
of China, 17-464^ 4647-48 
" Olcaaecsi!'' picture, by Millet, 0-2419 
“Glebe," by Meunler, 10-4174 
Glen, WlUlam, song-wiiter, 14-8770 
OlenaUcB, Oowtesc of, character In "Antl- 
quary,” 7-1670 

Olondowcr, Owen, Welsh hero, 1-128 

“Glengrarcy Beys,” by Connor, 10-431? 

Glenaagnoioli, in “ Waverley." 0-1499 

OUdevs, form of flyliut-machine, 1-174-76 

Globe, views of, 7-1767 

Olobe-fleta, poisonous, 10-2609-10 

Olotas-flowss, a plant, 18-4761 

Globe Theal^ Shakespeare and, 81-5678, 5680 

Olobs-fUstU, a plant, 80-6229, 6286 

Olomis, meaning of. 17-4372 

OlOTlaaa, character In "Faerie Queene," 3-697 

Glory of tbs amow, a plant, 80-5280 

Olosmn^ OUbort, character In “ Guy Mannerlng,” 

Oloaalaa|_ the tsetse-flies, 18-3203 < 

Glostsr, Sari of, Shakespearian character, 8-842 
Glottlsi see Voice-box 

aioncester. Slohard, itnke ofi see lUchcwd XII. 
of England 

Olonoester, Mriand, fairy horn-cup near, 8-1895 
Glonoester (iSss), fishing at, 10-2502, 80-6872 
seaport, 16-9843 

Glovar, Oatharlns, In " The Pair Maid of Perth," 
8-1496 

Glovar, Ooorgo W., married Mary Baker, 18-8121 
OlovoB, bag from, 83-8070 
case fur, 8-1250 
fairy’s: see Foxglove 
folks: see Foxglove 
for baseball, 80-6248 
glove and the knight. 81-6477 
mending, 14-3666 
Glow-lamp, electric, 3-668 
Glow-worm, a beetle, 13-3298-09 
In bird’s nest, 88-5762 
flight of. 1-166; 5-1191; 81-6478 
OlnOk, In "King of the Golden River," 0-1439. 
_ 1627 , 

OlnooBS, Is grain-sugar, 3-704 
Gins, containing rubber, 88-6785 
from cod, 94-6294 
use of, 5-1360 

OlnmsBi see Beales of grass 
Glnttoai see Wolverine 
Olyptodon, armor of, 1-60; 14-3870 
ChiawMktolMr, a bird, 8-2348 
Gnats, injurious insects, 18-3199 
wings of, 9-2335 
OnslBS, variety of rock, 80-6360 
Onomss, catching a thief, 8-2181 
Gnns, capturing, 94-6244 
Goalsi see Football 
Goar, at., and Rhino people, 16-4238 
Ooat-bslr, use of, 11-2837 
Goatherd, of Swltserland, 88-5847 
^at Island, in Niagara, 3-690 
Goat-moth, an Insect, 18-3011. 8014, 3018 
Goats, age of, 0-2360 
sad soo animals, 84-6242, 6244 
Brahman and the, 83-6133 
carrlM Malta fever, 11-2801 
denuded.Mediterranean shores, 83-6001 
goat and the fox. 13-3370 
goat and the lion, X3-8604 

S oat In a mase, 81-6458 
I ston, 1-161; 7-1910 
mad? Rom a pear. 88-6741 
of Bedoulne, n-8098 
on Alps, 8M84S, 6846 
shadow-picture of goat, 90-6863 
skin for leather. 10-2686; 11-2884; 18-8105 
varieties of, 8-4d8-ll 
why kept In stables, 1-215 
Wild, In Canada, 1-232: 81-5661 
Ooal^heard, a plant, 15-4013; 10-4136 
Ooatinoksr, why nightjar is called. 1-216 
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OoU. desert of. ia>3128; ie-4121; 

83-<097, 6100. 6104 
Ooblla Ke&d. 3-583 
see also Hoodoos 

"OoMln aUrkeV’ by Bossett], 33-6086 
OoUlnSf characters In " The Chimes,” 3>8288 
houses of the, 1-264, 266; 3-2873 
In story, B-1362; 8-2403 
in the Kold-mlne, 8-367 
see also Music 

"Oed." In "INiradlse Lost.” 83-B679 
works of, 3-1448 

Oodaye^ Btyer, in India, 8-1633 
Ctoddess, and the tree, 16-4866 
Cto-deyll, for cleaning pipes, 16-4169 
Oodfrey, character In "Lohengrin,” 31-6661 
Oodftey of BoaUloni crusader, 3-1661, 1566; 
15-3860 

flodlya. Body, and Coventry, 30-5226 
aodmother, fairy, 3-798 
Oods, models of Bgyptlan, 18-4844 
of the Germans, 10-2649 
"Ood Saye the Idiid,” Bngllsh song. 14-3786, 
8771 

Oodn^ed, ship, 3-522 
MQodimow, Boris,” by Pushkin, 30-6314 
OodwlB, Basl, and Sdward the Confessor, 3-472 
CtoesobMien, in Switzerland, 33-5847 
Ooetliala, OoL George Vr., built Panama Canal, 
1-84; 81-6598 

Ooetlu, Johaan W., German writer, 13-3393, 
3396-97; 30-5307. 5313 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Ocw sad Kagog, London giants, 8-1864 
Oo&a, a colli^ 15-4052 
Oolab Xhan, Indian servant, 18-4800 
Ooleoada, city in India. 8-1632 
tombs of klnas of. 8-1637 
Gold, alloys of, 7-1888 
a metallic element, 0-1310-17; 8-1586 
and Midas, 38-5683 
and Spaniards, 3-274 
and sulphur, 7-1792 
dust of, magnifled, 8-2336 
early search for American, 3-621 
fooVs, and Jamestown. 8-522 
for coins, 17-4374 
for handles, 18-4805 
for pens, 13-3481: 88-6876 
for pins, 18-6001 
from Brazil, 30-5370 
furnished by colonies, 4-994 
history of gold-mining, 30-6317 
in Alaska, 8-2148-49; 18-4068, 4061-62; 
80-5319 

in AustraUa, 8-1369-70. 1372-74; 18-4081 
in British Oulan% 33-6048 
in California, 7-1846-47: 13-3492 
in Canada, 31-6544, 6648, 6612; 38-5780; 

83-6092-93: 84-6296 
in Mexico, 17-4400 
in Now Zealand, 8-1490 
in Philippines. 8-2162 
in nuBsia, 15-3798 
in sea, 10-2661 

In South America, 18-4604, 4606 
occurrence of, 1^4111 
of Upsall Castle, 8-1996 
poisonous? 3-1686 
production of, 10-2678 
problem concerning, 3-736 
Balelgh and. 81-6412-13 
specific gravity of, 15-3828 
value of, 6-1586 
see also Klondike, gold In 
Gold Coast, of Africa, 80-6319 
Ooldoa, riot at, 18-4624 

••Goldon Ago," painting, by La Pbrgo, 16-4221 
•• Goldon BuU,” a decree, 11-2900; 31-6664 
«GoldSAgBoiidi^ ^ Yonge, 11^2627 
Golden Boods, Book ofi see Tables of Contents 
"Golden Blooeo,” by GrUlparser, 13-3898 
Golden Btoooo, quest of the, 1-203; 30-5818 
Golden Gnte, entrance to San Francisco Bay, 
5-1180 

Goldon-Oats Oaften, In Tellowstone Park, 3-686 
Goldsn Gats Guk, In San Francisco, lilb'2689 
Ooldsn Bind, ship. 3-280 

Ooldea Born, arm of the Bosphorus, 18-8186-86; 
IS-Sm, 8244 

Qoldsn Xsani see Medina 
^^S|£^n UMted'ste^A'^lil&dlO, 5216; 
state oWof^ SMSld 


Ooldflaeli. a bird. r-fB«o 1762; 8-2104, 2112; 
8-2360; 13-3468 
and thlstlOA 16-4208 
egg of. 7-faoe 1760, 1760 
nest of, 33-6746 
Gold-Hell, a carp, 10-2706-06 
how to care for, 7-1789 
OoMUoOks, and the golden crown, 18-6113 
In sto^ of three bears, 8-1201 
Gold-leaf, beaten out, 80-6819 
Gold-mine, goblins In, 3-867 
Gold Monntains, In Canada, 88-6778 
Mountalnsi nee Altai Mountains 
Gold roll, pay in Canal Zone, 81-6698 
Goldsboro, Sherman at, 8-2064 
Gold^^'G^ Oliver, comments upon, 15-3622; 

Bn^Ush^ author, 7-1746, 1762; 18-4157; 18-4727 

epitaph on Burke, 18-4100 
poems: see Poetiy Index 
Goid-threaA a plant, 11-2882 
Golf, for bws and girls, 18-8211 
see also Field-golf 
Golf-Unks, plan of, 18-3211 
GoUatk, and Pavla, 84-6284 
Gomes, Joan Tlnoaata. president of Venezuela 
18-4604 

Gondola In Venice, 8-1171 
"Gondwers," by Sullivan, 13-3293 
Gonerll, Shakespearian character, 3-641 
Gong, stopplnK sound of, 14-3774 
Gonsalo, SbaRespearlan character, 3-330 
"Good Comrade,” by Uhland, 18-3396 
Good Frtday, celebrated as holiday, 17-4470 
Good G^ roeti see Whitman, Walt 
Good Bom Cape of, in Africa, 8-1630; 31-5606 
Goodlot, mr,, a schoolteacher, 4-965 
GoodA Colonial trade In, 4-993, 996 
Goodwill, (‘haraoter In "Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
8—1 127 

Goodwin, Albert painter, his picture of wrecked 
Armada, 4-868 

GooMtoj^Bev. B annlb al , and camera-films, 

Goodwin itanda. off Bnglond, 18-1017 
Goodyear, Charus, ana machine for shoes, 
11-2717 

and rubber, 11-2114; 33-6794 
sowing-machine of, 13-3106 
Goodyear WoXt Bowing Kaelilns, for shoes, 

18—3103 

Gooma, and a bear-hunt, 8-1956 
ChiOM, age of, 8-2360 
in race, 18-4612 
shadow-picture, 3a-6868 
sign of, 18-4846 
with the golden eggs, 18-8878 
OooseborrlOB, fruit, 8-649, 660; 13-332.1; 18-4136; 
18-4760, 4763 

Goosefoot faaiUy, of plants, 18-4212 
Ooose-gin, princess who became. 11-2944 
Gooso-ma r p h, a game, 10-2590 
Oooso-qnlUa, for pens, 18-3479 
Oophsn see Pocket-gopher 
Gordon, General Charles G,, and th* Sudnn. 
16-4306 

^ Statue of, by Ford, 18-4182 
^rdon, Charles W., Canadian author. 16-4827 
Oord^ Banlsl BOnor, principal of Queen's 
triuTerslty, 81-5403 

Gordon, Frsnoes Isabella, posed as oherub, 
6-frontls. 

Gordon, liord Geoivs, charaoter In “ Bamaby 
Budge,” 11-2779 

OoMon, Geor ge F., and printing-presses, 14-8614 
Gord^ Bord WlUlaa, father of lances, 

^ 8-frontls. 

Bordon Arms, In ” Guy Mannerlng," 6-1685 
Gordon CoUegfe, at Khartoum, 18-4306 
Oorgao, Br. W. C„ and Canal Zone, 81-6696 
OoMon, lm»lna^ monster. 1-217, 218; d-lQSl 
" Gmwn's mHoJ* authorsUp of. 8-1431 
an aiie. 8-525-87; 18*8131; 18>S6e6: 

teelAoL 18-8272 

OosbawlL a blM of pre^ T-1899-1900; 18>St88 
Oonel m Bt. Foba, transuted iiy Bed«, 17-4482; 
18-4791 

"Oj^BwdWs BaBa,” byj^gsrtuf, 88-8215 
Oota CuM, In Sweden. 14-3650 
Qetoli, V. On his painting, ” Tlie Hair of all the 
Ages,” SB-frontls, ^ . 

mauvalse rsontatiMI di^ 18>475T 


; __ 

wise fools of; 1841 
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OottiralMnVi Swedish port, Id^addO 
Oothlo, In art. ie>417a 
OotUo 4ieid e , In liMmatb Cave. B>M08 
Gtotbs, and France 10^(60 
and Rome, MS6; dklld?: lO-aSdO; U-2841; 

18*3074: 80-6276. 6282 
at GhUone, l«*26fi0 
In Iberian Peninsula, U>*83S8 
Oonjoa, foaau French eouwor, 16-4178 
Oonjon, a flab, 10-2709 

Oenl^ aiv Rnuuds OwrmllUM, conception of 
John Bull, 6-8868 

Oenld, Wannah nan, poems: see Poetry Index 
Qpnnod (Ohules rS, oomposer, 16-8894 
Oonsdi see Loofah 

Oonsfand, friend of Napoleon. 6-1330 
Oowpm, Domlniana de, and Fort Carolina, 

OovemmoBt, and Conffress, 6-1390 
kinds of, 6-1438-34 
positions In, 13-8483 

CNivenior-Ooaerali see Canada, grovernor-general 
Oovenos’s Zslaad. aeroplane landing at, 1-181-82 
OoTomos's Boomi see New York City Rail 
'■ CNnremenr.” by Blyot, 61-6667 
Oowex, John, ISngllsh poet, 18-3040 
araooal. The, Roman nobles, 6-439; 10-8668; 
6^278 

araaohns, and Cornellfu 10-2668 
Oraoohns, Oalnsi see Oracchl, The 
Oraeohns, Tlberlnsi see Cracchl, The 
OraoehnSj Tlberlns Bempsoalna, 6-488 
“ Chraoa Rhonadlng,” written by Bunyan, 7*1746 
Oraee Ohnroh, In New York, 16-6016-16 
aracea, the, characters In "Faerie Queene," 
3-702 

Gsaeea, paintings of, 7-1688 
Oraole Xaaaloa, for Home Thrift, 8-3036 
OxaOkleB, birds, 9-2346, 16-3)66 
Oxadealgo, netro, a Doge of Venice, 5-1170 
Oxadgrlad, Bonlaa, character In " Hard Times," 
10-2460 

Oradipdnd, Thomaa, character In "Hard Times,” 
10-2tfa0 

Oralf, Iba., character In "Man Without a Coun¬ 
try," 81-66]7 

OsaftlBg, uf trees, 88-5890 
Oraham. Marsr, character in "Martin Chussle- 
wit?' 10-2678 

Oraham, Six Bohex^ and James T. 13-3140 
Oxahame, Const, character in " Old Mortality," 
7-1778 

Oxahamo, Six Bobext, conapirator, 1-357 
Onln, of wood, 5-1369; 6-1520 
Oxaln, Ungllsh tax on American, 4-894 
InBulgaria, 13-3242 
In Canada, 81-6607 
In Morocco, 16-4301 
In Rumania, 13-3240 
In United States, 16-4146 
Insects Injurious to, 18-3205 
sugar In, 3-704 
winnowing, 88-5923 
Brain, unit of weight, 14-3678 
Bxainax ^ooaas. In salt-making, 1-238 
Oxammax, flrst lesson in. 6-1465 
Bsamma, unit of mass, 14-3673 
Bxamophone, action of, 18-3146 
Invention of, 84-6361 
vulcanite in, 88-6794 

Sramptana, mountains in Scotland, 3-796 
Oxampna, a whale, 4-1068-69, 1071-72 
Sxon, Hungarian town, 81-6662 
Bxanada, kings of, 13-3348 
3xaaada, province of, 13-3340 
axanoda, siege of, 13-8342 
Ixanaxtoa, models of, 18-4644, 4848 

Stand canal, in 8-1168, 1171, Ii73 

Srnnd Cafldn, M tha Oeloxado, picture, 

4-face 861 

Ita^ Itnehleai see Auatrla, Oormany, duchies 

"'^see^&uls’^/v, of France 
FortMl, fur-traiUng post72S-4838 
IxaM BoeUe BtAway, construction of. 

M874 

. W.lUto Cai^a 

MO—r ouBpMv, la CUate. 

~ Iraki faa Sidelman 
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Oranny-lm 
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Oxant, 


bj^^^Browatt 


ymna _ 

S,, admlnletratlon.of. 


^nreslde^%S?T‘-M^ 
ring Civil War, 8-2047,'81 


0d«, 2088, 8068 


88-6888 


88-6960 


M, Osnaxol V 
1^3488, 3498 
and West 
as 

durL_,^ .. 

life ol, 6-778, 788 
monument to, in Chicago, 

_ tomb of. 16-6014; 81^28 
Oxants, of early oolonlee, 8-622 
Oxaperxnlt, in Porto Rico, 8-2166 
where It comes from, 3-049-60; 
Orape-hyaotnth, a flower, 80-6230 
Orapas, bloom of, 88-6898 
cream of tartar from, 16-8886 
cultivation In vinery, 3-666 
fox and the, 8-580 
in Seibla, 13-3242 
sugar In, 3-704 

where grown, 3-650, 666 ‘ 

wine from. 7-1890 
see also Oregon-grape 
Omphite, for lead-pencils, 16-4024 
In Canada. 83-6004 
price of. 18-4814 

Oraphrahone, early types of. 81-6802-08 
OrapneEi, for cables, 18-4702 
"■ Qrapnels 

or laughter, 80-6176 

-,---- __61 

for Indian messages, 8-2268 
for paper, 4-943 
for sand-bindlng, 14-3542 
growth of, 15-3894 
Importance of, 8-2086 
Is a plant, 15-3008 
life of, 1-I8S 
of the field, 5-1389 
splendor In the, 18-3066 
yellowing of, 80-6292 

see also Blue-eyed grass, Ootton-grase. 
Scurvy-grass 

OraBsh«3n;ior, and the ant, 0-3179 
varlou,s kinds of, 18-3194, 3190-98 
OxaM-of-Baxnasana, a plant, 18-4136: 18-5088, 
6090 

Oxass-pea, a plant. 17-4476, 4480 
Oxasa-pinki see Calopogon 
Orass-snaka. of Bngland, 0-1388-86 
Oxass-ataln, bow to remove. 8-488 
Oxoas-vetohUngi see Craes-pea 
Orate, draught in, 16-4113 
Oxatiano, Shakespearian character, 8-832 
Oxaitan, Benxy, and Irish parliament, 81-5567 
Oxatu, character in " Ben Hur," 80-5267 
Oxaval, beds of. 11-2919 
Bxavs-monnds: see Barrows 
Oxaveo, Aliked Bercivol, poems; see Poetry 
Index 

Oxavea, ColUna, saved people from flood, 10-49TI 
" OxaToa of a Bonaehold." by Remans, n-5939 
Oxavltation, and air-pressure, 15-3983 
and atmosphere, 14t>3680 
and broken bonee, 14-3572 
and Cannon-ball. 50-6173 
and gases, 88-6893 
and hills, 18-3613; 18-4817 
and penny, 83-6993 
and plaaets, 8-3380; 14-3779 
and i^ots, 15-3906 
• and stars, 10-2644; 11-2846; 14-8571 
and sun, 88-6872 
and tree-branches, 15-3907 
cessatlon^nf, 8-1691 

effects of. 1-89: 8-317, 822. 426, 428; 5-607, 089, 

I 698-94; 4-1086; 6-1688. 1691: 18-3226; 

34-2673-74. 8770; 15-8883; 18-6026 
hedda j^pio on earth, 14-8568 
tolda aea on, 88-5673 
keeps rlTera Bravlnsr. 88-6680 
law of, 8-188^ IMS; 8-Sa84-97; 14-4887; 
80-6^8; 88.m4_ 
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aMvttaUOBt on the moon, 9*2210 
ovoroome by eentrlfiiRal force, 9*2246 
unaffected by temperature, 16*8780 
Gravity, centre of. 9*317, 19*3883; 99*6787 
npedflc. 16-3775; 16-3826-20 
see also Qravltatioii 

Gray. Glirlia. and telephone, 9*386; 17*4448 
Gray. Haalo. In “ Surgeon's Daughter," 9*1497 
Gray. Oaatau Jtobert, voyage of, 6-1397 
Gray. Boma, shepherd, 16*8770 
Gray. StaphsB, English scientist, 8*2168; 17*4442 
Gray. Vhomas, "Elegy in a Country Church* 
yard." 8*1114 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Gi^ Brother, and Mowgll, 91*6469 
Grease-spot, cleaning a, 17*4494 
Great Auc, eggs of. e*l6in 
Great Banier atoer. of Australia, 6*1492 
Great Basla, salt In. 1*238 
Great Bear, constellation, 10*2639-41; 13-3371 
Great Bear Bake, Pranklin and, 91-6468 
Great Belt, Danish U'aterway, 16-3658 
Great Britain, American colonies of, ie*4n7H 
and American boundaries, 6*1397; 7*1843 
and Brasil, 90*5370 
and Canenlian Immigration, 99-6941 
and Klorida, 7*1836 
and Northmen, 16*3652 
and Home, 90*5280 
and Samoa, 8-2166 
. and Thibet, 18*3927, 3932 

animals in. 1*167, 160; 8*404*05, 410-12, SIJ 
army of, 6-1009 

astronomy In, 8-1969 ' 

birth-rate, 7-1666 
cabinet of, 6-1462 
church In, 18-4788 

claimed former subjects, 6-1397-93, 1400 

claims to Oregon, 18-8491 

climate of, 7*iS78 

fisheries of, 18-3811 

flag of, 19*3136, 91-5494 

fruits in, 3-649 

helped Portugal, 9-2288 

history of, 1 - 208 . 8-302, 440; 18*4077, 80*6200 
horses in, 83-6062, 6066 
In West Indies, 93-6043 
Iron works in, 99-6687 
king’s title, 6-1451 
parliament, 8-1451 
plants of. 13*4666-57, 4659 
protects fur-seals, li-2838 
religious liberty in, 10-2666 
serpents of. ^1383-86 
tea In, 83-6971-73, 5980 
war with Napoleon, 13-3490 ^ 

see also America, Birkenhead, England, India, 
Scotland, United States, War of 1812, , 

Wellington, etc. 

Great SlvlftlBg Baage, In Au‘itrnlia, 6-1370, 1376 
Great Dog. a constellation, 10-2645, 13-3373 
Great Bastem, ship, 10-2491, 249.3. 2496 
" Great Bleetor: ” see Frederick William I, 
elector of Brandenburg 
Greater AatUles, West Indian Islands, 83-6041 
"Great Sxpeotatkms." Iw Dickons, 10-2461 
" Great Bawer cif the waters: ” see Mississippi 
River 

Great Blre, of London: see London, Great Fire of 
Great-grandmother, when a little giil, picture, 
1-207 

Great Ball, of Westminster; see Westminster 
Abbey 

Great-BCeart, character In “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
8*1136 

Graathed, OoBunlsaloner. and Meerut,>19*4800 
Great Xnoa, of Peru, 8-2325 
Great Bahaa, explored, 9*282 
nsh of, 10-2701, 18*3843 
geological hlstoiy of, 1*10, 13*11 
in Aqmrlca, 93*6119 
Insectf along, 13*3305 
settlements on, ^893 

Grsat Bbtranlei see Montrose, James Graham 
Great IBeodows, battle of, 4-896 
“ Cteaot Gaontlot " see Buade, I.ouis de 
Great BaeUloatort see Clay, Henry 
Great Baal, a bell, 6-1646 
Great Blagna, an epidemic, 4-1042; 6-1116 
Great Blveri see Mississippi 
Great lait Bain, bathing In, 33*6841 
discovery and settlement of. 7*1889*40 
level of, 13*8136 
ICermone at, 7*1844 
aeltnOM of. 3*2011 


Great Gaxpeati set Chlngachgook 
Great Blave Bake, In Canada, 8*1917 
Great Blave Blver, In Canada, 8-1917 
Great Spirit, of the Indiana, 1-18; 8-1109 
Great Bom. of Westminster, a clock, 6*1638 
Great Bnrtlei see Unamls 
Great War, Africa and, 16-4804 
and Poland, 17*4666 

beginning of. 6*2426; 11*2772; 16*8242, 8247 

camouflage in, 13*3509 

d^s during. 94*6324 

effect on United Statea, 13*3496 

In Netherlands, 14*3650 

Newfoundland and, 84-6296 

United States enters, 8*2380 

United States navy in, 18-3010 

wireless signals during, 14*3678 

Zeppelins during, 1-174^ 

Great Westem, ship, 1-80; 10-3491*92 
Grehaus Oap% in Canada, 83*6124 
Grebe, a blr<C n*S747 
egg of, 7*face 1766 
neat of, 7*1762 

Greece, and astrology, 8*1961 
and Marathon battle, 7*1819 
animals of, 3-612 
Byron and. 83*6036 
canals of, 13*3248 
costumes of, 13*8245 
empire of, 7-1658; 18*3186, 3192 
flag of, 7*1658 
fruits of, 3*650 
great men of, 8*1820 

history of, 9-298; 4*980; 6-1321, 13-3239, 3247 
18-5114 

legendary history, 1*73; 6-1481 
monuments of, 19*5040 
revolutions of, 13-3247 
sponge-fleherles of, 16*4266, 4267-69 
spread of Its culture, 18-3188, 3192 
stories of, 9-2315; 90-5185 
story of. 19*3166, 3192 
wars of, 13-3247 
writing In. 13-3479. 3482, 3484 
Greediness, what It Is, 93*5992 
GresdlBesa, Gulf of, in " Faerie tjueene." 3*700 
Greek-flre. for fighting, 8*1161 
Greek Orthodox Cbnrob, In Ballcans, 19-3194; 
13*3245 

Oreeke, and astronomy, 8*1962 
and Bulgaria, 13*3242, 3247 
and Dr Howe, 1*268 
and football, 94-6277 
and guns, 84-6381, 6383 
and iron, 88-5687 
and Persia, 90-6147-48 
and Rome, 80-6274, 6278 
and stars, 10-2637, 2645 
and war-horses, 83*6060 
cocks of, 34>6367 
glass and, 5*1263 
horses of, 93-6066 
in Canada, 98*5946 
In Egypt, 18*4862 
in Punjab, 7-1714 
In Russia, 14-3726 
leather among, 11*2883 
music of, 5-1087 
pottery of, 17*4539 
sandals of, 19-3106 
sculpture of, 16-4171-72 
taii^t Venetians, 5-1168 
Greek BInve, a statue, 18*4666 
Greeiy. Uent, A. W,, Arctic explorer, 31-5460 
Green, family of. 13-3296 

Green, Bitty, and the giant of the peak, 8-240J 
Green, m flowers, 16*4114 
light-waves make. 1*166 
the color, 3-1951; 10-2666; 17*4624, 91-563J 
why Nature la, 11*2909 
Oreenawey, ICote, poems: see Poetry index 
Green Boy, Marauette at, 33*6112 
Green-bUadnes^ what It Is, 17*4525 
Greenbottle, a By, 19*3194; 15*3816 
Greene, ^hert Gorton, poems: see Poetry Index 
OreeM, Gratna Vathnwi^ during the Revolu¬ 
tion, 4-1000-01, 1008 
home of, 7*1837 
portrait by Trumbull. 13-4217 
Greene. Kn. Bathenoel, 7*1837 
Greene, Bobert, Bnglleh writer, 81-S488 
Greendnek, a bird, 8*2112*18 
Green-flyi see Aphis 
Greenbomss, for plants. ld»8883 
on ship-board, 1-88 
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Ocoon, atiA biMnw. f<Uj 


fee In, U>3£60 
visits to, 81-5466 
OnsBlnad-inuilsi sea Wltale 
OTsen-mu otohl^ a plant, 17-4479 
Onea Monatals Bo^Si during Itovolutloa, 
4-1000; 7-1862^ 

OrsM xonatalas, name of, 7-18S8 
aseenoagli, Horaiio, American seulptor, lB-4666 
asseasbow', battle near. 4-1008 
ip North Carolina, 88-5968, 6061 
areoBsle«TeB(_l«aa, In story of Orey and White 
Castles, 7-1904 

OreeairlOli, royal palace at, 4-869 
whitebait at, 10-2606 

Oxeeawloii Obsewatoiy, In Lnndon, 0-1268, 
7-1682: 13-3264 

Oreeawleli-tlaM, what It Is, 18-8047 
Oregory, comment on Athanasius, 18-4029 
Oregory X, Bt-the Qceat, and AUKustine, 
Tt8-47»0, 4792 

and captive Angles, 8-498; 17-4370; 18-4793 
as bishop of Borne, 18-3076 
hymn of; 8 -2018 

OrMory VtX, pope of Borne, called Hildebrand, 
10-2664; 18-4794 

reign of, 6-1660; 10-2654; 18-4794-96 
Oregoxy, Oliarlea VoMe, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Oregpsy, Mace, character In " Tarturin of 
Tarascon," 18-4646 
Oreaada, ants of, 11-2974 
OveadeL an ogre, 13-3602 
OreafeU, Dr. Tnifred, and lAbrador, 84-6296 


fcaoai, md l 
fnot, mro 
Orooiw, of 7 



17-4347 

_ jlony, 84-6271-72 

and the Revenae, 16-4183 
character In " westward Ho! " 14-3714 
fought the Armada, 81-6411 
Oreta, Swedish doll, 13-face 3434, 3436 
aretehea, German doll, 13-3434 
Orate, and shawls, 83-6127 
Oretbel, Hansel and, 13-3366 
OrevUle, Vnlk^ epitaph of, 8-476 
poems; see Poetry Index 
Orejr, Albert X, O., X^ord, governor of Canada. 
^1281 

Orey, 31r Oeorge, governor of New Zealand. 
13-4080 

Orey, Dady Jaaa, and her Bwlas friends, 13-2988 
as queen of England, 4-869 
Orey, color, 8-1961, 17-4524 
Orsy-bsn, a bird, 6-1)61 
Or^-lag, a goose, 6-1666-66 
Orlbbls, Injures timber, 10-2616 
OrJdltoa, St. X.-twrence and, 83-6860 
Otlsf, depression caused by, 80-6807 
statue of, 18-4072 

OrlM, adwatd, Norwegian musician, 1^3294 
OrUra, imaginary monster, 1-217 
OrUBn-vnltare, n bird, 7-1895 
Orlffoa, ship, 8-278 
OtUl, spinning, picture of. 81-6447 
OrUlpamer, Trans, German writer, 13-3896 
OrllM, young salmon, 10-2703 
artBMU, mlace of, 3-1170 
Otimes, Xom, character in "Water Babies," 
13-3831 

OrlBuo, Jacob D. X., German author, 6-1478; 
18*SS99 

Orlttm* WlllMlat 3 CmM, Qerman author* 6-1478, 
18-3899 

Orlaasby, Xag., Ashing centre, 8-696: 13-3847 
arlmstoa, Dady Arne, story 7-1701 
Otlnwlfr, Xr., character In ** Oliver Twist," 
10-3666 

Osladslwald, glaciers at, 88-6846-46 
town of. 38^846 
Osiiidelwild vausy, 88-6843 
OHadstoas, In Canada, 81-5648 
Orladstoaas, production of, 10-2689 
Grlothld, road of, 14-8669 
OrlB, a raven, 3-2320 
Urd in " Barnaby Budge," 11-2779 
Orladda, character In "^tlQuary," 7-1668 
patience of. 8-493 

CmslyfNMEd, XtaA and the princess, 3-1203 

Onstlai see Cartilage 

grit, for fowls, lS-4711 

grisel, ride of. 11-8816 

gtoeer, problem concerning lees of, 6-1606 

OrcoerMB, mites in, M-S864 


OMsbe^bl^, 0-9114: 6.|84%i M.9468 
gross, ID^ ■tOiy oL|^282 ’ ^ 

tosBstsstSt Mwm of Unceln, 10-4787 
Oroihu, Hutob sebolar, 0-9416i 10-8636 
groudi«tr, 4-914 
groaad-be^ value ot 10-8903 
Oronad-iTy.V plant, 17-4866-60 . 

gronad-anll, a pliuittJl-9884: 30-6214, 6219 
gronadsel, a pbnt, IO-418C 4908-09 
grouadsel-bnilMni see Bseeharls 
Oronnd-squsMl, and owls, 0-2849 
see also Chipmunk 
gronad-taokle, of ship, 18-4619 
gronnd-tUstlei see Plume-thistle 
Oroase, and hemlodts, 31-6482 
egg of. 7-face 1766 
nest of, 7-1762 
ruffed, 3-1669. 1661-69 

^viwlouB, 6-1668-68, 1661-68: 8-2842; 16-8161 
Qrowls, when hungry, 10-4668 
OroiriOi, gradual, xi-6788 
stoppage of, 10-2470 
what it Is, 18-4818 
Ornbe; see Bea Insects, larvee 
Onur aad Taeldstoa, Arm In “ Cricket on tho 

Hdunvtn ** 0,^99(19 

ixaoter In "Alice In Wonderland." 

GhiaM|ri^^a^er. la Iberian PentnsuU, 

CHudalonpel island of, 83-6048 
gnadlanaWver, In Iberian Peninsula. 18-8887 
GHmui, island of, American, 0-2147, 9166i 

11-2771 • 

Onaaaooes, gnawing animals, 00-6061 
Onaaajnato, Mexican town, 17-4406 
Onano, and Peni, 18-4609 
gnara^ Indian tribes, 17-4612; 18-4610 
gna r dlan of the Oboxe, English, 6-466 
Ona r dlans. Camp-Are: see Chimp-Flre Girls 
Onacd, nttoaai, of France. 8-2282; 16-4108 
gnarde, pusrie, 13-6081; solution, 18-6188 
Guards I see Football 
Guatemala, history of, 17-4400) 4400 
national bird of, 7-1764 
scene In. 17-4406 
Guavas, where grown, 3-660-61 
Guayagull, port of Ecuador, 16^4606, 4606 
Oudgsoa, balt-Ash, 10-2706-06 
Oasldarlaad, In the Netherlands. 14-8649 
Oneldss-rose, a plant. 13-4016: 17-4855; 13-4660 
Guelnlis, cltisens of Florence, 11-2787; 18-3080 
GusriOks, Otto Toa, German eclentlst, 8-2181-02, 

2169 

Gnerrero, Ticente, Mexloan leader, 17-4401 
OaenMre, ship, 6-1398; 18-8007 
Guest, guests at the feast, 61-6666 
of the king, 38-6681 
Onlaaa, gold of, 80-6318 

see also French Guiana, etc. 

Ouldl, Vommaeot see Masaccio 
Guido XsBl, Italian artist, 17-4693 
GuUdball. of London, B-1S54 
OnUdsT^ Middle Ages. 11-2787 
Guilford Ooart Xonse. battle of, 4-1008 
OnlUmaot. bird. 7-1644-48 
egg of, 7-face 1766 

OnulotlBa, during French Bevolutlon, 3-2263-84; 

16-4104, 4106; 31-5688 
Guilt, and Congress 3-1436 
Qninaa Coast, of Africa, 18-4808 
Gnlaea-fowls, origin ot, 8-1668, 1668-64 
Ottlasa-pigs, as pets, a-514-16; 17-4600 
characters In "Alice In Wonderland," 13*3164 
hair of, 3*3336 

Oaiaefe^Queen, character In "Table Round," 

441243; 8-1199; 8-1988; X3-SST1 
Onlse, BidDe of, and Cond4, 14-8696 
Sail, a blrdv 7-1640-44 
egg of, 7-iaee 1766 
feed on A#lng-dsh, 13-8482 
GiSsk of Ut^e throat. 8-2174; 3-2868; 84-8807 
"GnlUver'a ViaTels," by Swift, 3-1838, 1137: 

7-1748 

Chun, elastiei see Bubber 
kauri, 6-1488 

Ouabib oharaoter In "The Tlrglnians/' 13-3420 
Cummfdge, Hrs., ohaiacter In ^ David Copper- 

Aeld7’ 11-2864 

Oam-toeesi see Eucalyptus, Sweet-gum 
Guadalf, tihe Weeper, a monk, 8-1264 
6hma, Den , In "Treasure Island," 14-3634 
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OnapowdWt action of, 0>224i 
and liillmbetb Hkm, U-2814 
oandlc In barrol ot. 4»1085 
flrKt UMPd. 9-769. 772 
inventor qt, 5-1164 
malUnn of. 5-1168; 9-2244 
Oonvowior not, 4-1036 
see also b'awkes, Guy 
Onas, antl-alrorafL 1-174, 179 
brseeb-loading, 11-8712 
draarn by dogs, 94-6324 
early use of, 5-1164 
construoUun of big, 93-6147 
flint-lock. 15-3931 
kick of, 18-4812 
Krupp, 93-6168 
noise of, 9-2243-44 
on a battleship, 9^6205, 6212 
power of, 93-6146 
seeing flash of, 3-818 
Skodn. 93-6159 
steel used for, 99-6690 
wooden, 8-204H 
see also Machine-guns 
Onnwale, of a shli^ 18-4618 
Quxdiui, BartraAd da. lulled Richard T, 8-2019 
Qnra^, causes of, 14-3774 
Chir&t, swineherd In " Ivanhoa,” 7-1663 
Onatayna Adolpkna, king of Sweden, and Amer¬ 
ica 9-629 

and Germany, 10-2568 

and his troops, 14-3653, 3660 * 

Und Kussla, 14-3724 

Onatayna ▼aaa, king of Sweden, and drinking 
party, 14-3663, 3666. 3660 
founded Helsingfors, 18-3805 
Chatanbazg, John, German printer, 14-3607, 3611 
Ctavhzlo, Sv., influenced by picture, 15-3824 
ChUta-poroha, in ocean cables, 18-4698-99 
“ 49^ TSaBBeEtv,” by Scott, 9-1497, 1626 
Ony of tnalgnaa, 8-1653 
Ony of Warwlok, 8-1366 

Ouyoa, Mr. character In " Faerie Queene," 3-697, 
698—761 

Onsman, Son, <’haraoter in " Westward Ho! ” 
14-3716 

Owynn, Veil, (.ostume for, 99,6846 
«^gM, and Ida Btag,» hy Hebbel, 13-3399 
Oymkhana, a Christmas 9-2261 
Oynnaalnm, Hpnrtan, 90-6201 
aypanm. forms in Mammoth Cave. 5-1306 
In Alaska, 16-4068 
In Canada. 91-6641; 93-6094 
what It Is, 7-1816 
Qyzo-oar, description, 1-98 
Oyvoaoopa, working of, 1-97: 93-6218 


“B, X. B, FUMfon," by Sullivan, 13-3293 
MamkaUf king of Norway. 14-8656 
see al so H akon 

Haakon TIZ Flataaii, In antarctic, 91-6466 
Haarlem, town In Holland, 14-3540, 3642, 3614 
HaMtanta, of Quebec, 1-224; 3-558; 90-5299, 5301 
HaUtanta loading logo In wlntar, by Horatio 
Walker. 90-^98 
Habitat, meaning of, 13-3390 
of plants, 15-4014 
BaUts, breaking, 99-6291 
Haokberry, a tree. 91-5438 
Haokney-ooaolMB, or cabs. 93-0031 
Haddo^ a fish. 10-2602-04; 16-3817; 3954 
HadM, abode of the dead, 90-5186 
IbdlMgk. Tlear of, martyrdom of, 19-6094 
Hadrian, emperor of Rome, 9-640 
Haad^ tale of Geronimo, 93-6023 
Hmifclobln, and bile, 9-2366 
commlcateo compound, 7-1698 
Of the blo^ 6-1430 
Bmnonluwa, In brula^ 17-4383 
treatment of. 18-4016 

Haganbeok, Carl, and African animals, 83-5999, 
6001 

iMg^SahMi development of, 14<366e 
Hme, capital of Holland, 14-3540, 3.747-4R 
!waoe of Peace at. 84>f288 
W al d y, character In ” Count of Monte Cristo,” 

17-4433 

aML^what la. 8-2081 

Hair, combing on HaRowe^en, 98-6023 
cutting; pautlMfO. M-4U7 


_r, does not hart. 1IM910 

girl who sold, 1^4027 
glands of the, 9-1822 
greying, 10-2409 

r wth of, 8-1961: 15-3910 
nostrils, 7-1648 ; 84^-6382 
of Pe-Le, 80-6282 
protects neck and brain, 10-2468 
removing, 11-2836 
rises with fright, 10-4276 
ute of. 1-166, a-29b. 406 
Kalr-oells, of car, 16-3912, 8917. 3997 
Hair-grass, tufted, 18-3062 
Balrpln-work, bow to do, 17-4496 
Kalr-raoelvar, making a, 17-4887 
Habra, giant with three golden, 4-11)77 
of a cactus, 15-4012 
of caterpillars, 18-3017-18, 13-3464 
ot flowers, lB-:t816 
111 stinging-nettle, 17-4356 
stinging, 3-816 

Balr-Btraak, a butterfly, 19-3020 
Haiti, and rubber-bails, 14-3668 
island of, 9iU6041, 6044 
see also Hayti 

Haitian BepnbUo, in West Indies, 88-6045 
Hake, a fish, 10-2602-03 

Hakluyt, Blokard. BngUsh writer, 81-6466-87 
BakoB, king of Norway and Scotland, 18-3136 
Hal, Frlnoai see Henry V, king of Bngland 
Bale, Bev. Edward B^ American author, 
91-6616 

Bale, Hatban, American spy, 15-3919-81 
statue of. 16-3921; 18-4^ 

BaMt^.^^B^ovlo, wrote "I/AbbO Constantin,'* 

Half-A«rs, Hell’s, 3-634 
Balf-backi see Football 
Half-tarasds, Canadian, 8-1278 
Balf-Hlng, Indian chief, 4-896 
Balf-XOOB, ship. 8-277, 281; 18-4864 
Baltirat, a fish, 10-2601, 2605-06: 18-3964, 4060 
Baltoamaasiui, Greek state, 90-6162, 6307 
Hallfau, Bdwln, character in “John Halifax, 
Gentlemaiv’ 16-3974 

Halifax, Ouy, character In " John Halifax," 
XS«o970 8973 

Kallfam John, character in " Jolin lialrfax," 
16^970 

Halifax, Xmrd, sold Montague House, 8-1258 
Halifax, Hand, character in " John Halifax," 
1S*3973 

Halifax, Btarlel, character In “John Halifax," 
15"a97S 3974 

HaUfam Widter, character in “John Halifax," 
16^975 

Halifax, Canadian port, 1-223; 8-1260; 15-3958; 
81-5513-45 

see also Canada, railways and canals 
Ball, Oharlaa F., arctic explorer, 91-6468 
Hall, Ck H., developed breech-loaders, 11-2712 
Hall, Bertrode, poems: see Poetry Index 
KaU, \olces in empty, 7-1666 
Hallam, krthnr Henry, death of. 83-6037 
Halley, Bdmnnd, Rngilsh astronomer, 7-1675, 
1682; 10-2643 

Hall Of BMorda, In New Vor^ 19 -jOIO 
Hallowe’en, things to do on, 88-6923 
Ball-porter, of Jack's house: see Jack, house of 
KaU-Vowert see Tower of Liondon 
Halo, around moon, 99-6812 
Balogsaa, what they are, 6-1816 


Bis, Fraaa, Hutch painter, 17-4591. 4695 
pictures of, 14-3641 
Ham, meaning of, 9-466 
Hamae-tres, bark of. aB-6164 
Hamal, a sUr, 10-2643 
Baama, story of, 84-6338 
Hamm^, as free town, 10<8661, 2586 
bridge at, 1-24 

German seaport, 10-2664: 11-2760, 2704, 8766 
»Hamburg Bramatnrgjr,’’ by liesslny, 13M294 
Hamsmi, legend of. 9-870 
Kamartoa, 8. Oh poems: see Poetry Index 
Hamidleb Vosua, in Constantinople, 13-3243 
Ha m l lodr , Carthaginian ^general, 80-6276 

Ateandsr, aided Martha Washington, 

and Hlisabeth Patterson, 10-4946 
and Jefferson, 8-762 

"iissn.a ife.ar™’' 

buried at Trtnm. 18-6014 

death of, 8-1807 

delegate to convenOoti. 8-1691 
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xjsMtiahttr i» "HmiV 




tivtr* 


M4{a.'Sb-«ol|' 

fi«nie of ifitmtUoA, UKS444 




torn* 

how €t> uioL a-¥84 
of elook-l^, ••ISIS. 1646 
of rauBleof inatiumotitB, B 1087, 1069, 1062 
of Thor, 1>94; i«-60S8 
_powor of, a-*l8 

ShMaumtMib MlBB Brigham at, S-BOSO 
_mo8t northom town, 14*3881 
UBUMMO^MtO, a shark, 10>2478, 2478 
KtfUBS^l, jQ^ueen of Stumningbanie 15-4049 
H a miw o rton , ThomMi see ft Kemplt, Thomas 
BantauMcon, a bird 5-1478-77 
KaaUBfr-of>UM-5e«ts( see Eidward T 
HanuMnte, Cojotala. character in "Charles 
O MauTey.’nEa^lH 
Bommook, for slespmg in, sa-8214 
making a as-Oiet 

Banunosahi, king of Babylonia, 19-4888, 4970 
stale of, 19-49M 

Bampton flonrt, jpalare of •>8'i8-54 B Ifio 
Bamntoa battmfe, a negro school ii 2942 
Baaoban, of the mill 15-9000 
Baaooek, Ctoaeral, and West Toint 18-4736 
Banooek, gohs, American patriot 4-944, lOOl 
Banoook, VliomBa, and lubher, 55-6794 
Oaom V., muslrlan 18 8286-88 
Baadkesohl^ a linen 8 3830 
and the coin, 18-4047 
oaaee for B-1210 
for afternoon tea cloth 81-544S 
name on, 88-6006 
wlrard’s, 15-2621 

o f knlvee and forks, 18 4806 


Bond-: 


of Austria 81-466’, 


Band-vna^ for flres 55-6766-67. 5761 
Ba a de , after placing with snow, 7-1666 
alphabet formed by ao-S251 
and moving figures, 54-6282 
bones of 15-2673 16-4200 
creases of, 8-1984 
dliference between 15-6022 
drawing with both, 8 1460 
feeling in Injured 18 4816 
iractare of, 16-4489 
Injuries to, 15-4424 
lines on, 5-1166 
of a clock, 5-1689 1646 
of 9t hteptaeli 51-6664 
use of hands, 5-2004 16-3817 
Baadsplk^ hitch, l3-332b 
Kanww, and Samuel 84-6148 
character in "Uttle Women ‘ 80-6170 
u|UaMh B todlao niOM,” by L,aicom, 15-8102 
Bam a th aL Carthaginian geneial 80-5276-76 
crosa^ the Alps, 15-2889 54-6259 
■MUlbrt 2go„ and llark Twain 53-6074 
Ha nnlagtiw (5aaus), bishop of Africa 15-4305 
■fthOTif, of, became Oeorge 1, ot Eng- 

_ land, 15-2660 
Baaevor, arms of. 7-1657 
Baaoew, house of, B-1113 

‘sKs.'&.^.sair *•• 

Bm art rosy apple, ai-S479 

.o f the Oolden River" 5-1429, 1627 
or th« SUver Skateift'' by Dodge. 

towas^ 15-2684, 14-3642 
g——■* IMM, 


15-2663, 3666 


dy Boman Bmpeiui 10-2 >ei 



BWrdi_ 

IB-IOA 

Bardy, nSmM, But) 

change of oootv is^m 
hibernation of. 84-6272 
home otj 51-6678 
pet of Cowper, 88-6081 
problem concerning. 5-491 
shadow-picture. 50-a3B3 
timid 17-46381 

varieties ot, 5-413 414 , ' t ?3 

__see also Jerboa, and Kay ward the Bftr# 

Bare oad Bonads, on horsebftoh, j5-M96, l f 
Barshell. of Scotland 16-4136 18-4865, 
see also Bluebells of S, otlaiul 
Bosedale, Baima, character Jn^'BamdMT * 

Riidge” 11.2778 1 

Busdalo, Oeonw. character in "BamabV . *!,% 
Radge" 11-2778 ••^5' • 

Barsdolih Kr. Bonhea. character Ip "Bft>nalNf 
_ _RuaTC. 11 2777 « 

Bu^ mmaas, mathematician, M-42t|' » 
^arkl hMki tho Xsukj" bv SohubOrt, 

Baifiaad. Bbuloni see Teihiine, Mar\ V ./ 
B arlsm BOlghts, battle of 5-1002 . 1 

Bamnon, 8<mB, character In "Our ftlutoaft 

Friend" 15-2462 r * 

Barmoalo, a music il 
"Bannoaloas r~ 

Bannony, mui 


^^Attrsd, evpedltfon of . 
eath of purrie^lrtunk 4-93 
FngW, 1 - 197 ; a-telNn 
Irooehtd, caliph of BagdM, 


‘8465 


Seln«' 


BormowooBi. J 
Borifld, death 

king of Fng._ 

Baronn Alcoomitd, 

20*3860 

Bavp, first stringed Instrument. 5-1017 
of Ireland 7-1667 
that talked U-8209 
Barpers, songs of. lB-2986 
Bsvpsr's Vsny, raid on 8-2044 13-8442 
Baxplso, Imaginarv monsters 1-218 
"Barp of tho Wladt” see 'View of the 
Baipoon-head, burled in mud, it-tSlI 
Barpoons, of cave-men. 1-206 
Barpslehord, musioal Instrument 8-1088-80 
'finim that oaoe thro' Tara's lUtis," song, 14.3770 
Barriers, faloons 7 1000 
BSrrlaiaa, AUee, poems see Poetn Index 
Bsrrls, Joel <ft, Amenean authoi, 5 14S8 1(,21, 
58-5958 

stories of 4-966 

Baxrls, Wauithy, pins mode bv, 15-6002 
Bantsoa, BeaJaaun, admlnlstrabon or, la-2428. 
1194 

as president. 5-2378, 8082 
C^umbus Day Froclamation, 17-4464 
BacxMon, James, mamifactuied oloeks, 5-1640 
Barrlsoa, William Benry, administration of, 
15-1488-41 

and Teeiimseh, 7-18H 
as president, 7 1840 
born in Vtr^nia, 5-2182 
came from Ohio 5 2382 
during War of 1812. 3-760 5 1308 
giandson of, p 2378 
Barrow, use of 10-2949 
Bairyijcharaeter in "AbbO Constantin ’ 

Bert, Bauae 0.i see Willaid Rmma C 
Bart, wmiam, and Martin 15-4248 
BarteiVkiUMta Bret, American author 5-l6ii4 
Ooems. see Postrv Index 
BwtfOvd, OMttq founded 5-532 
New BnaHuid eonvention at, 5-1300 
5toi« ItaUrsee Heorot 
Berthovor, Blr yeha, character In "Water 
^ Babtstc* 18-8831 
Mena el i ie e o hid t sc« Haroun .Urasoh' 
wnreca, Joha, legacy to college, 5-6t2i 
4068 .> 

Statue Of, 18-4670 

prtetliig in, U-8612 


18-4;^4 


1620 
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MutmtiL Holton, puntohment tn, 4i863 
xtr^«, ZttSia, fl-2»T8 
of wheat. 8>ll3e 
proparlnv for, lp>4146 
Xamot-nAM, habits of, IMSBS 
HOKTOOt-tUk^nJurlouo insect, IMSOS 
Sazvep, WUilam. discovered circulation of the 
blood, 6-1464, 1693; 0-2382; 18-4626, 4681; 

n-6108 

SaodvahaL Carthaginian generah 1^8|4| 
■ogohm, Ohlldo, American artist; 18-4858 
picture of, 16-4257 
Wssaiini, IWtsS^ tomb of, 18-4302 
Xogtlagi, Wanes, Impeachment of, 7-1720: 


18-4158 

Woattaga, battle of. 1-127; 0-46^ 473; 8-2068 
aCMttam Street, In Vancouver, 81-6613 
sat, and the scalp, 8-2032 
beaver, 10-5076 
height of, 88-6741 
made In American colonies, 8-894 
made of paper, 8-1941 
Murdock's wooden. 3-665 
of darkness, 4-1062 
Quakers and, 8-529 
a to l s b sg. Jnli^ and a bull. 18-4663 
Matehenss, for flsh, 18-3967 ^ 

Sate-Uglit, 8B^ character In “Fllgrlm s Prog* 
_ ress," 5-1133 


Msthawaar, Anas, cottage of, 81-6581 
married* Shakespeare, 81-5680 
StotharslL Sir Vobs, his picture of BallllTs 
Daughter, 81-5409 

Mathor, tempie of goddess. 18-4851 * 

MatShai^a, queen of Egvpt, 18-4849 ‘ 

SEsttSV, character In “Alice In Wonderland," 
18-3091, 3166, 3163 

MattarslA IHrfe, character In ** Guy Manner- 
ln^’K-1626 

Mattsrss islet, capture of, 8-2047 

Matteilsi seu Spnenodon 

JbiMo, Btohra, of the Mouse-Tower, 11-2766 

Mattp S>, dory, 80-6375 

MasJcwtts, Ctoukn, and matches, 9-2 i28 

IBsnSTUl^ birthplace of Dora Pattlson, a-333 

SHb Tuestlao, Invented reading for the blind, 

SsTSUt^Cuban city, 17-4614; 83-6046, 6049 
yellow fever and, 18-3235 « 

Igatrasa Marbor, Maine destroyed In, 8-2154 
Maesl, river in Burope, 11-27 62-64 
Stovsio^ (IBs Kaary), relieved Lucknow. 
8-1119: 7-1720 

Wnwia, ISstlier Oaxep's, In “Water Babies," 
18-8838 

MsvemJ, Vrasoes Bldl», hymns of, 8-2016-17 
SavenlU, attacked, ^89^ 
shoe-factories at, 18-3103 
■Kvlidhaau Was, character in "Great Kxpecta- 
ttoSs? 10-2^62 ^ 

MiTve, Belgian government in, 14-4560 
^French seaport, 9-2418, 2420, 2423 
Town Hall of, 9-2291 
Xswi^ and cadets, 19-4736 
Christianity in, 80-6283 
Aruit from. S- 60 O 

ISIandB of, 8-1484; 8-2147-48; 13-3494 

natives of, 8-1491 

school republic In, 84-6390 

slse of, 8-2862 ^ 

sugar in, 3-704; 9-2386 

Washington’s birthday In, 17-4466 

see also Molokai . 

MaWW, WttP Ttoglsla, American writer, 8-2098 
SM lsstln “Antl^ary,” 7-1667 


StowSash, egg of. 7-face 1760 
Mawk, egg of, 7-face 1766 
Mdwks, A dW ir^jWwara), at Qulberon. 5-1114 

SlwhM^taSS Province of Kew Zealand, 8-1488 
WnriMdkSZp SUtsti bridge over, 1-33 
IBwk-wsi see Bumppo, Nathaniel 
SwUso, nm, In “Treasure Island," 14-3630 
HawMsa fjmslr ^itollsh sailor, 4-362 


Itowfesg 


(■AwsM), at Qulberon. 5-1114 
i768 


rush sailor, 4-362 


I, character In “ Westward 


_ Hoi * 14.8716 

Wmvtoia Mr Sobs, Bngllsh adventurer, 17-4512; 
5^42 

Mawk-moth, an Insect, lfl-2011. 2014-16, 3019 
Sswk-swl, a bird, 7-1901-02: 18-2154 
3E|Wk9i distribute seeds, 9-2214 

flssh-eatl^ birds, 9-805, 6^; 7-1900, 9-3342; 




Hawtbera, a Miriib, 14-8638: 1^863 
crown on, ^856 

Sai^wn^ Csa rto a W,* American painter. 


sugiisii astentist, 8-2162 


XswthorBS) Vstbaalal, Americas author, 8-1480, 

1613; 8-2099 — 

Hawthoraos, home of the, 8-2098 
Hop, Jobs, poems: see Poetry Index ' 

Hsy, and codlln-moth, 18-8204 
color of, 80-6292 
fragrance of, 5-1840 
harvest of, 11-2714; 18-4152 
in Norway, 14-3657 
made by marmots, 3-682; 84-6375 
making. 15-3961 

production of. In United States, 9-2384 
Jgi^s^^Joseph), musician, 18-3284, 3287-88, 

Bayes, Dr. Xssso X., arctic explorer. 81-5458 
Bayes, Suthsrfosd B., administration Of. 
13-3488, 3493 
as president, 9-2377, 2382 
Bap-zsver, cause of, 5-1340 
BSp-flsld, games to play In. 16-4203 
Bspas, Bobert T., speech of, 10-2442 
BSyston, Of Bnoktow, in " Bride of Lammer- 
moor," 6-1497 

Baptl, island of. 1-64; 88-6793 
see also Haiti 

Basards, m goIf-llAks, 18-3211 
Basel-nnts, kinds of. 8-1997, 2001 
Baslswood, Ohazlsa, character In “ Guy Manaer- 
Ina," 8-1627 

Burnt, •William, Knglish writer, 18-4723, 
4731-32 

Bead, arteries of, 18-4201; 18-4928 
bones of the, 16-4200 
Imp with disappearing, 13-3432 
mending doll’s, 18-4294 
of a cornet. 10-2641 
of an armhor, 18-4619 
of the body, 10-2569; 81-5622 
see also Skull 

Beadachs, cause of, 1-167: aa-.’>726 
In crowded room, 16-4274 
Bsad-hnntliig, In Philippines. 8-2163 
Beaib, Mr., character in “iMlgrlm’s Progress," 
_ 5—1183 

Bealiag-power, how it works, 8-1160 
Bealth, and eating, 9-2363 
and will-power or others, 80-6178 
in country. 11-2908 
nf United Staten, 11-2801 
Beardrad, reign of, 13-3503 
BMsmg, by nlglit and by day. 10-2536 
centre of. 15-3914 
marvel of. 15-8913 
of flsh, 7-1885 
of the blind, 15-3910 
process of, 15-3997 
sense of, 14-3692 
with eyes closed, 18-4692 
without air, 15-4021 
Bouse, called shlllibeet, 88-6053 
Beut, and circulation of the blCMKl, 88-6106 
and fear, 88-5993 
and nuire, 17-4376 

beating of. 5-1162; 8-1 i64, 1590. 18-6020 
living^i:gump, 6-1693; 18-4200-01; 81-6622; 

music of the willing, 80-6380 

nerves that control, 1^3699 ’ 

of Bruce, 18-3188 

position of, 7-1848 

"Bei^ of Badlothlan," by Scott, 6-1497, 7-1773, 
8-2236; 18-3181 , 

ktoavt of tho Aadeo, picture, by Church, '* 
10*4249 ^ 

Beasts, King and Queen of, characters in 
“Alice In Wonderland," 18-3166 
Knave of, 18-3163 
Beastsssm, a plant, 18-4660 
see also Pansy 

" Bsasts of Oak,>^ by Gurtek, 14-3766 
" Boast that Bnows,” by Roberts, 1^4327 
Bsat, and bending. 88-6891 

and calories, n-6996 ,, 

and dissolving, 81-6640 

and friction, 10-2640 

and motion, 18-8426: 18-4084 

and temperature, 14.3680: 17-4501 

and thermos fluk. 81-6687 

and wot^t. 14-8780 



mm 




and ommo 

ourla papar. li»4024 
dapenos oa oxygan. 
dlff«r«at Mnda ot, i«>4229 
•^ta at, 14-877«; U«S»10, M>6728 
^ eaoapfnc, ^8884 
found In tunnela 94-8280, 8287 
lack of, on mountain, 3-812 
makea ohemlcal oompounda, 7-1896. 1887 
of body, 3-882, 13-4110 
..or boiling vatar, 13-8881 
of ollmataa 13^046 
of lire. 14-8778 
of bot-water bottle, 13-3608 
of kettle^ 14-3672 
of planta 18-3148 
of rubbed pin, 13-8148 

produced radium, 8-1319, 6-1118, 13-2664, 
13-8038, 8045 

produced In body, 10-2648, 11-2727 
radiant, 13-4810, 80-6163, 5244 
radiation of, 8-734 
aenaatlon of, 13-8891 
traveling of. 7-1790, 16-4309 
waTea of, 6-1449 
what It la, 4-1086 
worka for ua. 17-4889 

Xoath, Jobs reaping machine of, 11-2714 
Xoatb, Mr aobert, and Carollnaa, 9-681 
'‘Xaiiiho& Ohlnee?' by Harte, 6-1620 
Xeather, a plant. 16-4186 

Xeather-heui see Bluebella of Scotland, Hare- 


Of planta, 16-4186, 17-4667 
16-4186, -- 


bell 

Xeath-fauUy, _ 

Xoatba, var(bus, 16-4186, 18-4669 
Xeai-level, and thermometer, 17-4898-84, 4601 
aee also Temperature 
Heaven, temple of, 18-3026 
Beavena, City of the, 7-1677 
Xebbalt madxlah 0-, Qerman writer, 13-3399 
Hebe, Roddees, married Hercules 13-3374 
Hebev, Btahop Hegtaald, hymnt of, 8-201'; 2017 
HObexti Ijonla, Canadian aculptor, 3-1279. 8-1468, 
13-48277 90-6286 , 91-6618 
Hebrewa, In Canaan, 19-4960 
muBlo of, 5-1087 
atory of, 94-6329 
aee alao laraelltea 
HeteMee, gems from, 94-6882 
hletory of, 9-472 

Heola, Inmnli, volcano, 8-2084, 14-3668 
Heotogvapb, for copying, 18-4819 
how to make, 8-1802 
Hector, Creek hero, 1-73 

Heotor, Slv, character, m “ Table Round,” 4-881 
Heonba, wife of Priam, 1-73 
Bedge-garllo, a plant, 15-4016, 17-1176, 4479 
Hedgehog, a^ a pet, 3-614-16 
home 81-6678 

In "Alice In Wonderland,” 18-3168 
Sleep of. 84-6373, 6376 
BwigeMy Wow, battle ot. 3-777 
Hedge-aauMw, a bird, 8-2111 
egg 0^7-face 1760 

Hedla, ■vea, Swedish explorer, 18-2128, 15-3928, 
19-4119, 4121 

Xeela, of foot, 10-2671, 2674 
~~ I Vhdabi character In "Da\id Copiieiflt.ld,” 
-2S20ril>3865 

~ or Flight of Mohammed, 15-3868 
, and glddlnees, 13-8618-14 
falling from, 14-8674 
measuring, ^812, 8-1942 _ 
lornln^ and night, 10-2471 ^ 

Taiwdi In Canada, 1-280 
AndreWi and Gutenberg, 14-8609 
Anton, and Gutenberg, 14-8609 
Fatbev, and Undine, 1^4063 

___ and Heine, 18-8398 

H66Ji ^ l^^taorty ,^ Q|tman writer, 18-8897, 

poems 8M Poe^ Index 

> 1-78, 78. 7-1710 

_arrlage of. 90-6388 . 

ahakeapeanan oharaeter, 8-327, 828 
1 , Island of. Il>27.e4 




IRI; ^4471 
»«5atl,«Mm , 

alio duMOO 

•ffiSTtSSSf- 

girjaasf"”*®- 

HeU Oats M 

Xell'B Holt, In SCLaw^oe, if-«lSS 
H a llwland , naming of, 8-271 
^im, of a ship, 18-4^8 
Heia^ for flre-tebting, 99-6787 
of diver, 84-8811, 8814 i 

of Northmen, 9-271 y 

Helmtejto (Hesauw S.}, and resonatoha, 
18«50 p9 

HsMenan, polaonoua Heard, 8-1211 ^ 

H 4101 M, and Abelard, 18-4024 
HMal^ova, capital of Finland, 18-8806 < 

XolveliaaB. natlvea of Swltaerland. 19-2984 
Helvetto Hepnbllo, ia-299i 
how to, 8-489 

I, Oapt^ married FeUola, 89-5981 
-J, Feuela S., chlldrerra poet, 14-8808; 
88-6988 , 

poems: see Poetry Index 
Hemlook; a tree, 14-8784, gi,-64S0, 6416 
bark eaten, 80-6845 

Hen^i^^^olsonouB plant, 8-1326, 1828; 14-48sii 

Hmp,'a"abr^plant. 18-4008: 17-4868 
for papei, 1-948 
In Hgypt, 19-4308 
in ocean cables 18-4698 
In West Indies 88-8046 
_Bee also Manlla-hemp, Slaal-hemp, eta 
Hemp-agrimony, a plant. 18-4968, 4968 
HematlWhJng, drawn-thread, 8-2867 
Hen, age of, 9-2360 
and chickens, 17-4587 
and the fox, 1^4066 
aa mother, B-2246 
oackling of, 88-4216 
does not crow. 18-4118 
egge of, 7-1886 
or egg, prioilty of. 88^892 
with the golden eggs 18-8208 
Henbane, a polaonoua planL 17-4472-78 
Henderson, Colonel Hlohard, and Boons 
84-6262-62 

" Be Hever Bmlled JUtnla,” by Hemans 89-6929 
Hea-hawkai aee Hav^a, Canadian 
Hennebonti siege of, 10-2608 
Heart, Hobert, American painter. 18-4262 
Henrietta Hann, Mairland named for, 9-628 
queen of England, ^1088, 7-1867 , 8-2079 
HenrlaM, the French doll, 18-8424 
Henfl^n^^^rince of Portugal, and Tangier, 

Henry, St., converted Finland, 14-8726 
Henw, Frlnos of Brunewlck, and Countess 
Catharlns 30-5289 

Henry, prince ot England, and Raleigh, 81-6412 
Henry Z, king of Eni^nd, and 9 Becket, 18-4794 
and Aiieelm, 18-4788 
and Ireland,ai-6554 
and Prince William, 10-2607 
and Scotland 18-3186 
and Tower, 5-1264 
relfcn of, 3-690. 6-1651 
wife of, 18-3133 ^ 

Hen^ Xn^klng of England, and Alexander I)^ 

and ^<^mlnater, 18-4882 

tncldenta of reign, 8-689, 698, 789, 4-882; 

8—1268 ^ 

Hen^ X^^Klng ot England, and Jamee 
reign ot 3-768, 774 

„ ralgn of. 1-130, 8-774-76., 8-2072 _ 

"HenCT T." a play, by ShakeapM^ tl-6186 
Menv^, king of England, and weatmlnater, 

coronation qt 
reign of, S-ntTRS-fl 
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play, to SiiatoBpeara. •I'GMi 
ik of Xtegland, ana Am«rUia» inim 
--y&^657 

_sgcfir-f?.® 

payhter Haraaret. ia><(140 
of. M^eao 
>-776, 4-85C*E8, 860 
tUki klny of JCnyland, and Francta I, 

,—. W86 ^ 

and ^land, ax>S656 
and damea of Scotland, 18-8140 
and Roman Catholics, 18-5097 
and Rome, 19-3082 
and rose of England, 83-6816 ^ 
wad Sir Thomas ATore, 8-1 ISO, 15-3842 
Ssmssal of Woleey, 81-5691 
letten of, 38-7800 

n> Kina pf T ranee, and Calais 8-2072 
, XT, klnfr of France and Champlain, 

7557 

_1 Huguenote, 8-2074 

emd Ipto l,ouvre. 81-7635 
and NOW Woiid 3-675 
cotiuneni oa James 1, 7-1867 
mother of. 8-384 

Vnum king of Qermany, character in 
llKihengrln ** 8l-77bf 
JRMUV ZV', fioly Roman F 
Qregoiv Wl. 10-2674 
^ neaxM. king < 
iV, klngof France 
■nSrtr Vavlgatez, prince of roriugii 
li-Sm, 18-4298 

I Jooeph, and electriciyr 8-2170 17-4146 

V,, American authoi 8-1621 
VatVtok, Amenoan patilot 3-erj 6-1392, 



ror and I’mx 

— 7^5. 


7076, 13-4797-96 
J'rance, see Henry 


’JS& 



otatue of, 18-4666 

' Thomas 35., hla picture of the Bliken- 
7-1818 

Rsmond," bv Thatkeny, 18-3210 
. Peary’s seivant ai-74h2 
home of Urothaar, 13*2502 
a flotrer, 11-.879. 2881 
...Ite, Oeorge, cihlnet-raafcer, 83-6174 
freek goddess, 1-20^ S-.717 
MS, Greek phlloHoplier, S-1720 
RonMUdn. emperor of the Past, 18-1188 15'i8bU, 
1^43(2 

■MalA Mice, in New Toik lS-iOX2 
KemTAstatic town, 16-2926 
Vtolmtb RoOTge, hymns of, 8-3017, 2018 
Mems see Poetry Index 
RNl^hWt, a plant, 18-3066, 16-ll7-> 17-4352, 
4864 

Heahsb cultivation of 18-3217 
SStOBlaMum, a buned city, 80-7282 83 88-6221 
ngore found at 81-frontis 

fejaiiSU n-iui 




of. 13-2774 30-5187 
n of Hercules 
a. von, Cieim,i.n wiitei 13-7104 


7^^*e'*lLal^s 
nee aino plUan 

Wnd“H?>Vli Hood 
In EnfcUnd. 14-2607 
chained MokBot 35;3936 , , « 

MeninimM, the Wi^ British patriot. 1 
Bsneaoa, German hero. 10-2660-71 


fefemOim* loulptuie, of battle, 11-2767 
^SSSiSh's jMttle.^ by Klelst, 13-3396 
xSmmSIiTy R^teles, 10-4172 ^ 


10-2681 


127 



8-327 
3-663 


. 8HI 


Shakespearian heroine, 
le, Shakespearian chaiacter, 3-! 

Peter of. Mowne. the. 8-601 

a hnumiag-bir^ „ 

enohaptM, In "Faerie Quecne," 


.jw4ni£Ssa.fe™ „„ 

Rswmit eisa a onutacean, 3-1480, 1428 
a erab lps of, 3409-10 

"^n^’Quaie^ty^VnJei," 8-476 
Oder, 3^8398 . . 

wpparian ohamety 8-687 


yY 
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17 


to 


,1 

jtfeaW 

t 

1760 


Jtoroeoi 

American 
of science, 38-83 
of the nations, h 

and the traveler, 84-8293 
egg of, 7-faee 1768, face 
home of, 88-6746 
night, 9-2841 

the cat and the biamhle hush, 13-2758 
varieties of, 8-1970, 1974, 0-2341 
XendOlh ItotaM, poems of, 34-8771 
see also Poetry Index 
Berrimr, a fleh, 3-87 
40b0 j^6294 
and sardines, 15-8964 
tggs of, 10-2601 
" ‘»hei ^ 


>4, 30-2488, 2602-01, 18-8813 


flsEerleb for, 16-8846-47, 3988 
foi aouarlum, 17-4491 
king of a nab 10-2477.80 
king of tha cUuaeter in " Water Babies,” 


4-989 

7-167d. 1682, 


see also Cisco rish 
Benrlngboao-atltoh, In sewing, 

Henug-giiUa, hirds, 7-1642-44 
Bersoliel, OaiwHwa astronomer, 

8-face 1967, 9-2894 
BeneheL Mr John Trederlok, astronomer, 8-323, 

7- 1676. 1682 

BersobeL WIUIub, astronomer, 7-1677, 1682 
8*19^9 

Uianus and, 9-2249, 2294 
Berts, B e ln r le h Studolph, and electric wacis 

8- 2170, 17-4448 

ItersogovlM, history of. 11-2897, 2906, 13-1241 
Bssioa, and the stars 10-2647 
Besperldos, apples of, 13-3274 
gaiden Ot thA 4-1062 
guardian-n mphs, 80-6186 
Bssse-Oassel, troops hired b} Biltlsh 4-10(10 
BssssUns, Oustavus, Swedish painter. 10-4215 16 
Boss Bst^ in Swltseiland, 89-5647 
Bsssiaa-to', Injurious to gram 18.1205 
prey of other Insects, 13-3200 
Besslium, duilng the Revolution. 4-1000, lUol 07 
Bevsa, lubhei-plant 33-677 
Bsvrer, a statue, 18-4674 
Bexhom, offered bishopric 18-1704 
Bextable, battle ol. 1-209 
Beyward, Major IhsiuMui, Biltish oDliei, i-iJ6 
Bessldab, king of Tiidah 19-4766 

“BlawathA'' by bonf^ellow, 6-1616 
BiawathA and the blnh-tiee 33-6776 
Blbsmatum, of animals see ttlecp, annnala' 
winter • 

Blbersns, 'Winter, 5-1164 
Blceough, cause and cuic 7-1662 
Bickory, varieties of, 81-6434 
Blokory-nuts. of America. 8-1977 
BUksoa, WliUam Bdsnad, poems 


Index 


seo Poetij 


3-063 

Bleroglyphloo, form of wrHlhg, 38-8474 37-4482 
see also Picture-writing 
Blghboyo, Colonial, 33-6177 
Bwh-bolei see Flicker, a woodpecker 
saghianders. at Lucknow, 5-1119 
daniing Highlander, 84-6282 
in Prince Edward Island, 3-234 
plaids of. 33-8608 

BkrhhW»59i ^ Abyssinia X3-4290 1406 
XUi^mlaa. Mr,, oharacter In " Pilgrim's 


ress,” 


Prd|r- 


. . . vm 

JUgh-MMst^ breastplate of. 84-6877 
Wgh ¥£55, district of, 83-7660 ^ 

Blgh-svatsr Murubi see Marsh-eidei 
"pOghwav «f BTatlolMi" see Sues, Isthmus of 
wdMlmmdJ ^ee Gregor/ 'V’ll, pgpe ^ R^me 


BUdsbrasUL ifir, chaiuhfer Jo 

ase Peefiry 


fry lode 


SWlf _ 

HUl. BUta, 


noea 
lfi4529 


py,” 

:ex 


•,£623 


>bel, 13-3399 


BUIA sacenSng a 
Upensai 
ruoniug 
Mhadowb OH, 
wind oa 


-Jlng _ 
hensas c^, X8-: 
—dDsro,^ 
Dll, y-i. 
top of. 



itorlA 38-8341 
Athens 


isoenfiai. U-3618 
tlT , 


hTf4i88 
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Hininlaya Monatalna, in AhI!!, l4-.t68n, 16-3933 
lii-.ikh of, 15-3923 
• Ilf, 2-i3& 

Hlnda. ul Rhein hi 111 , 16-1336 
“ RluA ana tbe Paatbax,’’ by lirytlun, 83-61)30 
XHnAooa: see Hlndun 
BtaAalanif a leliKlon, 6-1636; 7-1711 
BlaAn Knab Voaatalaa, oroas Afuhanistan, 
15-3924 

BIuAuBi and aatruInKy, 8-1960 
and Canada, 82-3914, 5946 
111 lli-ltiah Kmiitri-, 16-4081 
in West liidiHs, 33-6046 
KlnauBtan, Aiy.inn in, 7-1713 
liiii't (it fnitla. 6-1632 
Biv. (if 10 .SC. 16-1131 
Bip-bouea, of iiudy, 10-2 468; 16-4200 
Blp-Jolnt, <)l liortv. 10-2167, 2.572, 2571. 16-:t64l 
Bipparobna, (jn-cli .i.Mtrunoiiifr, 7-1676 
BlppocUAea, .111(1 ( 'listliHiies, 9-2115 
Blppocratea, Hri'fic doi-tni, 18-tli2'i--’6 
Blppolyta, i|ii(‘i-n ol tin- Aina/oiis, 2-:l2i. r*;, 

20- Mh6 

Blppopotamna, ,in aniin.il, 1-.5T; 4-liJI0-i:i, 

21- .51>6'i-6ii 

.itl.ickH on Ilian, 22-5805 
In,nil (>r, 14-'i600 
i.iptiiii' <ii, 24-6212 
111 A11II >t, 16-1;<06 
hkiti lot livitliin', 11-2834 
U'l'th of. 12-“.0!i'i 
Kiratn, Uimr ol Tyro, 20-.52n? 

Hiaiianla, 13-'! i IH 

SI(■ also SiMi'i 

Blepaniola: soi Haiti 
Hispaniola, simi i4i.,’,ii;H 

“ Histoiietas naciouales,” bv Alarcon, 20 .i.llii 
History, cl.i.\ liooks ul. 13—117') 
ii(il(lioi)k ini. 21-.'i.'ii2 


S< 

u 


)M III I III a (il, 7-liJsK 

M'ii.il SI olio I* IliJs * 10-2523 
Bistory of Bnifland,” iJ'-do's. 18-4791 
liv \i.u iIII 1 \ . 18-17 11 

History of the 3)70x10,” by R.iloluli, 21-541 
History of Tom Jones,” by Kioliiiii.;, 7-17 
History of IPoman SuAraffe,” li.\ Antlioiiv 
St.intoii, 12-:i21 


ii) 

.mil 


Kitcbes, .s.iiliiis’, i3-3;'!26 
Kits: SI o I'..I ^1 b,i II 
Hlttites, \si.iLii' iioiiiilo, 19-1960 
Hives, Loi 1)1 ( s, 11-2S.7;’., 2l'.''i8 
Koactzln, a bud, 6-1.7ii'‘-1 n 
Hoar-frost, ollorts ol. 19-i936-37 

.-.Ol- al'ij l‘'ro'S( 

Hobart, I lilof Inn 11 of T.Isnuiiiia. 6-1171 
Hobbes, Thomas, mi -is-oi i.ilioii, 19-4996 
Hobby, I r.ilMiii. 7-1‘ii»ii 
Hoboken, luo ol sliiiiinii).' at, 22-.i76H 
Hochelaffa, iniii.ii, villas o, 3-.i.'>l 
Hock, ol limsn, 23-6(16 2 

Kockey, ii.nni' ol, 19-7ia27 20- 1 220, li222; 21-,»(06 
Hockey-scarf, lot • irla, 5-1,;hl 
KoAtrson, John, .ind ‘nifrlv I.'inii, 22-.iSI(' 

Hoa, Loi a ii ib niiir, 1-2 I'> 

Hofer, Andreas, Tviobsn ii.iinot, l-r’.2, !’■ 
Hoftman, Dr. (Anarnat K.), nimos. .-n I’miiy 


iiiilt \ _ _. 

Hoffartb, IPtlUam, Knrilsi, arli.m, 3-,h.;, ii.i 
IT-l'i'ii. l.>9.5 

Hoff cholera, a disc>.ii(», 24-616S 
Hoffff, :in(1 hbrcp iloK. 24-6322 
Boffff, Jamas, po, rns oi-i 1‘oi‘try Tiidrsc 
wiilir, 14-Miin, .4770 
KoffS, 111 I’niti'd Statfs. 10-‘1677, 2681 
skin loi lcatlii‘ 1 , 10-2686 
SOI- .ilsn I'm 

Boifweed, llowt'ra of, 18-4016 
HohsnlinAan, biiltlo of. 10-2596, 17-11161 
“ Bohenllnden,” l>y Campbrll, 14-3766 
KotaansoUera, Honse of, eauii', ('niblHni of. 7-i6'>H 
hlstoiy, 10-2560 

Hobeasollerns, hoinr of. 17-1 .'oil 
Hohansollsrn-Slffmaiiuffon, Prince Charles of: 

SOI- (Jliurliss. knit; of icuriiani.i 
Holbein, Bans, Oorman arllsl, 17-4691 
Kolb-' n, Hons, tho yoiinfior, (ioriiui-n ii> list, 3-76.i 
Hold, of a Hhip. 18-4618 
Holder Hall, at i’rinci'ton, 17-4.766 
Hold fast! Xiet gol a panie, 10-2589 
Bolds, breakiiiK drov tiliiK, 5-1362 
Hole, In Hic -wall, 81-5479 
Holiday, how they kot u, 34-6344 
Kollday-A-B-C, <1 kamo, 83-6078 
BoUdaya: neV- Hays W(‘ colobrate 
Holineas, Honaa of, in " ifaerie ljueene,” 3-698 




Holland, Coiintn of, 14-.’,', 12 

Holland (John Philip), inventor ol siibni.nme, 
22-.>8.'.!I 

Holland, Joseph Qilbart, p » imi nee Povti.v 

llllle>. 

Holland, and F'anl Joiii.s, 4-li)ii(i 
ai-l 111 , 17-t.,9U 
c.iii.ilM ul, 10-2688 
cal l,iiiii», 19-5074 
colniiies til', 14-3516 
cosinnie ol, 13-2138 

djkes „f, 10-2616 

tliik ot. 21->193 
tl.iin-lUM- 111, 14-3.7 14 

liislo'v' of. 1-121, 14-3.1.18 16-lOls. 22-58 ..11 

liovv tlic Mc.t siivid 14-2;i!i.l 

liideiicndeiii e ol 10-2 ■ >9 

.lens .111(1, 24-6:1:: I 

liii(>ii III, 10-2686 

ni.ip ul, 14-3.717 

iiiiissles 111, 15-3872 

sVaiioleon .(lid, 13-,I316 

li.ivy ol. 4-1011-12 

piovinre ol, 14—1.7 16 

Uoniali rliiiidi in, 10-2.752 

stovk.s of, 8-1977 

war with J'liml.ipd, 14-;!7I7 

vvork-dok.*: in. 2 —j(i6. .i(i8 

see also Imiili III .\iiiiina. Netherlaiids- 
Holland, .1 linen fabric, 14-3,742 
Holly, fill Clinsliii.is, 17-1767 
Hollyhock, plaiiliiie. 3-7:i2 S-lH'i! 

HoUy-trae, oL l<1iuo|iv. 14-:iu21, .15If 
Bolmby House, pie mi ol ('li.irli's I, 7-18 >'l 
Holmes, Hoffdan, invented col innr-ls-i: 
Holmes, Oliver 'Wendell, Ainein.,in vviitii. 
6-16(19, 1617 

C.illid lio.stoii tie- lli.l), 20-.7299 
liiKss nil nninei, 23-6>i2,l 
poem ot “Old lioiisides.” 12-3007-08 
IiiuiM.s- see I'oeliv' liidev 
Holocanthus, a lisb. 10-r.ice 1600 
Holstein, lliieliv of, 10-2r,'i7 14-:i656, 26 . 7 s 
Holstein, Kiiul of c.iitle. 2-l(iK, 10-‘2hH1 
Holt, Father, cliar icier in " Hunrj l‘:sniiiii(l. ' 
13-2 .liPi 

Holy City: .s( < Jei iisalelll 

Holy city, ' 1 . 11,11 ol, Ul “ Kacne ()ueeTie'' 3-'i''‘ 
‘‘Holy Pamlly,” l>v Ale hail Anct'ln, 17-I .'1.1 
Holy Orall, .i s.uumI sti|), in “Table Ibmi.il." 
4-SS7 

Abbev’s jitcture ol, 16-12 18 
lepend of I III', 21-7 <bl 
Holy Hand, (■iiis.obs to, 3-,791. S-I.719 
pili;iinnipes to, 6-1.749 
e( (' ,1 |so ] '.lb si lll|. 

Holy Bomau Hmpeior, liiiilolpli of ll>i>s|inf; , 
11-2S97 

Holy Boman Empire, < li-ii'('in.ii'ne .mil. 12-.;ii7i, 
the . 111 , lent, 10-2.7.,2 12-2986, 'ir)2 

(lt(e Liven n|i. 10-‘.ilil ll-2‘ili, 

Holyrood Castle, anil .\l.ii,v, ijnei n ol b. .>1 
9-232‘:, 12-3i:i2 

Holy Sepnlchre, liiimi and Iveleinb r o< s,,, 

I iixl 1 11 V ol I on ilhni 
Holy Wars: s, i Cins.uks 
Home, Havid: si e iiiinic. li.ivnl 
Home, Patrick: si ,• ilnine, I'.iinik 
Home for Sick Babies, .,l Ni u I 'oi i>, 12-;'1 o 
Home-plate, :ii b.isileill 20-.72 I,' 

Homer, ikeik poet, 1-7! , 1 . 10-2:ili 20-,l''i, 

,72113, ,1307 

Homer, Winslow, Vii'er:i'.iii p.iiim < 16-1' I >, 

J2.7I 

Homer, a inkenii, 9-.'’2l7, 221': 

Home Buie, Im Ii I I'd. 21-, leS 
Home-run: sic Ha.sebnil 
Homes, for child Iniin: ir.uits, 23-5916 
not i:i'(.de by hands, 21-5571 
of bit,1.si, 22-.774.7 
ol in.in, 3-606 

Homestead, in New tIoulU Wales C-l.i>M 


on pi'.iii le.s, 22-591,7 

“Home, Sweet Home,” by J'ayne, ia-,i0l8. 2 i 
14-.IT6'l 

Home-Thrift Association, .md bi>x.-fi:rnit u 
8-2026 

Honduras, arch.icolopy, 20-,7326 
Carlbs ii:. 23-601:' 
history of, 17-i:i99, 4406 

Honesty, cultivalmi: of, 13-3327 
palti'in of, 20-5350 

Honey, food of Arabs, 23-6103 
from West Imbes, 83-11645 
made by bee, 11-2851, 2855, 2867, 19-1878 
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Monty, naplp, lO>2602 
of ants, 11-2972 
ot aphis. 11-2971 
of Iloweis, 16-4210 
poisonous, 17-4'ijS 
HURHi in, 3-701 
Konay-ant, ust ol, 11-2972 
Koaay-bae, m insid, ll-lH'O 
Bonay-yolde, of llowt ■ s, 17-1' >2 
Hoitay-loonati a tii.c SO- <11 
Bonaymooiii ^hit it im ms 6-1416 
Bonay-pota: si v llnii) \ mts 

Bonayanokla, a pi tin, 6-2019, 15-1017 13-17 <•. 

I7bt 

St i ilsti Wiitttibino 

Bonolnla, lliwahtii iiU, 8-2118 2171 

Bonorlna, iniiit-uii nt Ivuini. mil tin 1 iwls, 
9-211 > 

Boav6d Hamorlala, 31-7676 
Bood, Oan. John B., ilaiini, Cnil W ii R- n 
Boodi Bohln, .111(1 III nit Id mt ii 10- i i 
21-Jb4b 

(haiattPi In ** l\antiiK 7-lbb6 
stdlKS alitiul, 15-1 Mb IMIi 

Bood, Shoinaa, ]Kiriiis sit loiti^ linli \ 

Bood, lit laUtiii, 7-is'M-t<iriii 
Bood, Mount, in Mt<„iii 1-*' 10- b7i> 
"Boodooa,” In > t llnwsii tn I 111 3- s 

Bootl Blvar, i f 10-4.bi ■ 

Boof, ill litiisi 8-.l)ii(i 
Boof-prlnta, itlloni’’ 7-19,1 
BooyU XiTor, in jin'ii a-li I 
Bbok, Captain Jainea, t li it i< ti t in 
11-2866 

Booka, Bobart, ind lilt pht iit 17-1116 
Bookar, Di., toninunt on I u \m t I 11 ot 9- 
Bookar, Oaneral (Joaaph), il it i „ i \ il i 

8--0 III 1 

Bookar, Sir Joaaph, st,,i n < f t ii liw t1 15-1990 
Bookar, Bav. Thomaa, < il ni.,i 1 i mu m, 

2- SS-hllt 

Book of BoUand, 1 iniimt, ni 14-1 10 
Booka, (,1 still is-isiii <H 1 , 

Boopar, John, in n l\i iloi, oi 19-j09t 
Boopoa, I htiO, 7-riii 17 2. JTbl 
ntsl (it 32-77 - 
Boop-zaea, i ^ inn IS-in in 
Boopa, ft inns pli\(<l uilli 15-10)0 
t)j n o(|ui t 17-119 1 

“Boomer Poet:” st, Itili I in i\'iii 1 
Boot-Owl, a liiKl, 12- I 
Boovar, Barbert, mil I ni stmil 
Bop, skip ami i jump 14- bl- 
Bope, iliii ictii 111 I It in ijn 
fn.iinottr in “ PiIkmiii’s l•tl„ll 
in I’lntloids Ilox 19- 119 
Bopafnl, (hit irlfi in I lint tn 
5-118 < 8b 

Bopewell Cape, B. B, n ks ii 1- 
Bophra, Kinir, ihaint i in Iijiiliin 
I'l lilt ( ss 23 -t 1 2 
Bopl, InUiiti tiilii, 14-’ 1,17 <r'i 
Bopkina, Commodore, 11 in oi 31 il9' 

Bopklna, Baak, Viinm in t iiiiii in 1 1 in li 
12-3004 _ 

trill \tn It 


I't t 1 1 in," 




i\ 'til 

23-1 I I 

•».! 19 
5-1l.n 

I II 1,11 


11 II 


21- I M 


I ml 
111 1 X 


II III ' iilumi 1 1 


Bopklnaon, Francia, 
siinK ‘1 12-’ll, 

Bopklnaon, Joaaph, 

12-SO 2 

pin ms SI ( T iitij 
Bop-o’-my-tbnmb, stm i nl. 6-1 1 
Bopa, mil Uni} 1 mis 13- M 
Bop-Scotob, ii it I nil 15 < lib 
Bopaon, Admiral, In n 11 } nl 17- 
Borace (Qnintna B. F.), iimn m 
17-4 116 20-7'09-0 I 

Boratlo, sh ikispc 111 in 1 h n 11 ti 1 
Boratlna Ooclea, iiitiiot 6-110 
Borehonnd, usunlilis stini;m-, n 
Borlaoil, ilist mt t <>i 9-2 1 1 > 

Bom, Count, htio ui Nillutliml 
20 - 12.7 

Bom, Cape, Tlnh ml r> m t tnd, 24 I - ib 
Bora, Alpine, 32-,SIS 

th«>lili} 8-1'I'M 

Bom, loi cutlet}, 18-1801 
111 animals. 3 -108 10, 114 
of linn inn 1-217 
pit lulls on 13-1179 

see also \iiiihil Tiaifotim, 1 nt irn tit 
Somaday, W. T. on «leph nt ml lli,-.i n • 

81-j70K 

Bornbaam, Hut opt an tiir 13-12b 2l-,H1 

BtomblU, a bird 7-1719, I7)il 
nc&t uf, 22-5702 


1 I 

1 I 1 2- b, 
2-1 0 

HI IS- 9 I . 
14-1 11 1 


11 


Hornet, in Inset t, 12-3194 
I wasp, 11-2810 
lulls th il lestiiiliUs I 13- 47J 
Bornet, ship, 6-1198 12->0U9 

Rom-worts, iipiiiu iiuiis 7-1719 
Borrocka, Jaiaimab, 11n„iish istionoimi, 

7-11 91 

Horae, i.t tif 9-2 U 
I ml 1 s ii..9.|i 
mil hot lilts 13- 01 

mil hn-,It 19-1191, 
mil t 111 ( k II Ml 1-1 b I 
mil It Is, 10-2191 

mil litiltiiik tilt flit it 17-1197 
mil i;ioiiiii 7-1 8 IM 
iiiti luxin iihtiiMifl liiun 84-b 09 
Alibi tn 8-28(i 23-bO 18 
ImI nil mb to), 22 -i7 jT 

I I III II \ III huttltn, 12-1_.7 

il Mli|iininl u1, 4-101 I 14- hi ) 
ill ill tniiiial, 2-.87 99 

II I II ml, il still) 4 l~ 

11 s III 20- < 1 1 

I M It I 1 l-il 2-99 14- U I I 1 

II ssil, ll-_ '19 

Jo\ iml till I utlil III 1- 17 

nistll IP l\ LI •oHIIllloI 18-119 

II nr ol 9- (I 12- 9 

hoists III liioiiifi|<N 20- ISb 

hoi Si s ol I Itni \ 3-77 I 

III I Sis III hi Milks 5-1169 12 -*0 9 oOS_ 

19- on 

111 \nii 1 II I 1-1 I 
m (iilliMis liiMls 5-1 6 

in South XiiiiMi 2J-bii(i] 
in st( 1 \ 8- I' 
ii sill 1 23-bnrO 
Pi timii 1 24-1 I I 

p ml 1 I 7-18 i1 
pull II 111 II mil 6-1 bOb 

pu//I( lit 1-1 III 

llsin„ I ( IS- III 
'-inipli Mil ol (liiwin 14- ,91 

skin 111 h ilhui lO-.ijsii 11- 9 12- n> > 

sloti ot 23-bOlJ 
sllll I il III 6-1 bl 0 
ti ( II • 1 12- 0 1, II IK 

\ n I IKS III tin 2a-li II I I I 
nil n VII 10 1 < J /-1 9 

Hoiae-caia, nti hn in 11 1 1 ls. 11 1 
Hoiae-cheatnut, lit mis m li- s ,9 

It I II I 8- <10 

111 I II III 14- " I 

sh lls J , I, 1 1 15 . 601 

Horse-fail, h\ 1 i nln ni 14-riiili 
Horae fly, iniiin is n ii i.>. it jj 
Horae-iacing, i nn, s-i 
Hoiae-iadiali, 1 1 1 mt LC- 1 
Hoiac-rake, Im h u i, slim, 11- Ti ' la-ll 
Korsosiioe Falla: si \ii n 1 1 ii 
Horae-atlnjeta: ■ Inn n In s 

Hoiae, ’Winged, i > on^ti 11 iiion 10-2bli 

si ( . 1 ] 0 J'Lb ISIIS 

Hoiaa, Wooden, oL 1 v 1- 1 
Kortenam, sh ik< p< n in t li n , 3 1 ,ii 
Horwald, in li 11 I lb 
Hoaaiu, il till I 15- 9 s 

Hoamar, HariiLt, \niiii n iil|ii n l]-lt,o 
Hoapitalleia, , I t lohii 2<l-b 1 1 
Hoapitals, Hull in 12- 

toim I il I \ I 1 III I \ 8-0 I 
111 < mil y III! 31- M 

gill 111 111 s| I I 10 -. 11 I 

Hoapltal-ahlna, n iv il 23-ta.ni 
Hoapltal-alckneaf 24-i u > 

I I list! ( I III I I II 

“ Uoapital Sketchea,” i\ vi iti 8- 1111 
Hotel Cltiny: si, i luiiv lin iiim 
Hotel dee Invalides, in I 11 21- 10 

Rothonaea, lot ilints 15- 91 
Hot Spring Dand, in Ni » /i il m I G-i 19 
Hot Sprluga, Ark., I iths o, S3- iii. 

Rondon (Jean A.), I timli s< nlplm le-IJTI 
18-16b I 23- il 

Kongnton, Xiord, p i ms n I’m in ImU , 
Hound, iiioliliiii loniiiiMii 2-101 
■-h iilnw pii tiiri 20- ■, , < 
till old 12- III 

\ iriou kinils nl, 34-6'I 1 6’-b 
(< 1 I -.0 II IK mil III nulls 

Konnda, .1 i onsti ll.itioii 10-2bl9 
Honnd’a-tongna, a plant, 16-11 >6 
Hour, mnkliih tht, 6-174b 
unit of lltni, 14U.3li72 
when tlueb it changi, 3-688 
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Sovr-crlabB, iM.s} way lo make, 2a-.'iU18 
foi li'lllni; liiiie. 6-1S11 
“Konra of Idlanaas,” by ilyroii, 23-G035 
Konaa, crooki-il above street-lire, 9-3316 
drawn by Twoiieiiy, 21-5638 
dust la loeked. 18-181C 
for doll, 8-3u:l1 
in \ iidiiila, C-j;i|i'> 

Indian, l-li, 311; C-lt()7 

notIheinmost in \nierir:i, 8-1911 

mil ol diawini', 19-1930 

Itoni.in Moveii.oi's, In Kimland, iniliiie, 1-311 
ujioii the .M.i, 1-T'l 
see al.so lint-, J.ilK, 1ioii,se ol 
Houaeboats, .it lliiml.i, 8-3100 
Bonaa-fly, eyes ol, 13-3301 
“ Honaa In tha Waate," b.v Roln-ii', io-i;:37 
KoUBe-leeb, a lo-ette-n'.iiil. 15-1013 
Konae-maitln, .i loid. 9-33l.'i 
nest ol. aa-"iT.'l 

"Honaa ot Ulrtli,” liy Wlwirlon, 8 'lo! 
Kouae-apidei, 13-;.', Mi 

Bouaowffe, III 'lU.iil 111 .Miilliillil ' 7-1 I I I 

Houae-wren, .i binl, 13-3 Hi I 
Honaaaln, Prince, in ‘‘.M.isk ('•ii>iI ' 7-li1>i 
Houston, Sam, 'I'-xa-, li.olei. 23-0‘iii ' 
KouylinlinniH, idiiiuii ol, iii "(riilliMr' 
Ti.uel'." S-l ' .S 

How, BiBbop ‘William Walaham, livinii m, 
8-Jol I-1T 

Howard, Alice O., imi ms. st c I’mMiv lll>l•\ 
Howard, Bady Blizabetli, ni.iriied Hijdin, 
23-r,0J<i 

Howard, Xatherlno, inns l<>i, ig-'iiiii3 
Kowe, Elian, .ml ■ mu-iii.i> mm , ll-.’Tl i 
Howe, Dr. Jolm Ireland, inii-ni.ii iiiim m in-'.n'i’ 
Howe, Julxa W., inuiii'.iii wiiiii', 8-3 I'l".. 31'il. 
12-3(I 


|ioi ins ,si f> t'o 11 \ liidi \ 

Howe, Bard, dm in lb voUit ['in. 4-1110' 

Howe, Dr. S. ft., 'll,, rn,I’l Iihil.tiithioi.i i, B-JMH 
1 1,11 e d, I il ol, 1- *■,*’ 

Hewe, Qencia) W lit am. dm in... ib\'ilil>>i, 
4-997, liii iinil, l£-"ij'l-;i 
KowellB, William Dean, inn'in .m il, in.O-lK.t 
TCowitt, Mary, imi in s, i I'.hIiv I'.'n 
Kowltt, William, |,fi,’ii>s s,,, I’mlij li.,!, \ 
Howland XBland, \niiiu ,ii 8-‘3ili 
Howleg'laBS, stun. III, 21-,'iii, 

Howler, .1 iminl \ 3-' .o 

"How they Brcnylit the flood News Iroui aiient 
to Aik,” li,\ liioMiiii r. 2 S-ibris 
Krot.'i^ar, I’lii", id I', lu . is-.iiij 
Riiaranaca, T'<iii\iiii < m iiini'iil.i, 17-! 

Hnascar, on m i ■■ ■. 17-i >1 i 
Hubbaid, d'lii 1,1 I 111.’, I, 8-I'>i(i 
Hubbavd, Mount, rui.idi.in Ibnli,'', 22-j7(S 
Hub of the tTnlvevBe: s. ,> 1 : 0-1011 
Hnckabacii. i.ii ii , mm i oi. n-i'-J'! 

Kuchlebeiry, .1 unit, 3 - 1!,1 l7-l.i."iV-.i9 

Huckleberry tamily, ol nl.nit-, IB-lio; 
Unoklebeiry Piuxi, ili,i-,’il<i m .Mnl; 'I'lV.ini, 
23-1 0 ,1 

Huckster, a pi ddler 10 - 1 S.*K 
Hudson, Henry, e'l.ii.ni'r tn " U'p Van 
V\ inkle.’' 18-lSl, I 

ixpliiiid .MnitJi.i, 2 - 37 ., 37/, 381. 

21-.7r,7 

1..11 ia:il<)i 21-1,118 

Budaon Bay, I'l.iiilvlin and, 21-5118 
I iir-l i:idlii<t jiiMls on, 18-18.13 
hisl'iiv ol, 3-1'i'l 
in l‘.in.id.i, l-/l'i. 3-ri.i'l, 4-8'J., 

Il’di.iiiK .ilni'it, 10-. IS'I 
peoiile ilioiil, 8-1*119 

HndBon Bay Bailway, ion iiiu'iion ot. 9-.’3iii 
KudBou Bay Territory, poll, v ol 18-1631 
Kudson-Pulton Celebration, Indii.i I'biPil loj, 
20-:i.‘l9., 

Hudson Oate, of I'ltv I'oUeni, 17-1.171 
Hudson Blver, a bainnliry, 2-:i38 
lish In, 15-3819 
bislory of, 1-11, 2-376-17, 381 
palisiid.'s of, 1-11 
stcambo.it oil. 10-3186 
\\ ter curled iiiide,-, 20-119J-!il 
Hudson River School, nl ,,rt, 16-1 .n 13 19 
Hudson’s Bay Oompanyt and TCoiiliui i TeiiJ- 
1oi\. 5-1 .’78 

liir-ll .di IS, 1-"'ll; 11-38,1. 17-I8;".::! 
posts of, 3-1917, 9-3 '77 
.lilps of, 9-3378 

Huerta, General, presldmit of .Mesico. 17-1101 
Hutri^ins, Sir WilUam, Kii/;ll li .isiiuiioiiier. 
11-3841 


Hnch, cb .11 actor in *'llama by IludKc," 11-3779 
Hugh Capet, kiiit; of France, 8-307U, 9-2284 
Hutrhes, Jndfe Tbomae, KriKllsh author, 18-4187 
Hndo, Tietor Marie, comment on French army, 
10-2195 

French wiilor, 16-433.1; 30-5807, 5313 
poet,is; sec I’oclry Judex 
Huyuenots, .tnd fUiarleH I, 3-556 

Ficnch I’jolestantH, 2-276, 331; 7-1741; 8-2073, 
3071-75, 14-3695 
In Amt-tan, 2-581. 3-G55 
ill l'Iiii;l.ind, 9-2433 

"Hufuenots, Bee,” by Meyerbeer, 13-.1294 

Huldbtand, .ind I'ndlne, 15-4053 

Hull, Captain Isaac, American naval olllcer, 

12- :10II7 

Hull, General WilUam, surrender of, 3-759 

Hull, Buer., lishiiie •cnlie, 15-3817 

Hull, of .1 .shi|,, 18-1618 

Bulls, Jonathan, ste.tinbo.it ot, 10-3486-88 

Huniayun, iiiUr ol fndi.i, 7-11 i;i. 1710 

“Humble Bomanoe," by I'rei m.iii, 8-3103 

Humboldt, Friedrich H. A. von, (JernMii initiii.il- 

ist, 1-(XI,1, X 1 I 7 

Humboldt CuiTcnt, . 111 ,1 rain, 22-1871 
Hume, Alexander, poiin-. ol. ...ee J’oetiy ■iide> 
Hume, David, J'ln-Iisli wnlir. 18-1733; a0-.1313 
Hume, Gidzel, bi.i\ii.\ 01 21-.1635 
Hume, Patrick, ,i I'luen.iiifei, 21-5625 
Hnniorus, .iim bone, 10-1171, 3573; 18-1300 
ll.l'liire of tlie, 16-4389 
Humery, Dr. Conrad, nml 1 Jiiteiilieru, Id-.IOIO 
Humiliation, ‘Valley of, in " I'lltirim's I’roc- 
II ss,” 5-1 i:'S- "I, 1 1 x 1 
Hummlnff, of li 1.-i.ipii inu's, 7 - 188 « 
Humming'bira-moth, iniinieiv of, 13 - 34 trt 
Humming'-lurdB, .nnl i oliinibnics, 18-1763 
ln“|. i>r 22-17..' 
ol Si'll 1 , 1 . 1 , 7-1711, 1719, 9-3.311 
• 'I III 7-1 lei 1 I 3 
\ 11 ion '. 13-.i 1 .7* 

Humpback, a silnmi lO-J/n;;- 15-3954 
“Humphrey Clinker,’’ li\ Smollott, 7-1TR1 
Humphrey, Master, . ii.ii.u-ur m “Old I'liri- 
o 111 .simp,'' ll-.'7iii 
HninuB, loi pVinls. is-.ix<i.' 

Hundred Assoc’ntes, toiiipaiiy of, In f'un.id.i, 

3-. 1.16 

Hundred Days, ni “f'.iiint of Monte f'rlsio," 

16-1; 16 

p[ N.ipol.-on, 2-. 60 , 3-i9;i; 9-3389; 10-3,91. 

13- ", I nil 

Hundred Tearb’ War, of Faicl.ind :iiid I'l nice, 
8-3n;i -1 . 


Bung-arians, of \n -1 1 „i-Uuii,'.iry, 10-3.1.3, 
11-319 1, 3S;i7 12-!e,'fi. 13-33 13; 21-56d9 

Hungary, bir.l’s-eve Ml u uf, 21-a653 
c.ibl’ii 1 ol, 11-3906 
eostniiii s ol. 13-31, !6 
t1, lei..itii>i's, 11-39111-06 
genis It out, 24-fi.;8'3 
km 11 iiini 111 ol, 11-3S'J1 
lil.doii ol, 4-1(1.19, 10-'J.160-1I . 15-J9' 1 ; 
holms of. 21-iiil.) 

I ..rliaiiit 111 ol, 11-3906 
'fiiiks and. 12-.tl9J 

He also Sii.sti i.'i-llnii.'.iry, lliiiis, .M.i.jais 
Hunger, .ind wi.ith, 18-4 691 
teili’it of, 13-,t,>ii9-l 0 

the III si sani’e. 20-1301 
xrlntl 111 .ikes ii. Ill 111 , 1 V, 1-166 
Huns, .Hid linine, 20-13S3 
Aiisfiiii ..Jill, 11-3X96, 3X9X 
hislfiiy ol. 4-1111 I. 10-2.110-11, 1S-PI36 
inv isions ol, 9-3317 
Runt, Beigh, pin ins s<,e T’oi-try Iinb-. 

Hunt, Major, de.illi oi 8-3100 
Hunt, Simon, and S1i,ike.spe:iie, 3]-.1.17n 
Runt, WilUam Morris, Aitienc.iii p,ilnt(i, 
16-12’1. 1351 

Huntor, John, n. doctor, 18-163.1, 1631 
Hunter, Joltn, ii.iliir,tlist, 4-869 
Hunter, WilUam, a. doctor, 18-4631 
Hunter, William, marlyr, and thu miiiehiue, 
19-1091 

Hunter, a coisstvlhitlon, 10-3639, 3611 
Hunters, In.lhin, 18-4834 
of the Wild, 24-63 41 
Hunting, dn-s for, 24-6 3 ?6 
111 Sen III. 4-966 

none In Yelimvsuini. I’.iik, 3-S87 
of Induiiis, 1-16, '31; 10-2576 
with fnicoil.s, 7-189!) 

Huntingdon, Bari of, lather of Rohin ITuoil. 
10-2C2'J 
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BantliW'Oroiiadai thi> Happy, 10-2578 
“Xunnw of th« Saark,’' authorship of, 6-1482 
Xnatsaiaa's Oup, 11-2886 
see also Pitcher-plant 
XantsaMB, nature’s winged, 7-1893 
Xoan, I’eruvlan district, 17-4608 
XuayadL iroba, Hungrarlan hero. 11-2800; 

10- 3190; 01-5066 

XBavadl, Xtetthlas, king of Hungary, 11-2900; 
13-3484 

Xwgo, charuc-ter In “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 3-1334 
Xaroa-lroviols, Indian stock. 1-21 
see also Iroriuuls 

Xnroa, Xiafce, in America, 1-14, 228; S-566; 
33-8120 

XaroBB, Inillan tribe, 1-21, 186; 3-666; 10-2675; 

11- 2784 

Huskies, sledge-dOKS, 15-4061 
Buss, John, Kuhemlan religious reformei, 
10-2594, ll-2y<)‘2. 10-3190 
Bussela Xanill, sultan of Rgypt, 16-4304 
Hussey, Obed, reaping machine, 11-2714 
But, Csiir I'eter’s, 14-3724 
mankind’s dilteronl, 3-606 
of HHuaiiiins, 8-2151 
ButoblBBoa, Anna, life of, 12-3119 
Xutohinsoa, Oolonel, defence of Hotting liiini 
Castle, 14-3693 

XntchlasoB, John, colonial settler, 18-1119 
Butohlasoa, ICra. Xiuey, 14-3603 
mialey, Thomas B., an JBnglish philosopher, 
4^66. 872 

comments of, 11-2915, 2918; 18-4162 
Bwaag, wliii served his father, 03-6028 . 
•Hysoian, a flowet, 6-1602, 7-1802, 15-1 nc« 3808; 

IS-IO'ib: 00-52JO 
Hyades, stars, 10-2645 
Byde, Edwordc set Clarenilon, Rail of 
Byde Park, owned by nionl’.s ot e.siiiiiiiMier, 
18-468t 

Byds Park Ootner, nidi at, 19-5039-40 
Bydanu oapnt-nrsli see hlushrooms, beat's head 
Hydra, Grecian island, 16-4267 
Bpdta, killed by flurculcs, 13-3374, 30-518,5 
Bydragymai: see Mercui-y, element 
Hydrangea, trc.itment of, 4 - 81 1 
Bydroasroplaaes see Hydroplane 
Hydro-carbon, contains hyd<'ogun and ijirbun, 
7-1888 

In I'otncls, 10-2’j45 
Hydrogen, and heat, 17-4503 
atoms of, 6-lfi70 
best fuel, 14-3775 
compounds oi, 7-1603, 1813 
gaseous element, 6-1243 
in alcohol, 23-5992 
in ballnoti, 1-173, 4-916, 02-6810 
In blood, 7-1647 
in carbo-hydrates, 7-1890 
In celluloid, 19-1875 
In comets, 10-2543 
In flame, 20-.5J68 
in gus-muklng, 0-418 
In gtass, IS-.liiOH 
In n.-rmoglfibia, 6-1 no 
in h.\-dro-«vi bons, 7-1 ^8S 
In kerosene, 16-4110 
in m,irsh-g,‘is, 14-J,')fl'l 
in oils, 13-J384 
ill Uiion tifbulu, 11-2847 
in idanets, 9-2392 
in smoke, 17-4369 
in speiliuni, 11-Jace 2736, 2711 
In stars, 8-1969; 11-2711 
in sugar, 3-791, 13-3387; 33-5991 
in sun, 13-3388; 19-5025 
In sun s coron.i, 8-2094 

in water, 4-91R, B-l031, 1189, 1197, 7-1791, 
9-3251: 10-3126; 13-3388, 3.506, 19-5021-2.'.; 
34-6309 

ItciueOed, 16-4086 

medhure of specific gravity, 16-3828 
Hydrogen salpluda, a compound, 6-1680 
HydroaMtsr, measures speclflc gravity, 16-3827, 
3829 

Bydrophobla, a disease, 10-2470; 84-6364 
Bydrophytss, water-plants, 18-5085 
Hydroplane, invention of. 1-176, 181 
Bydroxldss, what they are, 7-1816 
Hydronyl, what it Is, 7-1816, 1889 
Hyna, an animal. 1-168, 162; 34-6212 
gyy lao. king of tbe Qeata 13-3502 
gWro n^r, meaning of, 15-3968 
^ygyppherM coalonat see Mushroom. red-Julco 
I^Emo, shepherd-kings. U-1849 


Xynu, dead hoy who sang a, 0-499 
form of poetry, 8-389 
writers of hymns. 0-2013 
"Byp^on,'* by H. W. liongfellow, 8-1614 
l^Ssn. lack of, 00-5743 
Bypaotunn, power of, 20-6178, 5191 
for photography, 11-2719 
ByraZf an animal, 4-1011-12 


X, what it represents, 9-688 
Xago, Shakespearian character, 0-443 
Zamby, a court Jester; 17-4347 
I’Anson, Pranoss, 14-3769 
Xberlan Xonntalna, in Rurqpa 13-3337 
Zbenaa PealBBiila, map, 13-3^339 
of ICurope, 10-3073; 13-3337 
Xberlaas, lost stronghold of, 9-2424 
people of Iberian i’enitiaula, 13-3338 
Xben, a kind of goat, 2-410. 411 
Xbls, a bird, 8-1973, 1976; 9-2341 
Ibsen, BenrllE, Xorweglun writer, 30-5315 
Xoe, action of, 13-3250 

and Heat, 16-4229; 17-4601-03 
at the Poles, 4-958 
bursts pipes, 14-3684 
electricity and, 8-2164 
formation of, 16-4084 
In early United States, 6-1394 
sllpperlnesB of, 18-3146 
siieciflc gravity of, 16-3828 
turning to lliiuXd, 19-4877 
weight of, 17-4371 
where we got, 14-3757 
why cloths keep It cool, 3-092 
see also Gldicicts 

Xos, Age of, a period, 1-56; 8-2081, 13-3250, 
83-5119 

Xoebergs, and broken glaciers, 13-3250, 1 S-:!'m 
floating of, 16-4270-71 
of catic c-gtease, 16-1701-00 
Xceberry, Miirbank’s, 14-3565 
Xoe-boats, in Canada, 80-5224 
Ice-cap, near North i’olu, 8-208] 

Xos-oream, wetness on outside of cup ciiiila.ii 
ing, 18-3150 

Xee-crystals, snow fs, 18-3047 
Xce Bavea, arctic h,«v, 81-54,58 
Zealand, birds of, 08-5752 
geysers of, 13-3251 
island of, 0-271. 14-3G.‘i2, 3658 
visits to, 81-5156 

Zoelaaders, in Caiindii, 1-230, 81-.5610, as-otMi. 
Zeeland-spari polarization of, 80-5211, 52 1'. 
Zoe-wan, and the Great Fire, 7-1913 
Zees, made without freezer, 16-3961 

Xoe-skeets, 1-14-15 

see also Glaciers, prehistoric, ot Hnittii 
States 

Xca-yackts. racing of, 80-6220 
sport with, 30-5222 

XchnemnoB-fly, an Insect, ia-3018-l<), 3021, ‘‘Pi 
3201; 13-.3298, 3300 

ZebthyoBanrus, prehistoric 1-5 u, 

11-2916, 2919 

Xctlnos, Athenian architect, 80-S2<'5 
Xdabo, admitted, 13-3401 
canoes In, 1-1.3 
Tlower of, 88-5815 
irult in, 3-651 
gems from. 84-6382 
iriigation in, 81-5418 
metals of, 10-2680 
Idas, a hern, 6-1526 
Xdeas, assoufutlon of. 18-5080 
nee also Association 

Xdlograms, Chinese writing-signs, 13-3484 
Zdlou meaning of, 80-6303 
Xdlslbaka, in Faerie Queene,” 3-700 
Xdlev, a peitodical, 18-4727 
Zdnna, and the golden apples, 14-3622 
“Xdyls of tbs long,’’ by Tennyson. 83-6UJ7 
Xgnatlns, Bt.i see Loyola, Bt. Ignatius dt. 
Snls-fatnnBi see 'Wlil-o'-the-'wiBp 
Zyorrotes, in the Philippines, 8-2152-63, 2iriu 
Xguaaa, a Ilsard. 5-1211, 1217 
Xnanoden, prehistoric animal, l-Slh 64 
luda, death-place of Llvlngstona 8-301 
Zldeiun, Bhukk, character in “Ben Hur,” 
80-6269 

He de la Git4i see Isle of the City 
■■ZUad,” by Homer, Z-73; 80-6200, 6307 
translated by Pope, MhBOSO 
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niiuBi see Trojr 

XUMUlawut OUiOw, In the Selkirks. aa>5778 
ZUeolUewMt ▼slier, in Canada, 7>1771 
“Z’U ksar Kr miSejt OB s inilow Vree,” sonr, 

minols, Indian tribe, 2-278: 23-6111 
HUnols, admitted, 7-1836; 1^8486 
chickens in, 10-2678 
coal in, 10-2680 
flower of, 22-6816 
hors in, 10-2677 
in Northwest Territoiy, 7-1864 
iron Industry of, 22-6688 
limestone of, 10-2680 
oil in, 18-4166 
petroleum In, 10-2680 
presidents from, 8-2382 
niuola Btver, explored, 2-278; 23-6113 
XUlnois ITnivorslIr of, bulldlns for women, 
17-4673 

ZllBess, never suffered twice, 10-2470 
Ill Blye^ in Uurope, 11-2768 
Zllrxis, Duke of, Shakespearian character. 
2-445 

Ilmen, ^ke, in Moscow, 15-3802 
Z love my love, a game, 1-263 
“Z1 Penseroso,” by Milton. 22-6674 
“ II plent, beryOre, 11 plant, boxytra," French 
song, 14-3772 

Zniayas, pin stuck into, 19-6002 
“ZmaylBW InvaUd,” by Molif^re, 80-5312 
Zmayo, an insect, 11-2966; 12-3011 
ZmbaoUa, ah.it it is. 14-3692 
Imitation, powat of, 20-5191 
" Imitation of Christ," by Thomas a Kempis, 
15-4035 

Immermann, Karl Ziebereoht, aeriuan writer, 
13-3398 

Immlyratloa, into Canada, 32-5911 
Immlyratloa Xeoeptloa Ball, in Winnipeg, 
22-5916 

Immortality, I.uiid of, 7-1908 
Immunity, to disease, 10-2471 
to poibOliH, 13-3117 

Imp, Willi a dlsap: earing head, 13-3132 
ImpMOhment, of United .‘itatcs ofllcials, 6-1436 
pardons for, 6-1436 
Imporator, Homan title, 20-5280 
see uisu Kiiipciur 

ImperlaUats, party In France, 9-23'll 
Imperial VaU^, ladybirds In, 13-3303 
Implacable, Br., character In “ Pllyrim’s Prog¬ 
ress," 6-1183 

Xmponderabllia, meaning of. 16-1081 
Impressment, of j\merican sailors by BSngland, 
6-1397-98 

Zna, rol du Wessex, 9-2316; 15-4055 
Znanynratloa Bay, a holiday, 17-4470 
Incas, gold of the. 20-5318 

rilling class In Pern, 9-3225; 19-1606, 4608 
Znoe, WUUam, cablnet-inaker, 23-6171 
inen, unit of length, 14-3672 
Znoisors, Kind of teeth, 8-2078-79 
Zneome-tan, and constitutional amendment, 
13-3495 

hvy of, 0-1438 

Xnaemnlty: see France, Indemnity of 
Independenoe Day, celebration or, 17-1463, 4468 
IndepenAenoe, War of, 5-1114 
India, and astronomy, 6-1675 
and Hurke. 16-4158 
and mountain passes, 15-3924-35 
animals in, 1-162-54. 159, 162; 3-337. 297, 406- 
08, 508, 639-30, 3-681, 803-03; 4-878, 1012; 
13-3361. 3364: 31-5673; 33-5801; 34-6246, 6376 
birds of. 6-1604, 1567, 1560; 7-1769, 1761, 1763, 
1897. 1900; 8-1971, 1974-76; 22-6762 
bowls in, 5-1263 
buttermaklny In, 5-1182 
children In, 9-2826 
colr-rope in, 19-4006 
4 ! 08 tumes of, 1^3489 
cotton in, 9-2384; 19-4886 
ebony from, 19-6034 
empire of. 7-1718 
empress of. 16-4079 
flsh of, 10-2708 
forests denuded, 14-3742 
fruits In. 3-660 
gems from, 84-6380-81 
glass of, 5-1263 
heat of, 4-1084 

history of, 1-66; 5-1113-16. 1118, 1825-88; 

8-8078: 11-2946: 18-4077-79 
Insects of, 18-3201-02, 3804; 18-8806, 8447 


India, Kafir com In, 28-6968 
map of, 6-1630 
natives of, 7-1717 
new route to. 6-1167 
pearl of the Hast. 6-1631 
philosophy, 18-8028 
religions of, 18-8023 
reptiles of, 6-1210, 1213 
rosewood from, 15-6034 
rubber grown In, 14.3669 
sacred monkeys of. 84-6244 
serpents of, 6-1381-84, 1386, 1631 
shoe worn In India, 18-3111 
stones told In, 23-6133; 84-6298 
taxes in, 6-1315 
tea in, 23-5971-72, 6979 
temples of, 9-2242 
test for thieves, 9-2171 
tombs of, 6-1636-37 
trees of, 13-3267 
wages in, 11-2711 
water supply In, 81-5416 
Wellington in, 17-4386 
wild dogs of, 24-6319 
Indiana, admisbion of, 7-18.36, 13-3490 
flower of, 82-5815 
ill Northwest Territory, 7-1831 
limestone In, 10-2680, 80-5349 
oil in, 18-4166 
president from. 9-2382 
Indlan-bsan, 81-5438 
see also Oatalpa 

maian OlvU Borvleo, work of, 0-1638 
Indian oom: see Corn 
Indian CHrl, a statue, 19-4667 
Zudian Bnntar, a statue, 18-4669, 4671 
Indian Wntiny, or Bspoy itolMlUon, in India. 

5-1118; 7-1720 

Indian Oooan, os boundary, 15-3855 
btornib of, 6-1 (flo, lb3i 
Indian yalntbrnsh, state flower, 99-5816 
Indian Plnka see Arethusa, an orchid 
Indian Plpo, a flower, 12-3065, 3068 
Xndlan-raoo, 16-4292 

Indiana, and early colonists, 8-274-78, 281. 

535, 630, 532-33; 3-556 
and Helen H. Jackson, 8-2100 
and Northmen, 3-272 

and Northwest Mounted Police, 18-4622 
and .bchool republic, 84-6390 
and the fiir-trade. 18-1834 
and western settlers, 0-1397-98 
« as they look to-d,iy, 11-2783 
camouflage of, 13-3509 
dogs of, 3-508 

during the Revolution, 4-1004 

exhibits of, 30-6328 

loud of, 30-6219, 6338, 6342 

games of, 30-6222 

hut of, 23-6099 

In Alaska. 15-4060 

in early colonial wars, 4-894; 13-3493 ' 

legends of, 5-1105 

life of, 6-1107 

name of, 1-16; 16-1078 

North American, 1-16, 64; 8-525 

of Canada, 1-230: 8-1916-20, 10-2.175, 11-2781 

of Kasteni America. 34-6272 

of I’aciflc coast, 30-6328 

of South America, 17-4506 

of the Far North, 10-2080 

on canal-boats, 18-4768 

plants used by, 80-5219 

removal of. 7-1840; 13-349t 

silent mebsages of. 0-2268 

snowshoe and toboggan of, 20-5222 

stories about, 1-195 

straw Indians, 19-5124 

tales told by, 7-1913 

Trent valley, route of, 1-228 

United States, care of, 6-1437 

use of plants, 81-5434, 6436 

weave bark, 91-5429 

see also JEIlot, John, French and Tndian 
Wars, Mai^uette, South America, republics 
of. etc. 

Zndian Territory i see Oklahoma 
Zadlan-tBrnlpi see Jack-ln-the-Pulpit 
Zadla-mblMr, elfects of, 12-3149 
elastic, 19-6019 
In fountain-pen, 38-5876-77 
not porous, 3-693 

Indla-nltlier-plaati of conservatories, 89-5794 
ZndlooltWi see Tourmaline 
mdlyoMon, cause of, 9-2364 
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laAlffOi a dye>p1ant. 4-906, 994 

Xndiffo-'blxd, the conimun, 9-2345 

ZndnigaMa, Papal, what it waH. 3-196 

Xndas In India, 6-1631-32; 16-392:4, ;i930 

ZaAuatrlal Dlaputaa lavaatlratlon Act, 16-4129 

Xnartia, law of, 13-3129 

property of matter, 11-2911 
<»Xaa8,» by Evana, 6-209K 
Sataat Oaraa, a portrait bust, 18-4663 
“ InfaUaoi" by Kvaiia, 8-2098 
Xtifldalai ace Afoora 
Znflald, of buaeltall, 80-5247 
“ lafonnatlon,’’ In telephone service, 3-338 
Xafmaoxla, aquatic ori?an[i<nis, 9-2405 
Mtory of. 14-3661 

Xnpelow, Jean, poems; see Poetry iTidex 
ZBperaoll, Bobert, comment on 1,in(-iiln, 3-T'>T 
znaots, of iron, S8-S6UT, 5701, 5702 
laaallag, bad habit, 13-3417 
Znliecltaiioa, laws of, 14-3781 
lalnrsdi see Plrst ,Md lo the Injuted 
Ink, abaorptinn of, 8-2082 
for printing proHseH, 14-3615 
Invented by Egyptians, 13-3484 
invisible, 5-1302 
of cuttlefish, 10-2481-85 
on wood, 83-3741 

stains of, 13-3149; 17-4401; 30-31T7. 81-361) 
Tom and Nora leurti to write with. 13-.!:iT7 
what it is, 3-1668 
writes best on paper, 7-1653 
Znk-batry, a shrub, 17-IS6S 
ZnkermaB, battle of, 14-3729 
“'Xa Memovlain,'' by Tennyson, 23-6037 
Xnn, dinner at the, 30-5181 
XnaertUrolteB, Swiss town, 33-5846 
ZmiMS, Oaorgw, and Tiffany, 16-1221 
ZaaasB, Oeorga, 3r., American palntei, 10-1247-19 
Zimliiffag see Kaseball 

ZimkMper, character In “ Don Qulxoto," 4-90.1 
XaBOoeaoe , p icture by Heyiiolchs, 17-1591 
Zaaocant Xu, I’njie of Itnine, and Vatican, 
16-5098 

power of, 18-4796-07 
Xbb Blvec, in Europe, 13-2984 
Znasbrllek, In Austrian Tyrol, 11-290:1, 12-2981 
»Xn Ole Vlsglnla/' by Page, 0-1621 
Zaanloitloib and Galileo, 7-l6h0: 8-1963-61 
and St. Dominic, 15-4031 
court of the, 13-3344 
in the Netherlands, 14-3311; ao-32J3 
In •• Westward llol " 14-3715 
Xseaae, treatment of the, 18-4631 
Znaoslptlona, mysterious, 81-5151 
of Asiatic lore, 19-4958 

Xnaacta, and llowers, 6-1283, 15-3812-16. )oi;i, 
4015-16 

and Insectivorous plants, 14—3366, 15-3814 

attracted by putrid odor, 15-3893 

baekboneless animals, 3-671 

communication between, 83-5813 

development of, 14-366,5-66 

eggs of, 1-49 * 

exhibit of, 80-5332 

eyes of, 16-4261; 83-6995 

foes of man, 13-3195 

food for wasps, 11-2860 

friends of man, 13-3297 

In the Jumping beans, 10-2475 

injurious, 6-1519; 13-3206; 14-3786 

killed by fungus, 15-3891 

world of, 11-2849 

see also Leaf-Insect, Mimicry, Stlck-linsci 1 , etc. 
Znolght, what It m«<an8, S-5ll|. 

Xnspeator, and burgomaster, 38-3713 
Xnaplratloa, act of, 7-1652: 84-6:i09 
ZnaUnoti of animals, 1-166; 4-917 
of humanity, 30-5188 
ZnitrainentSi ancient surgical, 18-4626 
for watching sun, 8-2092 
munlfel. 11-2782; 19-4907; 81-5141 
surgical, 18-4803 

XstelUot, importance of, 80-5188 
ZnteadMitt see New France, Intendant of 
Xntereoloiilal BaUway, construction of, 9-2274 
Xatexdlot, of Pope, 3-694 
Zatareeti and thinking, 19-6081 
Xntertor, United States Department of. 6-1137 
Xaterlakoni Swiss town. 19-2985 
Xnterproter, character in "Pilgrim’s Progress," 
^1127, 1186 

Atentate OomnilealoB Aot, 13-3491 
Xatavrala, musical, ie-4094 
"XB 8ba Tewneaaee XiniBtalM,'’ by Cruldock, 
S-8101 


Xntro-moleonlar, meaning of, 7-1617 
Zatrodnctlose, a game, 88-5919 
Zuvallda, gardens for, 83-6080 
oxygen used for, 5-1215 
XavenUoB, type of mind fur, 19-4998 
Inventor, picture of, 3-662 
Zttventorn and Xnveatlona, AmerJcim, 11-2711 
Xnvertebratea, animals without bnikbones, 

3-6T3 

Involucre, of flowers, 16-4210 
Xodlne, for Invisible and fading inks, 5-1302 
how to remove, 3-488 
non-mutallic element 5-1314 
test for starch, 11-2728 
Zolcne, town, and Jason. 1-203 
ZoluB, friend of Hercules, 80-5185 
Zona leland, monastery on, 18-4788, 4790; 

31-3532 

Xonla, art of, 16-4172 
Zonlana, Greek tribe, 80-5202 
lopa, luiul of, 4-1052 
Zowa, admitted, 7-1846: 13-3492 
and Dnuisiana, 6-1396 
llower of, 23-3815 
lings 111 , 16-2677 

Iqnaea Palls, hi .South Anierlc.-', 17-1511 
Iran, platiaii of, 15-3863 
Ireland, animals in, 1-1.37, ICn, 8-1U3, 508 
linns of, 7-1637 
birds of, 7-1893 
butter ii), 5-113‘2 
Christianity In. 18-4788, 4790 
dislurbiiaces In, 4-1065 
epidemic In, 3-176 
f.airles of, 3-5 47 * 

(lag of, 9-2354 
lolk-lore of, 6-1181 
gems from, 84-638J 
given ly Adrian IV, 10-4795 
history of, 8-170; 3-592. 77.3. 4-839, 1036, J03< 
B-niS 16; 7-1857 
linen in, 10-2686 
maize In, 11-2950 
nuttonal plant of, 88-5816 
Northmen in, 14-3652 
parliament of, 5-1116 
police of, 30-3397 
iiiln In, 18-3148 
rebellion of, 31-5409 
story of, 81-5551 
IVentworlh gfnerned, 7-1863 
“Irene,” by Johnson, 16-4726 
Ireton (Xenry), Kiigllsli parluimentury cinei.i 
4-lUlO, 7-1866, 14-3693. 18-4686 
Xrldlnin, a metal, 13-3484, 83-3875. 5879 
Iris, a plant, 7-17.38; 18-3064; 19-5091, 80-.323U 
sec also Klein-de-lys 

Irle, of the eye, 13-33X0; 16-4330; 82-3889 
Irish, in Anierlcu, 8-531 
In Canada. 14-3732; 16-4079 
music of, 5-1087 

” Irish Kelodlee,” by Moore, 14-3770 
Irishwoman, character In “Watei' Dables," 
16-3831 

Irkutsk, Siberian town, 16-3261 
Iron, and fire, 3-663 

and iii.ignctlsm, 8-2167; 80-5.156, 81-5328 

and st( el, 14-3686 

hendlng when hot. 14-3 ,'75 

iMirnlng of, 19-1871 

color of compounds, 83-572.3 

conductor of heat, 4-1086: S-I3I7, 17-1580 

effect of oxygen on, 7-1792 

futigue of. 16-4022 

floating of, 14-3775 

for spoons, 18-4805 

for the blood, 33-0110 

from llrazll. 80-5371 

galvanized, 10-2680 

in Canada, 31-5544; 88-6780; 83-6092 

in Chile, 80-6366 

in eggs, 13-3276 

in foods, 6-1431 

In Germany. 11-2766 

In hismoglobln 0-1430 

In milk, 11-2828 

In Newfoundland, 84-6296 

In Philippines. 8-2162 

In TXussla, 15-3798 

In Spain, 13-3347 

In Sweden, 14-3660 

In the stars, 8-1969 

made In colonics, 4-994 

making, 38-6687-88 

metallic element, 5-1316 
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Iron, metforlc, 7-1882 
/ uf the United States, 10-2678 
t salts ol, 30-5177 
smelting' of, 4-1042 
specific gravity of, 18-3826, 3828 
strength <if, 1-23 ' 

sulphate of, 13-3479, 3484 > 
temperature of, 13-3388 > 
tiredness of. 31-5KI6 
weight of rusty, 18-3227 
why It sinks, 3-69ri 
see also Oxidation, Rfist, flteel, etc. 

Iron, Age of, a period, ,0-1316 
“boa Obaacellori ’’ s^ Bismarck, Count von 
“iron Sake:" see Wellington, Duke of 
Zvoa Qate, of the Duiulie, 81-66<S2, 5653 
iron indnstry. In America, 10-2684 
iron Moantaina, gates of, 11-2902 
iroa-oalAe, a compound, 13-3227 
Itonsldea, Croinwcll's troops, 3-523; 4-1037-38, 

7-1853, i86.'>. Sl-.I.'ieG 
bonaldea, a locomotive, 3-605 
Iroaweed, a ])lant, IS-loyi 
boa wood t see I Turn beam 

IrooBOlB, conrederncy uf Indian tribe.s, 1-21, 

196; 3-556, 558; 7-1673, 10-2575; 11-278 l-h.'i, 

30-5335 

boaaole, Canadian town, 23-612.t 
Irradiation, uf brl^ht objects, 11-2911 
of things, 13-3389 
brlgation, for fruit, 33-5718 
In Egypt, 16-4304-06 
In South Amcilca, 17-4510 
In United Kiates, 0-2379 
systems of, 81-5416 
works for, 11-2710 

Irving, Henry, portrait by Whl.itler. 16-1.'53 
Irving, WaBblngtoa, American wrlici. liiv of, 

6-1609-10, 33-5831 
bume of, 6-16J1 
portrait bust of, 18-4668 
Zb, w'uys of saying, 5-1287 
iBaac, of York, lu " Ivan hoc,” 7-1661 
iBaao, son of Abraham, 34-6329 
iBaaoB, Blr Bafna: see Reiiding, Earl 
iBaaoB, SanmBl, rest ned man, 16-4090 
laahal, oharactor lu "Henry Esmond." 13-3309 
iBabal. PrincBBB, uf Bruxil, 30-5370 
iBahalUl, Shakespeai lun heroine. 3-561 
iBabella I, queen of Spam, and Charles V. 

11-2898, 13-3340-12, 3314 
and Columbus, 1-62; 10-2145; 17-1161 
rlsg of. 1-58 

“I BaUed from the Sowna la the Haney,” by 

imidlii, 14-3766 
iBChl. baths of, 33-60ri2 
Zaalla, and Simplon tunnel, 34-6260, 6270 
iBBagrlm, the wolf, 31-5570 
bar Blvar, in liavurla, 10-2594 
Zahmaelltea, bought Joseph, 11-2938 
ZalaglaBB, from iiir-bladder of fish, 10-2602 
iBlam, doctrine of Alulioinet. 8-1.5.50, 7-1714 
Zalaad Banga, In Canada. 23-5778 
iBlsnda, and coeoanuls, 15-3890 
climate ot, 7-1878; 16-4313 
disappearance of, 11-2920 
made by coral nnlrnals. 4-921 
rp.iklng coral, 9-2108 
wandering. In " Eaerle Qncone,” 3-700 
ZbIb of tbB City, In Paris, 31-5534-3.5 
Zale Boyala, In Duke Superior, 33-6120 
Zomall, Khedive of Egypt, 16-1304 
lemall, shah of I’erslu. 15-3862 
Zaolb and Tristram of [.>yotmes.se. 13-3282 
iBpaaan, capital of Persia, 15-3859, 3862-63 
X lOnri game, 3-618 
Zarael, Biblical character, 34-6330 
Zamel, In “ Treasure Island,” 14-3634 
iBraoL kingdom of, 84-6330 
ZaraelitBS. and David, 34-6284 
code of health for, 18-4628 
In Egypt, 11-2938; 18-4849 
learned leather-making, 11-2833 
standards of, 7-1657 
nee also Hebrews, Jews 
iBBUBi battle of, 8-1336; 30-5147 
Itnllnn, language, 13-4097-98 
XtallnnB, and oyster farms, 10-2618 
in Brazil, 30-5371 
In Canada, 33-6946 
In Ireland, 31-5409 
In South America, 18-4610 
ZtaUdB fk>maUl«id, In Africa, 16-4308 
Italy, and Germany, 10-2666 
anfmalB in. 8-410 


Italy, cave in, 7-1803 
costume uf, 1^8436 
earthquake in. 11-2920 
flag of, 7-1658 
folk-lore of. 6-1477 
Kraiicu and, 8^2290, 2486 
fruit In, 3-660 
glass In. 5-1263 
tlrcekH In, 30-5202 
hcm]i in. 16-4007-08 

history, 1-134; 3-334, 436; 8-1167; 11-2906 

in Africa, 13-1307 

liKsccts of, 13-3201 

Irrigatinii in, 81-5416 

Jews in, 84-6331 

land of romance, 18-307” 

legciid.il y lii.Mory, 1-78 

in.i]> or, 13-30 1 2 

music of. 8-1087 

Niipoleoii and, 8-2286, 2288: 13-.3346; 17-4364 

piipcr in, 13-3181 

Iiolliiy of, 17-4.540 

rovoliilion of, 12-3086 

lioiiiiiii ('liuicli III, 10-2552 

sculptiii'c in, 16-1173 

settlement uf, 10-25.50; 30-.52T1 

silk 1 ) 1 , 7-1829 

sky of, 20-5398 

stories of, 19-4994 

tar.antulii lu. 13-3361 

see also lliiine 

Itasca Kakc, reputed source of HlssISHlppl. 
23-6071 

Ithaca, (Sleek Island. 1-76 
Ithaca, H. T., college at, 17-4576 
Ithamar, character In “ Bon ilur,” 30-5257 
Zthnrlel, m ” Paradise Ikist," 33-5680 
Itnrhide, Agustla de, emperor of Mexico, 
17-4401 

Ivan, Tiinssuiu dolk 13-face 3434, 3438 
Ivan III, llie Ureal, czar of Russia, arms of, 
7-16.58 

reign of. 14-3723 
Tower of, 15-3802 

Ivan IT, the Terrible, czar of Hussla, reign of, 
14-3723-21 

Zvanhoe. hero uf " Ivan hoe,” 7-1664 
“Zvanhoe.” by ftcott, 6-1496; 7-1683 
Ives, Frederic E., and color printing, 14-3015 
Ivory, and electricity, 8-2163 
carvings of, 20-5330 
foi cutlery and spoons, 18-4802, 4804 
for pins, 19-.5noi 
miiinniotli, 15-3804 
uf elephants, 3-292 
ol walrus. 4-1076 
Ivory-hlU. a woodpecker, 9-2348 
Ivory, Haildea of, who came to life, 4-980 
Ivy, flowers of. 16-3816 
grow’s III water. 10-2582 
bow it elmes, 1-169 
how to draw le.af, 3-744, 746 
le.ives for p.ittern, 6-1473; 9-2232 
leaves of, 6-1473 
“Ivy Oreen,” music for, 14-3768 


3, story of, 13-3433 
Jahnd (.laranla), school at, 34-6334 
Jacana, bird. 8-1978 
Jack, and the bean-stalk, 18-3207 
Jack, house of, 31-5620, 38-5903, 33-6013; 84-6231 
Jack, luck of Simple, 11-2754 
“yack,” meaning of, 9-2364 
Jackal, and the Hon, 81-6481 
blue, 84-6292 

dogs descended from, 34-6320 
llfo-hlstory. 1-155, 162 
trick of, 81-5482 

Jack-boo^ torin of boot, 18-3106 
Jaok-by-the-hadgai see Hedge-garlic 
Jackdaw, a bird, 7-1901-02 
and the pigeons, 18-3878 
egg of, 7-faco 1760 
Jacket, for diver, 84-6312 
magiciaii's, 6-1605 

Jack-u-tke-Fiilnlt, a flower, 11-2882 
Jack-o'-daady, dancing lights, 17-4441 
Jaek-o’-laatami see Wlll-o’-tfae-Wlap 
JackBoa, and telegraph, 17-4446 
JackBon, Oaneral Andraw, admlnlBtnttlon of, 
13-8488, 8491 

and Creek uprising, 6-1309 
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Jaekioa, Omiwal AndMW, as president, 3*77», 
783; 7>181() 

nt New Orli'ftns, 6-1400-01: 13-3490 
born ill North Carolina, 9-2382 
bust of, 18-((iti7 
lni'i(1<i>nt'i of lift*, 10-2438, 2443 
lived III Ti-nnfK'>co, 9-2382 
Jaekeon, Dr. Cbarles T., and Dr. Morton, 18-4633 
Jaokso.i (Maior irederlck O.), uroUo'explorer, 
81-01.17, .,160 

Jackson, Bolen Bunt, 8-3100 
poems: see I’netry Index 
JaCkaoa, Dr. KnfhUnffs, law of, 21-5441 
Jackson, Bacbel, wife of Andrew, 3-786 
Jackson, Bobert, brother of Andrew, 3-784 
Jackson, Thomas J., or *< Stonewall," and Vir¬ 
ginia MilUary In-stltute, 83-5958 
and West I’olnl, 18-4735 
Confederate Roiirral, 8-2045, 2047-48, 30,111 
Jackson, William, married Helen Hunt, 8-2100 
Jackson, enpltal of Mississippi, 83-5960, 5986 
Jackson Woniuncnt, a statue, 18-4668 
Jacksonville, city In Klorlda, 83-5960 
Jack-the-aiant-Klllcr, story of, 7-1810 
Jacob, Blbllial character, 84-6330 
Jacob and Bachel, u Kame, 6-1303 
Jacobins, pnlitU-nl iiuity, 16-110,1-06, 1108 
Jacobins, plRfons, 9-2219 
Jacobite BsbeUion, the second, 6*1498 
Jacobites, eli.iicieters in “ Henry NMiiioiid,” 
13-3309 

rising of, 6-1623 

sonRH oi, 14-3710 , 

Jaoob’s-ladder, the mysterinus, 38-5710 
Jacopo, character In “ Count of .Monto Cristo," 

17- 4139 

Jaoopo della Qnereia, Ital.an sculptor, 16-1173 
Jacques Cartier Biver, in Caiiacla, 23-6134 
Jade, A.si!itie tr.ifle in, 15-3!i.'8 
Taco, St., ehnraeter In “ChHrle.s O’Malley,” 

18- 2975 

Janar, a danirerous animal, 88-5801, 5806 
Iife-hiatoiv of. 1-136, 1.19 
picture, 1-1,16 

TaL^sm. a i>-liRlon, 18-3023-25 
Jam, alcohol produced in, 7-1890 
Jamaica, birds of, 7-1758 
fruit In, 3-G50 
history, 4-1011. 17-4164 
iKiniid of. 83-6041, 6011-10, 6011 
ninnRoo.-.e In, 1-161 

James X, klny of RnKlund, abolished saiuluary. 
18-4681 

and Itaeon, 81-5489 

and Ftohemlans, 10-2558 

and (fiinpowiier plot, 7-1806-08 

and Ireland, 81-.i5.16 

and Nova Scotia. 81-5643 

and ItalelKh, 31-5112; 84-6275 

and VirRiiii.i. 8-521 

Henry IV's comment on, 7-1857 

incidents in life of, 4-862, 1035, 1011: 7-1658: 

13- 3110, 16-1077-78 

.sent embassy to India, 7-1716 
tyranny of, a-.133 

James IX, kind of JSnRianrI, and American colo¬ 
nies. 8-529, 531, 533 
ami battle of Jloyno. 4-1011; 14-3766 
and episcopaey, 7-1773 
and Ireland, 81-55.16 
and i’rlnoe of Drangi", 31-6628 
and Sir Jolm Coelirane, 11-2813 
and William of (Iranfre, 14-3,147 
as ehild, 4-1038; 7-18.1G 
ehnraeter in " Henry Esmond," 13-3309 
Ineidents In relan of, 4-1043 
Jamss IXX, klnit of England: see Pretender, 
the old 

James X, klnic of Scotland, life of, 1-2S7; 3-774; 
18-3138, 3140; 14-3662 

jamest XX, klnit of Scots, accidentally killod, 
18-3137. 3140 

James XXX, kins of Scots. murde,red, 18-3137, 3140 
Jamss XV, king of Scotland, and printers, 

14- 7612 

incidents In reign of, 4-856, 860. 18-3139-40 
Jsmes V, king of Scotland, and Hotel Cluny, 
81-6540 

reign of, 4-860; 13-3140 
Jauuss VI, king of Scotland, was James I of 
England. 4-860; 18-3140, 3142 
see also James T, king of England 
JMBM^^OMrgs WkartoB, comment on piki, 

James, teofsssor, student of the mind, 19-4876 


James Blvsr. settlement an, 8-622 
Jamestown, Va., glass woners In, B-1264 
Iron-making at, 88-6988 
settlement of, 8-282, 522; 4-1035; 33-5958; 
84-6275 

Jam-Jar, how to draw, 6-1471 
"Jaas Eyrs,” by Bronte, 10-2625-26 
Janleula, character In " Canterbury Tales,” 3-49 
Janissaries, In Serbia, 13-3243 

Turkish slave troops, 13-3192, 3194 
Jannary, tilrthstone, 34-6377 
name of, 17-4531 
Janns, Roman god, 17-4631 
Japan, and gunpowder, 8-1164 
and si’hool republic, 84-6390 
animals of, 3-802 
aitftlcial leather of, 11-2834 
ba.seball in, 80-5247 
birds of, 6-1506 
children In, 4-923 
rn.stunie of, 13-3439 
(■rubs of, 10-2614 
exhibit of art, 80-5399 
tlshcries of, 15-38 M 
food of. 11-2732 
In Hawaii, 8-2150 
milk In, 11-2830 
opening of, 13-3492 
peace with Russia, 9-3380 
sandals in, 18-3106 
scene in, 8-353 
tea In. 83-6971. 5976 
water-supply of, 81-5416 
Japanese, and Canada, 93-6942, 6946 
use ehop-sticks, 18-480] 
who saved the cherry-tree, 88-5775 
Jaques, Shakespearian character, 3-637 
Jar, for cooling water, 83-6102 
Kwaiig and boy in, 31-.1478 
Jardln d’Acolimatation, In PurN, 81-5539 
Jardln das Plantes, In Paris, 81-5536 
Jarle;^, Brs^ character In "Old Curiosity iShop, 

Jarnao, buttle of, 9-334 

Jaradyes, John, character in "Bleak House," 
10-2460 

Jarrow, monastery of, 18-4701 
Jaaoha, prince, in story ot bird-girl, 7-1872 
Jason, and the Oolden Fleece, 1-203 
myth palntid, 7-1688 
Jasper, precious stone, 84-6377, 6379 
Jasper Bons^ in Canada. 83-6145 
Jaudenes y Bebot, Don Josef, portrait, by 
.Stuart. 16-4217 
Java, Dutch In, 14-3646 
serpents of, 6-1382 
Java, ship, 6-1.’) 98, 18-3005, 3008 
Java-sparrow, a weaver-bird, 7-1758, 1761 
Jaw, and phosphorus, 3-812, 9-2433 
development of jaws, 14-3666 
Iractiiie and dislocation of, 17-1382-83 
movable Joints of, 10-2571 
muscles liable to spasms, 17-4484 
of snake, 6-1387 
use Ilf Jaws, 8-2077 

Jay, Joh)^ Chief Justice of the United Stale-, 
3-398 

envoy to England, 6-1396 
Jays, birds, 9-2218, 2216, 2344; 13-3466 
.eggs of, 7-face 1766 
see also Blue-Jay 

Jean Jaetmes I: see Dessalines, General 
Jeanne d'ubret, queen of Navarre, 8-334 
Jefferson, Thomas, administration of, 13-3488, 
3490 

and Capitol. 8-2066; 83-6966 

and Declaration of Independence, 11-4468 

and Elizabeth Patteraoo, 19-4046 

and Hamilton, 10-2436 

and Jerome Bon^arte, 19-4942 

and Old Bruton Church. 6-1396 

and plough, 11-2711, 2714 

and slavery, 8-2042 

and third term, 6-1436 

and University of Virginia, 17-4669; 33-5961 
as president, 8-779, 781-83; 6-1388, 1396: 
9-J882; 18-4735 

as Secretory of State. 6-1398, 1396 
college of. 17-4668 
during the Revolution, 4-1008, 1008 
home of, 8-781 
statue ot^ lS-4666, 4672 
writings of, 4-1002; 6-1486 
JeffMea, crossed Channel, 88-5810 
Jehan k la Barbel see Mandevllle, John 
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A* Boorvera*! see MandevlUtti Jobn 
Jabaa OIr, Mogul emperori T>171« 

JahB, king of Israel, 19-4966 - wai 

JeUiBab, a marine animal, 4-1068; 0-1420, 1424, 
1427: 9-2411: «>r24|3 
development of, 14-2666 -« .qob 

JeUr-SBonia, of folded psmer, lf-4825 
Jena, battle of, 10-2693, 1^3728 
German town, 11-2766 
d'eagUa Bhaa, leader of Mongols, 16-3860, 

3928 

Jealdns, OaptaJa, 7-1821 in-aAVA. 

Jeaaer (BdwwAij and vaccination, 10-2474, 
11-2801; 19-4626, 4882 
JMUbinrftlt fi'rench poet* 14*8772 
Jaaate Oaslunaiu ship. In “ Captains Coura¬ 
geous,’’ 90-6376 
deaag, orang-utan, 91-5606 
JeilMa, an animal, 9-682-83, 808 
home of, 91-6577 _ 

Jeramlab, prophet, M-6332 
Jarfalcoa, a bird of prey, W9®0 * „ 

Jeroboasn, king of Israel, 19-4967; 94-6330 
Jerome, Bt., translated the Scriptures, 

16- 4020-30, 4037 

Jerome, named Dead Sea, 99-6816 
Jerome, Brother, character In Cloister and the 
Hearth,” 16-4074 „ Kn-t 7 

Jerrold, Songlaa, anagram of names, 19-5037 
Jersey, kind of cattle, 9-406 
Jersey, Isle of, 4-1063 

New Jersey named for, 9-629 
jemsalem, bishop of, and the true cross, 90-5381 
Jerusalem, king of, 6-1562 

and Babylonians. 19*4969 
and Romo, 19-6041 ,,nn 

and the (’rusades, 6-1662; 19-3188, J190 
history of, 1-127, 9-539; 94-6330 
111 "Ben llur,” 90-6267 
temple of, 90-6202 «« ro-ic 

“Jemsalem," by Lagerlof, 90-6316 
Jervis, Admiral, at battle of Ht. Vincent, 17-4362 
Jesss, the BetUlehomlte, 94-6284 
Jessloa, Shakespearian heroine, 9-332 
Jester, and kings. 17-4347 
and rope, 8 - 2^6 
escape of klng^s, 8-2034 
Jesolts, and South America, 17-4512 

In Canada. 90-5296 . o,. « 07 a 

inlsMoiiarles to American Indians, l-.l, 9-„78, 
3-558; 4-894; 11-2784 
society of, 4-894; 16-4038, 99-5933 
see .vlso Jesus, Society of 
Jesus Obnst, and children, 4-923 
and Rose of Jericho, 7-1705 
hirth of, 90-6280 -o*-, 

character In ’’ Ben Hur, 90-6261 
followers in India, 7-J714 
holy places of. 6-1619-50 
In Palestine, 16-38^66 
language sPoken by, 6-1287 
mother ot 11-2793 
nuinlon of, 16*4163 
pictures depleting. 8-760 
Jesus, Booisty of, and Fordham T^iiiversity. 

17- 4672 

see also Jesuits 

Jew-blrds. build community neats. 9-2343 
Jewet-ohamber, In Mammoth Cave, 8-1306 
Jewels. Bnslish state, 8-1264 
fowl and the Jewel, 3-680 
In Italy. 19-8086^^ ^ 

lewel of Alfred the Great, 9-470 
prehistoric, 1-208 - a. 

Tower of, San Francisco Exposition. 1-84 
see also (iomellsu Diamond of Alfred, Isabella 
Jawsl-Towmi see Tower of London 
Jswel-weedi see Touch-me-not 
Jewett, Bereb O.. American writer, 8-2101 
Jew^Uag^ l£e, character In ”Ben Hur,” 

Jewi^imd Assyria and A*”***®’ 

and Cyrus the Great 90-6i40, 8168 
and Inquisition. 18-8844 
and Homans, >0-6282 
and St. Bernard, 36-40|| 
built Colosseum, 88-6928 
do not eat pig, 8-414 

history, 1-117 

In Canada, 9a-69M 
•Jew and slave, J^5184 
persecution of, 16-2806 
sang hyimis, 8-2018 
see sJso Hebrews, Israelites 
Jtddeb, port of Mecca, 15-3858 


eei see MandevlUe, Jobn 
emperor, 7-1718 


an Injurious Insect, 18-3803 
^ger-mest, of ship, 18-8960 
Jlloffari see Stock 
Jlmsou-weedi see Thorn-apple 
31agle, character In “ Piokwlck Papers," 10-246 
JiugUng, a game, 18-6036 
Jlp, dog. In ’’David CopperAeld,” 11-2808 
Jo, character in “Little IVomen,” 8-2008-80; 
20-6169 

Joaoblm, Order of St, 10-2622 
Josehlm, Josmb, vloUnlat 94*6336 , 

Joan, Countess of Montford, 10^2608 
Joan, married Llewelyn, 90-6386 „ 

Joanna, Spanish princess, 13-3342, 14-3541 
Joan of Am, and Ithelms, 80-6378 

French patriot 1-129, ISO, 131, 136, 3-771 
statues of, 9-2423 
story of, 8-2072 

"Joan of Am," by Mark 'I'wain, 6-1621 
"Joan of Am,” muvlng-picturo play, 90-6143 
Joao, king of I’ortugal, and Ceuta, 16-4027 
Job, and Ills donkeys, 93-6066 
Job’s tsars: see 1’erldol 
Jooellne, and the little man, 19-1981 
Joob Paee, in Switzerland, 93-6H1T 
“Jock,” character In “Heart of Midlothian,” 
12-3131 

Joek-to-the-Kodgst see Iledge-garllc 
Jooonde, Lai see Mona Ijha 
Joe-Pye-Wasd, a plant 20-5213, 6216 
Joirm, Oeneru, visits New Tork, 19-6011 
Jognes, Bather, Jesuit inihsionary, 4-891 
Jonsnan ben Bakkal, Jewish rabbi, 94-6331 
Johanaen, Lieut, arctic explorer. 91-6160 
John, Bt., apostle, settled at Ephesus, 9-2;i,>l' 
statue, by I’onatcllo, 11-2796 
John, character in "Uoh Roy.” 6-1823 
Jobn, of Austria, iit battle of I/epniitO, 19-319. 
John, prinue of Englancl, 18-4662 
John, Prlnoa, ol Portugal and Brnsll, 80-5370 
John, king of England, and Gelert, 90-6385 
and Gotham meadow, 19-1126 
and Innocent III, 19-5098 
and Magna Oarta. 18-4797 
and itobin Hood, 10-2629 
character in " Tvanlioc,” 7-1666 
Injured Richard 1, 8-2019 
killed at OiOcy, 11-2902 
luckless. 18-3138 
reign of. 3-688, 594 

John, king of France, luckless, 19-3138 
Job% king of Seotliind: see Robert HI, king u 
Scot lnnd 

John w wTTT , pope of Rome, and Valioan. 19-610i 
John Ballot king of Scotland, luckless, l9-313i 
“Jobn Bmwn’a Body," song. 19-3063 
John BnU, origin of nicknaiiie, 9-2351-53 
John Bull, The, an engine, 3-60S 
John Oarrathers BMiU: see Queen's Pnlversil: 
John Chinaman, made of cork, 8-486 
John Damascene, Bt., hymn of. 8-2013 
John-de-Acre, Blr, charscier in ’’Ivanhoe," 
7-1661 

John, Faithful, 18-1677 
"John Ollplu," by Cow per. 93-6031 
“John Halifax, aeatleman,” by Mu lock, 
10-2627. 15-3969 

Jobn Lackland: see John, king of England 
John of Oauttt, and Westminster, 18-4684 
and Wycliffe. 15-3940 
daughter ol. 16-4027 

Johns KojAlns Bospltat ward in. 18-4627 
Johns HopUns Vnlvoml», at Baltimore, 17-i.iT< 
Johnson, Andrsw, administration of, 13-3488, 
3193 

as president, 8-2057, 9-2382 
born in Noith Carolina, 9-2382 
Impeachment of, 6-1436; 8-2067 
Johnson, B. FnnUas, poems: see Poetry Ind<‘x 
Johnson, Eastman, American painter, 10-4320 
Johnson, Sr, Bomust comments of, 4-998, 
7-1752. 10-1155-57: 93-6030 
English author. 10-2619; 18-4726. 4728 
Johnson, Sir WUUsm, and Tndl.xns, 4-894 
Johasicn, Alhort Bldn^, and West Point, 

18-4736 

Confederate general, 8-2017 
Johnston, BIx Barry, English traveler, 3-826, 

Johnston, Joseph E., and Wi-st Point 18-173 
Confederate general, 8-2(i46, 2048, 2062-61 
Johnston, Btory, Amtilc,iii writer, 8-2101 
Johnston Island, American, 8-8147 
John tbs Baptist, Donatello’s statue of, 

6-1172 
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Joluii tb« Cowud, 8-2070 „ , 

Hce alHn John, kinjr of England 
jdinli Conat da, uml Vlncont de Paul, 18-3069 
J'olllta, baJl-und-socIcet, 10-2373 
In carpentry, 6-1369, 0-1620 
of engines, 10-2466 
of skeletons, 10-2466 

sen also Limbs. Skull, etc. ___ 

JoUot, ^onla, explored America, 3-278; 88-6826; 
1^6112, 0117 

“(folly Baggars,” by Hums, 83-6032 
Jolly Taplay inn, In “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
10-2676 

J'oaali-era1>i see Crab 
Jonathan, and David, 84-6284 
child of. 83-391 :• 

JonoB, Six Oharlaa, and (liiudy Two Shoes, 3O-.)l80 
Jonaa, XaJgp, Engli.sli architect, 6-1173 
JonaB, J. w., and disc records, 31-6602 
JonBB, John Fanl, Anierlean naval commander, 
. 4-1006; 13-3003-08 

and dae, 31-3403 
liody of. 18-4741 

JonowU, a plant, 80-62.10 __ 

Jonoon, Bon, friends of, 81-6488-89 
on Spenser, 81-6186 
poems, see Poetry Index 
Joppa, Dorcas at, 17-1160 
Jordan Btvor, in Piilestine, 15-3866 
Jomllo, a volcano, 17-1101 
Joad, character In "Captains Courageous,” 

. 80-5376 

Joat, Franola, Puruguayun dictator, 18-1610 
Joaaph, In Kgyot, 18-1848 
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emperor 

death of, 10-2661 
*' Joaaph Andxawa,” by EleldlnR, 7-1 leO 
Joatohina, empress of l''rance 8 - 360 , 9 - 2 - 88 ; 

17-4360, 1368, 81-6333, 6.737 
Joaaph of Arlmathaa, ch.irai ter Jii " Tabb- 

Kound." 4-883 ^ _ . . , , 

Joaaph, of tho Stndliuu, Bt., h\iiin of, 8-20I.I-II 
Joaaphna, and virtues of stones, S4-b377 
Joahna, Jewish geiicrjl, 84-6330 
Joalah, king of Israel, 34-6332 
JoBtadal Olaeler, In Xorwa.v, 14-:I6’)9 
Jonlfroy, Maciiiila da, stearubont of, 10 - 2 IXH 
JOUla, and heat-work. IT-IT'O 
Jonxdan (Jaan B,), ■''reiKli iuaish,ii, 
“Jonmallata,” bv e'l-eylag. 13-2.J99 
••Journal to Btalla,” by Hwifr, 7 -i 7 t 8 
Jopo, bolts of, 18-3117 - a,, 

Joy, pictuie of l,car and Cordelia, 3-611 
gay, Oaorga W., patiiliiiu of bos Nelson, 17-13 
jSyia" C^et, In . barge “f 
Joyoo, BCnrlal, character in ".rohii Ualllax, 
16-3971 

Joy, Island of, in “ F.'iei ic Uueeuc." 3-700 
Jnan, Frlnea, in story. 3-.i79, 581 
VenumdMt IsiHnd of, 

Jngiraif preHirtont of Mexico, 

JubllM-ii&ffdni bongH of, 19»3054 
jStahT&oili ol ‘'aa-5788; 36-63.10 
Jndaa aCnooabonB, Jewish general, 84-63J3 
.lewish hero, 1-127 „ „ 

Jniigsa, apiKiliilment of United Htates, 8-1136 
enlonliil, 4-993 
Suiireme Court. 8-1437 
Jndmont Traa, of Moone, 84-6261 
••Judith," by ilebbcl, 13-3.199 
Jugvemaat, Hindoo god, 6-1636 
juUa, Shakespearian ehariieter, 3-639 
Juliana, Prlnosaa, heir to throne of Xetherbnids, 
14-3518 

juUw, the Apoatata, emperor of Ttonie. 18-3187, 

80- 3155 

Jnlidr VaaB, across Alps, 18-2984 
JullBt, character In “Itomeo and Juliet,” 8-117, 
a-Sffl. 81-5686 

julloB XX, pope of Rome, work for, IS-'IIOO, dt02, 
6104 

Jnllns OatBart aec Ca'sar, J'nllus (’ 

“Jnlina Ceaar," by Shakespeuri-, 80-3280, 

81- 6588 

Jnly, birtbBtone for, 34-6377 
name of, 17-4634-35 
JnmUaa, alntond, 13-3328 
Jnmbo, story of the elciihiiiit, 2-292 
Jnmol Bhui^on, In New Vork, 19-6014 
Jump, when shocked. 11-2910 
jnnupdg, a dog, ao-eiRO 
JnwpingshBan, history of, 10-2476 


‘•Jumping Frog," by Mark Twain, 8-1620 
Jmoo, a bird, 13-3461 
June, hirthstone, 84-6377 
name of, 17-4634 
Jnne-bBny, a tree, 80-6342 
Jnne-bng, injurious Insect, 13-3303 
Jnngftrau, lit,, Alpine peak, 18-2981-82, 2986; 

83-5812, 5845-46 
Jangle Demon: see Mowgll 
Jungla-folk, In story of Mowgll, 81-6468 
JuniBB, Roman family, 17-4534 
JnnlvB, linoinBi see Brutus 
Juno, goddess, and Oallsto, 13-3374 
and garden of Hesperides, 80-3186 
and golden apple, 7-1710 
and June, 17-4534 
and iieacock, 15-40.56 
temiilc of, 3-676 

Juno, character lii " Mastermun Ready, 8-2026 
Juntas, South American, 80-5381, 6364 
Jnplter, god, and iih.s, 13-3370 
and Uallsto. 13-3374 
and frogs. 3-603 
and oak, 18-4866 
bolts of, 13-3117 
•d 1‘niie. 81-'>ri.<2 

father or king of gods, 7-1710, 17-1334 
Hercules, son of, 13-3374 
see also JoVI' 

“Jnplter,” by Mozart, 13-3290 
Jnplter, pUinet, olTected eomt t, 10-2644 
and comets, 18-3119 
and solar system, 0-1963-64 13-3508 
changes In. 83-6991 
heat of, 16-4312 
light of, 13-3384 
moons of, 1-145, 118; 8-1963 
name of, 9-2219 

I'luncls revolving around, 7-3 680 

stoiy of. 1-110, 144, 6-1413, 7-1680, 8-2090; 

9-23S«.-iO, 2;!92-»4 
tides on. 9-2291 
Jupiter Ammon, a god, 18-48.52 
Jura Hountalns, In Europe, 9-2 416. 18-2982 
Jury, In " Pilgrlni’s Progress,” 5-1133 
tri.ils b>, 6-1433 
Jnetlee, ficsco of, 7-1686 

Juetlnlan the Oreat, emperor of llnine, and 
Narhes, 11-2939-41 
as emperor of Rome, 18-3187-89 
obtained silkwoi iii eggs, 7-1829 
Jute, for piipei, 4-943 
Jutea, In England, 8-465: 17-1370 
religion of, 14-3652 
Jutland, peniii'-iila of, 14-36.52 
Jutta, and IticharU uf Cornwall, 83-6191 
JatWB Xtook, casllt' of. 33-6X91 


Kaa, the (Jrcat I8nake, 81-6471 
Blaaba, temple at Meeea, 18-3029; 15-3858 
Babul, eapltal of Afghanistan, 15-3927, 3933 
Kafir OoTB, In Texas, 83-5968 
Kafirs, dig gi'ld, 80-o323 
Kuflr anil the lion, 33-6686 
kill hornblUs, 7-1759 
natives of South Afrle.i, 7-1780 
sloiie.s told to children of, 31-6481 
Kaihi, ealiiih of Bagdad, and Seljouks, 15-8860 
Kak, hard biscuits, 33-8102 
Kaka, a pin rut, 7-1759 
Kakabaka FaUa, In Cansdu, 33-6118 
Kakapo, a bird, 6-1509, 1510 
Kalakaua. king of Hawaii. B-2160 
Xalaldoaoope, luuklng a, 8-385, 83-6082 
KalgoorllB, In Australis, 6-1374 
KalmuokB, costumes of, 15-3931 
Kamchatka, exploration of, 14-3726 
Kamema, (lerinan colony, 11-2771 
Kamiaiatlaida, river In (;anada, 83-6118 
Kanakaa, Sandwich Islanders, 84-6237 
Kanaria, Oonatantins, Greek patriot, 13-3239 
Kandahar, Lord Roberts and, 15-8925, 3927, 
3932 

Kaaa, Dr. BUaha, arctic explorer, 81-6468 

Kang, who found light. ■.VB478 

Kangaroo, a mammal, 3-671; 4-874, 877; 3-1376; 

81-6663 _ 

skins for li'other. 11-2834 
Kangaroo-rat I see Jfi'bojB, Kangaroo 
KansaB, admission of, 7-1848: 13-3492 
and Coronado, 8-276 
flower of, 88-6816 
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_I, history, 8<204a, 13-3-192: 83-5713 

oil in, 16-4166 
wheat In, 9-3386 

XasBas Oi^i KOm station in, 88-5712 
KaaMM-VsMaaka Bill, history, 3-786, 8-30 >3; 

10- 2441, 2448 

Xant, Bminuiiielf German ptulo.>«ophi-r, 11-3841; 
16-4259 

Kaolin, for pottery, 17-4639 
In Brazil, 90-5371 
In France, 9-342U 

Xai^lanl, Prlnoesa, and Pe-le, 90-5283 
Xapteyn, Profeasov. German astronomer, 

11- 2740; 17-4482 
Xaraolti. port of India, 6-1634 
Xarakonun. mountains In Asia, 16-3924 
Kara Itnataphai Tiirkiah general, 10-3569 
Xarlaeftil, 7i]iocllna« colony in America, 8-271 
Kacnak, temple at, 18-4840, 4848-49, 48,11; 

19-5042 

Karaak, Ball of, in Mummotli Cave, 6-1309 
Kashgar, Asiatic town, 16-3928, 393:i 
Kaskaskla, mission nt, 83-6113 
Kassaadoas, Qaaea, cliarjicter in “ ISKyption 

Kate, character In " Cloister and the Uenrth,'* 
18-4072 

Kate Barlass, of the Broken Ann, 1-257; 18-3110 

Katharlna, Sliakespearian character, 3-613 

Katherine, queen of fOnaland, 3-774 

•■Kathle of KeUhroan," t>y Kioist, 13-3,196 

“Kathleen ICaronmeea," souk. 14-377L 

Xatta, death of, 17-1552 

Xankell, mountains In Norwn.\, 14-36.19 

Xanrl-trees, In New Zealand, 6-1488 

Kay, Sir, charautei in " Tabic Jiuiniil," 4-881 

Kaywar^ the Hare, 81-5,169 

Xasaa, Oathedral of, in I’etroRi-ad, 16-3800 

Kazan Pass, 91-1658 

Ksa, a bird, 7-17.19, 1761 

Kearney, General, durlns Mexican War, 7-1844 
Kearsarge, Hhl}>, 8-2049 

Keats, John, iOnqllsh poet, 14-3621; 83-6036 
poeina: see Poetry index 
Xshls, John, hymns of. 8-2017-18 
poems: see I'oetry Index 
Xahle OoUaga, name of, 3-2018 
Keel, of boat, 18-3883, 3886, 18-4618 
of pea-flower, 16-4136 

Keslsr, Professor jf. E„ .islroiionicr, 11-2842 
Xselaon, of a boat, 18-4618 
Xaeps, Norman, 3-580 
Xsowatln, district of, 6 - 1280-81 
XsHsr, Belen, blind Amuric.in ariter, 8-2103, 
13-3121 

poems: see Poetry Index 
Kelvin (WUllani T.), an Ifingllsh sneiitf-t, 
6-1567; 8-2161; 17-4392 
and heat, 17-4502-04 
and toleqruphy, 17-4445-16 
and vortex-rlnKH, 13-3127 
type of mind of, 19-4999 
Xanp-Weloh, Xinoy, her pictures of horses. 
83-6064. 8067, 6069 

Xemysa, Captain, and IlaleiRli, 81-5413 
Ken, Bishop (ShosMS), hymns of. 8-2017-18 
XsnspsqnoslieB, Cree Indian, 10-2577 
Xenia, mountain of Africa, 16-4299 
»Xenllworth,’' by Scott. 6-1496; 18-3881 
Kenilworth Castle, in Biirope, 6-1496 
masques at, 81-5580 
Kennehee Blvar, settlement on, 8-523 
Kennedj^^Prank, character In " Guy Mannering," 

Xennal. for a do<, 18-6127 
Kenneth, king of Scotland, 8-470 
Kenneth B’Alpln, king of Scotland, 18-3133 
Kenneth, Sir, In “The Talisman,” 6-1196 
Ksnaloo Beservolr, for New fork's water- 
supply, 80-6193 


-3 --.--- named for, 

8«76S 

Ksnt^ Bari of, Shakespearian character, 3-GU 
Kent, Bng., hazel-nuts of, 8-2001 
_hlBtory of, 1-210; 9-485-66: 3-772 
Xtatnolv, admission of, 7-1832; 13-3489 
and Boone, 84-6250 
and flag, 81-5498 
during Civil War, 8-2044, 2046-47 
flower of. 89-5816 
hemp In, 18-4003 
history of, 83-5957 
limestone of, 10-2682 


Cliffs, In Mammoth Cave, 8-1308 
Xentmky-warbler, 9-2346 
Ksa^B,^plwracters In “Nicholas Nlekleby," 

Keokuk, Iowa, dam at, 93-6070 
Kepler (gohana), and astrology, 8i>1960 
and pl.iiiets, 6-2391 

<4erin.in astronomer, 6-1196; 7-1675, 1678 
saw H.illey's comet, 10-2543 
three laws of, 7-1678; 14-3687 
Kernel, a8-,5874 
see also Seed 

Kerosene, and fires, 88-6762 
and pttioleum, 10-2680 
for laiiipM, 3-669 
liovv wc get, 16-4165 
llKllt fluris up III. 18-1110 
Kertland, PbUlp, Welsh sUoumaker, 13-3102 
Ksstrsl, a little huak, 7-19011-0] 
egH of, 7-f.ii-e 1760 
Ketch, a boat, 15-39.19-60 

Ketcham, Annie C., and “Jlonnio Blue Flag," 
18-305 I 

Xsths, William, reputed author of hymn, 

8-2013 

Kattsn-BrUoke, liridee over Ilanube, 11-2899 
Kettle, lor sugai-making, 3-708 
heat of, 14-3:,72 
liquid . 111 - und, 16-4083 
marble in a, ll-JUlu 
why docs It sing, 4-913 
KotUadmnunle, Gabriel, character In “ Old 
Morlalilj," 7-1778 
Kevin, St., Irish hermit, 81-5556 
Key, Prsnols S., .i nd “ Star-.Spangled Banner,'* 
6-1399; 18-30.12. 17-4463, 4468; 81-5494 
poem-: .-ce 1'oclry Index 
statue of, 18-16ljl> 

Key, and lock, 84-6357, 6369, 6362 
Fiarikliii'.s. B-2J6I 
in shape of litc-symbol, 81-S426 
of maple, 10-2500 

of musical luslrumeut, 6-1088. 1092-94 
of telegr.ii>h Insliumcnt, 14-3675 
photograpfied by X-rnys, 84-6370 
see also Seeds 
Keyboard, of piano, 13-3469 

see also Key, of musical Instrument 
Keystone, of ,ireb, 3-610 
Key West, spoiige-llsUlng of, 16-4286 
Kha-f-Ba, king of blgypt, 18-4846-47 
Khalhar Pass, imiiort.inee of, 16-3932 
Khaki, reason tor, 13-3445 
Khan, ruler of T.irtiirs, 14-3723 
Khartoum, Kgyptlan town, 16-4306 
Khedive, and gates of Assuan, 81-6426 
ruler of Mgypt. 16-1304 
Kheops, pyramid of, 18-1843 
see also Khu-fu 
Kherson, Jlussbiii town, 14-3728 
Kbotan, Asiatic town, 16-3933 
Xbu-fu, king of Bgypt, pyramids of, 18-4846; 
16-5010 

see also Oheoiis, Kheops, iiyramids of 
Xbyber Pass, from India, 6-1630 
Kicking Korns, a mountain-pass, 88-5778, 5782 
railway in, 6-2276 
Kicks) see Foothall 
Kid, skin for gloves, 18-3105 
violf and (he, 9-2179; 11-2963 
Kidd, Captain CWllltam), pirate, 8-583 
“ Kidnapped,” by Stevenson. 9-2329 
Kidneys, work of, 6-1597-98; 83-6014 
Kiel, tuadquarters of German navy, 11-2764 
Xlsl Canal, In Germany, 11-2764; 14-3658; 16-3798 
Xter. ffamnsl V., and oil, 16-4166 
and petroleum, 18-4165 
sold carbon-oil, 3-669 

Ktsv, Ilusslan town, 14-3722-23; U-S796, 3799, 
8803 

Klkl-Tstim, and the looking-glass, 80-6182 
KUansa, Stonut, Uaa'alian volcano, 8-2148; 
80-5283 

XUcoUuan, estate of Spenser, 81-5486 
KUmanJaro, mountain of Africa, 16-4299 
Xllksnny, Btatnte of, and Ireland, 81-5564 
XUlamey Bakes, in Ireland, 81-6553 
XUldse. a bird, 9-2342 

XUl-OsvU KlU, North Carolina, Wrights at, 

1-175 

KUlsr: see Grampus _ . 

XlUi|^aw^^Tlioma9, portrait, by Van Dyck, 
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KUu, Cor baklnff chlnn, 17- (Rt 1-48 
for (rnieiit. 24-6-t'>l 
lor 

rot dr), 1-JS8 

XiiiohliiJiuiff»i Moiiliti In HlmalayuH, 18-3!)!!i! 
Kindi a shephrid, 4-1048 

XlneaiAColot, movinK-picture procoBS, 80-5140 
XinemBtovraplii moving picture, 13-3427 
Kinotonoope, Invention of, aO-&13(i, 5140 
XlngTi Sdwotd, and Milton, Oa-.'iOTl 
Xinjr, OrBoa.Ainei 10,111 wiitor, 8-2102 
Xing', Xn. Barrltt B., poouiB: bug Poetry Index 
Xing, eiu(ll) of dm II rit hInKB, 19-5024 
glilldiit di I d III bill, 13-3296 
of l\.<niiei, 1 , 6-132'j 
III llle h'olilell inilll“l, 4-1052 
till nobleiiiiin dliil the peasant, 14-3711 
llle two kinith, 8a-,'i68B 
. who lould not hIlop, 81-5476 
11 ho ditlilud hiM Koods 10-2668 
Xinghlrd, neit ol, a8-!iT5J 
iisetiilne-,s of, 9-2:ttt; 13-3467 
" Xing Olulatlan Stood Bonldo the Kaat,” Danish 
national Bong, 14-3772 
Xlngeup: see Matsh-mnriKold 
Xing Bdward TX Oramniar SohoOl, Ittiniingliani, 
^-1360 

"Xlngea dnhalr,” of .lainos 1, la-31 to 
Xlngflehex, a liird, 7-face 1752, 17.'i9, 1763, 
13-31.56. 88-574 4 
eifg of, 7-faee 1760 
nest of, 88-67.52 

Xing Oeotge’a War, In America, 4-8'i-, 

“Xing Henry Itr>“ b) Sluihespeare. ai-.,5li7 
“Xing John,” bv Shakespiuie, 31-5587 
Xing Jotan’a Oaetle, in lAiiuriik, 81-5.i50 
“Xing Bear," by Shakespedi i , 3-611, 16-1347; 
31-5588, 6590 

Xlngleta, small birds, 13-3463 
Xing of Belle, in Modow, 16-3802 
Xlni-of-tha-Caatla, .i (lamo, 3-1115; 19-5121 
“Xing of the aolden Biver," by Itiihkiii, 6-1439, 
1482, 1527 

“Xing Ottokar,” by (li lllp.irxer, 13-5398 

Xing FhiUp, Indian chief, 4-891 

Xing BhUlp'a War, Indians dunuK, 33-6116-17 

Xing Pym: see Pym, ,lohn 

Xtng’a Birthday, in P.inada, 17-1163 

Xtng’B Ohnpel, in Itostini, 30-ri5<i‘i 

Xing’s ^apel Burying Otonnd, in Host on. 

30-5 pm 


eat, of Philip Tl, 33-585 
ii,j;an.idinn clt), 1-226; 3-754; 5-1272, 


Xing’s OoUwe, Cambridge, founded, 3-77ii 
see also t’iiluinbid. New lliunswiik, Toionto, 
Iinivereltles of 

Xing Semlhreya, and his court. 8-1919 
Xing’s Ouardf pUKsle ofi Id-oO.^ 

Xlngeley, Charles, Kn.,lish authoi, 6-1481; 
9-2321, 2328 

poems see I’oiliy Tndex 
writings of, 9-2328. 14-:iT13 
XingBley, Henry, finglish author. 9-2329 
Xlng’e Blbrary, in li'ilisii Museum, 3-776 
Xing’s Xonntaln, balllu of, 4-1007-08, 7-1831 
Xlng-anakei see emits 
Xlngsport, vlll ,se ol, 31-5517 
Xing’B-eaat, of Philip Tl, 33-5851 
Xlngaton, ~ 

33-6122 

“Xing’s Tragedy," by Itossetti. 33-6039 
Xlng-vnltnre, u sent engm bird, 7-1898 
S}®*f WUUam’s Band, Kr.inklin and, 31-6458 
Xing William’s War, in Americ.i, 4-'891 
Xlnn», Coataa, poems: see Poetry Index 
Xlnnlklnnlk, a plant for smoking, ao-.52i9 
see also liodibiiii 

Xipllng, Xndyard, and Canuila, 30-5221 
Kngnsh writer, 30-.5373; 33-6040 
poems; see Poetry index 
Mpplotrlngan, In "Huy Manneilng,” 6-1626 
Xlrghlp. wandering Asi.itle tribes, 16-3924 
lUnS’ Admtel David), and Canada, 3-568 
Urhley, Ahhepa, and Hohln Hood, 10-2633 
Xlaa. by Kodln, 16-417 4 
Xlsslngar, foha, and yellow fever. 18-3237 
«t, rbaracter In " Old Curiosity Shop," 11-2773 
Xltasata, Jaraneae scientist, a«>636B 
Xltoham of Payne’s house, 13-3048 
see also Jack, house of 

**®**“® “•*’ Omaurman, 

Mt a h o wi a kli i, wigwam of, 83-611S 
*11»«.and bridge^ulldlng, 1-24 
and wireless, 17-4448 
FrankHn’s, 8-2164 
how to aiahe, ^1516 


Xtte, ill the air, 33-5879 
steady at height, 83-5814 
Mhat makeo it Hy, 4-919 
sec abso flox-klte 

Xltos, birds, 8-808, 7-1893, 1896-99; 9-2842 
Xlttsn, hungry fox and the, 6-1626 
out of drawing, 19-4925 
Xlttlwaks, a gull, 7-1642-44 
Xtnprlll, Uttuman, 18-3194 
Xlwl, a ■ ■ ■ -- 


bird, 6-1376 
sec also Apteryx 

S fS* * ^**** Oolp», group from. 80-6333 
SllrJjfc?****. ? , German writer. 13-3396 

barssbprongh. Bag., 8-206.5 
Xnso, of horse, 83-6062 

*“*l*e-'l2oi’‘”’^ W-2571, 257 4; 

see also Patella 

bes-holiyt see Butcher’s broom 
10-2571, 2674 

^3 ".51* ” 

Xnifo, cleaning, 17-4494 
edge of, 8-2330 
mysteiy of suspended. 33-5736 
of stone, 14-3 6^ 
on chariot wheels, 30-5147 
problem eonoernlng knives, 8-1365 
18-1801, 1602. 1804 

*®teht, and the glove, 31-6477 
and the ugly old woman, 3-498 
and the wonderful stone, 11-2759 
costume for, 30-5.516 
devlci >. of. 7-1657 
hnrsee of, 33-6068 
In “Oil terbuiy Tales," 15-3938 
night’s vigil of. 5-1357 
tale told by the, 3-497 
wJ',' ‘‘,.^*'’£1 J^obl'er-Knights, of Germany 
Xnlghta Hospltauers. 6-1 bSs ^ 

«e wlnmbuB, money raised for, 13-3405 
^“SpltaUers * ’ Knleht.B 

see Arthur, Km. 

*^?*^*f Tvanhoe," 7-1663 

Kn1ghl-Tenipl.ir, a rock, 5-131J 
order of. 6-155.5 
X ntph oBa, a plant, 30-62;i7 
Mfvwng’ deseription of, 16-4709 
nockwlnnoek Castle, in " Anticiuarv’’ 7 . 1 fi 68 
Knots, Jor bAndages, 15-3963 
for buttons, 30-5351 
In wood. 30-5177 
magic. 5-1218 
making icrendi, 33-6166 
sailor's, 1-250 
see also Hitches 

Xnot-stitohes, In drawn-work, 0-2357 
* 5-1*%*’ “I’llgrlm’s Ibogress.” 

loss of, 11-2801 
tree of, 38-5680 

55S' War. 6-1395 

Oueeii of Hoots, 13-3142 
XnonUlo, city in Tennessee, 33-5962 
*“5ioW*a, of the hands, 10-2573; 1^1200 
Xnnmfovd, original of Crunfoid, 10-262.5 
Xoate, an animaL 4-876, 33 - 6(125 

Kodaks, Invention of. 90-6136 

Wandering Jew, 3-800 
Xoln: see Cologne 

Xoloaayte, Hungarian town, 81-5668 
African country, 90-5319 
Xooka-bnxMB, the laughlng-lackaas. 83-6026 
xorag-ohea, Chinese story character, 3-369 
Xootanay, mines at, 33-6094 
Koota nay. Xlyag, in Canada, 88-6778 
KOppmik, Xleolaa. astronomer known as 
_ Copernicus, 8-1983 
Xoran, on turquoise, 84-6383 
recitations of, 83-6106 

sacred book of Mohammedans, 18-8027, 83-6182 
..texts In at. aophla, 18-8187 
Xoraa, animals in, 1-169 
_ telling time In, 8-U41 
XossoTo, battle of, uMUO 
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Komovo, under Turks, 13-3347 

patriot. 1-134; 

11-2905: 31-5861,11854, 6868, 6868 
Xowliai, a flower, 3-1488 
Xmkea, Imaginary creature, 1-220 
Xraa^ CtaSBard, and Mercator^s projection, 
7-1767 

Kremlla. of SIoscow, 18-3802 
groastadt, Husslan fortress, 14-3728: 18-3788 
Kmm, factory of, 11-2766 
g^PteBjaaseous element, 8-1319 
Kauai Kh a n , and Mnrco Polo, 1-60 
Runs of, 8-1164 

JSSky-ed-Dla, slave-ruler, 11-2040 
Kfllwhora, a water sprite, 18-4063 
ga-Xlux-KlaB, organization of, 8-2057 
Knmqaat, a small orange, 3-660 
gnrlud, history of, 14-3728 
Kwaag, saved hoy. 31-6478 
Kwaag-Xaiur, Chinese boy, S1-S47U 
Xwea Xiua Moaatalas, in Asia, 18-3923 


Hi of Perseus, 11-2911 

Me also Perseus, constellation 
Habat, 3tr.| saved his son, 7-1741 
■■Xiabor,’' a painting, 7-1 6 KK 
Habor, division of, 4-991; 80-6304 
Habor, United States Department of, 8-14:17 
see also Commerce and 1,;ibor, Pnlted States 
Dep;trtnicut of, 

Habor-Conactls, of Canada, 16-412K 
Habor Day, celebraiinn of, 17-4470 
in America, 17-4463 

Laborde, Cleaeral, character In *' ('hai lea 
CMalley," 12-2078 
Habor, Federation of, 16-4128 
Habors, of Hercules: sec Jlcu-nie'. 

Habor-fXalons, of Canada, 16-1127-28 
X,a Brabaasoane, national song of lielgintii, 
14-3772 

Labrador, control dT, 34-6206 
tisherles of, 34-6293 
history of, 3-271-72, 279; 3->63 
see also Ungava 
Labrador-tea, a shrub, 17-406'', 

Labnraiua, poisonous ICuropc.in titc. 14-3716 
Labyrlatb, of t'relc, 20-.'>20i) 

Lao, nieaning of, 9-2367 
La Oabaaa, in Havana, 33-6049 
Lace, Cluny, 81-r.r,je 
history of, 21-6625 
111 h'runce, 9-2422 
made in St. Thomas. 8-2146 
made In Switzerland, 23-6845-48 
whipping on, 3-621 
Laoe-wmg, a fly, 13-3191; 13-3301 
Laobla^ attacked by Indians, 4-894 
Canadian town, 33-6124 
Laebiao Xaatds, in St. Lawrence, 3-664- 
23-612 A , 

Laeblsb, city of, 19-4965 
Laoouba, Father Albert, story of i-'nther 
T-aconibe, 33-6143 

Laeoaibe, Joaeph, vuyageur, 23-6143 
Laoroaae, Indian g.iiiie, 1-18; 11-2782 
Lact-albnailn, a protein of milk, 17-4685 
Laotarlna dlstanat see Meadow-toailstool 
Laetarlaa mfnat see Mushrooms, iiolsouoiia 
Laoteala, vessels for fat, 9-2367 
Laotoae. Is milk-sugar, 3-704; 11-2831; 31-66:iS 
Laoy, Sir Hugo do, hero of “The Jtetrothed," 
6.1495 

Ladder, animal, 3-670, 674 
for salmon, 10-2700 
in fire-flghtlng, 33-5768 
Jacob’s, 88-5790 
Kapunzel's golden, 9*2319 
"Ladder of Swordo," by Parker, 16-4.127 
Ladloo, character In “Kgyptlan Princess," 

33-6961 

Ladlea, of the White House, 8-399 
Ladlea* treaaaa, an orchid, 19-6090-91 
Ladinana, king of Bohemia and Hungary, 

11*2903 » 

Ladle, for Iron and steel, 88-6697, 66J9, 6700 
Ladoga, Xdik», of Russia, 14-3721 
Ladxoae Xahudai see Marianna Islands 
Lady, genteel, 10-2691 
Lady-bird, an insect, 9-2394 

uaefulnesB of, 13-3297, 3399, 3302 
u La^ Olara Tara da Fere," by Tennyson, 


Lady-orabi see Crab 

ot LyOBfL" by Lytton, 3*8324 
‘ 5*57 ot Bbalott," by Tennyson, 33*6086 

*»*•»” by Scott, •*3323: 13*8608 
alpine. 16*4133 

suppers, various plunts, 11*3876, 2886, 
18-4759 

Lady's smoeki see Cuckoo-flower 

Lady ■trtth tha Lanpi see Nightingale, Florence 

"••who became a child, 33*6028 

2 '“**»s, Shakespearian character, 3-466 

SeStJS*’i®**®'artist, 13-4821, 4258 
Lafwette, WamiiJs de fSCarU J, X. O. SC.), 

iudx *16 iTdo Iw'volutlon, 4*1004-05, 

during' French Itevotutlon, 9-2282; 16-4100-02 
knew lUiajibetli Pulteison, 19-4946 
tiortrait. 4.9'l7 

ol, 18-4672; 91-66.1.5 

Purnis: see Poetry Index 
Sr '"■‘“•lod l-aurier, 16-1324 * 

"f«rlpf, Selma, wiitor, 30-5:ii6 
TS! ''klllts ot, 13-300.6. 3010 

JS*'?**???** Kiiglaiiil, 13.;i2!l5 

10-2548 

of. 3-7,’i‘l. 6-1398; 18-3008 
LMe-aerrlng: see < 'I .cci 
Lakes, and J’eruv l.jn-, 17 - 1 .',os 
cauhcil by ghirlrj-s J.] | 
flsh of, 10 - 2 |'.<)!l 
Land of a Thdiisiiiii, 14-3731 
ot Australia, 6 -l;!ri 

of North Anicrii-ii, 13*:i032 * 

I'lflure of lake, 2 * 1.11 
what a lake la, 8*2118 
Lakes, colors, 10-2696 

J®*®, Indianr about, 11*2783 
J*5® WasWagtoa, in \Va.shingtun. 33*5717 

Canal, at Seattle, 10*2088. 

“L’AUegW,” hy Milton, 23-5671 
La Kaaoha, district of, I3..i34i 
fSSS* I'* yt'IJowKlone Park, 3--.S7 

Lamb^^CharUs, Uugllsh wrhiT, 18-172.1. 4731, 

poems- sec Poetry Index 
Saub, VW, Kngllsh writer, 18-4731. 4733; 

poi-ms: SCO Poetry Index 
Lamb, and wolf, 7-1809 
attacks on. 7-1642, 1900-02 
play of. 81-.'i66.6 

Lambert, Coloael, i-liaracter In " Thi \ ir- 
ginians," 13-3122 

eliaruoLir in "The \ Irgiiuaiis.” 

Lambyrtj'^e®, diai.u-lcr in “Tlie Virgmian.s." 

Z3wd f fid 

Lambkin, H shrub, 17-4568 
Lamb, Ferslaai se,' I'ersUu-lamb 
Lame Horae, a siatue, 18-4674 
Lammergeler, si vulture, 7-1895. 1897 ‘ 

Lamp, ancient, 3-669 

cannot equal glow-worm, 5-1191 
electric. 3-668. SS-.MIOI 
Clalileo and the swinging. 14-3589 
light of, 20-.':292 
lightliousc, 3-664, 668 
of folded paper, 13-482,6 
putting out tire from, 19-3113 
suggested licnduliiin. 7-1678 
Wonderful, of Alaitdin, 1-89 
see also Nightingale. I’lorenco 
Lamp-blaok, from crudci oil, 16-1169 
“ LampUghter," by Cummins, 8-2098 
Laaipreys, development of, 14-3666 
Lamprlaia, golden, lS*face 3194 
LaaoasUre, English county, 5-1116; 9-23,5«i 
Laneastsr, Boass of. In wars of the Roses, 
3-7'/5-76 

Laaeaater Frison, Margaret hVlI in, 38-59.16 
Laaeslets, development of, 14-8665 
Laaeslot, of tbs Lake, character In *' Table 
Round,'*'4-883-84; 6*1199; 8-1989; 13*3371 
Load, Xsd, character in “ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues," 19-5060 
Land, distribution of, 19-3032 » 
improved by earthworms, 13-3297 
Irish laws of, S1-6SS] 
needed by life, 3-571 
public, of Canada. 33-5911 
public, of United States, 6-1437 
reclaimed. 3-23 84 
see also Barren-lands 
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&uid-blzd«i of ('aniiilii: mi* CuiiaUa. Iiirds oX 

Xtaad'OtabB, habttH nr, 10-2611-12 

Xiandari Biobard, cxiilumil Afrloa, S-300 
BasdMf of Kiiini-e, 9-2124 

aandla g of ColumImB, plcliiri*^ of, l-riR, 7-1686 
Banding of ttao PUgvlma, tl.iy fur ci-lctiruting, 

17- 1463 

“Bandlate’o Dangbter,” by tihl.inil, 13-3396 
Band of rivo Bivera: si-t- I’unjab 
Band of Plowarai m <- l•'lnIl(la 
"Band of OxaBB,” In Asm, 15-3926, 3928 
lawd of tlio Bky, a3-.>9S8 
aee also Ni>rlh C.iiollna 

BandoTi Waltor Bavago, iio< ms: sep Poetry Tndev 

"Band o' tbo Baal,” aong, 14-S77U 

Bandxall, cgs ui, y-faf-e J7hu 

Bandaolialdlng, a 14-3593 

Bandaoer, Sir Bdwin, Hiiglish artist, ami linns, 

5- 1262; 19-0U4U 

Iiulntlrms of. a-iOi. 506, 23-6069; 84-6323, 6.IJ7 
oBand’B End, little pJxies ul, 7-1812 
BandWBhx, uf lliTin.tn aiiny, 11-2761 
Bane, ErankUn X., iiiukers iif the Hag, 81-5190 
Ban*, Balpk, ami colnny, 84-6271 
Banfrano, nreliblslmp of t'nnterbury, 18-17*M 
Banfranonl, nf Mil.iii, Itali.in iiliysr<'l:in, 18-1630 
Bang, Andraw, eoiriment un ilayiv, 14-4769 
Bang, Berbert, Amcrli-iin naliiialisl, 4-ioi6 
Bangdon, Marl* B., Imroisni in snnwsturiti, 
11.2*15 

Bangland, William, ami 1‘iers rinwni.in, 1S-3'M1 
Ban^le;;^,^Sir Eradoriok, In the- " ISbn k liuarf," 

Bandog, ProfBBBor B, P., uml ItyiiiK-inu •<iii-s, 

• 1-I7t, 11-2718 

Bangley, Walter, ijlctiim by, 13-3381 
Bangley, William: see l^iinsl mil, Wilii.im 
Bangton, Stepken, ari'libishoii ut c .iiiIimIiuin, 

18- 1796-97 

Bangnage, Aiuniain, 5-1287 
uimeisiil, 18-3231 
Iiiiuid, 16-1097 
meaning of, 8-2173 
of Jesus, 5-12X7 
of the wnriil, 17-4183 
Semitli', 6-1287 

why ars there sn iniiii\ languages'' 5-1286 
why ilu luiigimgeH i hange" 5-12X6 
Bangnage-etoeke, nf Amu lean Indians, 1-16 
Bangfoedoo, history nf, 11-2816 
Banner, a fah-nn, 7-1900 
Banedowne, Bord, .mil \iiiultl, zs-iio's 
Banadotme, KaroneBB of, guvciiior ul Can kI.i, 

6- 1281 

Bantem, Hushes time, S-l'iiiS 
hanging, 9-2360 
of (diureh, 13-3315 
of lighthouse, 3-l.iee 719, TIO 
see also l>teky-sho\v-a-light, Al.igie-I.inlerii, 
Winter-ehei ry 

Bantem-fly, nii insect, 18-3191 
"Baoooon," hy I.e.ssiiiu, 13-339 1 
Baoooon, statue of, 16-4178; 88-5933 
Baon, tower at, 80-5393 

Bao-Tese, founder of rellglnii, 18-3023, 3026 
Ba Pae, chief city of liolivla, 18-1000 
Bapie-laBnli, precious slime, 84-6377-78, 638.! 
Baplaee (Karquie Pierre S. de), I'leneh 
astronomer, 11-2814, 17-I.5U2 
Bapland, animals of, 8-295, 112, 3-805 
history of. 14-366i 3661 
life of people, 81-6461 
Ba Plata, Spanish proxlnce of, 18-1606 
vlceroyiilty of. iKl-S,<6l 
Ba Plata Elver, in .South Amerh-.i, 18-1609 
Bapo, a builder of Plorencc, 11-2788 ‘ 

Bapper, a machine, 19-4888 
Bappat-m«tb, mimicry of. 13-3152 
Bappa, and (lermnns, 14-3652 

Bapnta, flying islands, in “riulllveCs Travehs,” 
5-U38 

BapwUiVi eKR’ bf, 7-fttCO 1760 
Barboard. of ship, 19-4619 
Barok. ISuruiiedn, 14-3748 
“ Baroliinont,” a ship, 8-1964 
Baroom, Bucy, American poet, 13-3102 
Barge, Bord wayor, and Caxtun, 14-3610 
Barn, battle of, U-3136 
Bark, a bird, 9-2370, 13-3458 
and her young ones, 9-2104 
and the merlin, 7-1899 
see also Bkylark 

Bactonx, a flower, 1-249; 3-616, 732. 18-1134; 
80-6228 

Ban Ponena, king of Rtrurla, 6-1403 


Barra, of insects, 11-2966, 2970 
see Hlso Catorpllhir, Insects, eto. 
BaryngoBoope, Invention of, 84-6356 
Barynx, in the throat, 10-2171; 15-4000; 18-4093 
origin of, 16-4000 
siise 111, 18-4879 

siruituie of the. 16-3997, 4001 
use of, 7-1619-50, 84-680^ 6353-64 
Ba Salle, Bokert Oarelier, Slsvr de, and Port 
Kiontenae, 3-559, 754; 4-899 
exxilured America, 8-276, 278; 3-652, 4-891. 
896. 87-5825 

" Baee of Btokmond Hill," song, 14-3769 
“ Boat Saye of Pompeii,'* by Lyttoii, 9-2324 
“Bast gudgmeat," painting, by Michnel Angelo, 

19-.5104-05 

"Baat of tko PatkerBi” see IJeinard, Rt. 
"Bast of tko Moklcaae," by Cooper, 1-195; 
6-1612 

“Bast Bobo of Summer,” sung, 14-3770 
Bast Bonad-np, stutiie, 18-4671 
BastB, for shoes, 18-3103, 3109 
Bast Slgk of the Moor, a loek, 13-3311 
Bast Sapper, thirteen at, 5-1289 
Bateraa, I’aiiai re.sidenee, 19-5098 
Batkam, Babert, flight of, 1-177, 18u 
Bather, lulor ul, 9-2251 
Bathes, loi eopyiiig, 11-2718 
for guns, 83-6156 
for stei 1, 83-6155 

Batkom HouBe, defenee of, 18-4711, 4746 
Batimi^ Hugh, Knglish refurmei, 19-5094-96 
Batia Xlagdom, 6-1553 
Batta laagnaga, dvr line of, 18-3188 
loi llouer-ii.iiiies, 16-1277 
picvuleiicp of, 13-3182 
u.^'i'd foi monk’s poitiy, 8-477 
why we le.irn, 18-3231 
Batia Quarter, in I’m is, 81-5535 
Batlae, m Italy, 10-2666; 80-5271-72 
Batiana, king of Latlum, 1-78; 80-5272 
Batitndc, >vhat It is, 7-17G6 
Batlnm, !■ gelidary eountrv, 1-78; 30-5272 
Ba Tribnae, n ship, 14-,7691 
BattlcB-BiaBta, of liattleships, 83-6209 
Battiee-work, Arabian, 33-6105 
of Cairo, 16-1303 
Banberkora, a mountain, 38-5846 
Baud, William, and Tiuxker. 83-6111 
niihbishiip ol C.mleiInn y. 7-186.1, 1865-66 
Bandanm Baaohea, .i d.anee, 11-2805, i 3 -.t.l:*j 
“Baugklag Cavalier,” jileture, hy U.ila, 17-l.'i9l, 

1 i!l.5 

Baaghlag-gae, diseoveied, 5-1216 
wTi.il It Is, 4-956, 7-1591 
Bangblag-gnll, a bird, 9-2310 
Baugklag-jaokaee, a bird, 6-1376, 7-1759, 176.1. 
8a-.'i719. 83-6026 

Banghter, uml tlie grasp, 80-5176 
leflex uetlim, 18-4813-11 
when glad, 3-390 
wh.-n self-llekled. 17-1488 
you mustn't Itiiigh, 10-2591 
Banra, and I’etranh, 80-5310 
"Banreate of tko Empire:” Kiplmg 

lliidviid 

Baarel, le.ives of, 6-14 72 
trimming of, 5-1.763 
wreath for Josephine, 9-2288 
sec akso Mountuln-biiirel, nhododendron 
Banreaeo, Pilar, chHr.acltr In " Itomeo aiid 
Juliet." 3-418 

Banreaeo, Mr., cliurneter In " Liittle Women,” 
80-5169 

Banreat, XdUe., muriied Pasteur, 84-6361 
Banreatlaaa, chain of muunluins, 83-6122, 6121 
Banrle, charac-ter in •‘J.,ittle Women," 30-6169 
Banrier, Sir Wilfrid, premier of Canadu, 5-1281 
6-1455:18-4324-25 . » . 

Baaterkmanen, Swiss town and valley. 
38-6844-45 

Bara, and Herculaneum, 81-frontlB. 

In western [tnited States, 1-13 
melted ruck, 4-1086; 13-3251 
Baral ValrorBity, In Canada, 1-224; 80-6296 
5299; 81-6402 

Barordena, Ooaatess of, character in " Abbd 
Constantin," 18-4762 

Bareader, Br., character of Mrs. Iceland, 8-2102 
Barendev, flowers, 8-1519 
Baroader-botUe, how to make, 8-1941 
Ba Veageanoo, ship, 18-3006 

Baureat), French chemist, 

0«JdXo; 1 t"4oO« ^ 

Xiftw-conrtii of London, 
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(Bnuy), musician, S2-5STI 
of India, 7>17t4 

Xiawn-nau, has floworH, 8-208.1 
^awB-Maalat right way to play, 17-13 ,'8-70 
£aw-paperB, stamp tax on, 4-8H.1 
ZMWtenoo, Bt., and E-ieorial, 82-.18dll 
bawMBOS, run utramboat. 10-3193 
Ziawraaes, captain Jamas, ilmcrican uav.il 
officer. e-]3»8. 10-3008, 19-B016 
Ibawranooi Sir Thomas, picture ol' " Child of 
Long Ago," 1-froiitis. 

£awraiica, shiit, 10-3008, 3010 
&aWB, Babylonian, 13-3479 
Champlaln’a code of, 3-5E0 
3odes of, 13-3479; eeo also Code 
commercial, for colonies, 4-994 
of Hammurabi, 10-1962-03 
of Medea and rerslans, SO-S148 
of Kilsala, 14^-3722 
of Sparta, 80-0202 
of United States Congresa, 6-1437 
iminlliig of till' law, 7-1688 
Itonian revised, 18-3188 
liawBon, i-MiIured Australia, 8-366 
Kawson, John, torture of, 1-21 
lMwy»r, an.'ii'raiii fioni word "lawyers," 
19-&037. .1133 
and the oyster, 19-4991 
aiut the pe.ti's, 11-2893 
in “ Canterbury Talch.’’ 15-3939 
tale ti>ld liy, 8-4 9,1 
who Io>^t his foe, 12-3071 
£ayard, Six Ksnry, and lens, 9-2331 

Assyrbm rebcarelips of, 19-4959, 4961-65 
layers, m eye; see ISye, light in the 
of brain, 14-3688 
of plants, IB-390,) 

“Xiay of the last Minstrel," by Scott, 9-2322 
ibays of Ancient Boms,” by Maciiiilay, 18-17,) i, 
aO-.1273 

basear, Jesse W., and yellow fever, 12-32:)r>-.76 
basnll-buntlnj, a bird, 9-2.145 
bassaroni, of Naples. 18-3085 
bead, for Kla.ss, 6-1261 
from Druail, 80-5.171 
in Australia. 6-1372, 1.374 
in Canad-a, 83-6094 
in i'hlle, 20-5.166 
in diver's boots, 14-3778 
111 glass. S-126t 
in Mexico, 17-4100 
in NewCoiindlaiid, 34-6296 
in ocean cables, 18-1698 
origin of. 16-4276 
price of. 18-4814 
production of, 10-2680 
speeille gravity of, 15-3828 
tax on, 4-9})6 

weight and niiibs of, 14-3671 
be^sr, following. 3-618 
bsad-psacUs, gruplnte In, 18-4811 
lead ill, is e.irbon, 4-8,14, 5-1311 
making, 13-3481 
sliariieniiig a, 23-6163 
writing of. 16-4024 

bsaf-bnttsrlly, nn insect, 13-3447, 34.12 
bsaf-inseet, the eyed. 18-3194 
mlmiiry of. 13-841.1, 3447-50 
bsirf-ptctursB, on wood, 19-5123 
bsaf-stalKs, flatteiipil, 17-4480 
beans, Lilttle Mother’s. 18-3220 
of baseball players, 80-5247 
of Iilberatloii, against Napoleon, 9-2289 
of Princes, formed by Frederick the (ire.il, 
17-4555 

see also Hanseatic T.,eagiis 
bsah. Biblical character, 84-6330 
bsan, Dontfd Bsan, in "Waverley,” 6-1499 
bandar, and Hero, 13-3398 
bsap-fXOB, a game, 3-735 
bsaplav-pols, game of, 14-3642 
bsap-yaar, cause of, 17-1532 m 

what it is, 1-88 

bear, king of Britain, Shakespearian character, 
3-641; 16-4096 

boar, Bdwln, poems: sec Poetry Index 
boatnsr, animals that yield, 8-406, 410; 18-3105 
)>ark used for tanniiiR. sO-6345 
manufacture of, 11-2838 
microbes for tanning. 4-906 
pokering on, 5-1298 
production in United States, 10-2686 
see also Parchment, Vellum 
" bsathsrstocldng Tales," written by Cooper, 
8-1611 


bsavsn: see Yeast 
bsaves, and light, 16-4260 
breuthliig of, 1-246: 3-285 
< innged color of, 6-1164 
(roW'HS of. 20-6206 

e It by ants and bees, 11-2850, 2857, 2968. 

2972 

i‘V|i.ihuru of, 15-3906 
l.illilig, 8-391 
lor borders, 9-2232 
lor I ainera-lenses, 11-2799 
golden, 9-2313, 2398 
how to draw, 3-744; 0-1472 
hurt by plucking. 18-3147 
liihcct-eallng, 8-2077 
merry, 9-2313, 2398 
of iKiiiiitlu pUintt,, 19-4947 
shape of, 18-1694; 83-6163 
Hl.ii<-li made by. 11-2728 
hueeiilriit, 80-5211 
trcinbliiig, 18-1691 
used witli llowers, 3-622 
wateipiuof, 17-4.170 
will do they Lliuiige color'.’ 5-1164 
see (il.so Beaf-butterlly, bcaf-liisecl, 1 ‘lantB, 
eiii iiiv ui'oits, etc. 

" beavsB of Orass,” by AVhllnuiii, 8-1619 
bebanon Mountains, in Kyria, 15-3856 
bebsn, sour nillk, 83-6102 

beolanehd (Osorges), and electric battery, S-1099 
bee, Mr., .i colonial gciitleinaii, 4-966 
bee, Oeneral Oharlee, during Uevolutlon, 

4- 10(11 

bee, Blchard Henry, and Old Bruton Church,' 
6-1 :i 9.1 

iiioliiin in Congress, 4-1002; 17-4168 
bee, Oen. Bobert E., and West Point, 18-4735 
Hi Lexington, 88-5957 

Confederate gtiirral, 8-2046, 2048, 2063-54; 

17-4466 , 

life of, 17-4166 

.sum ndel- at .Ippomattox, 3-787, 789; 8-2066; 
13-3193 

bee, Mrs. Bobert E., owned Arlington, 83-6969 
bee. Sergeant, und submarine, 88-5867 
beechee, indle.-ile storm, 13-2993 
beeks, cultlvuiluii of, 18-2995 
emblem ot Wales, 88-5316 
beellnaw. In “ Bride of the Forest," 5-1109 
bee's Birthday, celebration of. 17-4463. 4466 
beenwenhoefc, Anton van, made microscope, 

9- 2:1 ,)2 

beeves, Mr., music of, 14-3776 
boewaira, a direction, 18-4619 
beft-handednese: .see Diain, Hands, use of 
begallty, ch.ir,icter in "Pilgrim’s I’rogrebu,’’ 

5- 1126 

bagar£, James Matthew, poenib: see I’oetry 
Index 

begaepi, town on Luson, 8-2153 
“begend ot BKontroee,” story of, 6-1197 
“ begend of Sleepy Hollow,” by rrving, 6-1611 
begende, Indian, 5-1105 

of pl.ices and things, 9-2403; 11-2758 
beghom, Ituiian sea-iiurt, 18-3086 
beghome, breed of chickens, 6-1566 
beglon, character in “ IMIgrini’s Progress," 

5-1131 

beglon of the West, part of the American army, 
ai-.i6i 5 

beglons, l{oin.'iii, 10-2.150; 80-5276, 5384 
begislatnres, deslicd by Euroiiean peoples, 

10- 2196 

sec also under Individual names of countries 
begs, arteries of, 19-1929 
assist balance, 16-,199R 
bones of. 10-2463, 2571, 2574; 16-4201 
broken. 16-3963; 16-4288-89 
crossed, of effigies, 6-1549 
of birds, 6-1504, 1508 
of centipedes and millipedes, 13-3356 
of i,rieqiiaJ length, 7-1651 
begnmes, and nitrogen, 13-3350 
bidbnlts, Oottfrled Wllbeln^ German philos¬ 
opher. .4-86.1 

beloester. Sari of, and Amy Ilobsart, 15-3880 
and Ttalelgh. 81-6410 
and Speii.ser, 81-5481 
In " Kenilworth.’’ 6-1196 
beloester, English town, 4-1042 
belf, the bnokyi sco Ericson, Leif 
beigh, Amyas, character in ‘‘ Westward Ho! " 
14-3713 

bolgh, Prank, character In "Westward Ho'" 
14-3714 
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^•Irhtoa, liorA, Bnellsh artist, 16-1171 
Kalnstar, division ot Ireland, Sl-ijSSl 
ZiOlpalff, battle at, 9-2289, 10-2S91, 13-2991: 

17-4368 

German town, 11-2766 

see also Nations, baltls of the 

Ijelaad Btaafota Junior ITnlveraltj, story of, 
17-4670, 4.'i76 

Xi* Hum, Vraaea, WriKhls at, 1-174 
Xamlaaa Act, of CtuiHila. 16-1129 
Xiaaualajs, mJarations of, 3-806, 807 
XaaMaada-aallar, of Kityiit, 16-4303 
Xamoao, citric uc-ld In, 18-4816 
in California, 10-2687 
In France, 9-2122 
in Porto riiro. 8-2166 
skins for boats, 15-3900 
where nrown, 3-660-62 
IjamoBS and Oraajas, a Kume, 30-6348 
Xamar. an animal, 3-631-32 
development of, 14-3664-68 
llylnK, 3-803-01 
use of bands, 14-3Con 
liana BtTar, in Hlben.i, 15-3801 
li’Bnfaat, Patar Cliarlaa, laid out Washington, 
7-1692 

Xianarth, unit of, 14-3673 
Bans, town in lU-lKium, 14-3660 
Bansaa, ami niovlu-fllm, 30-6137 
for telescope, 8-IU6T; 14-3785 
made at Jena, 11-2766 
of eye-ftlasses, 16-1334; 33-6721 
of eyes, 16-4331; 17-4425-26 
of microscopes, 9-2381 ' 

111 photOKi aphy, 1-46 
maklnK, 5-1269 
|ilant-cblls Hct as, 16-1260 
replaced by leave.*-, 11-2799 
Banalar, Blalo, and liebhcl, 13-3399 
Bant-Uv: see HalTodil 

Baodanaa, Xinj, character in ''Table Hound," 
4-883 

Baoftle, tha Sana, husband ul Godivu, 30-6226 
Baon, Biahop of, and Hennehont, 10-2,'i08 
Baon, Xlnj of, •md Innocent 111, 18-1797 
Baon, kinisduni ul, 13-3340 
Baon, provliii-e of Kpaln, 13-3339-40 
Baunnto, Shakespc.irbin ch.ir.u-tci', 3-66,1 
BaonldM, at Therinopybc, 30-6160 
Spartan patriot. 5-1322 
BaonldJi, shower of inet<orit«x, 7-tss> 

Baontaa, Sliukespenrlaii eharactei 3- ,('<' 

Bao]9nrd, an animal, 1-156, 169, 23-.6s»i, ..siu;, 
34-6242 

and porcupine. 3-681 
in Tndla, 6-1631 

Baopardl, Alaaaandro, VoncUan bculplni, 5-1172. 
1174; 10-1173 

Baopold,*Austrian duke, 6-1661 

Baopold IX, Holy lloni,in Kmperor, diMlli of, 

lo- 266 l 

Baopold, of Oobttrj, king of the Ilelalnus, 

14-3648 

Bapanto, battle of, 13-3193-91; 13-3.714, S0-.6.'ill. 
33-5860 

Bapar-Boapltal, lady iiianaaeis of, M-SM:! 
Bapldoptaxa, order of insects, 12-3012 
Bapldllfl, Konian, 33-6786 
Bapldaa, ruler of Jtoine, 17-1636 
Baproay, colony ol lei er.s, 1-71 
hospital lor, 8-2160 
in '‘Uen llnr,” 30-6261 
In J'lnaland, 11-2801 

Baalia, Cr> S., his picture of I,iidy Dei by, 18-1744 
Banapa, Pardlnand da, and cunnls, 16-4301, 
31-6693 

Baraar AatUlaa, West Indian island.s. 23-6041 
Baaaar Blnva Baka, In Alberta, 19-5073 
Baai^^^ Sottbold E., German writer, 13-3394, 

BathbrlBja, Canadian town, 31-6608, 6612 

Betlia Bua, 8-1309 

Bathlarry, cliarocter In “ Tollers of the Sea,” 

18-4223 

Battax-toon, story of, 13-3408 
Battara, above and below the lines, 6-1460 
fancy, ^4923 
flve new capital, 10-2692 
for embroidery, 33-6006 
learning' to write, 9-2370 
made by linotype, 4-943 
misslnft. 81-6161 
more below the line, 7-1726 
of various listions, 13-3438 
verses made with, 88-6742 


Betters, what they are, 3-688 

with loops above the lines, 8-1286 
see also Adjective-letter 
Betters, and the post-ofHoe, 13-8407 
Iiosted, 13-3408 

without postuiire stamps, 16-4112 
Betton (Jonnl, a printer, 14-3612 
Bettuca, cultivation of, 3-617; 18-2995, 3217: 

13-3326, 3343; 14-3554; 15-3968; 18-4136 
Benctsa, battle of, 5-1324 
Bentse, Bmannel, American painter, 4-1005; 
16-1220 

Bevant, ship, 18-3007 
Bevees, for holding back water, 9-3384, 
33-6072-73 

Bevees, of Martha Washington, 3-398-99 
Bevar, Obatles, writings of, 13-2976 
Bever, use of, 14-3676 
Beverett, Sidney, diver, 13-3296 
Be Varcler (Broaln J. J.), French astronomer, 
9-2391 

Bevls, town in Canada, 1-224 

sc>c ni.sn ('.iiiada, railways and canals 
Bevlty, no principle, 14-3591 
Bevnlose, fruit sugar, 3-704; 18-4816 
Bewes, battle of, 3-D96 
Bewls, BKevlwatlier, explorer. 6-1397 
Bewle and Clarke, expedition of, 13-3490 
Bezington, battle of, 4-996, 999 
Bexlngton, In Virginia, 83-5957 
Beyden, town in Holland, 8-626:14-3540,354 1,3693 
Beydan-jar, and electricity, 8-2163 
Beyden TTnlverslty, founded, 14-8694 
Bhasa, capital of Tibet, 15-3927, 3932 
Bla Ball, stone In coronation-chair, 18-1688 
Blang, who fished for steniiiother, 33-6028 
Biar, Mr., cb.iracter In " Vllgrlm’s Progress," 
5-1183 

Biberals, of Mexico, 17-4102 

Biberatlon, Beagne of: see League of LIbcralioii 
“ Blberatoc: " see Ilollvar, ijimon 
“ Blbaratot a newspaper, 13-3491 
Blberator of Bnlgaxlai see Alexander II, of 
Kussia 

Blberator of Mexico: 'icc llurbide, A de 
Blberla, story of. 18-4297, 4308 
Blberty, longing for, 10-2696 
religious, 10-2.’>65 

statues of, 10-.''688. 13-3191; 18-4i;66. 11,68 

19-6008 

sec also ,Sons of Inbei'ty 
Blberty-Bell, histuiy of, SS-.I?,!*) 

Blberty-Bonds, issued. 13-J49,'i 
wbiil they ni-L. 33-6996 

Blberty, Statue of, in New York Hay, 10-2688, 
13-3491 

Blbcary, in New York, 19-5011, 5016 
111 Nineveh, 13-3180 
ol .tlexaiulrla, 18-1863; 33-6786 
Ol Ashiir-banl-pal, 19-4966 
111 Hoston, 30-6399 
of Caliphs, 15-3860 
or Congress, piiintliig in, 16-4258 
of T.ioijvatn, 14-35.70 
of Parliament, Dttawa, 16-l.7'!8 
of Tlioinas .lelTerson, 3-781, 783 
of While lluiibe, 8-40J 
tcndlng-ioonis for children, 13-322' 
till royal, 15-3800 
Bilwaas, and the horse. 33-6066 
tCgypll.in people. 18-4817 
Blbyoa Sibyl, a statue, 18-4666 
Blcbeus, in-i>uls that imitate, 13-3451, 3463 
Blebfleld, Bean of: see .Xildison, Joseph 
Blck Obrorvatory, in California, 8-1967; 
11-281*2-13 

Blcka, and wild animals, 34-6250 
Blddell, Bean, daughters of, 8-1482 
Blebigi Baron (Jnetna German chemist, 
4-866, 868; 7-1889 
BUge, town In Helgium, 14-3.'i50 
BlentenanlMloinaiaadar, naval rank, 33-6214 
Bleutenaat-Gavemor, of Canada: see Canada. 

Ilenteiiaiil-governor of 
Blentenants, of army or navy, 18-4737, 4742; 
33-6214 

BUe, and the lungs, 7-1647 
animal ladder of, 3-670 
around us, 1-67 
c.iine out of the aetL 3-375 
chemically made, 16-4117 
depends on fermenta 16-4088 
depends on oxygen, 8-378 
elixir of, 8-1960 
In bad water, 8-2011 
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Xtf*, key Hiid symbol of, ai-S426 
lenfth of. X3>8391; 18-4812 
on Mars, 9>2891 
simplest kind of, 41-1019 
what made of, 1-68. 185, 5->t9.'> 
where really Is, B-1121 

“Xblfo and Opulons of Tristram Shandy,” by 
Sterne, 7-1750 

lifeboat, centre of fravlty of, 16-3886 
race for the, 18-2999 
self-rltThtlnir, 10-2498 

Ufe, Book of Onr Own: sei- Tables of Cunlenlh 
Xdfsbw», rlKht wuy to use. 8-13C2 
■‘^ifo £tB 0 ,” ulutiir^ by Homer, 16-4218 
“Xdfo of manotto BrontH,” by (laskeli. 

10-2623 

"lilfo of aTosns,” translated by Kllot, 10-2626 
“Xilfo of the Boo,” by Maeterlinck, 80-5311 
“Blfe of Wasblivtaa,” by Trylne, 6-1610 
‘‘Ufo on tho Ocean Wave,” song, 14-3768 
Ufo-rafts, alr-fllU-d, 10-2498 
Ufo-saolny, by firemen, 88-5767 
in water, 6-1362 

Ugamento, of the body, 10-2466-67, 2617 
Bight, absorbed by dark colors, 13-3387 
air stO|iE. 14-3679, 3681 
and eorners. 83-6317 
and itarkness ut same time, 18-3146 
and ether, 15-1022 
and heat, 18-4310 
and photographie plates, 8-2011 
and the spectrum, ll-faci> 2736, 2710 
artificial, 3-662 
as food for the body, 11-2739 
as measure, 88-5814 
atlract.s Insects, 16-4262 
boys who found, 31-5478-79 
character in " Ulue lllrd.” 88—'iS37-.l*t 
coctrola opening o1 buds, 16-401.5 
t'oopc-r-Hewill. a0-.5I33 
does It die away" 10-2.53 j 
K dlsun <ini1 elcctiic, S4-ri2 >1 
clTeut.s Ilf, 6-1164, 1JK4. 17-l.;7.’ 
electi Ic glow of, 14-267S 
Hares up in kerosene, 16-niii 
focused by lens-like cells, 16-1260-61 
gets fainter as It travels, 10-2535 
going out of, 13-3.508 
how man learned to strike a, 3-811 
Interference with, on loul u.ilii 8-2011 
made by gases, 6-121.5 
men W'ho gave us, 3-663 
necessary for IlLo, 8-1921 
necessary for plants, 11-2798-9*1 
of day, 8-2007 , „ _ 

of glow-worm and flre-flj', 13-32*18 
of planets, 8-2390-94 
of sea, 14-3684 
of stars, 8-2094 

put out by steam or water, 14-3776 16-1110 
radiant, lfr'4280 

red, for developing photographs, 6-2011 
red when eyes are closed, 8-392 
reflected. 1^3907 

refraction of, 9-2246, 3331; 1G-I:i3l. 17-1116 
3a-.5871; 83-6217 
seeing, 19-4874 

spectra of, 8-1969; 11-2739-41 
speed of. 6-1592; 13-3386; 14-3677 
streaks across sky, 7-1881 
throwing, a game, 10-2591 
travels any distance, 10-253!! 
yellow. 7-1796 
weight of. 7-1791 

what It is, 4-10K4: 6-1285: 30-5ir.;i 
when extinguished, 13-3509 
White. 7-1877 

waves of. 3-813. 6-1449; 11-2799; 13-3.508. 
14-3573, 8677-78, 3780; 16-3907. 17-4523, 

4579; ab-5241 

Bight Bi^odo, charge of the, 6-1118 
Bight OavidiTi charge at Balaclava, 14-3729 
Blghthouso, how It is built, 3-719 
lamp of, 3-664. 668 
Jloman pbaro*) ut Dover, 16-4246 
BlgbtboBooo, United States Department In 
charge of, 6-1437 
Blghtatag, and Franklin, 8-2164 
effects of. 8-2082; 14-3678 
heat of, ^813 
seen how far? 10-2686 
strikes things, 11-2909 ^ 
ways to guard against, 8-1948 
why thunder follows, 3-818 
worship of, 1-18 


Ugkt^i^-ooadBOton, Invented by Kranklilt, 

Bightnlng-Bldgo,. in Australia, 84-6882 
BIghtntng-rod, use of, 11-2809 
Bteht-preumrei see Kadiatlon^reseure 
Bights! see Aurora Borealis, Clght, eta 
Ught-yeav, for measuring universe. 7-1796 
Xdgny, battle of, 17-4388 
Bigttle, of flowers, 18-4206 
Blgnxla, Jlepubllc of, 18-3078 
BlUan, ch.iracter In ” The Chimes," 8-2801 
BlUsnthal, Otto, used gliders, 1-174 
BU^s of Franoe, and Lion of Lucerne, 88-6848 
for iirnament, 13-3380 

or Fleuis-Ue-iys, 3-794; 4-856; 8-2072. 9-2291; 

80-5230 

sec also Fleur-de-lys, Iris 
BlU-Tsee, and the mirror, 80-5182 
BllJnm Bpsciosam, a flower, 7-1788 
BUlnokalanl, imcen of Hawaii. 8-2150 
Blue, city m France, 9-2420, 2422 
BUUpnt, In "OulUver’s Travels," 5-1332-33 
BUy, Icg-nd of. 18-1785 
Mailunns, 8-1519 
scent of, 1-168 
\urlctles of. 80-5229, .5236-37 
sec also Belladonnu-lily, Day-lily, Lilies of 

France, Kegn-llly, etc. 

BUy-family, of plunts, 16-4136; 18-4664 
Blv-Kald of Astolat! sec iSlalne 
BUy of the TaUey, .i idant. 7-1738: 80-5230 
Blly-Sower, In Florence, 11-2791 
Blma, capital of TVru, 17-4514, 18-4602. 4808 
Blmbs, ai tci les of the, 16-4201 ' 

of animals, 3-673-75 
of the body, 10-2569, 2572 
origin of, 10-2164 
remnants In snakes, 6-1379 
Blme, for fowls, 18-4711 
for leather,* 11-283 I 
for niaeli'-laiitcrn, 14-3775 
for plants, 14-3786 
for purifying, 3-706 
in cnncrele, 16-1211 
In glass, 5-1261 
in mortar, S-I1C8; 13-3614 
In sugar-refining, 3-704 
in water, 6-1583 
phosphate of, 4-868; 83-6048 
slaked, 7-1815-16, 17-437J 
used for light, 5-1215 
see also Chalk, i^ulckllme 
Blmellght, making, 80-5168 
Blme-pits, for leather, 11-2836 
Blmorlck, siege of. 81-5557 
Btmerloks, nonsense-rliymea, 88-5712 
Blmes, citrus fruits, 8-2156; 18-4*116 
Blmestono, In Canada, 81-S3H; 83-6092 
Iirnductfoii of, 10-2660 
vnilety of rock, 80-6349 
BImestone City: ” .sec Kingston 
Bime-tree, the linden, 13-3261 
Bimogea, china made at, 8-2420 
Blmon Bay, beginning of canal, 81-5.594 
Blmouelnae, kind of car, 18-4459 
Bimpets, shell-fish. 6-1427. 10-2617; 17-4192 
Blnacxe f^Thomae), physician, 18-1030 
Blaooln, Abraham, adminlslrutinn ut, 13-3488, 

3 192 

und lioiigl.is, 10-2113 

:i.s conmiander-m-chicf, 6-1436 

as prcsidcnl. 3-402, 8-2044-46, 2050 

assfii-siniiljuu of, 8-2051 

burn In Kcnlucky, 8-2382 

comment on Whitman, 6-1620 

during Civil Wur, 6-2053 

from Illinois, 8-2382 

Oectysbiirg Address of, 3-778 

head of, 7-1686 

life of, 3-779. 785, 788 

nKiiiument, 7-1692 

statues to. 18-4664, 4672, 4674; 88-5828 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of. 17-4467 
Blaooln, Vary Todd, of the White House. 8-399, 

402 ' 

Blnooln Bark, In Chicago. 38-5828 

Xdaoola’s Birthday, celebration of, 17-4468, 4466 

Bladon, Jaok, character In ** Magic Pen of 

Truth," 8-2062 
Bladsn, a tree. 13-3261 
lUndlafaamo, abbey of. 8-468 
xindaay, Body Anna, song-writor, 24-3767, 3770 
Bins, how to draw straight, 8-1289 
lines on hands, 5-1165 
moving In straight, 14-8676 
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XJMi of longitude, ia>3047 
PlimBoU's, 3-6&6; 6-1588 
eplral or Round, 91-5601 
nee alno Spectrum 

Sine <of poetry), which can be Raul Iweiity- 
Hve waya, 91-5449 

Unm, and the Netherlands, 14-:<ri4': 
feels cool, 3-692 
In Belgium, 14-3550 
In Trance, 8-2431) 
trade In, ^1042 

United States mitniiracturi- ol, 10-2686 
Use of Denwroattoa, the I'.iiuii, 13-3:U3. 90-5368 
XdB|r, eggs of. 10-2601 
UjBUro (y Bremont, Santiago A. M. de), 
asHlsted Argentine, 20-5361 
Biak, a torch, 3-6G3; 83-6n:ii 
Xiink-boya, use of, 3-663, 83-6<)'l 
Xdak-atanaa, iibc of, 93-6051 


_boreallai see Twin-flower 

UnamiB, Oliarloa, Swedish botHnlst. 4-861-65, 
869, 19-3061. 14-3566, 15-1011 
Unaokogel, high flighi ni, 1-177 
Blaaat, a bird, 8-2101, 2106, 2112, 2111, 9-2.150 
egg ol, 7-t<ii’e 1760 

Xiiao^pe, type-setting maehiiie, 4-') 17-18 
Unaey-woolMy, ,i. eloih, 4-961 
Zilnaiinrent, slilij, 19-3006 

Blnton, MSB. Bynn, UngliNh author, 10-2621, 2627 
Bintoa Falla, flood of. 18-1661 
UaninB, flowers, 1-219 

Blon, nn animal, 1-1,50-.5I, 153; 3-675, 805, 
8-2360. 19-1872, 99-5801 
and Andioeles, 18-1786 
and cat, 93-6133 
and four bulls, 13-2501 
and fo\, 13-2370 
and Hetciiles. 13-3371, 30-518S 
and jackal, 31-5481-83 
and jknlir, 33-568.5 
attacks on men, 39-5802 
Canova's Initter, 30-.5381 
capture ol, 24-6312 
Cunny Babbit iind the. 9-.503 
day of his life, 22-.58S2-83 
Uato of idoiis, 19-5010. 5013 
goat and the, 13-3504 
head of, 17-lroiitls 
in “Don lliiKote," 4-'>7(| 

In love. 18-4866 
king, 31-556'> 

lions, halt .Vfrlc.an railway, 92-580G 
Lord of the Lions, 10-26'16 
memorial of Salss guards, 7-1830 
of Rnghind, 4-85.5. 9-22.51 
of laindseer, 19-5010 
of Lucerne, 9-2284; 32-5814 
of St. Mark, 19-5041. .5042 
of Trafalgar Siinarp, 5-1263 
on 11.i.g of Mnglaiid, 7-16.57 
rampant on Scots’ eoat of arnu', 12-3136 
Henard et Ic, 31-5533 
spring of, 39-5803 
stufred. 90-5333 
stuffed cloth, 3-737 
talk of. 91-5.506, .5.5fl'» 
teeth of, 19-3098 
ITna’s, In " h'aerie ijui ene.” 3-61Q4 
winged, of Ht. Arliiik, 5-II <■9' 
young of, 23-5886 
see also Ant-lion 
Zilm, constellation. 10-2639, 361.7 
lUoa, geyser, 3-587 
ZilOB, ship, 93-6111 
Blonsl, Duke of Clarence, 3-773 
ZloaBBB, a geyser, 3-587 
UoB-llBart: see Blohard 1, of Dnghind 
Unpl, Fra FlUpplBO, Florentine painter, 19-5097, 
TlOO. 5102 

BtpBi of giraffe, 4-101.5 
use «f. 8-2171 

liUmld-alr, in coBl-mlnc.s, 17-1375 
lilanldainlMur, a'‘tree, 30-5340, .5313 
ZlqnldBi characteristics of, 15-5977, 3984 
effects of .cold and heat on, 17-1393 
In sucked tube, 18-4877 
specific gravl^, 15-3827-29 
viscous, 18-5022 

Xdsbrai capital of Portugal, 13-3317, 32-5756 
Bi se to , OnUlann* d*, French gcugi.iithcr, 

18-4057 

Biamr. Bord, governor of Canada. 6-1281 
Bim, iionget de, author of ” lax Marseillaise,” 
8-2281: 14-3765 
poems: sec Poetry Index 


BlBsard, Oajrtde, and I.,aay Edgeworth, 4-108S 
Bister, Bord (Josepli yj, English surgeon, 
9-2332; 10-2539: 18-4626; 84-6365-67 
Blsit IFraas), musician, 13-3285, 3294 
Blterainre, American, 8-1609 
of Canaiia, 5-1281 
ot Venetians, 5-1168 
BltMnm, speclllc gravity of, 18-3828 
Blthuama, girls of, 16-3799 
history of, 14-3723 
BltmuB, a dye, 7-1815 

Blttle Bear, constellation, 10-2630, SBIL 2662: 
13-:I374 

Bittla Belt, Danish waterway, 14-3668 
Blttleoare, Body, In story of Merrymlnd, 
17-1114 

Blttle Dog, a constellation. 10-2642, 2645 
“ Blttle Dorrlt,” by Dickens, 10-2461 
Uttle BUc Bake, in Minnesota, 93-6071 
Blttle FaUa, canal-lock at, 18-4769 
Blttle Oardaa Mo&tli by XOnth, April, 1-219; 
3-616 

Aiigiisl, 5-1363; 8-1610 
IX (ember, 8-2140, 9-2266 
.Inly. 5-1249, 1297 
.June, 4-931, 5-1098 
Max. 3-732. 4-844 
November, 8-1914, 2030 
October, 7-1862, 1853 
September. 6-1602; 7-1738 
» Bittla maat," 3-786 

see also Douglas, Steiihen A 
Bittla Jobn, an outlaw, 10-2630, 2633 
"Blttle Bord Fanntleroy,” by liurnett, 8-2100 
"Blttle Man,” bv Alcott, 8-2099 
Bittla Hell, ch.iiacter of Dlekeii.i. 9-2320 
Blttle Faria: see Kruhsels 
Blttle Flcture-Storlea In Franoh, 1-269. 9-462 
3-717, 4-991; 5-1240; 6-1474, 7-1731, 8-1952. 
8-22.'I* 17-4577 

'Blttle S^oblema fox Clever Faoplet see Tables of 
Cniiii its 

" Bittla Bed-Bldliig-Bb>od,” authorship of, 6-1477 
lilttle Book, capital of .\rkaiiHn.s, 93-e962 
Bittla BusMa, girls of, IS-STtO 
Blttle Seheldegg, in Switzerland, 99-58 46 
"Blttle Women and Good Wlvea,” by Alcott, 
8-2099; 90-5169 

Blvo-looae, Mr., ehnrnrUr in “ I’llgrini's 
Progress.” 6-1183 

Blvar, 11 gland, 9-2363, 2366; 16-1110; 93-601.1, 
6015 

Btver-ftingna: see lieefsteak-fungus 
Blver-leaf: sec llepatiea 

Blvermore, Mary, .md Pnltcd Slates .^.mitniv 
t'oinmissioii. 19-3122 
Blvarpool, and gas-lights, 3-667 
history of, 5-1116 
Biverpool of Spain: sec llareelona 
Blvea, and the nation. 90-5303 
Blveaey, Doctor, In “ Treasure Tsiand,” 14-3630 
"Blvea of tba Hunted,” by 3etoii, 6-1621 
Blvlngaton, Bobart, portrait, 4-1003 
Blvingatona, David B., and \''leiorl.i Falls, 

13-3100 

comment on llakei. 17-4678 
mlssioii.try and explorer, 9-296, .1 >. 3-626; 
5-1120. 8-1379: 33-5l>02 
Blyonla, taken by flweden, 14-3656 
Idvy (Fltna B.), Homan historian, 90-5286 
Blzard, character In " Alice lii Wondei land,” 
11-2962 

food of Arabs, 93-6102 
In gnome story, 16-3874 
limbs of, 10-2464 
prehistoric, 1-13, 50, 54: 5-1209 
skins for lealher, 11-2834; 19-3106 
various kinds of. 3-673; 5-1209, 1217-20 
Blzard Folnt, In Coriiwulf, 6-1414 
Blzotta Blvor, in “ Abbe CoiiRtaiitln,” 18-4761 
Blacta-oamayoo, Peruvian offleer, 17-4508 
Blama, draff animal, 9-293, 295, 17-4509-10; 
18-4610 

Blanoa, South American plains, 18-4604 
Blewelim, prince of Wales, Welsh hero, 1-128, 
3-770; 90-5385 
Boad-Une, of ship, 18-4619 
Boadatone, magnetic ore, 8-2161, 2163, 2167: 
91-6627 

BobeUa, a plant, 16-4136 
Bob-nor, lake In Abitb 19-8128 
Bobater, canneries of, 941-6294 
flsheries, 16-8848, 3956-67 „ 

habits ot, 10-2611, 2618-14; 01-6663 
skeleton of, 10-2468 
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Soltatw QudxUto, In 

12*3ll8 


’ Alice in Wonderland " 


Kobwom; see T^Ufirwornt 
toch KaTan, castle of, ia-<3l41-12 
£ack, how key turns, a4*fi3B9 
made by 1,oula XVI, 9-2280 
making a, 94-0337 
puaale of the secret, 11-2806, 2876 
working of, 34-6362 

£oal^^Jolia, and the mind, 18-4748; 19-4996, 

comment on feet, 8-1983 
^ok-haart (Ux Blmaa, and Bruce's heart, 

18- 3188 

Xkookiaw, a disease, 4-831; 17-4484 
sec also Tetanus 
took-ont, by employers, 16-4128 
^ookport, and the Krie Canal, 18-4769 
l^ooka, of the TOrle Canal. 18->76!l 
“ biekalay Hall,” by Tennyson, 33-6036 
bockTor, MX Voraan, and sun's prominencus, 
^2092 2094 

Looomotloni see Translation 
tooomotiya, electric, 8-314-15 
first. 3-603 

in linlted Htates, 10-2688 
Murdock’s model, 3-666 
of 1848, 8-314 

oll-biinilnf;. {flftanllc, 9-311 
Pacific type, 3-304-06 

Kocomotlva-Biigliiaexa, Brotherhood of, 16-4128 
boouat, a tree, 14-3747; 17-4666, 4562 
see also Honey-locust 
iboenatSi Aiab food, 83-6102 
injurious insects, 18-3196-97 
Bodfa, Sir OUaar, ami fotrs, 18-3144 
and wireless leleRraph, 17-4448 
Bofodan Zalaada, 14-3661 
Zioftar: see Ma.sliie 
Ibof, flouting timber, 1-229 
In Ottawa Kiver, 16-4131 
rolling, water IrU'k, 11-2736 
IjogWB, Oanaral John A,, and Decoration Day. 
17-1169 

Boffan, Totan B,, poems' see l’oeti.v Index 
Koffan, Monat, in Canadian Rockies. 33-5778 
Ibofala dl Banala, in l<'ioreiii e, 33-5852 
“ Boaenailiii” by Wngnet, 13-3293 
Bohanarln, or the Swun-knltfht, 91-6661 
Jjoixe aiyar, of ^'I■ilTll■e, 9-‘2ii8 
l^okl, a god, 14-3623, 33-6994 
Lombard SanffdoM, 18-3078 
Bombardo Baialljr (Pietro, Tulllo, Antonio, 

Olulio, Hante, Mdi'o), Italian artists. S-1173 
liombardB, in Italy, S-1167; 10-2560, 2.5.'i2, 

19- 3076 

Bombardy, Iron eiown of, 13-3078 

Italian province. 13-:{074. 3079, 3086, 19-1993 
Bombroao, Oaaara, Italian psychologist, 80-5315 
Bombroao, Olna, wife of Feircro, 30',’i3i5 
Bondlnltun: see Ijondon, name of 
Bondon, alcohol und children In, 81-6440 
and Ue iluyter, 14-3617 
and fur-auctions, 18-4836 
and Rothschild. 84-6336 
bridge of sighs In, 5-1166 
BrltTah mint in. 1^3645-46 
cutlery and, 18-4801 
fires In, 89-5760 
first boy In, 83-6019 
fog In, 4-921 
fossils beneath, 11-2919 
girl who walked to, 3-2230 
Gog and Magog of, S-1364 
great bulldtrs of, 6-1253 
groat fire of, 4-1642; 6-1116 
gulls in, 7-1642 

history of. 1-213, 4-1042; 8-1118 
bouses of parliament, 6-1260-61: 6-1538, 
1644-45: 7-1806-07 
maps of, 7-1766 
monuments 19-5039, 5044-47 
name of, 80-6398 
obelisk in, 16-4849 
police ot. aOrBSSt 
school of physicians in, 16-4630 
see also lOngiand, Tower ot London, West- 
minster-Abbey, etc. 

London BrldgSi 1-23; 6-1331 

London Oompany, colonies of, 8-622, 626 

Londonderry, Irish town, 81-6566 

London Km, battle of. 7-1778 

London-prlda, a plan^ ie-4136; 16-4837; 80-5229 

Lon^, Br. OrawXord w., and nitrous etiicr. 


”BoB|r Bright World I” see New Zealand 
Bongohamp, Willtami lord-chancellor, 88-8186 
Bongobampa, race-coutse of, 81-5638 
Bongfsllov, Banry W., American poet, 4-888, 
923, 99.^ 1056; 6-1609. 1613-15 
eiijgrani on the name, 18-5037, 6133 
poems: sec I'oetry Index 
Bong Island, H. T., and glacier, 1-14 
Bong Island flonnd, bridge over, 1-82 
hzetory of. 1-14 
Bougitnde, and time, 18-3047 
observations for, 7-1682 
what It is, 7-1766 

u Bong Jock," character in “ Captains Coura¬ 
geous,” ao-.'ia75 

Bongmarston KOor, battle of, 7-1776 
Bong VoBos, (liiirat ters in “ Round the World,” 
19-4!il6 

Bongobards: see liomburds 
Bong Parliament, of Bngland, 7-1866 
Bong Point, Urltisli at. 18-3009 
Bong-purples, an orchid, 17-4479 
Bong Bide: see lliinippo, Natliiiniel 
“Bong Boll," by Johnston, 8-2101 
Bong Banlt Baplds, in the St. Lawrence, 

83-6121, 6123 

Bongslde, route of. 18-3113 
Bong-slgntedneas, I'aiise of, 16-433J 

elfeets of, 17-1526 

Bongstona Blghthonae, and Grace Darling, 
v-17 42 

Bongatrest, aenaral (Jamsa), during Civil War, 

3— J 05 0 

Boagnenll, village of, 83-6121 * 

Bongnetral, In " AbbO Constantin,” 18-4751 
Booxoll, as a sponge, 13-3610 
Booking-glass, for meiihurlng, 83-6006 
relied ions of, 20-517.5 
lilizsle of the, 10-2688 
Book-ont game, dB3-607H 
Bookont Mountain, battle of, 8-2050 
Boon, u bird, 7-1645-46 
Loop, liiopiiig the, 1-178 

Bcoaestrixe, \arlous kinds of, 19-4949, l9.’:2-ri3, 

I'>511 ao-'.jiii 

Bope^ Carloa Antonio, I'ataguayan dictator, 
18-4610 

Bop HOV, distiK'l of, 16-3930, 3933 
Bord, tbe, ,ind Moses, 34-6330 
Bord Sunmore’B War, with Iniliivn.s, 84-62.53 
Bord of the World, 6-163K 
see also .Itlggernilllt 
Bords, House ul. 4-1036 

see also Parllaineiit, houses of 
Bords-and-ladlea: see Cuckon-pmt 
Bords-Proprietora, of early America, 8-.'!38, ,'i3l 
Borenso, lover of Jessica, 3-332 
Boronso, Aldonsa, cliaracter In " Don (Juixotc," 

4- 901 


Borenso, the Magnillcent: sue Medici, Jairenzo dl 

Boris, an niinii.il, 3-631-32 

Borne, Margneas of, governor of Canada, 

5-1281 

Borcatne, Clandei see Claude I.orraine 
Borraine, lllstoiy ot, 9-2290, 10-2600 
see also .Msiice-Lorriilile 
Boa Angeles, view near, 10-2687; 83-6710 
BosantivUlei see Cincinnati 
Bosbome, Mr., character In “Oliver Twist," 

10-2.') 6.'i 

Bosi, snake killed, 6-1380 
Boat Continent, 18-3035 
Bottei 7 , tor Rrllish Museum, 5-1268 
Botus-Moaeom, in decniutlona, 13-3380 
.rniianesc dull, 13-fucc 3134, 3439 
“ Botua-eaters,” by Tennyson. 83-6036 
Bondan, Monat, his painting of Rlalne the Kalr, 
5-1198 

Bonghman, a diver, 84-6312 
Boufa, gt.: see Louis IX, king of France 
Bonis (H), king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
den lb of, 11-2900, 2903 

Bouia !▼, king of France, and Genoa, 18-3078 
Boats TXZ, king of France, and fleur-de-Iys, 
88-6816 . 

called Lc Jeiine, 6-1553 

Bonis ZX, king of France, and Crusades, 6-1648, 
1566 

culled 8aint Louis. 8-2066, 2070; ai-.';636 
Benia ZI, king of France, und the Crusades. 
15-3860 

and Netherlands, 14-;I5I4 
Bonis xn, king of France, and daughter 
Ren^e, 14-369.'i 
and the nobleman, 14-3711 
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&onla Xnz, klnic of Prance, and Vincent de 

Paul, xa-3069 

liOiUa ZXV, kina of France, ‘‘Aee” of, 8-2074 
and Canada, 30-5290 
and tiormany, 10-2659 
and MollAre, 30-6309, 6311 
and Switzerland, 18-2991 
and the Netherlanda, 14-3547 
biilJdlnKs of, al-6686, 5537, 6640 
incidents of relRii, 4-1012-43; 9-2410 
warn of, 13-3344 
writing exarcisee of, 16-3800 
£onl 9 Zv, king of >'rance, and America, ^569 
at Veranllles, 9-2279 
reign of, 8-2073 

surrendered Hudflon Bay region, 18-4832 
£onie ZTZ, king of Prance, and America, 
18-3004 

und " Malbroueh,” 14-3773 
and the Uevolutlon, 9-2279-80; 18-4099-4100, 
4103, 4106 

defended by Mwis<i, 7-1820 
execution of, 8-1187; 10-2661 
reign of. 8-2073. 81-5536-37 
Konia ZTil, and KUzabetb I'atteraon, 19-4916 
Xionli XVXDt, character In “ Count of Monte 
Cristo,” 18-4316 
reign of, 8-360; 9-2289 

lonlaoonrir, capture of, 3-559, 4-895, 808-99, 
81-5519 

&onlaei PxlneeB% and Kldeau Hall, 8-1156 
£oiilao, queen of I'rusaia, and corriflonerH, 
7-1705; 88-6816 
and Napoleon. 10-3693 
Konlao, ZAke, in Cdiiaila, 16-3904, 88-5776 
IbonlalMia, admitted, 7-1836, 13-3490 
boll-wecvll In. 18-3205 
climate, 1-10; 9-2384 
during Civil 8-2050 

flower of, 88-581,5 
making of. 6-1J97 
name of, 8-2074 
petroleum in. 10-2680 
prealdenlH from, 9-2382 
aeceaslon, 8-2044, 13-3492. 23-59T>7 
sugar In, 3-704 
territory of. 4-'»«0 
timber In. 9-2387 

Konlalaxia Pnrohaae, centennial of. IS-.ll'i'; 
blstory of, 6-1396, 7-181'» 13 -U'M*, 94-(,2.M, 
6256 

bmlatana Territory, history, a3-.'>!iG» 
bonlB Zapoleon! see Napoleon III 
XiOUll Fhlitppe, king of Priincc, and T„il,i}ette, 
10-4106 

Incidents of rolgn. 9-32K9; a3-6i)'>» 
^onnaberry, Oharlen, List will ot, ao-.5379 
Aonpa et le Chevrenu, 18-48.54 
eVia Cigogno. 17-1347 
KoiMe-wort, a plant, 16-3892 
KonTatn, burned, 14-3660 
tonyaJa, vaiyeralty of, studenis at, 18-1630 
£oayOBtela, Castle of, tlrolius' escape from, 
10-2665 

Soavre, museum of the, 81-5533. 5535, 55 43 
Kove, emotion of, 80-519(1 
moat valuable thing, 83-.,8'i3 
that IS stronger than di.ith, 18-1091 
see also Cupid 

£oye-1idrd9, of Africa, 7-1759 
Sove-la-lAlanoBB, miigie-flnwer, 2-.I27 
Koirel, liord, bride of, 14-,I767 
Kovel, Mr., character in " Antiquary," 7-1667 
Kove Kaai^B at KodkBmttbB, 6-152.5 
KoveleavBB, character In story of Grey and 

White Castles. 7-1903 . 

XMVB-laat, 9Kr., character in Pilgrim’s Prog¬ 
ress.’' 6-1183 

Kover, BaiaaeK novelist, 14-3771 
poama: see Poetry Index 
■* Kovb’ 9 Kalioar’B KOBt,” by Shakespeare, 

Kotrf viwVLi American painter, 18-4258 
Kow OoaatrlBBI see Netherlands 
KowbU OameB XaBBsU, American writer, 3-756. 
4-1089; 6-1618 , ^ 

poems: see Poetry Index ., . , , 

Xowell, ProfeBBOV (PBBetvfl.1). his study of 
earth. 18-3129 

liewreU otsBWatory, In Arizona. 18-3126 
Kotnz Canada, province of, 3-758, 6-1271 
see also Canada 

boyaUstB, Amertoan, In Canada. 3-764, 766, 
768-69 

American, In War of 1818, 0-1399 


KoyaUatB, of Canada, fll>6646, 6549 ’ 

see also Tories 

Koyola, XnatlnB, and Jesuits, U-4029; 88-6933 
Kilneck, free town, 10-2664, 2661, 2698 
Kaoas, Six Seymour, pictures of, 4-863; 3-2073 
Knee Ball, at Annapolis, 18-4736 
Knoentlo, Shiike8re,irlati character, 3-64S 
Knoeeae, Lion of, 7-1820; 9-2284 
Kncame, town In Switzerland, 18-2985-86; 
88-6848 

Kuoanie, Kake, In Switzerland, 18-2982; 88-6844, 
5847 

■•Knola,” by Donizetti, 13-3294 
Knclana, Shakespearian character, 3-689 
Knoifar, 3-811 

bee also Match, why does it strike 
Knolns, a British king, 18-4681 
Kttok, what ih 7 B-1289; 9-2318 
Kttcknow, siege of, 6-1119. 7-1720 
» Kuok of EdonlmU,’' by Uhland, 18-3396 
“ Knek of Boarlng Camp," by Harte, 6-1620 
Kuore, hill ealleil. In "Pilgrim’s Progress," 
6-118.4 

" Kneraee,” by Shakespeare, 81-5686 
Kncratia, ItoinHti lady, 8-425 
Kucy, Charles, his picture of Lord Nelson, 
ll-froiitis. 

Kuoy, Sir Thomas, and Shakespeare, 81-6680, 
558.1 

Kndgata Rill, in T.ondon, 6-1257 
Kndovlok, and Hinda, 18-4236 
Kndovloo, eb.ii,icler In “Cloister and the 
llr'.ilth.’’ 18-1073 

Kudwlg, king of Uavarla. and II. Wagner, 
13-3293 

Kudwlg i, king of llavaria, tempio of fame, 
ii—’Tyt 

Kuffa: see Loof.ih 
Kngworm, .in animal, 10-2616, 2617 
Knka, Krs., poems. seo Poetiw Index 
Knmher, m Newloiindland, 84-8296 
111 \\\ Indies. 83-6045 
Knmber'iadUBtry, In United .States, 10-2684 
Kumherlng, In Canada, 1-226 
in New Kealiiiid, 6-1489 
Kumen, meaning ot, 14-3572; 30-5167 
Knminoslty, of things at night, 16-4022 
Kumpfish, eggs of, 10-2601 
Knmp-snoker, a fish, 10-2008 
Kttua, the moon. 9-2249 
Kunacy, iMtibcil by moon, 13-3384 
Knneh-hasket, for a pionJi>, 14b3643 
Kuudstrom, J. B., devised safety-matches, 

9*2 1 *8 

Knndy’s'Kane, b.ittle ol, 3-759. e-isiu 
Kuug-flsh, ot .Vubtralla, 10-2479-80, 2699 
Knags, dll 111, 7-1803 
cl1i.i of. 7-1C5I 

clreiilation of blood through, 6-1431, 1461-62, 
1o*n-95 

development of, 16-4000 
of fish. 10-2479-80, 14-3666 
work of. 3-814, 4-917; 7-1647, 14-3781; 
16-4200-01; 81-6622; 84-6232, 6306. 6308 
Knugwort, a plant. 16-4136 
Kupercus, a god, 17-1532 

Knpln, XCrs., character In “Marto, Chuszlewlt,’’ 
10-.’673 

Kuqnes, Remando da, Spanish priest, 17-4510 
Kusltania, ship, 10-24!>7 
Knte, stoiy of, 5-frotitls. 

Kutetla, early name of Paris, 81-5534 
Kuther, MartlB, and the Reformation, 10-2665-66 
hymns of, 8-2014. 2017 
In Romo, 83-6933 
portrait, 8-2017 
story of monk. 13-3483 
teiehings of. 14-3.444 

Kuthwaus, religious soot. 10-2656; 14-9738 
Kfltzen. battle of, 10-2668, 14-8958 
Knzambonrg Ifnaeum, exhibits In, 16-4174 
Knmaore, Kord, character in "John Halifax," 
16-3973 

Kuxor, temples of, 18-4849; 19-6042; 83-0184, 

6188 • 

KuBon, Island of, 8-2163 
Kyall, Bdua, Kngllsh author, 10-2627 
"KyoldaB,” by Mlllton, 88-6674 
Kyoopodlum-powdBr, for voice-pictures, 80-6254 
KyourguB, and Bpartan laws, 80-6202 
Kydla, Asiatic country. 80-6145 
Kyo^ cur chMtoa, Hngllsh geologist, 4-668. 868. 
87^ 13-8260 

Kyaa, BObI, poema: sed Poetry Index 
Kyaa, Mary, Am«rlcan educator, U-9118 
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%rtm, shoeinaktner centre, lB-3102 
Xijnm OwMl, 8-1H16 

an animal, l.iee, JCO^ a<805; 1B>4060; 
19>6074 

Xyona, French city, B-24t8, 2420-22; 18-3133 
Zyra, nebula In constellation, 11-2844-47 
Xyre, a constellation, 10-2639-41, 2643 
Xiyre-lM, of Australia, 7-17B9, 1761; 8-2113 
&ya, signal offlcer, 4-1063 
XyeaBAer, lover of Hermla, a-327 
Kyslonitea, choraglc monument of, 10-5040, 6043 
^■IppiUi, Greek sculptor, 10-4172 
Ayeasaantrla dlspari see Gipsy-moth 
X^yte, Bexury Fraaola, hymns of, 8-2017-18 
_ poems; see Foetry Index 
Kyitleton, city in Now Zealand, 6-1490 
Xiyttoa, Bdwaad O. B. B. Bulwer, Fngllsh 
author. 0-2321, 2324-25 


“H," In the Praver-book, 13-3433 
XteAdanx, John Bondon, road-builder, 1-168 
WAlpin, Bouietha see Kenneth M’Alpni 
Waoaroai, msde of wheat. 11-2941, lO-.iflR.': 
Kacanlay, Thomaa B., English wriler, 5-1 MS; 
18-4723, 4731, 30-j273; 31-.15.1.S 
pooms: see Poetry index 
Baoaw, a bird, 7-face 1752, 1763; 17-1406 
Bhobath, king of Scotland, 0-1299, 10-3133 
"IBaobetli,” by Shakespeare, 12-.U33. 13-3608; 
31-5683, 5688 

Bkoliilar, character In “Old Mortality,” 7-1779 
Bkcoabaea, why so-called, 1-127 
BacOandUab, Bta., character In “ iluy Munner- 
Ing," 8-1626 

BoCatzoll, Jamea, poems’ see Poitiy Tndex 
BeCarthy, Benxy, and “ noiinio Blue Flog,” 

10- 3064 

BoOlallaa, Oaorga B,, Unimi gcner.)1, 8-2017-48, 
2051 

B’OHura, explorer, Ol-.ll.ST-’iS 

BaeComblon, Bvan Shu, in " VV.i\er 1 ey,” 6-1199 

BcOomlok, Cyrna Ball, rc.ii>iiiL,-ui.ulime, 

11- 2714 

Bkodoaald, Allan, hushniid of Floia, 4-1002 
Baodosald, Flora, and Young Pielinder, 4-1002 
Baodonald, Oaorge, lOiiglish wriu r. 6-1183 
poems: see I'ocliy Index 
Baodosald, GravlUe, and his ni.iililc head, 
6-1483 

Bacdoaald, Bngh, father of Sir John, 16-4321 
Baodosald, Sir Johs A., and Fanad.t, S-I270, 
1278, 1380-81; 16-1324-26 
BacDosald, Fhoxnaa a., and motor, 01-5602, 
6606 

Baodosald, Bosst, in t’anada, 00-5780 
Baodososgh, Thomas, commanded on T.ake 
Chiimplaln, 10-.100''>, 3010 
BaodougaU, William, and Ueil l.’chellion. 6-1278 
BoSowhI, Bdward, musician, 13-3291 
BaoOowaU, Dr. Bphralm, operations o., 18-4632 
BoDowall, Irwin, Union genersl, 0-2016 
Baodowali (Fatnok), sculptor, 19-5010 
■busados, history of, 5-1323-26 

see also Alex.i.nder the Ure.it, Greece 
Baoadosla, costumes of. 13-334,5 

history of, 10-3186, 3190; 13-3240, 3247; 
20-5150, 5164, 6209 
Baoedoslan, ship, 6-1398, 10-3007 
Baoadonlan Araiy Corps, and 7oiing Turks. 
13-3246 

BoBwsm Walter, paintings of, 7-1688 
BoOsa, Thmsas D’Aroy, poems- see Poetry 
fndex 

BcOiU, dasua, founder of McUlIl Tlnlverslty, 
7-1768: 31-5400 

Boom Vaiyaratty, in Montreal, 1-220; 7-1768, 
16-4826, 01-5400, 6402 
Bkohalxodso, 1-50 
Baohlsa-gsss, 8-2712-13 
Baahlnaa, agricultural, 5-1130; 10-2684 
centrifugal, 3-706, 708 
counting, 00-6721 
for shoe-making, 12-3]05, 3107 
handled by magnets, 01-5527 
harvesting, 6-1136 
In Canal Zone, 31-6i>99 
Infernal, 16-4284 
lack of power, 8-1191 
manure-apreadlng, 16-4145 
mlnd-graap of, 16-4998 
perpetual-moUon, 14-2690; 03-6992 
■aed-sowlsg, 13-4148 


35: birds, 0-2349 

“•®“*<>6h* Oharlao, and rubber-coats, 3-699: 
30-5794 

Maclstoah, Invention of. 3-699; 03-6794 
MaoZstyra, Cant. Baetort character In “Antl- 
„ ai'aiy. 7-1669 

Bactotyra, Bary, character is “ AaUquary." 

7-1668 

Btaolyor, Fargns, In '* Waverley," 0-1499 
hbezyor. Flora, In “Waverley,” 0-1499 
BacXay, A. B., educational leader, 01-5404 
Hackay, Dr. Charlas, poems: see Poetry Index 
soiig-wrltcr, 14-8768 

BoBay, ^rdos, and sewing machine, 10-9101 
J5®*ayi Spruce, a lawyer, 3-794 

f«w^-maohIae. for shoes, 13-3103 
•**®*ja*le, Alesasdar, fur-trader, 0-1280; 
18-4831, 1833 

■**®y*a*f6, Dsnoas SL, educational leader, 
81-.54n4 

■■ack«M|*.jBlr Oeorge, end Sir John Macdonald, 

***®i®??^*' Byes, Canadian loader, 

3-7n*i 

l^keaste, part of New Zealand, 0-1487 
Backensie Blver, tiii-liiiderM on. 10-4888 
of ('aniula, 8-1918: 18-4831, 4838 
Backerel, ilshcH, 10-2602-03. 15-3840-41 
Bbiokle, ch.'ll acter in “I'artners.” 1-139 
BocUnao. Island of, 03-6120 
**«*}»j[«yi William, administration of, 13-3498, 
3 f s*4 

as president, 8-3154; 9-2378 
came from Ohio, 9-2382 • 

BcBlsIey, Boost, m Alaska, 8-2148 
BcBeUas, Isaac, poems; see Poetry Index 
BoBesnas, William, puenih: see T’oetry Index 
KacUae, Daniel, picture of Wellington and 
Tlliicher, 17-1366 

BacBonnles, Fvederlok W., American sculptor, 
16-;i92«-2l, 16-1171; 18-4074 
BaoBorlas, character in “ Guy Mannerlng,” 

8*16w6 

BlSnrdo Bound, 111 antarctic. 31-5166 
BaoBnrrough, Dermosd, king i>f t.elnster, 

01-5,551 

BocBTaUy. Beonard, song-wrlier, 14-3769 
BaeWhlxter, J., picture of I>ark Tower, 18-6119 
Bad Ahb4, chiiructur in "Count of Monte 
Ciisto,” 16-1319 

Badagasear, animals of, 3-631-32, 803; 04-6310 
hiriTn ol. 6-1501, 8-1976 
I’lciich colony, 9-2426; 16-4308 
Badame B4re, mother of Konaparte, 10-4942, 

1915 

“Bad Anthonyi” see Wayne, Anthony 
Badder-family, of plants, 13-1660 
Badeiia Blver, In Hoiith .\inerica, 18-4606 
Badoline, ohnractor in “ Nicholas Nickteby,” 
10-267 i 

Badero. Franelaoo, president of Mexico, 17-4404 
“Badge Wilddre," character lit "Heart of 
MidlotliMii.” 7-1773 

Bad Batter, in " Alice In Wonderland.” 8-1482 
Badiaon, Dolly, of the White House, 0-399 
saved portr.iit of Washington, 7-1691 
Badlaos, James, administration of, 13-3488, 8490 
iind UallRliii, 10-21J7 
us prcsiaunl, 0-401, 0-1388, 1397; 7-1837: 

9-2.382 

delegate to convention, 8-1391 
Badlaos, Busy, a clock, 6-1538 
Badlaos Squara, In New York, 19-5013 
Badlaos Bqaara Preabytarlas OhsMta, in New 
York, 19-5013 

Badlaos, WlaeoBsls, university at, 17-4573 
Bad Dtolly, in the witch’s ring, 8-505 
ICadsaaa, the dancing: see Tarantula 
“Badseas of WbSUp," by Bacon. 8-2103 
Badossa, and child, pictures of, 17-4693 
meaning of, 17-4590 
Badossa-my, a plant, 30-6224 
“ICatessa of tbe Taba," by Phelps, 8-2100 
Badras, battles of, 7-1718 
English at, 7-1716-17 
facWles at, 7-1716-17, 10-4078-79 
port of India, 6-1634 
Badzid, capital of Bpaln, 13-3344, 3848 
BMcasaa, patron of poets, 00-6808-09 
Baelar, Bue, In Sweden, 14-8660 
Baklotrom, a whirlpool. 5-1809; 18-4011: 10-5960 
Baaterllsok, Baurloe, migian author. 0-1413; 

00-5814: 88-5836 
Bafekiag, siege of, 03-6186 
MDaganlsa, du Louvre, In Faria, 01-5540 
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Kog'daleii Zalanda, brlting to T'l'lnco Kilwaiil 
l<*Ktnd, ai-otitij 

Maffdsbnrffi it) rman town. ll-tiTt;:!, 27C6 
Kaffallan, FenUnand, na\l(;iitiir, B-2l.‘i2; I7>4ri1l 

voJilRf ot', 1-R(i 

Varallan, stnilts of, 1>G6; 2-280; 17-1311 

Vaffonta, of, lB-3i)H4 

Mafaioe, isiiind of, l4-;!i;ui 

IKanlor*, Xiake, in Italy, 5-1208; 12-2982, 3071, 

3077 

Kaal, the Wme Men of Persia, 12-3028; 20-5116, 
.51.77) 

Vaglo, story of, 1-201 
Warloian, how tii he, 2-382 
In story, 7 -th')» 

Hee nisi) .5 r< liitnafiro 
“Magic rinto,’’ hy .Mozurt, 13-3200 
Maglc-lantarn, how to maki‘, 11-2807 
iruht of, 14-377.") 

Magna Carta, LnnKton anil, 10-1797 
sTkiiIiiu of, 3 -.') 88 , 5!).")-9« 

Magnataa, Tabla of: see >IiiiiKar\, jMiili.inient of 
Magnaala, hat lie of, 20-3276 
Magnaaium, in milk, 11-2828 
in siiuetrum, ll-la'i- 2736, 2711 
in sun, 8-2(191. 19-ri(i2r> 

Magnaaium oUorlda, In iwd Si.i, 22-.")8]r> 
Magnet, wuik of, 31-3627 
Magnatlam, and eh-eiiielty, ao-.'iSOe 
uiul suns|)ut.s, 8-2090 
Magnata, .iiicl enmpns ., 17-1482 
anil eleeli i< Ity, 8-2163, 2167-68 
and sunspots, 23-69')') 
hanillinir stei I, 82-6 7ii6 
power of, 8-2169: 20-6291, n.f.^r, 21-').')27 
Magnlflcant, Tha: Hei< .Meiliei, Uoii-nso di, 
Sllleinian 

Magnlfylngr-glaaa, how It niak) s Ihins- hisit)), 
1-16, t8 

Magnolia, h1.iI)> tloMci, 23-681 >-t6 
Magog, 11 Kl.illl. 5-13.) I 
see also (ioK .mil .M.ipoR 
Magpiea, birds. 7-1'xtl-02; 9-2217 
ess ol, 7-fa< I 1760 
nest of, 32-67 ">0 

pisenti and the iniispie. ll-27'>8 
Magmder, 3uUa, Vnuiie.in wiitir, 8-2103 
Magna, indisin simle, 1-197 

Magwltcb, chui.titir in "(iii.it Kxin i-tation'-," 
10-2161 


Magyara, arieesiios oi iiuu .ni.m 10-' '> 
il.289 1, 289S, 12-3676. 21-.i6."i.'. 

Mahan Ball, at tniiapolis, 18-1713 
Maharajah, sreat piinee of iinli.i, C-Miii 7-ITI7 
see .list) Miihi.ittiis 
'Maharattaa, Indian pi'ople, 17-l.3l)<) 

Mahdl, tha, ubenioii of, 18-1306 
Mahmud, of (iiitiKiii. 7-1 n 4 
Mahogany, .l tiee, 21-613.7, 23-60 1 >, 66 18 
knowins. 19- '63 I 
Mahomats see Mohamineil 

Mtehonay, Francla Bylveater, 7 )))eins -)•)• I’oetiy 
Index 

Mahonla, a slnuh. 17-1.6G6 
Mahont, eleph.int di-i\ei, 7-1716, 13-3.172 
Mahrana, and the elephant. 13-3372 
Mahrattaa, iiiitivi-s of India, 7-1726 
Mala, a i'h'niiie, 13-3371 

daushter of Atlas, 17-153.6-31 
see also Thiiinheline 
Maid, of Noyon, 10-2666 
of the mlli, 13-3600 
of Van J.ake, 9-2316 
of We.ssex, 9-2316 
who led an army, 17-1381 
Maldanhair-femB, and wood-lirt, 12-'3.76 
MaUana, St. Ursula <)uil the 16,6(16 4-1621 
Maid Marian, and Uohni Hood, 10-2629 
Maid of Borway, M.trs'iret, iiueen of SoutUnd, 
3-770, 12-3136 

Maid ofaOrlaana: see Joan of Are 
Maid Of Baragoaaa, heroism, 8-19.73 
“Malda of Bonor,” pietiire, hy Velasquez, 

17-4597 

see also Meniflas, Las 
Maldaaryanta, the throe, 8-2065 
Mall-bagi see I'ost-Offlee, work of 
Mall-oar, on tmln, 13-3409 
Mails, of the United States, 6-1394, 1436-37 
see also l’oat-Oltl''e 
Mall-train, for post, 13-3412 
Malna, admission of, 7-1838; 13-3490 
and sparrows, 8-2221 
and the pines. 21-6430, 6481 
boundary of, 13-3491 


Maine, 11 )t)-i of, 9-2384 
lUtlov 111, 18-4802 
):)rl> visits to, 3-553 
llowii' i)t, 88-58X6 
SI Ills from, 24-6380, 6382 
hi,-lory of, 4-894 
hiiliii.iy , in, 17-4470 
Maine, sliqi, 8-2151 
Main Blver, in Oermany, 10-2698 
Mainz, itiid (iulenhers. 14-3608-12 
(ierrn.in town, 11-2768 
Ii'Seinl of, 16-4239 
Mairea, of h'lance, 9-242.7 
Maiaon du Bol, in Brussels, 14-3549 
MataonnsuTe, Slanr da, statue of, 6-1279 
Molse, and Peruvians, 17-4506. 4510 
eiit of stem. 9-2333 
• ill of, 11-2747, 2949 


in llunsary, 31-5665 
see also Indian corn 


Malacca, jiorcuitme of* 3-681 
Malaehlta, mineral, 20-6332 
Malaoby, lush kins of Trelund. 01-5552 
Malamute, ,i sinlse dos, 15-4061; 34-6324 
Mnlapterua, a fU-h, 10-2483 
Malaria, eause of, 6-1432; 7-1805. 18-3199 
3201-02, 2a.r)893; 34-6368 
elTetl of, 17-1.787 
111 U'lsl Afne.i, 33-5723 
Malay Archipelago, animals in, 3-802; 4-1074 
esploi.itions i)T, 4-870 

Malay Fenlnsnla, In Further India, 9-1930 
Malaya, in the Philippines, 8-2152 
Malays, kind uf fowl, 6-1.757 
Malaysia, monkeys m, 38-,7XI3 

Edward, minlnliii e riainter, 16-4218 
“ “"};i^a?Fh s’eu va-t-en guerre,” old sons. 

14-.t 1(2 ” 

Malcolm, Seottish prinee, 5-1299 
Malcolm I IT, Canmore, kins ol Suits, 13-3133 
Malden, I’r iish .iL, 13-3009 

Malecasta, 'mnu ter m " Paine Queene.” 3-701 

Malecitaa, li Iian ti il)c.s, 11-27SI 

^*^6*11s^^** chai.ieter in "Pilsrim’s l*rogre.ss,” 

Mallnaa, l!e]i<,j,in town. 14-3512 

Mall, in V\ ai-liinston, '7-1692 

Mallard, a wild iluik, 6-1561 

Mallet, David, .Seuttish poet, 3-518: 14-37i;6 

Mallet, III I r.)i|iii.t, 17-I IS'. 

Mallow, I pi lilt 17-l.n>i 
Malopa, .1 pi.iiit, 20-.) t.is 

Malory, Sir Thomaa. Knslish .iiithoi, 15-,19n 
JJaJpe<Uie, uv-teis nl, 15-:i9,7li 
Malpighi, II,III 1,1 phisitian, 18-16.11 
Malplaquat, haUIi- of, lo-2.,6() 

''’I'lnil ol. 11-2801. 20-.7200 
Mal'VolBln, Philip do, oliur.n t,'r m " Tviinlioe,'' 

Ke/pt, 9-2286, 11-2940, 16-1:11)2, 

Mandilns, Prince, Bhakcspcarlan character, 

3-.76,S 

Mamma, udder of a cow, 11-3827 
Mai^rta. r^ family^ of .animals, 3-671-73, 801; 

"Palrle Queem '' 3-700 

Mammoth, prehistoi u- animal, 1-50, ' ■ 206 

wr 23-6^99,, 6002 

Hammoth Cave, of United -states, 6-130,'); 10-361.7 
ot Atestern Australia, 21-5472 
Man, a niuninial, 3-671-73, 675 
mid hi.s ii sro servuiit, 18-1867 
hy Uie seiiet shore, 16-4081 
d( scent of. 14-3663, 3668 
eye of a. 18-4259 
liiiUns In shaft, 18-4971 
setting thirty-two cents from, 19-4087 
great man on ii littli island, io-262.8 
Inciease of stature, 11-3735 
old man and his three sons, 13-3096 
portrait by Itembrandt, 17-4691 
presents for o, 19-4926 
rate of breathing of, 7-1651 
..esreh for a happy, 32-6771 
stepping from moving train, 15-4024 
strength of. 19-4273 
talk of, 15-1023 
use of Angers, 14-3600 
who broke the news, 84-6291 
who carried death, 15-3823 
who disappeared, B-1150 
who gave away, 9-2175 
who knew no fear, 1-137 
who preached happiness, 17-4884 
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and^^av^lft or. 


.fdr 

'SVti ohATttoter la "1 
1461 

Ka4l0i cbfriuter lA 


Aft of ¥wo Cttteak*’ 
Tale of Twb 


«llu 


i-S5 


^^461 ^ » 

itwii” Nee N'ttpoleon X 
cuanr/' bir Connor. 1^4627 
______ ^2«« 

^ ^ BraalL M^27, 
iAr ^oyn, -^IXSS J 
ki Canada, «1-6S44; 48>66»4 
Xanni^ mltea cawe. 18-3364 
iSSvn^ ^loK In the, W-MM 

ii’intere ^ivwn. 8-660-61 

gs^%m-r'. 

_ attaa Xslaad, and city of Now Tork, 
8-276-77. 279. 282,' 888,’ %}002; 18.3007 
Vanhood. poetry of. 4,>1056 
Xaalla, Cnrlatmaa In, 17-4470 

In I'hlUpplnea. 8-2147, 2152, 2164-66, 2158 
IMnlla Bar. battle of. 8-2152, 2164 
KaaUa-BSSip, flbre of, 8-2154; 18-4003-04 
Btaa<4ar-1liie-BtooB, a game, 8-1303 
Vanlofli see Cassava 
Xan. Xala of. In Burope, S-472, 612 
■Cannoba, cnmate of, 81-6607 
education in, 81-6402 
population of, 14-8731 
productions of, 83-6092 
province of. 1-280: 5-1278; 8-1818; 81-6608 
soils of. 13-3361, 3364 
trees of, 14-37.74 
university of, 81-6402 
'vroman suffrage In, 8-1464 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Xaaltoba Bake, in Canada, 81-6608 
ICaal'tou, Indian god, 5-1109; 18.2 678 
Xanltonlin, island In Lake Huron. 83-6120 
Xanltaa. Roman soldier. 3-576 
Manllwa. Tttas, consul of Rome, 18-2866 
iialk-aaOaataia, Gulliver, in “ Gulliver's 
Tt-avels," 5-1322, 13:14, 1336 

Jtofaoa, friend of eliildren, 80-5240 
iJIXW, ebaraeter in “ Oliver Twist,” 10-2563 



'oujB of islands, 8-2156 

character in "Guy MaAner- 

MtaaSt fir ITaltM, and siege of Hennvbont, 

; 10-2608 

•"iKaB of Baatluri” see Napoleon I 
||u-of-41w-CK>e4k|navti see Lacombe, Father 
tVan of tBo Pooplat see Fox 
Xanouatars, in submarines, 88-5863-64 
Xan-o'-War, diver pn, 84-6312 
Xa»-o’-Xiu!>-fc|M8. 0-2840 

see also Physalis 

"'Btaafleld Bark,” by Austen, 10-2622 
ion. ObiaMf a printer, 1^3612 
oul, cltiS^f, 1^3688 , 

port of Ejeuadof, 18-4606 
stao. an Indian, 84-6271 ■ 

Bsaataa, in Normandy, 3-581 
XonttBaa. battls <>fj_5.1824 


... Itshts. 0*416; 8-667 
grey, of the brafii, 14-3688', 3681 
see also Neo-pallium, of brath - 
Xanual^^cl^aracter in “Captams Courageous,” 

XUafaotoslaa, in FXnae, 8-8424 
XOmiraotiuaa, in C^juiOBy. 11-2771 
*- RUs^ 18-8708, ««6' 




A., 


;dHm^'t>b|^rtiu'et^'itt t 


of CorVi 
of ' 


xaaat, e; 


WV_' M 


Ifs' 


hajtiVes'of ■ New’ BXhnjid, Jd- 

Xap. game with'* 
how made, 7-1766 ' ' 

of British adminilly, '14-facd’ 
study of. 18-3021 ' 

. which the falrifs made, 11.^3* 7?^. 
IBspaa, Xm^i see Hodge, Najw'.Mi"" ' 
Xapls, a tree, 10-2488, 2601; 

80-5337, 5362; see Olso 
EuropeaUL 18-8266 
flowers or, 11-9677 
leaf, symbol of Canada. 10-2iy}6^ 
seeds of, 15-3613 ■ ^ 

Sugar from, O-faoe 702 
various kinds of. 80-6333, SS4f' 

_ see also Moosewodd, Sugar, trim 
XiMbeu, bird. 8-1873. 1976 ; 

Xaiaamtua ureuat see .Agaric 
Xarat C7saa Baull. and Frencfa' 
18-4098, 4107-08 ■ ^ 

killed. 9-2286 

Xarathon. battle of. 80-5150 
bull In valley of, 80-613V' 
race from, T-1318 
Xarathon Ba««i, effects ol 
Xafble, Carrara. 8-7611 la-*: 
for Venice, 8-1163 
In Alaska, 18-4063 
in Brasil, 80-6371 
in Russia la-37M 






kind of llmeatone. 7M8l4; xMlUk ' > 

production of, 10-3660 - J, 

specifle gravity of,,1^3828 j;-t 


specifle gravity of,, 1^3828 ^ ■ 

XarUshead, fishermen from, M-SflOfl ' . 

Blar^B, mimes to play wlA msrWCs* WWal,; 
19-6132 •'} f 

In kettle, 11-2910 ' ' 'Jfi; •• 

problem concerning Fred's, 9-1866 '! iS---'-- '/ 

Xaroh, Aunt, character in ”LttUe 

80-6171 ' . 

Xar^ Xeary, character in *‘lohn ErallXx,”, 
18-3971 

Xarelt) Xr., character In “Little Wotned^>-'?:’v, 
80-6108 , " y 

Xaroh, ^Xra., character ip “Ltttl,e Worngni’?> 
80-6170 ^ ^ 

Xaroh, name of, 17-4686 " , -i-f 

stone for, 84-6377 , 





Xaroh I see -Moravia River 
Xaroboad, Otytalw. and thO 
Xaroh-haro, character tit “ A] 
land,” 18-3081, 3163 

" Xaiwluiar Zhrodn doorgla,*' by i^ork^ 
X a roM naooo, character in "(Rd t^iHor' 
Shop," 10-2775 
XarohnoRt, Bari «f, 

“ Xaroh of tha Xo» ol 

oong, 14-3776 ^ , 

“ Xaroh to tha durlnir ClvU^ 77a 
Xaroona, AktoB^ and Cenlnl. 88-6# 

eommeot on peoifle. SD-5306 *;' 

Statuea of. &8-6626 

XasMt. a god, 19-4867 


Swa**ot 

_tea^ fiS*&. 91-6688 
Btooffm^nuith the llf< 

_,,cbl facter to , 

iMMxoh tlboea o£ Bob! 
ijtiil Miiafc toe maidr of 

IK*xS!^*'^fe of 


■m. 



tUe of, 9-1287 

loi- — 


1-2287,. 
i|-I374,,. 'V;; 


CantoorOi U-81S6 


















JiMnfort, mbihet ot SJMry ViL i^k 
zSkuia, tn tiudapMti 21-60(4 
' 7 IbnglaQdt 

’ AadMiM nylittiuia, and t>« 2 t Hh^t, 







li.), French maratiali 



by SardWTt, 


inarFiMnteat anangement nf s-r 2* 
paper, 12-4106 

TiMt Mr nii|At, and Trietiam 13-0202 
queen of rartugal, and Bta/ii ao-4STO 
MdF, eharactei In '"The Vlrglntano “ 
*-2422 

the MaM, 10-2629 

_h Shakespearian oharacter. 3-162 

Xarla neieoa, empress of Austria, and Moi^art, 
13-2200 

and Silesia. 10-2693; 17 4263 
appeal to mmaary, 0-6662 
efatmlbg the throne. 11-2607 
__re1(m of. 10-2661 2694, 2696’ 11-2904* 17 46'j4 
MsMa Ftueeas, ohameter in "Clolstei ami the 
^ Hearth " 10-4070 

Hifte AsMteefete, queen of France end c iris 
10-2706 

and Mozart. 13-1290 
and Parts n-6636 

and Revolution, 8-2073: 9-2279 18 4090. 

4102-04, 4106 
death of, 10-2661 
saorlflM of, 8-1187 
sang “Mnlbrongh,** 10-1772 
liatia de 2*edM, queen of France 8 2074 
MaMJbeBlse. empress of France. 8-140 
MMetbh n^e 7-1614 . 

dower, 8-738; 8-1619 
liaiifnrvnnee, 8-1162 

la Oons, and Annapolis 18 4712 
6e11> ennmoter In "Paerl- Qiieene” 9 "01 
lase Of ■aglMd,'' bv Campbell, 14 1766 
^>8, naaela, durlna Revolution 4-1001, 1006 
Ipnette, living, 0-2261 
MM move, of big trees, 4-911 
^JOM PrevlaMB, of Canada, 80-S29b 81-6644 
OTSters of, 16-1966-67 
lieea 14-3733-34 
_.see also Canada 

Mantsa lUesr, plain or ealtev of the, la 3185, 
IS-8242 

Iftalns (Oalus), Roman general, 9-4'O ao >.:7s 
aiacJeida, ana her pony, 17-4368 

.la^Btori, a-606 

Mine, Valat, body recovered, 8-1167 

_moMle plctuie of ia-l07y 

lOani* King <iC 1 amwrill character in "Tristram 
of ^onnesse,” ia-3283 
on nails, 18-4274 
Ag, his painting of a Meeting of 
i>ta 7-1766 „ 

__ end Cleopatra, 98-8786 

see also Antony Maik 

South American, 18-4606 
Uwla, poems see Poetnt Index 
^ location of. 8-271 
laMoU’ei see Une. PlimMll a 
^■atp, of Americana 8-1100 
^ VentlBr’ eee Clemena Samuel Lang- 
home 

IKaslbocenfli, Itnehesa of, mourned In the 
Abbe^ 18-4686 

Mtalboieult <8elui ObuMbUl), Pint Buke of, 
and BTenhelm, 3-'>44 
favorite motto 4-1042 
hrsra or, 8-1114, 10-2660 
MMlboMudh, province of Hew Zealand 8-1490 
ataifbereash Mouse, in London, 8-1258 
MarMh ghost of. In "Cbrletmas Carol," 

. 9-8196-97. 2199 

Marfua, a ship's rope, 18-4624 
MayHuespIlre, of ship. 18-4619-20 
Msmws, 0hxla6a«lie66 Shigltsh dramatist, 

8-207; 91^1488 
poems* see Poetry index 
MasSiMe, JUa dramaUst, 81-6684 

8 gss:ii> 

__ 3a animal, 8-679, 462; -88i-6676-76 

wlnfAt alOM of, 94-6376 
Iwrte ‘ 


Marmttm fjMm yaavnea, and thb Indiana 
83-6111, 6117 

explored America, 9-376: 4-694. 49-6126 
statue of, 7-1686 

Mamua-graaa, of aea-beaoh. 13-3662 

"Mamje^ aMsI ofi Oawa^n>a)ated b> Vert^esq 

‘MaMogU ef Figaro," by Mosart, 13-3290 
Manow. of bones, 8-1430 
Mancyaa wpMn Frsdwtiolt, tales of, s-3026 
Mora, Roman war-god, 1-96: 17-4632 
Mass (planet), and abtroloeers 8-l9l>0 
appeal ance of earth to, 11-2802 
atmosphere ol, 14-2660, U-602<>, 89-6106 
changes on, 93-6991 
frammunieation with, 14-4116 
deseits on, 18-3126 
treozlng on, 17-4686 
life on, 13-2612 
men on, i3-2>t2 
moons of, 9-2296 
mountains on, 14-1251 
radiation of heat fi om, 19-4311 
story of, 1 140, 144, 4-919, 968. 1031, 8 19G2, 
1967. 9-2246, 2369-92 
volcanoes on 13-2251 
water on, 18-1022, 2126, 13-3388, 3512 
see also Canals 

M a rMe ^^Famnsl, missionary to Mew Zealand 

MonelUais, ship m "Twenty Thousand 
Loagois,” 18-5053 
see als> Avengei 

"Manelllaiae,” national anthem of hiancp, 

8-11 >t> 8-2291, 2254 14-2701 
MarselUes. battalion of, 9-2418, 14-1765 
French port, 9-2418, 2431, 99-620- 
Garde of, 9-2282 

Marshal Forwardsi nee RIflclier, Oeneial 
SBerahaU, Chlaf dUstloe, college ot, 17-4 
Marsh-buCk, and young, 91-1656 
Macob-elder, a plant, 89-6275, 5216 
MarshsSi blidn of the 9-2241 
flowers of the, 19 5066 
MarsUlelA home of Uebstcr 10 2443 
36anh-gas, carbon compound 6-1111, 7-JS88-)l*>. 
14-3564 

smells of 13-4636 
nee also Carbon 
Marah-bawk. a bird, 18-1151 
atarab-heasi sec. Mud lien<> 

MatA-mi^w, a plant, 90J621J 5215 

19-1815-15 


Msssh-aialldws, making, 14-8.553 
Momlt-iBaxIgold, a flower, 11-2382 
19-5086^7 


see 4ls9 


4e-dog 


Massh-peaitywort, a plant 19 5042 
Manb-aamnldre, a plant, 89-6218 
Macah-trefoU, a plant, 19-6084 
bce also Buck-bean 
MMa]i«wxea, nest of, 99 5160 
Mavatoa Moos, battle ot, 7-1888, 1866 
Merenpiale, pouched animals, 4-574, 14-3668, 
91-5664 

M lur t sa, a fur-animal. 3-804, 19-6074 
MartSia'a Flasgardt WMial moraine, 1-14 ^ 
MaBtla, charaeter in “Tom Brown's School¬ 
days," 18-4141 

Martin ▼, pope of Homer and FMarbuibk 19-6100 
Martlu, Mnn Atfewood. M.i sea Iwtln. Oeoig 
Msdden 

Martin, Oeorge MaOdsn, Amer can wrltei 8-2103 
Martin, Melaa B-, American writer, 3-2102^ _ 
BOortia, Seiner Sh Amerloaa painter, 19-4247, 
4248. 4260 

MarBn, deany, tale of, 83-8139 ^ 

— ^ Obiiaslewtt," b/^heas. 19*2469, 2671 

ivaaal del Italian Sculptor, B*11T2 
CartiBS, birds. a-83l6«16. li-3401 
nest of, n-676i __ 

M^MH 'i^onerite, 1<P^424% 

*of^4 ^SSmaUon, 18*^3 
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KarveU, Andrew, u.n<l Milton, a3-C676, 6678 
I'liiglish pui't, 18-159!* 

Worn, Xml, soi-iallHt, a4-63SI8 
Marr, anil ttol* tiiiiKlt-ton, 18-1784 
Mary, chaiacu-r in ‘■c’lu'lift on the Hearth," 
9-9. 

Wary, mother of .lesus, 8-536, 20-5280 
Wary, nuren of HnKliiinl, wile of George V, In 
Inili.i. 7-1712 

Wary X, uuocn of Uiigluiiit, nnd C'ulai.s, 
ai-.553» 

marrifil I’hilip II, 13-:i,H2, 88-5819 
pliysloian of, 18-II,,ill 
reign of, 4-85*1, 19-51191 

Wary ZX, uiu'i n ot Mnglanil, wife of Willitim of 
Granm-, 4-1043, 14-.3547 
Wary, iiiioi'n of Krance, 81-5,5 HI 
Wary, Oacliaaa, wife of 5faxiiiiillaii, 14-3.'it4 
Wary, of Xiorralne, regent of Seotliintl, 18-,3tl2 
Wary, of Wodena, iiiieeii of Kiiglanri, 4-101.7 
Wary, Prlneeaa, il.iiighler of Charles I, 4-1038, 

7- 18.56 

Wary, Prlneeaa, ot rmtiigiil. niiitried I'hilip II, 
a2-.5S4!l 

“Wary Barton," l>v ihiskell, 10-2623 
wary-huds, riowei^., 11-2882 
Maryland, ,'ipin'oveil I'onstilutinn, 6-1392 
iliiring Civil War, 8-21114, 2lll6. 2048 
llfiwer of, 88—5811, 
history of. 83-5!l5T 
Inilisil'. of, 1-21 
name of. 8-528 
no sUiti iir.iv sily, 17-4570 
“Wary Magdalen," In llihhel, 13-33!i!< 

“Wary Wagdaleue," i.iiMin; hy Honatello, 

11- 27 SI 6 

“Maryland, Wy Maryland,” hy Itantlail. 

12- .'.fi.5;i 

Mary Stuart, queen of Ki-ot-, .'iiiil I'hili|i (I, 
22-',S.>ll 

I'llir.ilielh anil S-fionfis 
111 ‘The .tlilml," 6-Ll'i6 
li-tius of. 16 -.!'.an 

leimi o 1 , 4-Sliii, inn, 8-2072; ia-.5131*. 

HI 11-42 

Waraipan, e.iniln s ol, 14-3552 
foi Ka.stiT igg.-, 13-342 1 
Mnaaecio, Italian ]j.iinier, 17-4.500, 1,592 
Maaefield, John, Knnli^h writer, 83-6010 
Waaegne family, \ii<iti.in Heulptois. 6-1172 
Maahle, a golt-eloli, 13-!1*11, 3213 
Waak, fox anil flie, 9-2317 
ill Iiasehall. 80-5218 
Inili.LTi, 80-53 tx 

Maakelyno, NevU, linglish .xatronomer, 7-1682 
Waaklnonge, a tish, 10-2701, 2706 
Waakokl, inili'in .stoilv. 1-21 

Waaon, Jamea W., Cnnii-iierute eotnnnsMoner, 

8 - 20 18 


Waaon, John, anil w 1 l.'iiipsliire, 2-,533 
Waaon, Joaeph, inns ol, 13-3181 
Waaon-hee, an in.seet. ll-2.x,5ii 
Waaona, hirils .is. 28-5752 
Waaon-apldexs ,-ee Traii-iloor s|,i<li-i 
Waaon-waap, .in ms,., t. 11-2860 
Maaqaea, :il Kenilvvoith, 21-5t8!i. 5580 
of Millon, 28-5671 
Waaa, amt heat, 13-3507 

ineiisiun inent of, 14-3671, 3673. 15-3825 
of things. 18-3226 
Whul It is, 3-.5U6 
Waaa, of i',ii h, l3-32sn 
of I'.'ilesfi tna, 13-328.5 

Waaaaohnaetta, ami NVw Hampshire, 2-533 
anil Northwest Teintorv, 7-1834 
approved t'oristitlition, 6-13'i2 
boot's and .shoes In, 10-2685 
colonial schools m, 4-960 
cotton raanufneturc.s of, 10-2681, 18-4886 
cutlet y in, 18-4802 
ling of, 81-5492 
llowcr of. 88-5816 
gems frrini. 24-63S0 
glass In, S-1264 
grant to, 4-89S 
gypyy moth In, 18-8195 
holidays of, 17-4470 
Insects of, 13-3307 
Iron in, 88-6688 
no state university, 17-4670 
picsnh.nts from, 7-1840; 9-2382 
refused to pay taxes, 4-9<is 
shoes In, 18-3103 
visited hy Keif, 8-371 
WaaaaobnaettB Bay, lighthouse in, 3-740 


WaaaachiiBatta Bay Oolony, and Harvard, 
17-4566 

eully history, 8-526-27, 532 
John Wlnlhiup, goveiiior of, 10-2465 
Waasaohaaetta Ball, at Harvard University, 
17-4566 

BteBBaohnaetta Xnatltate of Taohnology, 17-456 
Woaatoa (Andrd), French marshal, 17-4366 
Waaail, Central, highlands in Fiance, 0-2416, 
24211 

WaaalUa: see Marseilles 
" Waster Bumphroy’a Oloek," by l)ickcii.s, 
10-2159 

" Waaterman Baody,” by Marryat, B-2026 
“ Waster of the world: ” see Alexander the 
til eat 


Waatodon, prehistoric animal, 1-14, SO, 4-1016; 

11-2919. 14-3667-68, 80-532.'* 
waata, of ship, 15-39.59; 18-461‘J-20 
pine-tri.es tor ship’s, 4-994 
see rtlho KaltU'e-mnsts 
Mat, ,1 wool, 10-2.519 
Matador, doniino-gumes, 15-4644 
Watawan Creek, shark.s in. 10-2478 
Matchbox, tiiek with, 8-382 
WatotaoB, a box of. l-lll. 14-3639 
.iTid Are. 17-4389, 88-5757, 5762 
tigures made of w.ix, 8-190 
flaming ol, 19-1875 
tor oiit-dnors, 15-191.5 
III hlltl'.s nest, 82-a7i6 
making, 9-2427-36 
piolili.ins eoncei iiing, 7-1855 
.sinking ot, 3-869-19 
sulplinr in, 5-l31t 
tucks with, 3-731 
wlij hloati mil, 1-176 
Watch-stand, nimleling a, 83-6167 
Waterlaliam, meaning of, 17-1483 
WaterlnlB, raw.'10-2l<8 1 
Wathewson, great pilchei', 30-5266 
Matilda, daiighti.r of Henry I, 3-5*l6, 692 
Matilda, iineiti of Knglunil- s,.e Maud 
“WatUda Wreda,” hy l..igeili,i', ao-5.316 
Matrimony, eh.iiude, 9-2265 
Matrix, of linutype, 4-951 
ot talkiiig-niiiehine, 21-56(11 
Wattathlaa, a Jew. 1-127 
Watta'wa, leuehed, 3-556 
Matter, and lieai, 16-i685 

changed liy movement, 13-3425 
not found on earth, 19-,5il2> 

111 poisimeil wound, etc, 6-1460 
ol the brain, 14-3689, .3692 
properties ol, 14-3775 
the grey, 18-1691 
what It IS, 4-851 
wh.v solid or Iniiiiil, 5-1192 
Matterhorn, mountain in Alp-,, 18-2980, 296j 
Matthew, iipiistle in Fthlrna.i, 9-2361 
Matthias X, king of llungaiv. etc, 11-3898, 290' 
81-6656, 5658 

Watthiaon, Prledricb, Hcinian puit, 14-375 2 

Mattreaa, fm mit-nf-doors, 15-4645 

Wand, queen ot Fngl.ind. tile of, 3-596. 18-313 1 

“Wand WttUer," hv Whittier. 6-1616 

Wanlty, Sir Bdward, in “The lllack Hwart." 

6- 1 1'I7 

Wanratania, ship, 10-2191 
WanrlOO, and the Netherlands, 14-3516 
Wanriee, in " Cunlerbiiry T.iles," 2-4‘i.5 
Wanritlna. blids of, 1-53 6-1592, 1608 

Wanritahnla, museum In tin* Hague, 14-3518 
Maury, ktetthow P., and Annapolis 18-4737 
Wanry Ball, iit AnnniiolN, 18-17)3 
Manao Beadrigg, cliHraciei in "did Mnrt.ality 

7- 1777 

Wansolanm, a tomb, 80-5267 
Wanaolns, king of Carla, tomb of. 80-5267 
Wanvo. first coal-tar dye, lo-263!i 
Wawsoa, Dr. Donglaa, arctic exploier, 81-5466 
WoJElm. Six Biram, and flying-machine, 1-174 
aga»fm4«.« emperor of Rome, and (’on.<ttHnllus 
80-6383 

WaxlwiHlan, of Austria, emperor of Mexico, 
17-4462 

and Mexico, 17-4396 
WaxlmlUaB ^ duke of navarfu. 10-2658 
Maximilian I, Hol> Roman Fmperor, 10-2665, 
11-2898; 14-3614 

Waxlmlnlna, emperor of Rome, 4-1026 
Maxwell, Cnsrk, and color-printing, 14-361.5 
Maxwell, JamsB Clerk, Seotch Trathomatleinn 
and electrician, 8-2176 
Maxwnllton, and Annie I,auric, 14-3769 
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Mmr, blrthstone for, 94-8377 

ilowui’ of ihe, 16-4134; see also Hawthorn 
name of, 17-lo33 

Mayaa, natives of Central America, 17-4400 
Way-beetlei see June-bu>f 
Maybloom, FrlaoeBa, in “Fairyfoot," 15-4049 
■layMiooi see Mainz 
Mayflower, a plant, 11-2878, 2884 
state flower, 98-5816 
see also TrallliiK-arbutus 
Mayflower, ship, 8-523, 626, 4-959, 1036 
Mayflower, yacht, 91-6491 
May-fly, an Insect. 13-3301, 3306 
Mayhew, 9r., and Mary Kenton, 8-1056 
Ma»ew, Thomae, cabinet-maker, 83-6174 
Maylle, Mrs., character in " Oliver Twist,” 
10-2662 

Maylle, Kose, character In "Oliver Twist," 
10-2666 

Maynard, John, pilot, 14-3739 
Mayo, Charles K., American surgeon, 18-4634 
Mi^o, WiUlaia J., American surgeon, 18-4634 
Mayoik volcano in rhiUppines, 8-2153 
May-puksi see May-flower 
Miqrpale Xan, in " Barnaby Huilge," 11-2777 
-rose! see Guelder-rose 
Mays, Boston family, B-2099 
Masaiiran, seaport, 16-4301 
Mase, goat in a, 91-5152 
Massliu, Joseph Italian patriot, 18-3086, 
16-4156, 4168 

Meads, Oen. Oeorge O., and West Point, 

. 18-413.6 

at Oettysbiirg, 8-2050-51 
Meadow-barley, u (truss, 5-1347 
“ Meadow Grass,” by Brown, 8-2101 
Meadow-grasses, 8-1347, 13t9, 1351: 18-3069 
Meodow-larfe, .i bird, 13-3159 
Meadow-me, alpine. 18-4756, 1758 
various, 19-.5086-87 

Meadow-sweet, u plant, 16-41.71. 18-4949, 4962 
see also Bplrioa 
Meadow-toadstool, l9-face 1882 
Meanwell, Margery, "Goody Two Khoes," 
90-6179 

Meanwell, Xonimy, in "Goody Two Shoes," 
90-6179 

“ Measure for Meaenre," by Shakespeare. 8-681 
Meaenrement, and science, 14-3671 
by shudows, 9-2208 
of si ream, 93-6083 

Meaenres, and tiielr equivalents, 1-111 
systems of, 14-3672-73 
feat, cooking of, 4-1082; 10-2678 
food-value of. 11-2727. 13-3271 
frozen, 0-1376 
in New Zealand. 6-1190 
poisoning hy, 19-5033 
deat-eatraot, food value of, 18-3183 
Meath, kingdom of, 31-6651 
Meat-udnstiy, in Chicago, 10-2879. 2684 
Meoca, Moslems and, 83-6105 
pilgrimages to. 15-3858; 16-4298 
shrine of, 13-3029-30 - „ 

Meoklenbnrg Co., H. C., resolutions of, 4-1000 
Meoklenbnrg lleolaratlaa of Xndependenee, 
anniversary celebrated, 17-4470 
Medal, for the Armada victory, 4-862 
Medea, princess, 1-201 

Medee, history of, 7-1819; 18-4960, 4968, 4970; 
80-5146 

Media, Asiatic country, 90-5146 
Medlol, Italian family of, 19-3080 
Medi^ tombs, by Michael Angelo, 18-4173, 4181 
Medlol, Catherine de, queen of France and 
Huguenots. 0-2072, 2074-75 
Msdlel, Lorenzo de, ruler of Florence, 11-2792; 
19-3193 

statue, by Michael Angelo, 18-4131; 18-5079 
from Central America, 17-4405 
fromSoal-tar, 8-416 
given in mllk„ 11-2828 
In Colonial days, 4-966 
In United Staten, 10-2686 
why nasty. 18-3143 

Medleine-danoe, of Winnebago, 7-1841 
Medloine Bat, Canadian town, 81-5612 
Madiolno-ntea, of Indians, 1-18; 11-2781 
Madloke, plants, 16-4135 

Medina, character in " Faerie Queene,” 3-699 
Medina, ptlgrlmagen to, 18-3868 
Meditations, of Marcus Aurelius, 8-541 
Medit er ranean Sea, animals in. 4-1076 
as boundary, 18-3866 
eeuntrtes along, 1-151; 8-860; 14-8742 


Meditenanean Itoa, sponges of, 16-4269 
Msdlnm, air and water as a, 14-35 68 
conveys sound. 17-4679 
Mednsa. leUy-Hshes, 8-2413 
see also Jelly-fish 
Mssmt, writing at, 18-4799-4800 
"Mestliig of Varrots," by Marks 7-1756 
MseUngs. Mothers', 19-3220 
ll9g. character in "The Chimes:" see 

character In “Little Women," 8-2098-99; 
80-6169 

Msgalosanms, fossil animal, 1-64 
Msgatborlnin, fossil animal, 14-3668 
Meg^MwHUes, character iii " Guy Mannerlng," 

Msgs, Btand-nn a game. 19-6132 
Melzliigea, in Switzerland, 93-5846 
Meissen, porcelain of, 11-2763-64; 17-4540 
Melssoluer (gean K. B.), French artist, and 
motlon-pictureH, 80-5136 
his picture of battle of Frledland, 9-2285 
“ Melsterslnger,” opera, by Wagner, 13-3293, 
3394 

Melanesia, island of, 8-1492 
Melbonrne, capital of VlciorlH, 6-1370 
Melohers, Oari, American painter, 16-1252 
Melohnsi see Patrick, St. 

Mello, a grass, 18-3056 
MelUot, a plant, 16-1211 
M41^^lb.,^character in " David Copperfleld, 

MellTllla, DatPld, and gas-lighting, 3-677 
Melodies, Negro, 18-3061 
Melodrania, anagram from, 19-5037, 5133 
Melody, meaning of, 19-4903 
Melons, Island of, 16-tl72 
Melrose Abbey, and Abbotsford. 6-1 ^01 
Melting-pot, America Is, 10-2690 
see also (Iruclblo 

Membranes, mucous. 8-2171, 9-2J63-i:4, 2.!66-67 
of the eui-, 15-3912, 3917 
of the skull, 10-2571 

Memllng, Bans, character iii “('luislti uiid the 
Hearth," 16-4073 

MSmnon, Kgyptlan statues, 16-4175 
Memoirs, of General Grant, 3-789 
Memorial Bay, celebration of, 17-4165 
Memory, and thliikmc,, IS-liOSO 
habit ot, 10-2173 
how to remember, 18-4856 
of dog, 8-1161 
pleasures of, 4-823 
power of, 19-4996 
training, 19-5021 

Memory, Band of, In " Blue Bird,” 92-5836-37 
Memphis, built by Meiies, 19-4960 
palms at, 33-6185 

Memphis, city in Tennessee, 93-5962 
Men, and pain, 18-4692 

how did men learn to talk, S-I286 
problem concerning lost, 3-624 
puzzle-picture of famous, 18-4810 
rocks that look like. 8-1311 
who gave us light, 3-663 
who made the world known, 1-59 
see also Seven Wise Men of Grcc , Wise 
Men of the £hist 

Menagerle-raos, holding s, 18-4612 
Btonaf Btralts, brl^e over, 1-33 
Men and Women, Book ott sou Tables of 
Contents 

Menelns, and his mother, 81-6479 
Mendel, studies of, 38-6894 
Mendelssohn, Moss% Jewish leader, 84-6336 
Igendslssohn-Bartholdy {Jakob B. F.), German 
composer, 13-3292. 3379; 84-6336-36 
Blending, lessons in, 14-3566; 16-4294 
Mendoza, Bon Fsdro ds, Spanish explorer, and 
Buenos Ayres, 17-4512, 4513 
Menelans, king of Sparta, 1-73; 7-1710 
Mensndes (ds AtUss, Fsdro), founded St. 
Augustine, 8-276 

agenes, a king of Hgypt, 18-4846; 19-4960 
Men-Baa-ma, king of Egypt, 18-4846-48 
Mennonltes, rellgloue sect, 8-2102 
Mentone, caves near, 11-2736 
Merak. a star, 10-2839-41, 2646 
Meroatori see Kramer, Gerhard 
Meroddbs, character in ” Count of Monte Grlsto, 
18-4316; 17-4431 

Merohant, in “ Canterbury Tales,” 16-3939 
BCSrohant-naTT, German, 11-2771 
"MsMkant or Tsiilos," by Shakespeare, 8-330, 
81-6679, 6686 
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Kcrobuta, Don Qulxoto challenren the, 4>a04 
IKotein, kingdom of, 8>486 
WUtenrj, a Qreek god, 4>10B1; 17-4634 
and the woodman, 11-2933 
Xeroatv, element, and hands, 14-3684 
and liquid air, 16-4085 
as measure for air-pressure, lB-8978 
behavior In tube, 18-4877 
ehlorlde of, 7-1696 

•dement, 1-164, 170; 3-666; 5-1316, 1318; 4-1670; 

7-1698 1887 

for barometer, 3-812: 8-2136 
for mirrors, 6-1268 
In lirazil, 30-6371 
In thermometers, 8-1987; 17-4395 
Iron floats on, 14-3776 
production of, 10-2680 
spevlflc Kiavlty of, 16-3828 
asezonzy, planet, story of.‘1-140, 148; 9-2249. 

2388-89* 11-2804 

IBsrontlo. s’hakespearian character, 3-448 
Veroy, character In “ Mortln Chuzslewlt,” 

10- 2673 

Xereditb, Oeozgo, British author, 0-2329; 

16-408:1 

Meredith, WllUaia T., imenis: see Poetry Index 
Mezgenthalez, Ottmaz, invented linotype, 4-947: 

11- 2718 

Merida, Mpaiilsh city, 13-3338 

Meridians, of longitude, 7-1766 

Merino, a kind of sheep, 3-407, 408 

Merkat, of Arabs, 33-6102 

“ Merlin,” )>y Immermaiin, 13-3398 

Merlin, a wizard, 3-700, 719; 4-882-84: 19-6119 

Merlin, a falcon, 7-1899-1900 

Mermaide, imiiglnary sca-creatures, 1-221; 

4-1073-74 

the little mermaid, 6-1478 
Mermaid Tavern, and Shakespeare, 91-5672 
Merman, iinuginury sea-creature, 1-221 
irona and the forsaken, 4-977 
Merope, a J'loiadc, 13-3374 
Merovingians, in Paris, 31-6534 
Merriam, Florence, on (he Tanager, 9-2745 
Merrlmao, ship, the lirst iron-clad. 8-2048-49, 

2051; 33-6203 

Merrlmao Blver, a lioimdary, 3-626 
Merry-go-round, for garden, 33-6003 
outside moves faster, 3-813 
Merrymlnd, the little flddlor, 17-4111 
Mertene, a servant, 6-1151 
Mere, town in Asia, 15-3924 
Mervyn, Actbnr, character In “ Giiy Manner- 

ing." 6-1627 

Mervyn Ball, in “Ouy Mannorlng,” 6-1627 
Idesaba Bonge, iron in, 33-5688 
Meeae, of Americ.x, 4-r:iee 851 
Mesmerlzlngi see Hypnotizing 
Meeopbytes, inedluni plants, 19-5085 
Mesopotamia, Idstory of, 16-3866-66, 3862; 

19-1957, 1960 

Mesq^te, a tree, 14-3626. 31-5436 „ 

Messages, curried by pigeons, 9-2217, 2219 
flashing at night, 31-6618 
of Indlitns, 9-2268 
prehistoric, 13-3170 

Messaia, character ju ' Ren Hur, 30-5257 
MessaUna, Roman empress, 3-538 _ 

Messallne, Shakestieariun character, 2-445 
Mess Bali, at West I’olnt. 18-4736 
“ Messiah,” by llumlei, 13-3286 
Mssslna, earthquake of, 13-3252; 13-4694 
Italian city, i3-3«86 
Messina, Strait of, near Italy, 13-4811 
Msssua, and Mowgll, 81-6469 
Metaoa^tts, bones of the hand, 16-4200 
see also Knuckles 
Metnoomstt see King Philip 
Metals, ago of, 8-617 
allow light to pass, 16-3907 
alloys of, 7-1888 
and the earth, 16-4276 
ns conductors of heat, 16-4288 
compounds of, 7-1813, 1816 
conductors of, 13-3148 
fatigue of, 16-4023 
for mirrors, 6-1263, 1268 
French manufactories ot, 9-2420 
furnished by colonies, ^993 
heat changes, 10-2653 
in Rumania, 13-3240 
In Spain, 13-3347 
in stars, 11-2741 
In sun, 8-2094 
liquid: see Mercury 


ilstalSt Phoenician workers In, 80-8200 
poisoning ot, 31-6616 
production of, 10-2680 
salts of. for adulterating. 7-1889 
use of, by Indians. 1-16-17 
__what they are. 6-1314, 1816 
Kstatarans. bones of the foot, 10-4201 
MetmM^^Blz Ohazlss, governor of Canada. 

atMeorltes, and moon, 83-6215 
fall on the earth; 14-8677 
Iron In, 33-6687 

one called Callle Aerolite, 10-2646 
origin of, 1-143; 8-1966, 1968 
see also Meteors, Bhooting-stars 
Motamole», science of the weather, 10-2636; 
33-5989 

Metsozs, or failing-starn, 1-149; 7-1881-82; 
10-2541. 3645; 14-3677; 33-5989 
on earth, 5-1160 
Meters, for gas, 3-417-18 
Methodists, a religious sect, 8-2043; 14-3733 
in Canada, 21-6407 
Methodlns, Creek monk, 11-2902 
aisthvsn, battle of, 13-3135 
Metl^-ueobol, added to ordinary alcohol. 

Metre, meaning of, 14-3672 
MetiN^oUtu Aid Soolety, and criminals, 

MetropoUtaa Dlfs Xasnzanoe BulMlagi In New 
YorlL 19-6008, 5010. 6013 
Metni|^Utan Xdfa Znsnzanee Company, clock of, 

Metn^iltan Mnsenm of Art, In New York, 
16-4220: 17-4590-91: 19-8016-18 
Metz, bishopric of, 10-2659 
surrender, 10-3698 

Mennlez, Oonetantlii, Belgian sculptor, 10-4171, 
4181 - 

Manse, river In Europe, 14-3639-40 
Mexloan Wsk and standard, 81-6494 
and West Pointers, 18-4736 
history of, 7-1842-44; 13-3492; 17-4402 
Mexloa, and Texas, 7-1840 
animals of. 3-287; 6-1211 
ants in, 11-2972 
archaeology ot, 80-6326, 6328 
Aztecs In, 1-19 
birds of. 0-2342-45 
boll-weevil in, 18-3205 
buildings of, 17-4403 
cathedral of, 17-4403 
French Im 9-2290, 10-2443 
fruit in, ^650 
gems from, 34-6380, 6383-83 
gold of. 80-6318 

history of. 8-274, 531; 4-867. 900; 13-3342, 
3346; 16-4078; 17-4396-97 
map of, 17-1399 
metals in, 10-2680 
printing in, 14-3612 
rubber in, 88-5793 
sisal hemp in, 16-4003 

trouble with United States, 9-2380; 13-3496 
see also Mexican War 
Mexloo, City of. capture of, 3-274; 7-1844-46 
history, 17-4402 

Mexloo, Chllf of, doscriplloii, 1-13; 17-4397 
Meyezheez, CHaoomo, derman composer, 13-3294; 
84-6336 

Mestlsoa, South American half-breeds, 18-4606, 
4608 

Mloa, a mineral, 10-2682; 89-5887 
Mloa-solilet, a variety of rock, 90-5350 
Mleawhez, Mz., character in " David Copper- 
field,'' 0-2320; 11-2866 
Mloe, and the cat, 17-4346 
eat acorns, 16-3896 
eaten by ants, 11-2974 
turned to horses, 3-798 
various kinds of, 3-806-08 
IBhduMl, czar of Russia, 14-3724 
atlohaiA In “Paradise Lost,” 83-6680 
Mich ael, Pzlaiee, character In “ The l.<and of 
Youth," 83 o61 

Miahaol Aagelo, and St. PetePs, 13-3082 
comments of, 11-2786, 279^ 2796 
Italian sculptor, 6-1178; 11-2797; 18-4178, 

4181; 17-4590, 4693; 33-6926, 6933 
statue of, 18-4672 
work of, 10-6079, 5100-06 
"Mlebael Bohlhaae,” by Kletst, 13-8896 
Mlohaelmaa-delslee, cultivation of. 8-614: 

6-1610 
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MtlehifatU admission of, T«lS40; 13-3491 
flower of, aa-S916 
fruit In, 3-649, 661, 8-2386 
history of, 7-1834, 1888 
manufactures of, 10-2686 
metals of, 10-2678 
peaches In, 3-649 
timber In, 8-2387 

■tlohlna O l utM isl, of the St. Mary’s River, 
83-6126 

XtobUraa bake. In America, 1-11. 3-278 83-5826; 
33-6112-13, 6120 
rescue in. 11-2816 

WoMifan milTsratte, at Ann Arbor. 17-4571 
B Rem acs, Indian tribes, 11-2784 
merobss, and blood-cells. 0-1430, 1459-61, 1464 
and fruit, lB-3901 
and nitrogren compounds, 13-3351 
and nose, 7-1648; 84-6232 
dangerous, 34-6361 
dlscoveiy of, 18-4634 
effect of heat and cold on, 18-4088 
Altered out by nose, 7-1648 
in mlllL 4-906. 11-2831, 81-6638 
In mouth, 8-2079 
hilled by carbolic acid, 10-2539 
killed by cooking, 4-1082 

kinds and effects, 1-44, 188; 8-805, 4-817, 90S, 
914, 1019 
life of, 13-3389 
microbes on, 18-4811 
of a cold, 10-2640 
of rottlnR wood, 0-2008 
.of tuberculosis, 11-2802 ’ 

poisoned In bowel, 0-2367 
ripen cream, 17-4372 
use nitrogen, 5-1246 
moro^taoBe, use of, 88-6860; 84-6817 
lUorosoope, meaning of, 11-2738 
story of the, 8-2331 
use of, 18-2998, 17-4371 
IfUas, king of Phrygia, gold-legends about, 
80-5318, 88-6662 
XtAdle Ages, locks of, 84-6358 
spoons of. 18-4805 
MtddlessB, Kngllsh county, 8-466 
MUgaid, legendary serpent, 1-9S 
BBldges, injurious Insects, 18-3199 
Ktantiht Bun, 14-3651, 3661 
Midnight Bnn, « boat. 18-5073 
36ldslllpnuui, anagram from, 18-5037, 6133 
and Annapolis, 18-4787. 4742 
Ktdsnmnm Sny, date of, 14-3708 
Mtdanminer-Msni see Sedum 
“Mldanames irtgltt's Brsam," by Shakespeare, 
8-327; 81-6584 

Midway Island, American, 8-2117, 2156 
MUgnonatte, a flower, 1-249, 17-4475 
aUgratloB, of birds. 8-618; 8-2214 
Muron, a measure, 88-6814 
MUan, Mohy of, 10-2566: 88-5850 
MUan, Soke of, Shakespearian character, 8-329; 
3-639 

mian, and St Ambrose, 18-4030-31 
brave cardinal of, 6-1207 
Italian city, 13-3078, 8084, 3086 
presses In, 14-3610 

Mfldenhall, Hr John, ambassador to India, 
7-1715 

Mildew, plant disease, 14-3786 
stains of, 31-6644 

MUSS, Alfred H., twems: see Poetry Index 
Miles, Osnsral Melson A., at I’orto Rico, 8-2164 
Milos, problem concerning number of, 5-1365 
Mllfosd ftonnd. In New Zealand, 6-1490 
Military OoUege, at Kingston, 83-6122 
Milk, as a food, 11-2727. 2827; 13-3274-76 
as an invisible ink, 1^1302 
boiling, 16-4273 

boy who found deer’s, 83-6028 
chcffacter in “ Blue Bird,” 33-6636 
condensed. In Swltserland, 18-2992 
cooking of, '<6-1082 
crust on heated, 17-4685 
disease csiiTied in, 11-2801 
divine, lS-4786 
fat In. 17-4878 

how does a cow make, d-1687 
In the tlnlted States, ill-8i7i 
iron In, 6-1431 
Latin name for, 8-2867 
mammals feed young on, 144608 
not used In China, 8-406 
of eoooaaut. 8-1968, 2009 
of goats, •410 


Milk, problem of measuring, 1-960 
reaction of. 7-1816 
salt In, 5-1316 

souring of, 4-821, 906-07, 912; 10-4022; 

31-5638: 84-6864 
specific gravity of. 15-3827-29 
stains or, 30-6177 
water in, 5-1192-93 
watering, 15-3829 
see also Lactose, Microbes 
Milkmaid: see Cuckoo-Aower 
MUk-sngar: see Lactohe 
MUk-tuirtla, a plant, 80-5239 
see also Sow-thistle 
MUkweeds, several, 10-6092 
MUky 'Way, of stars, 7-1880; 0-1969; 10-2640: 

11-2737, 2740 

Mill, John Btnart, English thinker, 16-4155, 4160 
MHals. Hr dohn B., pictures of. 4-854, 7-1772 

8-2075, 19-6079 
Sketch of Thackeray, 9-2326 
Miller, BmUy M., poems, see J^oetry Index 
Miller, Jack, in story, 88-5709 
lUller, JoagnlB, American poet, 17-4463 
tioems. see Poeliy Index 
MUlec, Batrlek, steamship for, 10-2490 
MUler, Snsy, In story, 83-5709 
Miller, nomas, poems; see Poetry Index 
BAUer, William, tioems' see Poetry Index 
MUler, and his pets, 16-3873 
in " Canterbury Tales,” 18-3939 
MUlet, Brank S., American painter, 10-4260 
Millet, S. B., French artist, bis picture of " The 

Oleaners,” 8-2419, 18-4221 
MlUet, for bread, 8-1122 
MUUners, and murdered birds, 8-2340-41 
MUltoedes, an animal, 13-336(!-'i7 
"MIU on the Bloae,” by Eliot, 10-2626 
MUlB, Clai% American sculptoi, 18-4668 
MUle, Mrs., and Earl NlthsdHlc, 9-2236 
Mills, bi ive maid of the mill, 18-3000 
for cotton, 19-4836 
tor Hour, 88-5716 
for grinding, 5-1137 
modern roller, 6-1138 
of India, 6-1633 
old couple at the mill, 11-2943 
steel-rolliiig: see Steel-making 
MUne, Brof. dobn, student of earlhciiiakes, 

13- 3254 

MUnwood, in “Old Mortality,” 7-J776 
MUot see Melos, Island of 
MUtra, Ann, sister of John. 83-567.1 
Milton, Ohnstopher, biother of John, 38-5673 
MUton, John, English poet. 6-1571, 8-3012, 

14- 3771, 18-4699, 81-5488, 5672, 88-5673, 

83-6029, 60.U 

as statesman under Cromwell, 4-1039, 7-1862 
blindness of, 88-667,1 
hymn written by, 8-2013, 2017 
poems: see I'oetiy Index 
portrait, 8-2017 
MUt^ John, Senior, 88-5873 
MUton, Mary, wife of John. 83-6676 
Mimeograph, tor copying, 18-4821 
Mlmlexy, protective, 18-8013, 2021 13-3446; 

17-4366 

bee also Birds, CamouAago, Inst / is, etc. 

BOnas Basin, in Nova .icotlu, 1-223, 81-6614, 

• 6547, 6530 
Miad, power of, 3-648 
stud^s of. 18-4749 
Mladen, battle of. 14-3768 
Mlndem ship, 01-5494 
BUaenmgy, study of, 11-2915 
Mbterals, exhibit of. 80-6332 
for china painting, 17-4648 
in Rumania, 13-3240 
of Russia, 16-3798 
of the United States, 10-2678 
production of, 10-2680 
Miners, in Russia, 15-3798 
of coal, 4-834 

see also Coal-mines, Oold-mlnes, etc 

■ :ers, caterplUars, 18-3017 _ 

—Jerva, a Roman goddess, 7-1710; 80-6186 
MlasTTa Obw^ decorations by Ltppl. 10-5102 
Mines, Are In, 88-6708 
king of the golden, 4-1062 
liquid air In, 1O-4086 
open-pit iron, 88-6691 
Mlnimt see Music 

Mining, hydraulic, 83-6096 ^ . 

Mining, United States Department In charge of. 
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malac, Boliool efi see Queen’s Unlverstte 
aUnleiere, appointment of United States, ••lllSd 
four wise, 19-498S 

see also under names of Individual countries 
aUalTer, heraldic name of ermine 18-60T4 
aUnkSi lur-anlmalB, 18«4O0O; 19-507S 
<1 Minna von Barnhelm." by Lessing. 13>asil4 
MlnaeapoUs, city in Minnesota, Uh-2i84: 8^8071 
Mlaassi^ero, Oerman bards, 13-8894 
lUnnssota, admission of. 13-8492 
flower of, 39-6816 
Iron In, 10-2678; 38-6688, 6691 
lakes of, 1-14 
wheat In. 9-2386 
aalBflowa, for bait, 10-2706-06 
aUaos, King of Crete, 30-5186 
IdBOtaiiT, the monster, 80-6200 
lUnot Kedge, llshthouse on, 3-749 
«Minstrel Boy to the War has Oone,” song, 
14-3770 

Minstrels, negro, 18-8061 
Talllefer, a minstrel, 3-589 
'■Miastrsl’a Onrse,” by Uhland, 13-3896 
Mint, of London, 14-3645 
of United States, 14-3646 
of Venice, B-1170 
the magic, 6-1518 
what It does, 10-2653 

Mint, a plant, 18-3217; 16-4186; 19-4955-66 
Mint-fanulyi of plants, 18-4660 . 

Mlnto, Bari of, governor of Canada, B-1281 
aUnurt, a dance, 4-963, 966 
Mlnult, Feter, bought Manhattan, 9-528 
governor of New Amsterdam, 8-528 
Mlnnte, marking the, 6-1546 
unit of time, 14-3672 
asinute Men, a statue to, 18-4669 
auonslon, Xelaade of. In Atlantic, 4-900; 9-2426 
aura, a star, 10-2643 

Mlrabean (Ooato de), French revolutionist, 
16-1099-4100. 4106 
afirafloree, on Panama, 31-5596 
Mirage, cause of, 18-3144-46 
explanation of, 33-6076 
of the desert, 33-6101, 6105 
asiramichi Blver, In Canada, 1-224 
Mlreoda, Shakespearian character, 3-329 
Mlrfak, a star, 10-2613 
anrko, Frlnoe, 3-723 
aurror, and Gutenberg, 14-8609 
and Japanese couple, 80-6182 
bends fight-rays, 33-6217 
combing hair before, 88-6923 
for helloeraphing, 17-4411, 4446 
•making, S-1268 

aumre, Oallery of, In Versailles, 31-6637 
lUrrore, BeU of, 10-2599 
Miser, who hated a good man, 17-4384 
“ aneerablee,” by Hugo, 80-5812 
aUesol-thmeh, a bird, 8-2112 
egg of, 7-face 1760 
aUeelom furnltuie, 83-6177 
aUestonariae, and C. M. Tonge, 10-2627 
early Christian, 10-2650 
from Ireland, 31-5662 
In Oceania, 0-1492 
in Pacific Tslatids, B-2160 
of Uoman church, 18-3186 
to American fndlaiis, 3-278: 4-893-94 
to Britain and Ireland, 1-212. 8-466, 470 
Missionary Bldgs, battle of, 8-2060 
KlasiOBB, in California, 7-1846 
Spanish, 81-5416 

MlsslsMpi^ admitted, 7-1836, 13-3490 
boll-weevil In, 18-3205 
capital of, 93-5966 
dams across, 83-6070 
dlscoveiy of, 7-1686 
exploration of, 3-662; 83-6112 
flower of, 39-68] 6 
history, 9-2377; 83-5960 
secession of. 8-2044; 13-3492; 88-6947 
Spain and the, 0-1391 
territory of. 7-1886 

MlSBlaalpM Btvsr, claims to valley of, M94, 

896, 900 

deepened, 13-8493 
description of, 33-6071 
discovery of, 9-374 
during the Civil War, 8-2047, 2060 
exploration of. 8-278, 282; 4-893 
French In valley of, 8-633 
In the United States, 1-10, 18 


niBslaslpBl TSUm, crops In, 8-2384 
Miaaowli admission ofT 7-1888; 13-3490 


8sssf<S‘’aJr{f- "" 

history of, ^967 
hogs In, 14>.2677 
lead In, 10-2689 
Shoes In, 18-8103 

mtssr, in Amerloh fls-eofl 
IJIUss Sara ■am ps on J* by r«sslng, 13-3394 
MtM, of what made, 7-1668 
that whitens fields, 14-3872-78 
“t»*tatoe. a plant, 18.8892; 38.6816 
« relWon, 3-2067 

oi- »4-8767-69 

JUstnib In ’Tartarln of Tarasoon," 13-4642 
"Mtstross of tbs Baas." 0.1398 

__ 8 ee a lso England 

"Pilgrim's Progress." 
P®"" IS-S484 

Biten^ wntsaaat, character in "Man Wlth- 

*1-5616 « wiu, 

Mltehell, Mennt. height of, 1 - 10 ; 3-620 
JSJs'wsrts, plants, 11.2883 

llferhlstory of, 13-3367, 3364 
Blmord, Mary M, English author, 10-2881. 2623 
see Poetry index ' 

the Great, king of Pontus, 3-440, 

****'m-M 6 ?”^o**** P”"***®"* of Argentina, 

Mttrs -blocB, use of. 8-1939 

Joints, 6-1360 ' 

Mitre-sboot, use of, 8-1939 
iJJWe Tayern, Johnson at 18-4729 
l^ture, what It Is, 4-956, 1082; 7-1608 
Misar, a star, lp-2639, 26^1, 2646 
525l,®*tlnot bird. 1-63; 3-1662, 1604: 83-6002 
Mobtls, history of, 8-2061-62; ^6965 
Moccasin, of Indiana. 1-17, 13-3106 
Moeeasto-Sower, state flower, 33-6816 
see also Lady *8 slipper 

Venice, 8-1170 

“OOMi^bM, of America, 8-2109, 2113; 3-2846, 

Moek-Ti^e, character In "Alice In Wonder¬ 
land," 13-3167 

*o®®^ 0 ®^ Bsyptlan poseesslons, 13-4844, 4848, 

of living things, 30-5328 
of ships in British Admiralty, 14-3678 
*****S!,M^98S*''^ make, 3-379, 481; 8-616; 

Moeritbei^WDii- a fossil, 14-3667 
Koflatt, Annis 

30-6170 

***®attj^*oberti missionary In Bechuanaland, 

Mogul-MoUet, an engine, 9-314; 3-003 

I"dla, 3-1634, 1636: 

„ ^7-1714-16; 16-3928: 16-4078-79 
Mo^s, battle of, 11.2898, 2900, 2903; 31-6660 
Wo haniw ^ the prophet, and the Saracens, 
18 * 0 X 88 

founder of Mohammedanism, 6-1649, 1638 
7-1714: W.3023. 8027-29; T8-3856, 8868 ’ 
BtonaiBiaod XC, and Constantinople, 13-3192 
Mohammed XT, and Cossacks, 14-3727 
a^UMamed AM, viceroy of Egypt 16-4304 

Mohammedans, and the Jews, 34-6384 
followers of Mahomet 6-1649, I 6 S 6 ; 7-1714, 
1717 

In Africa, 10-4302, 4306 
In British Empire, 10-4081 
in Philippines 8-^62 
in Turkestan, 16-3804 
Russia im^I 4-8782, 3728 
school of, 81^6108 

__B.ee ajs o Balkan Peninsula, Moors, Turks 
Molmu^, Jndlan tribe. 1-21; 3-278 
MotaWk vaito, hletory of, 4-894 
MaMoanA Indian tribe. l-2i, 196 
■•Phub, liMPd, character In •* Henry Esmond,” 

13.4310 

BtolMan. French chemist 13-4087 
lloUta, kind of teeth. 8-2078-79 
Molasses, origin of, 3-708 
rum made from, 6-1392 
use of, 3-708 

Molasaea-candy, recipe, 6-1261 


AVaBtlf AV>«DOf 

A character In "Little Women,’' 
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VoMaTla, history of. U.3194 
part of Kumaiila. 13*3240 
Moldiaff, procoBS of. 17-4456 
aCoUts. for iron anu Htecl, 33-5695, 6607. 6699 
Mols, an animal, 3-68o-86, 31-6572, 6674 
Xola-o«lokst, an inspc-t, 13-3194, 3198 
Xolaoolss, and heat, 14-3776; 16-4273 
and smell, 18-4636 
behavior, 1-43 
close-bound, 18-3908 
meaning of, 17-4389 

movement of, 13-3427-28; 18-4280; 17>4375, 
4603 

of compound, 6-1418 
of starch, 17-4487 
of arater, 13-3126; 16-4084 
'what they are, 4-1031; 5-1316 
Mce also Compounds, making of 
XolUra (Joan B. P.), French dramatist, 

80-6309, 6311 
Xollaa, a glass. B-1360 
XollnscB, scn-anlmals, 10-2611 
Xolooh, a lizard, 6-1212, 1218 
XolokaL leper-colony of, 1-71; 8-2160 
XoUi of butterflies and moths, 18-3014 
of caterpillar, 13-3014 
of crabs, 10-2611 

Xoltks, Osneral (Kallumth K. B. vob), during 
Austro-lh-usslan War, 10-2697, 2699 
Xoluca Xslaads, Dutch possessions, 4-876 
WaXybasnam, a mineral, 33-6092 
ICombasai town In Africa, 10-4306; 38-5806 
MompesBOB, CatherlBs, and plague, 3-637f 
XbmpssBOB, WUUaBt, Kogli-sh rector, 3-633 
VoBa, and the forsaken Merman, 4-976 
“ ICOBa Xdsa," plcturu, by Da Vinci, 17-4690, 
4693; 31-6639 

XoBals, family of pheasants, 6-1669 
XonarcB, a butterfly. 13-3020 
Monazoh) a scyscr, 3-584 
XoBaxch of the Bast, an Arum, 10-2682 
XoBaxohy. form of government, 6-1434 
Btoaaxohy, Snsli see Austria-Hungary 
XoBaatetlas, in America, 15-4029 
in France^ B-206S 

in Great Hiitain, 3-466, 468, 470, 4-868; 

18-4788, 4790-92 
in Kiissla, 15-381)0 
in Switzerland, 13-2986 
In Tibet, 15-3932 
of Ireland, 31-5662 
see also Monks, some famous 
“ Xonastesy,” story of the novel, 6-l4'i6 
Xoaok (Ctsorge), of Kngland: see Monk 

BtoBOk, Bord, governor of ('anad.!, 5-1276, 1281 
XoBotOB, town In Nea Ihnnswlck, 81-5548-49 
see also Canada, luilwuys and canals 
Monday, nan>e of. 1-92 
SdoBsy, coining, 14-3615 
Congress and, 6-1390, 1435 
decimal systems of, 13-3489 
distribution of United states, 13-3191 
how the conjurer makes his, 6-1618 
in circulation, 13-3015 
of Confederacy, 8-2032 
periods that cost, 83-6743 
problems eonctrnlng, 4-860; 5-1104 
shells used for, 1-20; 6^1427 
skins as, 13-1834 
things used for, 17-4374 
Money, srod ofi see Mammon 
Mongolia, costumes of, lB-3931 
history of, 15-3923 

map of, 15-3926 • ^ 

BCragoUa, ship, in " Round the World, 19-4911 
Mongols, Asiatic people, 15-3926; 83-6066 
Invaded Russia, 14-3722 
sweep of the, 15-3860 
BCobMOBO, Ufe-history, 1-167, 160 
Monltov, a lizard, 6-1210, 1217 
Monitor, ship, 8-2048-49, 2051; 83-6203 
Monltor-nosslOB, on fire-boats, 88-6769 
IKonk (Ooozgo), as admiral, 14-3647 
English general. 8-527, 4-1041 
Monk. Swiss mountain, 98-5846 
Monkbana, In " Antlguarj^" 7-1667 
Monkora, and men, 83-6818 
animals. 3-626, 675; 4-908; 8-1287; 8-2078; 

14-3668; 81-6684 
capture of, 84-6244 
fur-anlmals, 19-5072 
la Congo forest 18-8180 
in Indlh 84-6244 
In Pacific Islands, 18-8088 


Meaksys, Intelligence of, 81-6606 
monkey and Swar, 84-6290 
parental Inetlnct of, 80-6190 

g uzzle about, 1-110 
Ingh, and the, 83-6684 
skin for shoes, 18-3108 
Monkey's Paoo, a rock, 5-1312 
Bhmks, character In " Oliver Twist," 10-2662 
Monks, and silkworm eggs, 7-1829 
In "Canterbury Talee,” 15-3939 
In England, 4-858 
monk and the robber, 84-6291 
some famous, 15-4029 
the Black MonkT 0-1496 
were scholars, 8-477 
Monk's BUI, In Salzburg, 11-2901 
Monk'z-hood, garden flower, 80-6228, 6234 
Bhmoohord, musical instrument, 5-1087 
Monoliths, M^a, 80-6826 
Monoploas, type of aeroplane, 1-176, IKo 
MonoraU, description, 1-99 
Monos, Greek word, 16-4094 
Monotone, what it is, 10-4094 
Monotremes, the first mammals, 14-3668 
Monotype, type-eetUng machine, 4-<),''>| 

Monroe, games, administration of, 13-313<I, 349i 
as president, 7-1837; 0-2382 
college of, 17-4668 

Monroe Dootzlno, of the United States, 7-1833, 
10-2438; 13-3490 

Monsoons, gales of wind, 6-1634 
Monsters, development of, 14-3666 
Imaginary, 1-216 
monster and Andromeda, 4-1062 
of Notre Dame, 31-6534^6 
see also Animals, prehistoric. Bulls, wmgid 
Montsgnals, tribe of Tndlans, il-273.i-Sl 
Mcab^l^ zamUy, Shakespeanun •h,iialters, 

Montagne Bonse, in T.ondon, 5-l2d'< 

Montaigne, Mlohol Bygueiu do, French VII 111 ]', 
80-631 I, 6311 

Montana, Shakespearian character, 8-441 
Montana, admitted, 13-3491 
copper in, 10-2678. 2685 
flower or, 88-5816 
gems from, 84-6381-82 
sheep in, 10-2678 
silver in. 10-2680 

woman-rcpreKeiitallvo from, 18-3121 
Montargls, Castle of, 14-36').''i 
Montbrotla, a plant, ao-^JSS 
Montoalm (Xionis Joseph), Marqnls de, m I'rn 
ada, 1-165; 3-559; 4-892, H',iK-ii!l. 5-1111 
Moat Oaals Tnnnol, under A1|is, lg-i't'<2. 24-«2«'i 
Monteaglo, Jiord. and gunpowdei pint, 7 -isii'i 
Monte Cristo, island, in “Count ul Monti 
Crlbto." 5-2421; 16-1321 

Moatelloro, Sir Mesos, philanthropist, 24-()3;i,>, 
6338 

Montonogro, and the Great W.ir, 13-3217 
costumes of, 13-3246 
history of, 13-324«, 3247 
mountains of, 11-2901 
Moateroy, battle of, 7-1844-id 
Dana and, 84-6236 

MOatovldoo, capital of Uruguay, 13-460’,, 
80—6366 

Montosnnw, ruler of Mexico, 8-27 > 

Mtontesnma XI, Aztec ruler, 17-439S 
MOntfost, gohn, Connt of, and Diiko of 
Brlttainr, 10-2508 

Montfort, BlmoB do, EngliBh patriot, 3-59(i, 
8-2071; 18-4797 

MontgoMor (J> M, and J. B.), brothers, and 
balloon, 1-173; 88-5810 

Moatgomosy, James, poems, bee Poetry Index 
Mentgomozy (Blahard), American general, 
3-768; «-1000: 13-5014 

Montgomery, capital of Alabama, SC-5060, 69*i6 
Mon^ Kngth of, 8-2296, 88-6896 
lunar, 9-2206 
named for Homer, 80-6307 
story of the months, 17-4631 
telling the, 6-1637 

Montbyon, Baron da, fund of, 4-1061 
MontloOUo, homo of Thomas Jefferson, 3-781, 
783 

Montmartre, Church of, 15-4038 
MontpoUor, home of Madison, 3-402 
MoatpOUlor, Vnlverslty of, medical Hchnol, 
13-4630 

Moatvoal, and the fur-trad^ 18-4832, I8J6 
Canadian city, 1-18, 826-27; 3-654; 4-896; 
8-1276, 1279; 7-1769-70; 83-6124 
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XoatTMl, capture of, 3*559, 759; 4-900, 1000 
winter eoene In, 1*927 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Xontroae. Buka of, character In "Rob Uoy," 
6*1622 

Kontroao, Bari of, In “ Legend of Montrose,” 
6*1497 

KOatroso, Mates Oraliaai, hero of Royalist 
cause, 7*1866 

XOats, Blear de, settlement of, 3*556 
Koaniaeats, equestrian, 16*4173 
some foreign, 13*5040 

see also liyslcrates, choraglc monument of 
Xfoods, of a verl^ 13*3466 
Moody, Bwlfflit Ziyaiaa, evangelist, 8*2016-17 
Mooar*and tho elephant, 84-6292 
atmosphere of, 14*3680-81; 16-1311 
cooling of, 6*1413; 13-3384 
distance from eurlh, 9*3296 
eclipse of, 7*1880, 1883; 18*3146; 13-3507 
eclipses sun, 7*1880; 8*2092 
falling into earth, 17*4374 
Arc in the middle of, 18*3229 
halo around, 88-5812 

history of. 1*146, 147; 8-321, 325, 3*568; 

7-1677, 1680; 8*1969; 9-2204-06 
Imitation of, 18*4701-06 
Indian legends of. 13-3373 
Influence on life, 8-377, 18-3145 
Influence on tides, 1-39; 8*2294, 15*4023 
Jules Verne's story of. 16*4115 
life on, 4-912; 18-3013 
man In the, 8*1303; 83*6216 
map of, 9*2208 
marks on the, 18*3044 
mountains of the, 9*2207; 83*6215 
name of, 9*2249 

reflection follows person, 11*27:11 
seeing the whole circle of. 16*1112 
shadow of. 7*1881, 1883 
shining of, 14-3680 
size of, 9-3389 

sleeping In light of, 13*3384 
spinning of, 9-2295 
temperature of,-16*4311 
tides In, 9-2296 

travellug with person, 11*2734 
volcanoes on. 13-3251 
woiship of. 17*4506 
Moon-flower, hlooms at night, 16-4014 
Mooa-aoddesB, temjiles to, Ifl-lO-lK 
Moons, of Jupiter, 18-3149 

of planets, 9-22'Jl, 2296, 2390 
of Saturn, 8*2086 
Moonstone, a gem, 84*6377, 6.381 
Moore, dJhert, his picture ot blossoms and 
sea-shells, 16-fiontls 
Moore, Clement O,, poems: sue I'oetry 
Index 

Moore, Sir John, Hritish general, 13-3316 
biirl.il. 3-713 

Moore, Ttaomaa, poems: see Poetry Index 
soiig-wrltei, 3-646, 14*3770; 18-4946 
Moore's Oreok, battle of, 4*1002 
Moorhen, egg of, 7*face 1760 
nest of, 88-5746 

Moorlnfls, of a ship. 18*4619 

Moors, and Verdlnand 111, 18*1715 
and liKinlsItlon, 13*3344 
III Africa. 16*4307 
In Uiirope, 13-3339-42 
made paper, 13-3484 
pottery of the, 17-4540 
see aln(> Hthello 

Moors, of Kngland: see Selwyn, Marla 
Mooso, hunting the, 88*5918 
kind of deer, 8*412 
Mooso-blrdi see Whiskey-Jaek 
Mooso-Jnw, Canadian town. 81*5608, 5610 
Moosewood, a tree, 17*4569-60; 80*6337 
Moquls, Indian tribe, 1*16 
Mom. at Verulum, 88*6912 
2 Koralnos, of prehistoric glaciers, 1*14 
Momn, John, and yellow fever, 18*3237 
Momn, SbomM, American painter, 16*4220 
Momvn Biver, in Europe, 11*291)2. 13-3342 
MomTla, province of, 11*2902, 2900; 13*3483 
Momvtatttown, battle of, 3-739, 11-2784 
Morcetf, Count of, character In “Count of 
Monte Cristo,'' 17*4432 
Morokelln esenlentnsi see Morel 
Mordant, BIr, character In “ Faexie Queene,” 
3*699 

Mordant, cream of tartar as, 13*3386 
MordMM, story of, 84*6333 


More, Blr Mkn, father of .Thomas More, d»ia80 
More, Bix Thontas, English BtAtesman, 4>-t68; 

„ 5*1330; 15-3942; 19-5093, 6096 

Morsa, part of Oreeoe. 18-3129, 1194: 18*6042 

MorMn^|JjMn T.), French general, 4-1069: 

Morel, a mushroom. 18*face 4882 
Moretos Favon, Jos4 MWin), robelllon of, 

Moreno, Dr., and cougar, 83 'SOS _ 

Morgan, Coloiul, character In "Man Without a 
^ Country,” 81*6615 

Morgan, Oenoral fDnnlal), during Revolution, 

4-lono-Ol, 1007-08 

Morgan, J. Flerpona gifts of, 17-4690 

Morgan, Mrs., and Karl NIthsdale, 8-2236 

Morgan, Baran, married Squire Boone, 84-0260 

Morgarten, battle of. 18*2988 

Morglana, a slave, 1*201 

MOrlah, Mount, and Solomon’s temple, 84*6221 

Mormons, In Canada, 88*6046 

religious sect, 7*1839, 1844; 81*6416 
Morning, ship, 81*5469 
Morning-glory, a plant, 16*4014 
Morning-glory Bpnng, in Yellowstone Park, 

3*584 

Momlngelde Park, In New York, 18*6014, 6016 
Morning-star, a weapon, 5*1354 
Mormnirton, Dordi see Wellesley, Marquis of 
MOmy, Charles, Daiidot and, 80*6316 
Moro Castle: see Morro Castle 
Moroeoo, French protectorate, 8*2426; 10*4297, 
4301, 4307-08 

Moros, In the Philippines, 8*2152 
Mocrei, ManlmlUen, character in “Count of 
Monte Cristo,” 16-4316; 17*4432 
Morris, Oeorge P., Amerleuii poet, 8*479 
Morris, aonvemsar, .tiid canals, 18-4766 
comment on Washington. 1). C.. 7*1690 
Morris, Bobert, and flag, 81*5493 
Morris, William, pslntcr-poet, 17*4440; 83*6039 
poems; see Poetry Index 
MOrrls-danoes, how to perform, 11*2806 
sticks lor. il-2R05 
Morrie-men: sec Morris dances 
Morrison, Charlss, and telegraph, 17*4442 
Morristown, Washington at, 4*1004 
MOrro Castle, at Havana, 18*2235; 83*6049 
Morrogb, doutli of, 81-5554 
Morse, Jededlah, father of B. F. B., 11-2713 
Morse, Samnel P. B., and telegraph, 10*2487, 
21114; 11-2713; 13-3491, 17*4443 
Morse-oode, for telegraph, 14*3677 
Mortar, cohesion of, 3-607 
Venethiii. 6*1168 

“Morto d'Arthnr," Abbey and, 16*4248 
by Malory. 16*8911 
Mortises, In wood-joints, 6-1620 
Morton, Colonsl, character in “Old Mortality," 
7*1770 

Morton, Henry, character In “Old Mortality,” 
7-1770 

Morton, Dr. W. T. O., and antes thetlcs, 

13*4632 

Idosalos, of Byzantium, 17*4589 
ot Pompeii, 83-6223 
of »t. Sophia. 18*3188, 3192 
pictiiri’s in, 18*3079, 3081, 3083 
Mosoow, hurtling of, 8*2063; 3*2287-88: 

14-3728-29. 15-4026. 38*5756 
retreat from, 17*1306 
Uiissi in city, 14*3723-24; 15*3796. 3798, 

3800-02 

Moselle Blver, in Europe, 11-2763, 2768 
Moses, as a doctor, 18*4626 
at Afemphls, 83*6185 
in Egypt, 18*4849 
Jewish leader, 11*2938; 84*6380 
laws of, 13-3484 

statue of. 16*4173; 19*5099, 5104 
Mosiitan, abbey of, 14-3772 
Moskva Blver, in Russia. 15*3800 
Moslems. Bedouins are, 83-6106 
turn toward Mecca, 18*3029 
see alsA Mohammedans 
MOsqaes, in Balkans, 18*3288; 13*3348 
in Cairo, 18*4301-02 
reo also Pearl-Mosque 
Mosquitoes, and Marquette, 83*6112 
ntin yellow fever. 8*2154; 81*6698 
boy who allowed, 83-6028 

carry disease, 18*3195. 2199, 8201-02; 84*6868 
carry malaria, ^1432; 7*1806; 88-6723, 

5893 

Moss, "caribou,” 8*1920 
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IKoam, Inaectfi that imitate 13-3451f 34fi3 
showa the North. 6-1605 
wind carries seeds of, 18-3812 
Moss-eaoiptoaL a plant, 18-4768, 4761 
Itostirfai and the thief, 18-4989 
Xoth, alfected by camphor, 16-4117 
an Invertebrate, 10-2463 
and candle, 8-2006 
and flowers, 16-3812-16, 4015 
feeler of, 8-2337 
head of, 8-2336 
mimicry of, 13-3151 
various kinds of, la-face 3011, 3194 
see also Uummmtr-bird-moth, Silkworm, etc. 
KotlMr. boy's lo\o lor, 16-4031 
effect on nursing child, 18-3180 
Importance of motherhood, 11-2830 
teaching little mothers, 18-3220 
which Is, 8-2246 

"Mother sad ‘Oblld," by Cassatt, 18-4255 
Mother Carey, character in " Water Dables," 

16- 8830 

Mother Carey’e Cbloheue, birds, 7-1640 
"Mother Oooeei" authorship of, 6-1477-78 
Mother-of-nearl, in oyster, 1-189 
"Mother of the PresMeiitBi" ece Virginia, 
state 

"Mother of the Woudedi” see Blllrabcth. 

Queen of Kumunia A 

Mother-ship, for siihmarlnes, 81-5600; 83-6206 
Mothvey Cwnroh, marriage in, 8-2316 
Motion, apparent diurnal, 10-2540 
area of. lS-3821 

deceptive appearance of, 18-4817 * 

forms of, 16-4081 

heat IS a kind of, 10-2540 

Kepler’s laws of, 13-3130, 14.3575-76, 3587 

laws of, 14-3075-76 

molecular, 17-1389 

Newton’s laws of, 11-2911, 13-3430. 14-3587, 

17- 4587, 18-1812, 86-5173-71 
none In moving pictures, 80-5137 
perpetual, 14-3590, 83-59.92 
proper, 10-2510 

Motor, aeroplane, 1-177 

for electric elevator, 83-6199, 6200 
of KdiMin, 24-6318 
Motor-ears, and world. 8-fa( ‘ 424 
In the antaiitie. 81-5164 
motion of, 7-1 Th7 
numbers on, 6-1590 
what makes thorn go.' 7-1787-S9 
see also Music, school lessons in 
Motor-eentre, in the brain, 14-'1692 
Motor-engine, woiklng of, 17-4460-81 
Motor-trnok, for i onl, 4-911 
Motor-Pehlolea. I lie earliest 83-6050 
Mott, ffamee, an ubolltlonisi, 18-3121 
Mott, linorotia, and wom.in .suffrage, 18-3120 
Monflon, a giant sheeji, 8-108 
Monjik, of Tver, 15-3799 * 

Monid, for plants, 16-3812. 3892 
Monldlng, ovnlo, 5-1360 
Monldlnge, In cnrpentn, 6-1520 
Moult, of silkworm. 7-1826 
Monnd-htrde, nr biush-lui keys, 6-1564 
Moand-hnlldeHi a kind of nut, 11-3968 
remains of the. 10-2578 
Monntaln, Vanny, ehaiacler in “The Virgin¬ 
ians,’' 13-312.9 

Monntain, Mr*., ch.imcter In "The Virginians,'’ 
13-3420 

Mountain, character of, 18-3033 
height of, 3-812, 15-390.5 
King of the Golden, 16-1283 
king’s daughtir In, 7-1908 
making a, 8-126, 429. 13-3219: 16-3906 
measured by barometer, 15-3981-83 
of salt. 18-1704-06 
plants growing on, 18-4757 
top er, 3-647. 812 

Motintaln-aeh, berries of, for birds, 13-3468 
flower and fruit of 16-4134 
of Burope, 14-3632 
Mountain OtMik, bridge over, 1-34 
Mountaineer^ ot Swltrerland, 88-5847 
Monntaln-towMl, a shrub, 17-4656, 4568; 

88-5816 

Monntaln-Uont see Cougar 
Mountaln-nhespi see Sheep, monntain 
Mountaln-eloknaae, cause of, 15-3980 
"Monatnlne of BeaTen," In Asia, 15-3923 
"Mountain Bong," by Uhland, 13-889$ 

XBou^ XOlydke, for women, 18-3118, 8128; 
17-4$7(r 


Mount Btephen, lioxd, Canadian railroad builder, 

7- 1769; 18-4826 

Mount Teraon, Camp-Fire Qlrlo at. 14-3764 
home of Washingtem, B-400; S-^9, 731, 782; 

8- 1390 

Mount VeonTlna, battle of, 11-2941 
Monrnlng-oleak, a butterfly, lB-8011. 8020 
“Monra&g Ker SraToo,” by Bruob, 16-4262 
Mouse, and Jenny Martin, 83-6129 
and the magician, 16-4286 

character In "Alice in WonderlanA*’ 11-2968 
town mouse and the country, 18-3160 
see also Flying-mouse, Mice 
Mousehole, nsning-vniage, 16-3840-41 
Mouse-tower, legend of 11-2765: 16-4236 
Monstaphiu a dog, 18-4866 
Mouth, and eating. 8-2171 — 

and teeth, 8-8077 
arrangements of 7-1648 
lining of 10-2473 
of snakes, 8-1387 
Mottth-breatber, cause of 84-6234 
Movement, and life, 1-70 

centre for voluntary, 14-3692 
changes matter, 18-3426 
ciliary, 34-6234 
control of 14-3699 
Is relative. 6-1692 
sec also Motion 

Moving-ploturoo, making. 30-5136 
86owmt, Blr Oliver, Canadian lawyer, 10-4323 
Mower, a grass-cutting machine, 16-4162 
agricultural machine, 15-3951 
MowgU, the boy-wolf 81-5467 
Mocamblane, insects of, 13-3447, 3450 
Moaart, Mtrla Anna, musician, 13-3290 
Moiart, Wolfgang A.. Austrian composer, 

5-1088; 11-2903; 13-3385-80, 3288-90, 3292 
"Mr. Jonathan Wild tha Oraat,” by Fielding, 

7- 17.50 

"Mr. MOtta,” by King, 8-3102 

Mrs. Dtok, ' haracter in “ Pavld Copperfleld,’’ 

"Mre. Wlggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by Rich. 

8 - 2102 

Mneh, an outlaw, 10-3830 

" Mnota Ado About Nothing," b> Shakespeare, 

3-.'>63 

Muolns, Cains: see Scsevnla 

Maeklewrath, chai.ictii in ’’old Moi talitv.” 

7- 1779 

Mnokross Abbey, vew of, 14-9538 
BKuens, glands that produce, 9-3.!8 1, 2366 
use nl, 8-2171 

Muons-membraae, affected liy a cold, 18-32.93 
Mnd, clcimmg off, 17-1194 
rock", formed of. 11-3918 
seeds earned in, 16-389i> 
stains of 
Mud-oat, 10-2709 
see also Uoujon 
Mnd-erab> see ('rah 

Muddle, Mr., character In “ I’eter Simple," 

8- 2028 

Mud-fliAas, of tropics, t0-247h-80, 2701; 

14-3866; 84-6376 
Mud-bene, birds. 8-1973, 9-2.941 
egg of, 7-face 1766 
see also Coot, Wntei hen 
8gnd-alitopere, flsh, 10-281 ii 
ixngreba, Arab tribe, 83-810,9 
Muhl'terg, battle of, 80-5239 
Igflhleaberg, Br., hymn-writer, 18-3091 
atnlr, Alenaader, poems, see Poetry index 
Mulberry, food lor silkworms, 7-1822- 9-2420; 

18-3016 

Mnloastar, Btobard, taught Spenser, 81-6184 
Mule, and donkeys, 81-5688 
as a draft animal, 8-289, 290 
In coal-mine, 4-887 
intelligence of, 81-6612 
of America, 10-2678 
Mule, a machine. 19-4890 
Mfllbauaeu, German town, 11-2768 
Mullaho, priests of Mohammedans, 15-3863 
Mllller, P. Maximilian, German scholar, 9-2351, 

13-3433 

MflUer (JohannM). German scientist, 11-2800 

Mullet, a flsh, lo-fnce 2600 

Mnlook, Bilaah Marla, poems: see Poetry 

Index 

see also Cralk, Dinah H. M. 

Multlplleatton, by ninety-nine, 3-623 . ___ ^ 

Mnm&rd for Mufordl), Hannah, married ElUot. 

83-6114 
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■, Ssyptlao, 28-4t42, 4«46 
leather upon, 11-2833 
MaaBju, Roman leader, 16-4172 
u IMntiiiiaaMB," by Immertnann, IB-SSSS 
muU^^mplUl of Bavaria, 10-2684, 11-2769; 

Hulolpal Bnlldlsff, in New York, 10-6008, 6010 
miikaoay, picture of Milton, aa-6676 
inuuro, Oolonal, British offlcer, 1-196 
Xwutex, divlalon of Ireland, S1-S551 
Murat (JoaeUm), In Spain, 8-1963 
MBMia, province of, 13-3339 
Mardar, and poacher’s silencp, 14-3710 
ICardook, Wlfllaiii, Hteam-eiiglne of, 3-600. 603 
Vnrftookaoni Maxwuet, character in “ Heart of 
Midlothian," Vl773 

XnrdatoM, saward, character In " Uavld Cop- 
perfleld," 11-2861 

aturraa, an eel, 10-2481, 2483, 2600 
Mwnfree, Mary V., American writer, 8-2101 
Marfreeaboronyh, battle of, 8-2060 
Xvrtllo, Boxtoloud B., Spanish painter, 13-3341, 
3847 

Mnrlamth, Adam, chronicle of. 3-772 
l>nrr^^(James), Bensral, aovernor of Quebec, 

Mnnay Bay, watering place, 83-6121 
Mnrray BlTer, in Australia, 8-1374 
Mttrrea, Swiss town, 38-5841, 6814 
Mas, BabUns Baclna. Roman consul, 10-2668 
Hiuiolea, and bones, 14-3673 
and brain, 14-3689 
and Galen, 18-4628 
and nerves, 6-1697; 14-3696 
and their masters, 10-2647 
as engines, 17-4391 
cells of heart, 83-6108 
cross joints, 10-2466 
food-value of. 13-3273 
of bird, 8-1603 
of car, 18-3916 
of eye, 17-4.623, 4526 
of the body, 10-2646 
power of, 6-1191 
produce heat, 10-4110 
work of. 81-6622, 5624 
Mnsoovltesa see Russia 
Manes, painting of, 7-1688 
Bhuienm, Home, 14-3641 

medical, in Washington, 7-1692 
National, 7-1692 
New National 7-1692 

tOasenm of Bine Aartn, In Boston, 10-4220; 

80-6399 

Mnsenm of Hatnrsl History, in New York, 
4-1016; 11-2918; 80-6326 
Mush, corn-meal, 8-278 

Moshet. Bavld, Improved Bessemer process, 
38-6698 

Mnshroom, bear’s head, 19-face 4882 
cultivated, 19-4882 
edible. 18-4881, face 4882 
emetic, 18-face 4880 
falry-tlng, edible, 19-face 4882 
of Mammoth Cave, 8-1306 
poisonous, 19-tace 4880 
recl-julce, 18-face 4880 
red-nillk, 19-face 4880 
Mnslc, and noise, 19-4869 

another game with the piano fairies, 8-4.19 
crotchet In, 9-2231 
fairy meeting on Bass Boad, 8-1237 
game with, 19-8117 

goblins on left side of fairies, 10-2694 
homes of the seven UtUe fairies, 1-264-66 
in Ireland, 81-6662 
laws of, 1^4903 
magic, n-6920 
mending tone, 10-4284 
of drinking glasses, 17-4498 
procession In Treble Road, 4-989 
reading, 18-4002 

roads the fairies travel on, 8-743 
school lessons In, 1-364; 8-469; 3-734: 4-989; 

6-1237: 6-1488; 7-1727; 3-1949; 9-2231, 2373; 

11-2924; 18-3171; 18-8888, 8879, 8488 
where does It coma from, 8-517 
wonderful land of sound, 1-884 
StBSlfdam Instruments of, lS-4844, 4880 
type of mind of, 19-6000 
Miul^ a flower, 8-1098 
soent of, 0-1686 
Sfnskalloairsi see Masktnonge 
liBBh-meloa, 8-669 

Xtoshoitlani see Maskokl, Indian stock 


Itaakolca Bakoi, la Canada. 1-326 
jiasat-oo, atory of, 8-407, 408; 8-1918; lS-1447 
KBi^b a fur-animal, M-8078, 6076 
HasUa. tadla, U-4886 

Hnaa^mbn^ (Batar yaB)i Brofa a oort Uutoh 

philosopher 8-2163 

SfnsBsU, shell-liah. 8-8412; 10-2616-18, 2708: 
84-6381 

Shells for boats, 18-8901 
use of, 18-3862 

MussnlmaaB, and Sepoy rebellion, T-1730 
or India, 0-1686 
sec also Mohammedans 
Hnstagh IgonatalBS, in Asia, 18-3924 
Mnstoag, a horse, 8^8068 
Moan^ a plant, 4-936; 18-4132, 4134, 4211 
bums of. 10-2474 

Sfastord-seed, story of tbe, 19-3024 
Mnt^ of violin, 88-6890 
Mntiay, ladlaa, 18-4790 

see also India, Sepoy rebellion 
IBnybitdge, and motion-pictures, 80-6136 
Mnsslst, marine animal, 9-face 2404 
Myeola, nea-flght at, 80-6208 
Myosae, Greek city, 19-6040, 6043; 80-5186, 620 
MylB, naval battle of, 80-6274 
XyUor, Andrew, a printer, 14-3613 
Ivlodon, pretalatorfc, X-IO 
Ibiu, a bird, 7-1763 

"my Old Xentnoky Home," by Foster, 18-3061 
"Hy BMtty Jane,n song, 14-3769 
Mym, princess in charade, 9-2266 
l^roa, statues of. 16-4172 
Myrtle, Venus’ tree, 19-4866 
Myxtleberry: see Bilberry 
Myrtle-woraler, a bird, 9-2346 
absore, state of India, 7-1720 
“Iw Study Windows,'' by lyowell, 9-1616 
Bonss, in “ John Halifax,’' 16-3972 
Mytyl, cbami'/er in “ Blue Bird,'’ 88-&83& 


"B',” in the Prayer-book, 13-3483 
Babonidna, king of Babylon, 19-4970; 80-6146 
Babopolassar, Assyrian general, 18-4968, 90-6141 
Voore, on pearl, 84-6381 

Hadand, Baatava, French song-writer, 14-3772 
Bagona, African disease, 18-3203 
Hag's Bead, a rock. 0-1312 
Banna, natives of Mexico. 17-4400 
Holhe, public orator, 80-6283 
Hails (nngcr), cutting of, painless, ie-4117 
growth of, 8-1981 
marks on, 8-1981; 16-4274 
tip not alive, 8-1196 
use of, 1-166; 8-1360; 8-2006 
Halls (iron), hammering, 81-6647 
of the cross In Iron Crown, 18-3078 
HshB, Le Malln Fermier et le, 80-5.185 
Halms, Bsdy, song-writer. 14-3766, 3770 
Hhmes, anagrams from, 10-5037 
burled, 17-4386 
of colonial children, 4-960 
of ESngUsh places, 1-210, 212: 8-466. 470 
of the numbers from 10 to 19, 6-1236 
Tom and Nora write their, 9-223'J 
why do we have, 3-688 
Hono, dog. In "Peter Pan," 11-2887 
Hoaa fUthlbi and massacre of Cawnpore, 7-1720 
HSBoy, character In “Oliver Twist,' 10-2566 
Honey, French city, 9-2420 

Hansen, Br. Bxtdtjof, Arctic explorer, 81-5467, 
6460; 84-6324 

HoBtes, capture of, 10-2508 
Hontes, Bdict of, 8-2074 
Haphtha-atiU, and oil, 16-4170 
HaplM, Da^d, owned Rob Hoy, 10-2492 
Hsphla-rlBg, a novel, 18-3214 
Haplssi King of, reign of. 1-134 
HsplSBi Bing of; Shakespearian character, 8-328 
BMlssI city of lUIy, 18-3082, 8085-87 
history of, 88-6860 
museum. In, 83-6226 
presses In, 14-3610 
Baples, kingdom of, 18-3082 
Bapolson I, emneror of France, and Austria. 
1-182:10-2661:11-2905. 
and Slllzaheth Patterson, 19-4942 
and England, 9-1116; 0-1897; 18-8490; 81-.1633 
and French Republic, 18-4098, 4106 
and Germany, 10-2693 
and Group of Victory, 11-2762 
and Italy, 18-3078, 3080, 3082 
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ttapalaoa t, and Moscow, 8-2083, 16-3800, 

4028 

and Netheilands, 14-3547; 16-4080 
and Russia, 14-3728-29 
und Suandinavla, 14-3656 
nnd Milesia, 16-1027 

und Spain, 8-1958; 13-3341, 3316, 17-1514 
at Elba, ^792 
buUdliiKS of, 19-5041, ai-5’i31 
character in “Count of Muiiti* I'llsto," 16-1313 
conquered Venice, 5-1168 
coronation of, 81-553.7, 7637 
crossed the Alpa 13-2989, 2901. 34-62.'iD, 0262 
defeat of, 6-1112, 8-iJ09; 13-3000 
during Revolution, 9-2286 
emblem of, 7-16S8 
ireed bird, 6-1330 
In Egypt, 4-867-67, 16-4302, 17-1361 
life of, 9-2285, 17-4359 
pussle-plrture, 4-930 
sang “Malbrough,'' 14-3TT2 
sola LoulsUna, 6-139b 
son of, 2-360 
Hphinx of Europe, 19-4943 
tomb of. 81-5538, 5510 
wonderful eBc.ipe ot, 3-792, 18-1231 
Wapolsoa XXI, empeior of I'tonie, .iiid Abil-el- 
Kader, 16-402d 

and Kranco-lTussinn War, 10-259 ■, 2 I'ls 

and Italy, 13-3081, 3086 

and Jerpme N Ifoii'iptii to, 19-1915 

and Mexico, 17-4396, 4402 

us king of the Notheil.iiids 14-3547 

builder of Louvro, 31-5535 

incidents in reign of, 9-2290, 10-217( ' 

marriage of, 31-5537 

Wapolsoiuo Vars, and South AmoiuM, 20-5370 
eUects of. 17-4514 
history, 10-2561. 13-3346, 14-3678 
HaCbotoiiirli, 81c John, and Sli Clmidi slo> 
Shovel, 18-1090 
VarelBBl, bulbs, 7-1738, 1862 
■acolssnSi a plant, 30-5230 
Wares fleorge a.)i arctic oxploior, 31-1177, 
6460 

Wamws, in Mammoth Cave, S-1306 
of New York Harbor, 19-0008 
Watsea, a slave, 11-2939-41 
Wacwlial, m.irini> animal, 1-216, 4-1074 
Wasebr. Duttlc of, 7-18.78, igb.i 
Washvlus, capital of Tinm^sie, 33-17C2, j*lb9 
Watsaa, in the Uuhaitia-, 33-iii)45 
Wms wvsc, in C.inadu, 33-5780 
Waatnctloms, lloweis, 1-249, 4-911, 15-3816 
Watal, history m, s-iuo 
Watenss, city of Misbl'ihiiipj, 33-1060 
"Wathaa the Wise," by Leh.>iiif)i, 13-3.101 
Watiok, town founded by ICliot, 33-6115 
Watloa, the scattered, 34-6329 
Wattoa, what it is, 30-5304 
WatloaaUty, change of, 6-1397-98 
Watloaal fisagns, and babehall, 20-7'’17 
Watloaal Vraasooatiaaatal Sailway, construe- 
tlon of, 9-2274 

Watloaal Woaiaa'a SuSrags Association, 

foundation of, 13-3121 
WatloBI, stronge.st and hapiut-'.t, 38-7811 
Watloas, Battls of ths, histoiy ot. 2-360, 9-2280, 
10-2594, 2597; 18-2991, 17-1368 
Watnral gas, occurrence ot, 16-1169. 33-6001 
Watnrs, everything is part of, 13-3232 
poetry of, 9-2237 

Wataz*, Book of: sec Tables of Contents 
Wanoratoo, Greek city, 18-4852 
“ Waaghtlaot Bay of Ky Bife,” 8-2100 
Waakcatls, in "Egyiitlan Pnnce&N” 83-5051 
WaatUos, a fancy IToat, 15-3890 
WaatUBatshlp, 19-6049 31-5616 
WaUTOtb XU,, founded bv Mormons, 7-1811 
Waval OoUairo, at Osborne, earthiiuBke-icsisting 
village. 1^3254 
Wavaroita, battle of, 11-2816 
Wavazlao, naval battle of, 13-3240 
WavacM, Xoacir of: see Henry IV of Pranei 
WaTorrs, gsaaas, Qasoa of, mother ui Jienij r\", 
3-334 

***y^o^ United States laws coni'crning, 

Wavigatoc Xalaads, In Paciac, S-3156 
WavT, American, 8-1400, 1435-36, 9-2378, 

19-3003; 18-4742, 31-6598, 33-6201 
guns of, ^6147 
of Germany, 11-2762, 2764 

pcs** watched by Admiialty, 

14>faca 3674 


Wavy, of rrut,sl% 11-2764 
of ilu.,i.ia, 141-3724, 16-3805 


of Tuikb, 13-3193* 

Wavy Bepartaioat, building of, 7-1692 
iieation of, 8-1426 

Wawab, of Bengal, attacked Calcutta, 7-1718; 
16-1079 

of Carnatic, 7-1718-20 
Naxos, island of. SO-SlbO 

Nosorme, Tho, character In "Tltn Ilur,” £0-5261 
Nasareth, in ‘'Hen Hur," 30-.’i358 
jiilgi images to, 16-3866 

**'* picture of Cromwell and Milton, 

23-6679 

Veals, goha Mason, hymns ot, 0-2015 
Webo, a god, 19-4969-70 
Wsbraska, admitted, 13-3493 
and Aiboi Dav, 17-4469 
I Illy hlsloiy ot, 8-2043; 13-1492 
llciwer of, 88-5816 
(eiiltoiv of, 3-2043 

'“iJJ^O.I^^ n*MIo«.a. 19-4969; 

Webnl», 'e.irth ui.iile from, 13-3284 

m the xkies. 8-221; 8-1968,* 11-2711. 2812-43 
nibula ut Oriun, 8-1968-69, 10-2642 
Neck, .11 tines of, 16-4201 
111 aninulh, 10-2466 
proliet aK<tinst sun, 10-2463 
Neok, B»ak tho Fopo’a, a game, *4-966 
Necker, K., wife of, 18-4730 
Neoklaoe, head, lor doll, 9-2031 
of Egypt, 19-4847, 4849 
of peails, 1-190 

Neotar, tor honev', 11-2860, 2860 
of Mowers, 3-703, 13-3814-16, 16-4135 
Neotaziaes, where from, 3-619 
Needle, hone, of tavu men, 1-206 
lyi) of, 9-2336 
how to uiio, 9-l8<l 

inngnij e, 8-2090, 2107; 17-4182, aO-.1294, 6356: 
31-,i.i2i 

Of gtamo >hone, 13-3115 
weight a'len magnetized, 14-3779 
_ see also CUopatra’s Neeilles, Stylus 
Nesdlebook, butterfly shape, 19-5024 
HeedlewoTk, bag foi, 81-5643 

various kinds of, 1-218. 6-1230. 6-1517 
SI e also Workbdsket, what to do with Bill’s 
NagaUva, in photogiaphi. 1-11 
Negritos, Ilf the I'hilippirii >, 8-2112-’'i2 
Negro, and p.iin, 18-4692 
and piilitiis, 8-2011 
and the ] ilteenth Amendment, 9-2277 
ill 1 lose of (‘i\il 1V,ii. 8-2051-57 
ixhlbits Ilf, 30-5320 
hdii of, 8-1982 
in Mississippi, 33-5960 
m West Indies, 8-1930, SS-6042 
inp]miles of, 13-3051 
right to vote. 13-3193 
dkall or. 10-2169 
viitis given to, 6-1438 
washing the, 18-1867 
‘ee disn Slavery 

Neheml^, Bibliial cb.iracter. 34-6332 

TirSjSl* w ***®*i” by JHiksOii, 8-2100 

Nelsim, Horatio, aiMgi.,in of name, 19-5027 
.inU Tiafalglir, 13-2346; 81-6628 
,it Abiiiikir B.iy, 14-3696 
.U ISattlp of the Nile, 9-2286, 16-4.J04 
at Copenhagen, 14-3766 
iMltleshlp of, 17-4*591 

Column and statue of, 6-1263; 19-5010. 6046 
English admiral, 6-1112, nil; 17.4259 issi 
in Battle of the Riltlc. 7-18^2 ’ 

In the Vio^ry, ll-fiontls. 

™*£i271*' ’>■‘“‘'^*“'<1 to BeimuiM, 

Nsiflon, Canadian city. 33-5782 
SfiK®' of Now Zealand, 6-1490 

Nolspn Blve^ in Canada, 1-230 
25S*’ Caligula's galley under, 30-6189 

LU®e'!?e3^'l9!?505f‘®'^ “Twenty Thousand 

Nsoa, gaseous element, 8-1319; 6-1447 
Nao-uaUlaai, of the brain. 31-6624 
NepA state of India, 7-1 ^20 

plants, 14-3686 
*^^^*473 * Cassiopeia. 

**®^23b? 

NsrbMda Biys^ In India, 8-1632 
Nsrsldsn, and Cassiopeia, 13-3374 
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HcTMiBf a a«a>aod, SO>6186 
arwUna, a maid, 2>332 

ar«ro, emporor of Rome, amuaements of, 12*6098 
and Corinth Cana], ia*3248 
and mushrooms, U*4882 
and the Jews, 84-6334 
character In “ Ben Hur," 80-5261 
Incidents In life of, 8-638: 3-634; 88-5926, 6928 
owned ISpaphrodltua 11-2939 
Verva, emperor of Rome, 8-639 
Vorve-oella, and chloroform, 16-4117 
and vibrations, 19-4870 
of body, 0-1122 
of brain, 14-3689 
of eye, 17-4426, 4427 
• of heart, 83-6108 
Herve-onvrenta, from ear, 10-3918 
speed of, 16-4112; 88-6722 
Heare eadlngTS, of the brain, 14-3686 
Verve-fibres, of the eye, 17-4426, 4427 
Hervea, affected by light, 8-1921 
and feeling, 17-4376 
and Oalen, 18-4628 
and pain, 18-4117 
control muscles, 8-1697 
facial, 0-1285 
forest within us, 14-3695 
of body, 10-2649; 14-3687; 81-5623 
of eye, 13-3386; 18-4261; 17-4425, 4427 
of plants, 5-1284 
of sense. In shin, 8-1984 
of teeth, 8-2079 
of worm, 10-2470 
old name for tendons, 10-2647 
restoring severed, 18-4816 
sensations of, 11-2800 
spinal, 10-2468 
substance of, 10-2464, 2466 
the optic, 17-4425, 4623 
the vaaiis, 83-5993, 6107 
Hesttlags: see illuebirds 
Vestor, (Iroek hero, 1-73 
Veete, eatable. 9-2215-16 
for Kaster esKS, 13-3321 
forsaken by bird, 81-5639 
of American birds, 7-1762 
of ants, 11-296 l'T3 
of birds, 7-fncc 1760. a8-.1745 
of brush-tnrkoy, 8-1366 
of fishes, 10-2(02. 2707, 2709 
of hammerlicad, B-1976 
of spiders, 13-3360 
of wasps, 11-2857, 2859-60 
see also Ants, Ulrds, Ciickoo's-nest, Pishes, 
Wenver-biids 

Vetbevlande, and Charles V, 10-36.'i6, 11-2898 
comprise.^ two countries, 14-3539 
government of, 14-3518 
heroes of the, ao-.'i226 

history of, 4-862; 10-2655; 14-3648; 88-5860 
separatists In, 8-624 
Spain in the, 13-3344 
states-general, 14-3544, 3548 
Vote, for fish, 10-2602; 10-3842, 3860 
Vettie, dead: see Dead-nettle 
Stinging, 10-3893; 17-4356 
stings of a. 3-816; 8-2333 
Vanber, Vran, and Lessing, 13-3394 
VeneUtt^ Swiss town, 18-2992 
Vanobfitel, X>ake, Swiss, 18-2982, 2984 
Hevada, admitted, 13-3493 
flower of, 88-6816 
gems from, 84-6383 

g old In, 10-2678 : 80-6318 
Istory of, 7-1844 
population of, 0-2384 
purchase of, 13-8492 
sliver In, 10-2680 
University of, at Reno, 8-2383 
volcanoes In, 1-13 

Veva Blver, in Russia, 14-3726; 10-3798. 3801 
Hever-Vavez-Oountry, In Queensland, 6-1372 
Vaver-Vaver-ltaBd, In Australia, 84-6382 
In Peter Pan." 11-2888 

Vet^ei lUne, character in " Antlqimry," 7-1670 
Vevtttoi (V.) Dorothy BUmi see Southworth, 
Mrs. Bmma 

Vevnkl Vroepeet, a Petrograd street, 18-8800-01 
Vew Albion, location of, 8-281 
Vew Auatordean, Dutch name for New York, 
8-282 

founding of, 14-8646 
In Knickerbocker dayo^ 88-6881 
_aee also New York 
VomAi see Nlagara-en-tbe-Zjake 


VswM^ governor of, 14-S89t 
Vew Berne, founding of, 8-881 
smlement of, 8-628-29 
Vewherne, town In North Carolina, 88-8888 
Ve^ld. Obanso, plough of, 11-8714^ 

Vswbolt, Venn, poems: see Poetry Inder _ 

Vew BronswlM and the Dominion. 0-1278. >■*< 
description of. 81-6402, 6648, 6646 
productions of. 83-6092, 6094 
province of Canada, 1-224; 8-664, 768; 

14-3732 

railways In, 8-2272 
university In, 81-5408 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Vew BmnewlOk, V. J., college at. 17-4688 
Vew BnuswlolE, Vnlvenl^ of. In Canada, 
81-5407 

Vewbo^:^ Revolutionary army disbanded at. 

Vew Caledonia, barrier-reef of, 8-2408 

isluiid, 6-1493 

Vew Carthage, founded, 8-438 
In Spain, 80-5200 
see also Cartagena 
Veweaetle, and coal, 4-832 
Vewoomb, Professor (Blmoa), comments o£> 
7-1683; 11-2843 

Vewoomen, Thomas, and steam-engine, 3-609; 
10-2488 

Vew England, and cotton, 7-1837 
covered by Icc-sheel, 1-14 
early history of, 8-633; 0-1114 
factories of, 10-2688 
Indians of, 1-21 
lakes of, 1-14 
name of, 8-624 

oppo.sed Mexican tVar, 7-1842 
opiuKsltlon to War of 1812, 6-1398 
political opinions of, 8-2042 
thrciilPiHMl sA'esslon, 8-1387, 1398: 7-18‘,f 
Vew England ConnoU, succeeded I’lymoutu 
(’onipauy, 8-526 

Vew Poreet, in New Hampshire, 8-473, 3-6i>0 
Vew Port, In £s1e of Jersey, 4-1063 
Vewfonadland, and Portugal, 8-282 
and the Dominion, 0-1276 
birds of. 1-54; 7-1646: 88-6762 
cod'flshericH, 10-2602-08 

history of, 1-224; 8-271; 3-653, 657, 5,'(9; 4-854; 
84-6293 

Vewfonadland) kind of dog, 8-506, 608 , 14-3768; 
84-6294 

Vew Pranoe, conquered. 4-900 
councils of, 3-.5fi8 
history of, 3-556, 668, 765 
sec also Canada 
Vew Prance, Bishop of, 3-568 
Vew Ptaaoe, Company of. 3-556 

see also Hundred Associates, company of 
Vewgate Prison, Bllzabetli Fry and, 0-1339 
Vew Olasgow, V. 8., mining town, 81-6644, 6646 
Vew arenada, a viceroyalty, 17-4614 
Uoiith American stale, 18-4603 
Vew anlnea, animals in, 3-804; 4-874, 876 
turds of. 6-1507-08; 7-1754 
Ceiniaiiy in. 11-2771 
island of, 8-1492 

Vew Xampshlve, and Vermont 7-1832 
approvod Constitution, 6-1392 
colony of, 8-533 

cotton manufactures of, 10-2684; 18-4886 
crops of, 9-2384 
cutlery ill, 18-4802 
flower of, 88-5816 
fruit from, 3-651 
gems from, 84-6382 
history of, 4-894 
no state universities, 17-4570 
presidents from, 9-2382 
Vew Haven, college at, 17-4568 
settled, 8-532 

Vew Hebrides Islands, 8-1493 
Vew BoUand, name for Australia, Q-364 
Vew gersey. approved Constitution, 6-1392 
browustone in, 80-5319 
coast sinking, 1-13 
covered by glacier, 1-11 
cutlery in, 18-4802 
flower of, 83-5816 
furs from, 19-.5073 
Indians of, 1-21 
name of, 8-629 
no state university, 17-4670 
oyster beds of, 16-3861 
presidents from, 8-2382 
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Sr«W aettlements In, 8-628-29 

BharkB off coast of, 10-2478 
silk manufacturing, 10-2688 
Hsw JMBS7i OoUsgB of: see Princeton Unlver- 
blty 

STew jBraay Ooloay, early history, 8-633 

8 bw Jeney taai, a shrub, 17-4666 
BWlaBAa Ooiaer, Sag., enchanted thorn of, 
7-1706 

Hew Soaralag, 18-3192; 18-3942 

Vowlya, In Cornwall, 15-3840 

Vewautn, oaroinal Joha Kq hymns of, 8-2013, 

2018 

poems: Bee Poetry Index 
portrait, 8-2013 

Sew Kealoo, admission of. 13-3496 
cUir-dwellers of, 14-3627 
coal in, 10-2080 
flower of, 88-6816 
fruit In. 88-6716 
gems or, 34-6379, 6383 
irrigation In, 81-5116 
new state of, 83-5962 
products o^ 88-6716 
purchase or, 13-3492 
settlements In, 8-276, 628 
stock-raising In, 10-2681 
Sew Orleaae, battle of, 0-1400-01, 18-3010, 
13-3490 

commerce of, 83-6074 
exposition of, 13—1193 
Karragut at, 8-2048, 2051 
history of, 4-900; 7-1836 
mint at, 14-3645 
port of Lioulslnna, 83-5960, fi967 
trade of, 13-3493 

Saw Place, In "Guy Manncrlng,” 6-16J7 
Sewport Sews, shipyiirds at, 33-5968 
Saw Proyldenoa, iHUmd ol, 83-6045 
Saw Qnebac: see I'liKav.i, distiict ol 
Sew Bouei see Constantiiioiile 
Sew Salma, I.inroln In, 3-786 
Saw Sootlaad: see Nova Hootia 
Saw Btberlaa Xslanda, la Arctic, 1B-3R0I 
Sew Sontb Wales, gohl in: see Gold In 
Australia 

history of. 3-362, 365; 8-1368-72 
Sbw apalB, history of, 17-I40U 
SsWBSaperi and burning Are, 18-4113 
ear& newspapers, 8-1391 
made for a cent, 30-5396 
marvel of a, 4-943 
printing, 14-3616 
stamp tax on, 4-995 

SswBp«psr-raok, of folded paper, 18-1S25 
SBWspaper Bow, in New York, 19-6013 
Ssw Bwsdsa, bcltlemcrits of, 8-529 
Sswt, an amphibian, 1-215, 5-1211-1.1, 1330, 
14-3666 

Sew Tsstameat, translated by Tymlale, 16-3939 
Sswtoa, Sir iBsao, and electricity, 8-3162 
and law of aravltation, 8-317, 322; 8-1961. 

1968; 8-2391 
and I>elbnitx. 4-865 
and light, 11-2799; 80-5161 
dlsroveries, 7-1674. 1681-83 
monument In IVestmlnstcr Abbey. 5-1120 
three laws of, 14-3587. 30-5;i'i8 
wrote In Latin, 13-3231 
Sew to wn, now Cambridge, 3-') 13 
Ssw Wsstmiastsr, salmon fisheries nt. 15-39.'i.'> 
Ssw World, and Philip 11, 32-'8.'in 
Ssw Tsar's Day, a holiday. 17-1470 
Ssw Torfc, and Northwest Ter 1 1 lot y, 7-1834 
and Verinoiit, 7-1832 , 

approved Constitution, 6-139‘i 
canals of, 18-4766 
Claims of, 4-895 
coat-of-arms of, 18-5073 
cmllars and cuffs of, 10-2686 
coveAd by tee-sheet, 1-11 
cutlery In, 18-4802 
early traveling In, 18-4766 
fires In. 33-5737-61 
flower of, 33-5816 
fruit In, 8-2386 
furs of. 18-6074 
Indians of, 1-21 
Iron industry In, 33-6688 
name of, 3-629 
no state university, 17-4570 
oil In, 18-4166 
population of, 8-2382 
presidents from, 8-23i ^ 
seat of government, 3-399 


Sew Tork, settlement of, 8-629 
Sunday laws of, 4-964 
timber im 9-2387 

see also Manhattan, New Amsterdam, New 
York City 

Ssw Toxk Bay, and Henry Hudson, 8-281 
Saw Tork Cmy, and Brio Canal, 18-4768 
and Hudson oelebratlon, 8-282 
bridges of, 1-26 
care of Its children, 18-8219 
churches In, 18-6016 
City Hall, ^1392: 18-5006, 6010 
colleges In, 17-4668, 4670 
Custom House, 18-6006 
history of. 8-282; 8-1889, 1892; 7-1888 
islands of. 1-14 
Jews In, 34-8338 
population, 9-2384 
returned tea-ships, 4-998 
safe and sane Fourth, 17-4471 
sky-line. 8-2377 
street In. 8-2381 
tall buildings of, 10-2674 
Verraisano’s statue In, 3-276 
Washington In, 6-1392 
water-supply of, 80-6193 
what one may see in, 18-6006-07 
Saw Tork, OoUsgs of the Olty of, site of, 

4-1002 

Saw Tork Oolony, early history of. 8-633 
Ssw Tork Bysamg Post, and Payne, 18-3050 
edited by Bryant, 6-1612 
Sew Tork Plrs Sspartmsnt, work of, 38-6759 
Ssw Tork Sarbor, flights over, 1-181 
Sew Tork Bsdgsc, and Mra Southworth, 

8-2096 

Saw Tork Pottos Dsparteisat, Aviation Stiu.id. 
31-5191 

Ssw Tork PnbUo Blbrary, description. 13-riOll. 
6016-17 

Ssw Tork Bsvlsw, edited by Bryant, 6-1612 
Ssw Ssaland, animals of. 15-4021: 33-6001 

birds In. 1-63; 4-869; ^1504, 1609-10; 7-1763, 
33-6002 

geysers of, 13-3254 
gold In, 30-5321 

history of, 6-1113, 1120, 16-4080 

Insects of, 13-3302 

map, 8-1485 

no dogs In, 34-6319 

no serpents in. 6-1384 

IHtrUaiiiciit of. 6-1490 

plants of. 7-1763; 16-3889. 3894 

reptiles of. 5-1210 

tea In, 33-5981 

the beautiful dominion, 6-1485 
woni.ati suffraee in, 13-3120 
Ssy (Mtehsl), Warshal, during retreat from 
Moscow, 8-2287 

Sgaml ]5ake, discovered, 3-300 
Slagara, ship, 13-3009-10 
Slagara, town of, 3-758 

Slagura Palls, in America, 1-15, 228. 3-690. 
33-6119-20 
power from, 11-2715 
Slagara-oa-ths-Xiaks, town of, 33-6121 
Slagara PealBsula, in \merica. l-2‘'8 
sec also Canada, railways and can, ,s 
Slagara Blysr, bridges over, 1-26; 16-4130 
In America, 3-690, 759 
Whirlpool of, 18-4811 
StaU. of the Nine Hostages, 81-5662 
Slasl Boy, and Young Turks, 18-3246 
" Stbslnags,” by Hebbel, 13-3399 
Sloaragna, fruit from, 3-660 
history of, 17-4406 

Sloaragna, Isthmus of, proposed canal across, 
81-5594 

Sloaragua, Bake, sharks In, 10-2899 
Sleeolo, Pietro, Florentine sculptor, 6-1172 
Slss. French city, 8-2290, 2422; 18-3086 
StosphoruB, Greek emperor, and Caliph of Bagh¬ 
dad. 16-3860 

Sloholas, 8t, story of. 4-1022, 1029; 8-2184, 2186 
Stoholas I, esar of Russia, 14>8728 v 

SlehOIas XC, czar of Russia, 16-3805 
Slsholas XZX, pope of Rome, and Vatican, 

18-5100 

Sloholas T, pope of Roms, and Vatican, 

18-6100 , . , 
“Sloholas SMUahy,” by Dldkena, 10-2469. 

2869 

Slobells, Arttaav Ball, husband of C. BrontO, 
1 . 0~2828 

Sloholsoa fair Vnmoia), expedition of, 3-669 
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" idtihHbiHUAaM Batunw, 

aasrao5^.i«J 

15 as WK* ^ 

tqore hc^s than so]d« 

JftOiaAfey. itMiUi character in ''Nlcholan Nick 
_ Jb’SZ: 

Xloltehyi Ina.. character in “NKholaa Ni<k- 
leby,'* JO>2«72 

WefelaDVi MaholM, c haractcu in " Nlc holas 
Nltkleby." 10>26«8 

haractcr in “N'trhoUia Nick 

meottBaJ in tobacco, I3>j416 
Wdaroaa aee Tiunctluem, town of 
HlaOar Ktokaabaoh, in i3wltrerlancl, 02-0847 
arunnaa Itlyart conference on, 14-S7J8 
■Iforia, Kishcip t'rowthfi in, 11-291J 
mffar ^yar, m Afm t 8-300, 18-7127 le-t on, 
4307 08 

Mrbt, character in Blue Bird,” 80*'18,8 
rolni ind luniino-Bitv at 15-4 02- 
fla'rhinMr ine''*< tuc s at 21-'>%18 
what It !« I-S7 

molit-ath, effects ot. 7-1S04, 88-78<)4 
sriffiitdcMa, caoe foi 20-'>257 
Xtffht-lMWk, I bird 7-17(il 8- 1 13-7{<(• 

egg of, 7-tUf 17C(r 
Mffnt-lieroa: ‘cee Tforcin 

Iflflitlnrale, rioranoe, anignin ■ r m 19- o " 
woik ol 3 -j 62 5-UlK 14-4720 
ingrhtlnffale, a blid, 8-2106 07 9- I > 1 

egg of, 7-f«c*e 1760 
nect or 88-1)716 
the imptic)!*', 13-I27b 
Klgbtjar, a biicl 7-1777, 1761 9-> 1 
c of 7-f u L 1760 
I^htuare, 1 lusi ot, 11-27 4 
“inghtnare In Btonei'’ see si 1 1 ti e it In 
cltal of 

Nlghtahade, Mtek, 19-4 12 
■Teaitlv 19-1660 

|ii>|s<>iious 1)1 int, 8-1011 18-4-14, 1B-I6il> 
83-6107 

the wiincJ), 17-lli0, 1 rd 
MlfThtahaae-fainUy, ol plmts, 16-U16 
WlnlUita, IbUssiui ixililic il iiccrlv 14- T 1 
injul-iroygoiod, tin it l5-270t, 4H0- 
mie. bitlli ol the 9-22Sb 18-4 04 17-4 hi 
81- > 6-8 

mie Slyer, lol'a il the, ig-U'o 
lishc s cit till 10- IS 4 

in Mine 8-^01 4-1O14 16-4400, 1 tn' i"0() 

19-1060 1061 

iisint. ol the 8-L07h 
St e ii<eci Vssuin I lAtii Pc>pt 
HUe-atar: see Mims 
Nlavbaa-olouda, 14- 4 6 s 2 

iniaroad, r\.et\atlon of 9-3)31 19-I0~0, 406I 

Waa, and magic slinpeis, lO-^eil 
Mnenatk, a plant 13-1761 
Sine Solan, a 1, inie, 8-1 GO) 

Xlne-nlnn, game ut in Itip Van \\ iiiKh ‘ 
18-4782, 4861 

mnatte, in Hebe t st iiial idc 5-1 >00 
Waety-iilna, easiest 'ta\ to inultipiv h\ 3-h.) 
Slaavah, in Assma, 6-127) 13-14c 1 19-1 >6’, 

1061 65, 1067 68 80-7117 
libriiv ot 13-24S0 
xnpiaron in canuiki 33-6120 

slplnniag, Xeaka, es.pioi nion of 3-776 

S lryana, a suite of the sout. 18-1024 
itetln, Mnoann, ehuuotn in l’!,;jp(iin 
IhineeSb 83-7051 

Sltludaln, Bari of, escape of, 9-22S7 
jnttadalo, Badp, aielecl eaeapH, 9-2273 
IH'RatB9i as fertUuiern 16-4114 
in Mouth America, 18-1606, 1608 80-7)66 
necesoaiv to growth, 18-3251, J>)1 
aalto of nitric leicl, 7-1811 
Bttm, foi matches. 9-242S 
111 gunpowder, 8-2244 
»«roi^ callecl a«eite, l»i3762 
food of plants 13-3250, 16-4111, 1144 
gaseous clement, 4-905, 916, 066 5-1346 
m plr. 5-1161, 3-2084, le-isil 
in blood, 6-1480, 1461 
in compounds, 7-1694, 1811 
In glass, 15-2008 
WtrpfM, in gunpowder, 9-8244 
IP IWtoplasm. 8-1107 
Ulmi^wgrliM, for oU-weUs« 16-4167-88 



BoUe* le rot at la My 
BoMeaun, and leouta , 

■oMe9, tb Ueimany, 1^81^ 

eMi»c 

B'oddp. a bird, 9-2386, 1349 ’ 

Bool, BonhoittnMe or Jwhef 
Bogw9. Bawaguia. character in "Nin 
TeHi7 ’ 13-3671 
Bolrtler do viuefoifll, oharadtev iQ “OdUDt 4>t 
Alonle thlstn,' 13-4816 * 

Boiae, clcalens, 10-2472 c ’ 

cUlfeienoe between muatc niuL lA-4tf66 * 
teal ol, 11-2776 ^ 

il 11 itulai sound-wat es, U-438t C 

what It is 4-0 H 

Bolaa, PhlUp, in ' Man Without a dotttttry/' 
81-76] > 

Borne, tBOld at, 8-2148 18-4068, SM-Stlt 

Bon-ooadnotori see Oonductnr, of elaotTihlt)^ 
Bone-no-prattyi see i,ondon-prlde 
Boapareu, a bircl, 8-22 46 
Boon-time, knowing 8-2261 
whv hiittii at 14-7600 
Bora: s^p VSiiting t 

Bordenaklold f^Blle A. B., Baron), Arctic exi 
liliiier. 81-) 1)7-78 
Borfolk, cuunrv ot llngland, 8-466 
Borfolk, nivt-e itcl at, 8-2048 
tuon if Vli,rinii 83-6958 
Boifolk Xaland, 6-1102 

Bormandy, Dukes of. 3-473, 3-790, 602, 68tr •' 
13-3121 

see alsif Willitm 1, the Oontiueror 
Bonuandy, and I’lince William. 10-300f 
flsheiwuman Of, 9-24l<l ^ 

I re rich piiAince 8-(72 3-390; 8-8070 ! 3>>tS83- 
2 4 14- 6')', 26fl 

old sc)na oJ 8-2072 
Boiman-yraneh, lenguage, 8-472 
Bonuane, .it IMtIs ai-Ii)46 , , 

in i<,nJin<l, l-i2? 3-467, 471; 3-680; 4-876 
5-127) 

111 I til/ ia-)07D 2002 
111 TvenliDC,* 7-lb67 

Bonla Oeyeer Baaln, in Yellowstone 1‘arlr. 

3-7K I 

Norsemans sc, Northmen 
North, Bord, uicl \.nier)can colonies, 4-006 
North, foiist-slius ot the. 6-1607 
stoiv ut the 7-101’ 

*iin m the 18-)S7s 

Northallartoa: sic SUindarc), battle cif the 
North America, annnils ul, 1-1 4, 8-408 8-678-79 
()S.-S) 8dS 
ants ol 11-2065 

buds uf 8-1701 64, 7-1761, 8-2740, 88-7763 
enttnn in 19-1S8) 

I iit\ ( xploinlions, 3-657 
tins in ll-.,82r> 

I i vse I s III 13- )274 

histoM It 5-1114-17 18-4077 

in la tion in 81-7416 

line) iiefote the white men came, 1-0 

III jp c)t sui I ic e 1-8 

7,0 thiiiin ind, 14-4671 

ptaiiics ut 18-1120 

serpents ol, 6-1172, 1)86 

stnlui of 18-41)71 

w<t<ls ot 15-4001 

sec elso iinriica Dnited states etc 
“Nortbangw Abbey," bi \veten 10-2622 
North Anna Btyifr, battle of, 8-2063 
North Oapa, cUscovcie ul, 8l-747ii 
scene!V eif, 14-3661 

North OaroUna, and Oonstttntlon, 6-1 to 3 
and lifllitgh, 8-281 
and Tennessee, 7-1834 83-7062 
cottoil-ttiHnuractnres of, 10-2684, 19-4886 
deseriptlim of, 83-7070, 5076 
*arl> hiht(>l> of 8-731, 4lslG02 
Don el of, ^-5816 
gems from, 84-6)70-81 
holi'lavs of, 17-4470 
Indcpcncience of Mecklenburg County, 

4-1000 

Indians ot 1-21 
Begulators ol, 4-008 
secession of 8-2044, 18-0402; 83-6067 
Bee also Roanoke, lost colony of 
Bortb OaroUna, ValTtrat^ tiz; history of. 
17-4568, 83-5866 
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Northcliffa, hovAt fiOP Eliirmswdi-lli. Alfred 
North Dakota, udniilted, 13-3494 
tlouer of, aa-581B 
wheat in, 9-2389 

Horthaaat PaaKtro, oompletcd, ai- 54 fii) 

North Egypt: aue KRypt 
“Nortbam Dlghta,” by I’arkcr, 16-1.327 
Horta Xalaad, luirt of New Zealand, 6-1485, 1488, 
1492 


Northmen, and America, I-IC; 8-271, 273 
arid ClinrlciTiiiRiic, 8 - 20 KK 
In Arcin’, ai— 'il.'iB 
in Fraiicc. a-172, 9-2121 
in Ireland, ai-.7ri52 
liiViisniii.s nf, 3-168, 472; 14-3662 
or Norhcnicii, name of, 14-3652 
>pe ,iN«j Nnitnandy 
North Pole, Ilfo at, ai-.746.‘: 
of Mars, 9-2388 
on niuiin, 7-1766 
radium and, 16-4111 
reached, 9-2352 
Hee alho I’olcn 

North Sea, aiipenrunce of, 1-208 
tlHhliiR 111, 15-3X46-18 
orlKiii of, 14-3651 
North Star: sec role-’-t.ii- 
North Trnro, tuvin on c.iiio ('oil, is-38to 
Northnmherland, histoiy oi, 3-.M)2 
Northumberland Strait, oil Nuvii Kcoti.i, 21-5546 
Northumbria, kniRiloni ol, 3-166, 470, 13-313.1 
North Tlrglula, included Maine, 3-521 
Northweet Company, of I'ni lr.idci.s, 18-is.i3 
Northweat Mounted Police, oi I'annda, I 8 - 11 . 3 -’, 

4623 

Northweat Paaaage, sc.irc-h tor, 2-281-82. 21-5456 
Northweat Tarrltorlea, ol ('anndM, 5-1278, 1281, 

6- 11.51, 1157, 8-1 <t 17-18, 14-3733 
vrodiiClion of, 23-(i0'i3 

Northwaat Tarrltory, of I'm ted 7-1831; 

12-3008 

Northwlch, salt iiiiiic Ml, 15-1017 
Norton, Bon. Mra., pot 111 s. si-o I'oetry Index 
Norway, buds ol. 22-5752 
flshciics ot, 15-3841 
furs ol, 19-5071 
hlstoiv of. 10-2551, 14-3651 
map oi, 14-3662 

lilt siipjioscd to conic from, 3-807 
.shies III, 20-5323 

Norway, Maid of: sn. :t|.ii(i ci .Norway 
Norweglana, in I'.tn.idii, 1-230, 22-5946 
Norwich, 111 Kill’laud, 3-.5X'i 
Noaa, iiir In, 7-1803, 180.5 

hleedliiR rrolii, 13-3110. 19-492!) 
consti’uulioii of, 18-4635 
hairs imsidc of, 8-1983 
upcnlna In face, 8-2077 
sneeze cle.irs. 3-814 
use of, 18-1635 

W’ork of, 7-1618. 31-5623 24-6230 
Noat^a, of crocodile. 5-1 21 I 
of KlrufTe, 4-1015 
of hlmiupotcinius, 14-3600 
use of, 24-6233 
Notebook, of hlstcuy, 21-5523 
Note paper, poiti.iil on. 33-608.5 
Notea, musical. 10-2653. 12-3150; 22-5873 
Ndtre Dame, Cathedral of, 111 T’nris, 8-2068, 

2071; 9-2288, 23'll. 3348. 31-553 4-35 
Ndtre Dame, cluiieh 111 Montreal, 1-226; 

30-52<.i7 

N8tre Dame, In Marseilles, 9-2421 
“Ndtre Dame,” hy IIiiro, 20-5312 
Nottingham, Counteea of, and Mssex, 24-6381 
Nottingham, and Kinir John, 16-4126 
('liiirles 1 at. 4-1031. 7-18S8 
dogs of, 8-.5n8 
PIngllsh town of, 4-1042 
sheriff of. 10-2630 

NottlnghSm Caatle, heroine of, 14-3693 
Nonreddln, and the wonderful Persian, 11-2753 
Nourounnlhar, Prlnoeee, 1u “ Maitie ('nrpet,” 

7- 1711 • 

Nouvella Pranoe, Da: see Canada 

Nova Beotia, and the DomiiiJoii, 5-1270, 1276 
description of, 21-5543 
ftsherius of, 15-3958 
fruit In, 31-554 4 
history of, 16-4323 

maiitlnie pruvlnee, 1-223; 8-271; 3-558, 756; 

4-893, 89.'>. 8-1157. 14-3732 
productions of, 33-6092, 6094 
railways In. 9-2273 
Bce also Acadia, Canada 


Nova Scotia, Order of Baroneta of, 3-558 
Noyaya Bemlya, Arctic Archliicliigo, 21-5456 
November, meteoric showers In, 7-1882; 
10-2616-46 
n.ime of, 17-4636 
the Klfth of, 4-1036, 7-1807 
see also Piiwhes, iliiy 

Novgorod, Uushiiin town, 14-3722, 3726, 15-380 
“Novum Organnm," by Uueoii, 21-648!) 

Noyes, Alfred, Knglish writer, 23-6040 
Noyou, lirave Kreneh maid of, 10-2666 
Nubbles, Chrlstophsr, character in “ Old 
Curiosity Hhop,” 11-2773 
Nubia, country in Africa, 16-4306 
Nnoltns, of a comet, 10-2511 
of calls: see Nerves 
of life, 5-1121 
of wiiter-diops, 7-1656 
Nuggets, of gold, 20-5319, 5323 
NnlUfloatlon, and South ('aroliiia, 13-3491 
history of, 10-244)1 
ol laws, 7-1840 

Nnmbsrs, adding, 7-1726, 8-19 47 
assiiciiilion nl, 19-1998 
giu’hsed by Carils. 23-57.18 
how divided, 13-3J7X, 3467 
how to take one Iroiii another. 9-2230 
millllplylllK, 9-2371. 10-269.!, 11.2»23. 19-.316 
luiines of the, 6-1467 
on motor-cars, 6-1590 
.siibtiuutmg several at oiici*. 13-3332 
Numerals, I-tomiin, 6-15 17, 13-:{I67 
Nnmmnlites, maiine niiinial.s, 9-2106 
Nun, b1ack-licade<l, .1 lord, 7-1764 
pigeon, 9-2219 

Nnns, and nia.ssjicrc of Huguonot*', 8-2075 
Ileilinidliic, 9-2 11') 
cliarncter m “ T.ible T{oo)id,” 4-XS6 
ill J’liigliiiid, 2-166, 4-h,'iS 
Hun’s Island, In St l..iwi'ciicc, 23-61.11 
Nhrembarg, •leimaii city, 1O-25G0, ll-J76'i 
Nurse, foi I'. iiircii. 12-1220 
of isolt, 13 328.1 
Shakesiieariun ili-iractcr, 2-148 
tr.imed, 3-570 

Nursery, games to he played in. 10-2.5'IO 
Nueebacb, (lerm.in vill.ige, 11-2765 
Nuthatch, bliil, 9-2312, 2221, 12-.!I55 
Nutria, a fur, 19-.MI7.' 

Nuts, liiiiiimi’, 22-5!)’.. 

Loiuuimg tiiiU \Mlli, 32-.5T10 
ot ni.trzi]>Hn, 14-35 ,2 
shell.s lor boat'-, 15-3901 
u lieiicc tlicj come, 8-1'197 
Nyanza, nie.imiig nl, le-l.ior, 

Nyassa, Bake, in Afrh’.i. I 6 -I.I 0 X 
Nydla, pictni’c ul. 16-1252 


O 


Oahu, island of, 8-2148 
Oak, 'larlyle’s comment on, ll-29tl 
European, 13-3257 
i.s not elastic, 4-921 
.Tiipiter’s tree, 18-1866 
King C}i:.rJe.s', 4-1039 
leaves foi designs, 13-33X1 
live, 31-5 432 
part not alive, 5-1195 
sacicd, 10-25 19, 15-4031-32 
seeds of. 15-3896 
talking, 1-203 

the tree, 11-2878; 14-3524, 3733; 19-5034; 

SO-.5352 

vailouH kinds of, 20-5340 
white, 21-5138 

Oak-apples, cause of. 10-2175 
Oak-gaUs, for ink, 13-3481 
Oak-woods, llowers in, 16-4015 
Oars, living; see Cilia 

Oasss, of the desert, 12-3144; 16-3862; 16-4298; 

23-6105. 6185 
Oatcakes, Scotch, 5-1132 
Oat-grass, a plant, 6-1312 
Oath, Iiippocratean, 18-4628 
In the tennis court, 16-4103 
of Ituetll. 13-298.1, 2988 
Oats, are cereals, 8-2085 

as food. B-1132; 11-2947, 2950 
false. 13-3056 
In Sweden, 14-3660 
Latin word for, 19-4950 
production of, 9-2386 
sowing wild, 83-6994 
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Oats, wllil, 13-30ri7 

OtMiTMb* a hippopotamus, 4>1014 

OheUak, at bounJury of Hussia, 15>87&> 

In ParlH, 81.6538 
■ >f K^ypt. 18-4848 
iiC Lionaon, 18-5A41 

of New York City, 1-26; 18-4848; 19-6018, 

5039 

of Shalmanesei* IT. 19-4964 
•see also Cleoimtra s Neeillc 
Ober-Alp, pass in Hwitzerlanii, 38-5847 
OberlasS, tlie [terncse, 83-6841-42. 6846 
ObetOB, kinR of the fairies, 8-327 
Obi Blvar, in Siberia, lS-3804 
Ob]«)t, ami KUbJoet, 9-2227 
falling turns round, 10-2474 
' game of. 10-2591 

Oboe, musical instrument, 8-2105 
O’Bnaa, Oeleeta, character Jn “ I'eter Simple," 
8-2028 

O’Brlaa, Oeaaral, character In “ Peter Simple,” 
8-2028 

O'Brlan, Belly, portrait by Sir J. Reynolds, 
3-76,5 

O’Brtaa, Terence, character In “ I’eter Simple," 
8-2028 

Obeanratlon blve, fur bee'-, 11-2855 
Observatoriae, ii'.lronoiiiu.il, 10-2640 
Mtes of, 14-3780 

Stonehenge, sn ob.sert .itory, 8-1960 
ObaMliUB, elassy rocks, 3-581, 13-3251 
Obaldlan Cliff, in Yellowstone I’lirk, 3-583 
Obetaole race, on the Kourtli, 17-1471 
Obatlnate, ch.ii Meter in " J'llgriiu’ti I’roeress,” 
5-112.5-26 

Oca, n loot, 18-1608 

Occaaloa, cliuiaiter in " K.ierie (jucene,” 3-699 
Oooapationa, l>Uii<]-al1ev, 83-6J17 
Ocean, ))Iim1s of, 7-1639 
currents of. 16-IJ.32 
BTe.il massivt iil waier, 18-3033 
sourte of w.ilir in, 13-350.5 
Oceania, isiainls of, 6 - 118 ), 1191-03 
Oeeanna, l‘uri(aii cliil<l, 4-'l.’i9 
Ocelli, r.f pbirits, 11-2 70'I 
Ochiltree, Edle, • h.iroctin’ in “Antniuai> 

7- 1663, 1668 

Ochtman, Beonard, Aineiieaii lailnler, 18-1258 
O’Connell, Daniel, .in<l Ireland, 81-5588 
O’Connor, Boderick, king ot Ireland. 81-55.51 
Octave, .1 musical, 19-4901 
Octavla, wife ol :M.Mrlv .Vntony, 83-5788 
Octavlan: eee Augustus Caesar 
Octavius: see .tugusliis Caesar 
October, hirllistiiiie foi, 84-6377-78 
II,mil- of, 17-(5'ifi-37 
Octopnesa, si .i-monsii i s, 10-2483-86 
Octroi, ol I’.'iis. 81-5.737 
Ode, ex.iimile ol, 8-178 

" Ode on the Morning of Chrlet’s Bativity,’’ hy 

M.lton, 8a-.76Tl 

Oder, luir in I'liimpe, 11-2761, 2766 
Odasaa, Kussian port, 14-3 728-29; 16-38 I2 
“Ode to the West Wind,’’ by .Shelley, 83-6036 
Odin, Noi.se god, 10-2549; 14-3653 
sec also Wodin 

Odyaeane, Creek hero, 16-1280; 80-5200 
see also Pljsses 

“Odyeeey.’’ by Homei, 1-71, 80-5200, .'>:i07 
tl'iinslnted by J’ope, 83-6031 
OBdipna. and the Sphinx, 11-2752 
(Bil de Boenf, Salle d', in Versailles, 9-2279, 
81-5537 

Oereted (BiaBa ChrUtlan), Ilnnish scientist. 

8- 2167. 17-4111-12 

Offenbach (Taottnee), composer, 24-6336 
Offero: see Christopher, St. 

Ogdenebnrg, toi^n of, 83-6123 

Ogilvla, wiU B.l poems, see I’oetry Index 

Ogle^o^c, Oanaral Jamce, and Ceorgi.i, 

Ogre, and Jaek of the l-ietin-stalk, 18-3207 
OMSara, Theodorai poems: sec Poetry Index 
O’Hlgnna, Bernardo, of Oblle. 80-5364, 6367 
revotutionlst, 17-1514 
Ohio, cutlery in, 18-1802 
eggs In. 10-2678 
flower of. 38-5816 

furs of. 19-5074 • 

history of, 0-1899, 7-1834; 13-8490 
iron Industry nf, 89-6688 
petroleum in. 10-2680; 10-4106 
presidents from, 9-2380, 2382 
sheep in, 10-2678 
Ohio Company, formed, 4-896 


Ohio aivor. In America, 1-14; 83-4072 
Ohio ▼alloy, claims t<x 3-669, 780; 4>89S 

Bever l U n Mo n Wn,” eongi 

“ Ohi Bnaanna,” by Koeter, 13-S061 
Ohtbero, exploration of. 31-6466 
Olea qnl gardalont Xome, 19-8881 

OU, and water, 1-48; 14.368S; 16-8811 
burning of, 13-3384; 19-6025 
eleaiuMl by soap, 9-2261 
lod-liver, 10-2602; 94-6294 
fixed and volatile oils, 1-44: 11-8804 
tor burns and scalds, 19-6088 
lor fuel. 10-2498 
tor musiiultoe.s, 91-5598 
for wounds, 18-4630 
irom cottun-secd, 8-2380; 18-4886 
from crabs, 10-2614 
from nuts, 8-1997-98 
from .sharks, 10-2477, 2480 
gives smooth surface, 18-3147 
in milk, 80-5177 
in Morocco, 16-4301 
in Rumania, 13-3240 
in Venezuela, 18-4604 
linseed, 9-2386 
lessens friction. 18-1695 
manufactured In Prance, 8-2422 
of sea-aninmis, 4-li)70-71, 1076 
of sea-birds, 0-1509-10; 7-1646 
on feathers, 11-2736 
refining crude, 16-1170 
smells of oils, 18-4636 
smooths rough water, 10-2537; 10-6022 
use of, by birds, 1-165; 6-1603: 7*1640 
used for flower perfume, 8-1616 
used in lamps, 3-699 
whence comes it? 18-3230 
see also l'''at 

Oil-iiaek, for hiirometer, 18-2993 
Oll-glande, of bmls: see Oil, on featoem 
OU-lamp, use of, 3-662-66, 668-69 
Oil-pit, for gun, 83-6162 _ . 

OU-reflnery, in San Kranclsco, 10-267? 

OU-welle, and derricks, 3-660; 16*4170 
of Maku, 14-3726; 18-3804 
story of, 16-4166 

Otatmemtz, of spermaceti, 4-1069, 1071 
OJlbwayn, Indian tribe, 11-2786 
Okapi, an animn), 4-1015-16; 80-6830; 83-59'JM, 
nniin 

Oklahoma, admitted, 13-3495 
liird.s of. 9-2314 

flower of, 38-5816 _ _ 

history of, 7-1838, 1840; 13*9404; a3-59.'i7. 3962 

Indians of, 1-21 

oil In. 10-2680; 10-4166 

slate of, 38-571.1 _ 

Oklahoma City, cnidtal of Oklahoma, 88-571,1. 
83-5962 

Olaf, St., Obif II of Norway. 14-36,14, 3682 

Olaf, erown-pnnee of Sweden, 14-3668 

Olaf, of Orchard Farm, 88-5907 

Olaf I, king of Norway. 14-3664 

Olaf II, king of Norway see Olaf. St. 

Old ago poBZiona, In New Zealand, 6-1490 
“ Old Blaok Too,’’ by l-'nster, 18-3061 
"Old Boy:’’ see I.ao-Tsze 
Old Brnton Ohnroh, in Wllltainsburg, 6-1396 
Oldbnok, Jonathan, character in "Antiquary,'* 
7-1667 

Old BaUien; see Renton, Thomas H. 

“ Old Oboater,” in All’s. Deland's storleB, 9-2102 
"Old Cnriozity Shop,’’ by Dickens, 10-2469; 

11*2 7 Ttt 

“ Old-Dog Tray,” by Foster, 19-3051 
Olden, Bake. In Norway, 14-3669 
“ Old Faithnil,” a geyser, 3-582, 587 
“Old-Faahionea OIrl,” by Alcott, 8-2099 
Old Fatbor Tiber, statue. 81-6539 
Old-fieia larki see Meadow-lark 
"Old Folka at Moma,” by I'ostcr, 18-3061 
Old Qloryi sec America, and United States, 
ilsg of 

Old Olory Driven see Driver. Captain Stephen 
“ Old Biokoryi ” see Jackson, Andrew 
“Old Zronaidea,” by Holmes, 18-3007-08 
"Old Bondon,” drawings of, 81-6630 
Old Wan, a rock, 8-1311 , ^ 

" Old Man Bloqnenti ” see Adams, John Q. 

“Old Mortaliw,” character in "Old Mortality,’’ 
7-1773: 18-4942 _ „ 

" Old Mortality,” by Soott, 9*1407; 7*1776 
" Old Basaan.’* college song, M*|A64 
Old Borth aknrah, in Boston, 99-6390 
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"40* OakM SsolMt.’' by Woodworth. 

MdVm* Onoforti bealth resort, 

OU flobth Iteorohi and Boston, ao«S8»U 
Old Toataaaat, words in, 9-2351 
<HA Toot Vaabody, a bird, 13-8460 
‘'Oldtows Volta," by Stowe, 9-2036 
"OBjlWlo Vad,” by Koster, 19-3061 
OU wotnaa, picture, to Itembraiidt, 17-4505 
*‘,OM Wonaa Xoaaaa Xla ta a Blaafeat,” a dance, 
XMsns 

Old World, miip of forests nnd deserts, 19-3128 
Olaoaiarganaa, as food. 11-2820 
Olya, Qnaaa, aud Cliribtlanity in Russia, 14-3722 
Olinuit, Baal, character In "old Mortality," 

7- J77!> 

OUphaat, Kra. (Bbuwarat o. W.), lOiiKlish 
aiilhor, 10-2621.^627 
.OUra, a color, 10-26U6 
PllTar, Shakespeurldn cliarncler. 3-637 
"CniYoe Twlat," by nii-kens, 10-2150, 2663 
OUTaa, fruit, 29-5718 
in Irrancc, 9-2422 
oil of, S-11S2; 19-31)86, 13-3240 
IPallus’ tree, 18-4866 
where arowii. 3-650 
OllTaa, asooat of, cbiiich on, ao-5.‘l8l 
pilTla, Ooaatana, Shskespearmu ehuraeti i 3-4"i.', 
OUay, iTailoa, cluiractoi- in " Oiipt.iiiis t’ouia- 
seous," 90-.53T6 
plytoatai see DaunliniiiN 
piya^, mines of, 90-5202, 6206 

, home of the Rods, 1S-.‘I374 
,, Oodfray, character in “ Clint i*s 
^ -^falley,” ia-2!<7r. 

PHUlay Oaatla, in ‘•Charles o'Miiliev," 12-2976 

Ouax, a caliph, 15-3858, 16-4402 

pBUlbaa, early, 93-60.53, 6055 

Oxnah, Siberian town. 16-3804 

Bna l daa , Indian tribe, 1-21, 3-556 

"Ou Bwaatly 48olaiiu Tboaalit,” t>^ C.irv. 

8- 2096 

Onlojia, cultivation of. 19-39!),,, 15-1968 
make eyes water, 8-2009 
sugar In, 3-701 
Onoadaoaa, Indian tribe, 1-21 
“Ob aoUtnda,'' by Pope. 93-6030 
Ontario, ciinaiH m, 9-2278 
Coat-of-arins of. 19-5072 
education in. 5-1274, 91-5101-02 
forest of. 14-8733 
population of, 14-3731 
productions of, 93-6092 

province of, 1-226, 3-756, 7.')8, S-12r(), J.'iii. 

^ 1281; 6-1464. 
tJnfversity of, 81-5102 
woman-suffrage in, 0-1 r>l 
aaa also Canada, canuN in 
OBttalO aUills see Queen’r UniirrMty 
Omtarlo, Baka, attack of. 4-896 
Champlain on. 3-556 
tn America, 1-14. 93-6123 
settlers about, 3-768 
OatBBaboa Blvar, m Canada, l-f'SS 
OnyS, precious slniie, 24-6377 
O^ta, kind of limestone, 90-6349 
Opoolty, of objects, 10-2651 
Opali gem. 94-6378, 6382-83 
Opavia, TneantiiR of. 6-1284 
“Opaa Thy Battioa," by Ko--trr, l9-;i<)5l 
Oparator, telephone, 9-337-3') 

telegraph: see Telegrtim, liow wc s( iid i 
Oyhalla, Rhakespearian hcruliie, 9-119, 

17-4479-80, 91-5.589 
pptniB, and T>e Cluincey, 19-1732 
effects of. 7-1652. 13-3310 
habit of, 90-5291 
increasitiK dose of. 13-3417 
OpOlte, city of Portugal, 13-3313, 3.317 
'•^'MtlBt, an animal, 4-R77-7H, 19-5073, 21-5661 
■muB-BiOBaa, an animal, 3-804 
ealbbm, of Murs, 9-2301 
os. roathemallcal, 90-5246 

_atia, fruit of, 14-3.664 

tfoehe, a weed, 90-5212-13 
maola. o/Delphl. 9-486; 3-562 
QroMe, Viteoe oft see Willlnni the Piienl, 
^willtam ni, king of rciiBlmid 
Orawra (iniUitsa). Vrlaoe of. husband uf 
Mary, daughter of Charles 1. 4-1038 
“ VrtaMess of. and Ortzel Hume, 91-5628 
a color, 10-2696: 17-4621 
... blossom, a state flower, 99-5815 
-.-Jc acid In. 18-4816 
curldua ways of peeling, 89-6730 
drawhicr or painting an, 1-247 


DmuM*, from'Florlite, 98-5«<f 
ta^ltat of. 3-460^; Sm«« 4 
in Fraince, ^24^ • 

in Porto itlco, ^2154 ’ 

production of, in United States. 9»28>4 
scales of trees, 13-8ie2 
skins for boat, 1^3900 
sugar In, 3-704 
Orange Vree Btat*. 6-1120 
Orange-groye, in arid regions, 9-2279 
In California, 10-2487 
Oranges and Benoas. a game, 20-5318 
Oraaga-tlp. a butterfly, 18-3011 
Onuig-iitl^ man-llke ape. 3-425, 627-28; 

18-3131 

Oratlona, Pblllppic. 5-1824 
Orbit, meaning of, 6-1592 
Orb-weayersi see Spiders 
Orofaard-gntsB, grown for hay, 5-1348; 9-2384 
Orehard Xonse, in Concord, 8-2099 
Orehard-orlole, a bird, 13-3465. 3459 
Oirohestra, sound-waves, 19*4870 
Orehld-lnaeot, mimicry of, 13-3447, 2450 
Orohlds, American, 11-2886 
bird's nest, 16-3892 
lirltish, 17-4174 
of Canada, 18-3063 
purpU'-fringed, 18-3063 
showy. 18-3065 
vaiieties of, 19-3066 
Orehls, varletie.s of. 17-4171, 4477-79 
OroUa-faniUy, of plants, 18-1136 
Order, Oorlathlaat of arcliitecluie, 19-5iii<)-it, 
5043 

Orders-ln-Connoll, of England, 3-753, 5-127H 
Oregon, admitted. 13-:it!)2 
bloodstones from, 94-6380 
flower of, 99-5816 
fruit in. 3-649, 661: 99-5714 
history nf, 6-1397; 7-1812, 1848 
llghtlioii 'C on cOrtsl, 3-749 
snlnioii •), 15-38,>0 
volcano! in, 1-13 
wheat III 6-1130 

Oregon, tlnited States steamship, 81-'i.'i93 
Oregon Question, history of, 10-2i.iK, 2i>i, 
13 - 3^1 

O'Bellly, gohn Boyle, poems, see Poeiiv imli \ 
Ore Xountalnsi in Europe. 10-2594; 11-2766, ‘,'74>'i 
Orenburg, Slberlai' town. 15-,I8()5 
Orestes, and I'lladcs. 91-5567 
Organ, and St. Ceeill.i, 4-1030 
Riven hv Handel. 13-3286 
preleiled l>,V 13-;i28G 

hoiiiid III the, 13-3150 
Organs, luminous, 1-16.7 , 

Orgoglio, chanicler in " IfaiTie *Jneeiie " 3-6')'' 
Orient, a ship. 14-3695 
Orient Bzpreee, of Europe 13-3211 
"Origin of Speclee,” hook by Darwin, 4-3lO )ir. 
Orinoco Biyer, in South America, 4-8t>7, i8-it>(>' 
31-5412-13 

Oriole, a bird. 13-3453, 3456 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
neht of, 93-57.71 

Orion, a constellation. 3-1968-09 10-,'642, 2615 
11-2K42, 2847 
legend of, 13-3373-74 
Oruta^, battle of. 4-10*'i; 7-1658, 

OrlqiayB, history of. 2-472 

OrlMido, Shakespearian character, 3-6,i7, 81—7.7S3 
OrUans, French city, 1-130; 9-2123 
Orleans, Xsle d’, in St. Uawrence, 3-.751, 6.79, 
93-6124 

« Ormond," by Edgewortli. 10-262 1 
Ormus, Portuguese settlement, 15-3862, 3932 
Ormned, a Persian god, 13-3028, 30-5116 
Ornaments, copper, 1-1T 
of shell, 1-20 

Ornlttmd^ehus, the duck-bill platypus, 

see also Duck-bill 
Orodes. Parthian hero, 90-5161 
OTtoane, avenged his wife, 91-5654 
Orpheus, myth painted. 7-1688 
Orpine, a plant, 30-6229 
see aI.<H> 8edum 

Or^ne famltf, of plants, 18-4758 
.Orpingtons, kind of hens, 18-4712 
Orris-root, for perfumes, 00-5230 
Orslno, Shakespearian character, 8-445 
Orsoya. town, al-6668 ^ , 

Ortbopcata, an order of ihsects. 18-3198 

OrtoWB, a bird, 8-2111 

Ovtrud, character In " Zsiheagrli]," 9X-554f 
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omato. Fra Aagellco works at, M>403« 
OaMtUatei^ hero of “ Kob ^Roy,” 

Oeborn, Oaptala, character in “Uaaterman 
Ready,’'^8-2026 
Oabenai vUIaae at, 13>2264 
Ouraoda XaU,ln Toronto, l-22» 

OfhavffluaBBy, Aztbari poems, see Fuetry 
Index 

Oalan. a kind of willow, 1-96 
OalaSi Sir Wlillami professor at McUill, ai-54U3 
OBla> Notweffian town, 14-3662 
Oaauui see Turks, Ottoman 
OatpanJl, or Ottoman Turks: see Turks, Otto¬ 
man 

L Oamlnm, rare metal, aa-5B94 
Omoad, Norman noble, BO-S383 
Oapxar, a bird, 7-1892, 1897, ia-3163; 99-5753 
OmoU, Xaraala, married Margaret Fuller, 
8*2096 

S ataad, city of nelelum, 14-3538-39 
atirtoh, a bird, 8-1604-06 
Oatrowalqrt Alexander, Russian writer, 90-5314 
OBWagO, capture of, 3-66^ 18-4766 
Oturo. province of New Zealand, 0-1 (90 
" OtLallo,” by Shakespeare, 9-443; 91-638,')-: 
Othec-and-of^irowliere, In '‘Water Babies,” 
XS*3638 

Othama, a caliph, 15-3868, 8863 
Otho, Claimed Roman empire, 9-639 
Olla, Sniska 0., and elevator, 11-2716 
Otla, Jamae, grave of, M-6809 
Oteege SaU , home of Cooper, 6-1611 
Ottawa, capital of Canada. 1-226, 5-1278, 1280, 
5-1463: 8-2272 

Library of I*nr]lament, 8-1168; 16-41.31 
Parliament Buildings of, 1-226; 0-H.-»3; 9-2272 
see also Canada, railways and eanals 
Ottawa Xlvsr. explored, 3-656 
In Canada, 1-228 
logs In, 16-4131 

Ottawae, Indian tribe, 1-21, 11-278,') 

Otter, an aninml, 1-160; 3-678; lO-ioTl, 81-r,'iT(, 
6664 

Otto, the Great, 11-2896 

Otto Z, the Great, Holy Roman Kinperur, 

11-2766 

Ottokar, king of Bohemia, 11-2896 
Ottomana: see Turks, Ottoman 
Ottmba, battle of, 17-4396 
Oudanarda, battle of, 10-2560 
Onlton, fox-farms of, 19-5078 
Oaaoa, unit of wc^ht, 14-3673 
Our Aady of the anowa: see Canada 
"Our Xntnal Friend," by Dickens, 10-2462 
onr Wlllaga,” by Mitford, 10-2623 
Outflald, In baseball, 90-5247 
Ontnun (Sir danMO), relieved Lucknow, 

7-1720 

Otrary, of flower, 16-4135 
Oyen-ol3rd, a bird, 13-3464 
of South America, 99-5762 
Orana, old-fashioned, 5-1131 
see also Jack, house of 
Orar-tonaa, of music, 18-4908 
of voice, 16-4096 * 

Orlpoattor, of Insects, 13-3300 
Owen, character In "Rob Roy,” 6-162,'; 

Owan, Btr Xlahard, English scientist, 9-314, 
4-865, 868; 10-2484 

Owen Oonnd, Canadian port, 91-3611. 93-61.*i‘ 
OwL a bird, 3-805, 809; 7-1893, 1901-02; 0-2.142, 
19-3163 

choosing a king, 9-2404 
comes out only at night, 7-1885 
egg made Into, 13-3324 
egg of. 7-face 1756 
made from circles, 6-1607 
sacrlflces to, 10-2579 
see also Bam-owl, Eagle-owl, etc 
Owl-motlu, Insects, 19-3020 
Owl-parrot I see Kakiuio 
Owl-pigeon, bird, 9-2217 
Ox-boti see Warble-fly 
Oxen, digestive organs of, 13-3274 
In agriculture, 90-6363 
of Oeryon, 13-3374 
shadow-picture of ox, 90-5363 
skins for leather, 11-2884 
see also Cattle, Musk-ox 
Oxanham, Captain John, character in "West¬ 
ward HoT” 14-3718- 
Oxaga, flowers of, 15-4016 
OXf^^ ^«n of, in "Anne of Gclerstoln,” 


Oxford. Sttgland, history of, 4-1033 
^ printing at. 14-3612 
Oimatton, effects of, 18-8238 
of apple, 98-5723 
poisons that effect, 18-4691 
It means, 8-1245 
Oxtdaa, gases, 5-1314 
ol elementj, 80-6396 
result of burning, 18-4874 
Oxley, Uautannat, explored Australia. 8-366 
Oxna River I see Amu Darla 
Oxygen, affects rock. 10-2864 
and blood, 3-814; 7-1617, 164»; 16-4201, 
19-5020 

.ind body, 6-1429, 11-2727 

and breath. 7-1803; 88-6892; 84-6206. 6208-10 

and Ifuling clothes, 19-3228 

and fore.st, 19-;il27 

and matter, 90-5195 

and plants, 1-243; 9-283; 5-1282, 1340; 6-1117; 
19-5020 

breathed by sponges. 16-4266 

eftect of pure, 16-4114 

ixbaustion or, 99-5890 

for magic lantern, 14-37T5 

gaseoiii, element, 5-L213-1.''). 1214, 1216 

in ncids, 7-1814 

In an. 4-9.')6-5T, S-1160-6J. 8-2034, 10-4311, 
17-4 ISO 

In alcohol, 33-.)S!l2 
In Caibo-hydiati s, 7 -J 890 

in combustion oi burning, 3-8o*), 4-918, 7-1879, 
10-2.':38, 13-:i382-si. 14-3681, 3776, 10-4110, 
19-5024, 80-5168 
in compoumW, 7-lb'J2 
in gns-making, 9-118 
In Kinss, l6-.(9n8 
In gunpowder, 9-2211 
in Inemoglobln, 6-1430, 1431, J161 
In protoplasm, 5-11 IT 
in (imcklinK, 17-43tl 
in locks, 17-1583 

In sund, 80-5396 

In htars, B-lOOi 

In sugar, 3-704, 13-3387; 33-.'>992 

in sun, 13-3388, 3607; X9-B026 

In water, 9-378. 3-571; 4-967, 1031. 6-1189; 
7-1791. 9-2250; 19-3126, 13-3338, 3505; 

16-tOOO, 16-4232; 94-6309 
lacking for earth's lire, 13-3S0T 
puriAer, 8-2116 
rusts non, 7-1792; 18-3227 
apt elite gravity of. 15-3828 
used by lish, 4-957, 7-1729, 1886: 9-2110: 

10-2171, 14-3666, 3781. 15-4000, 16-4272 
weight of, 4-916 

Oystcr-catchar, a bird, 8-1978-79; 9-2311 
Oyster-crab: see <'rab 
Oyster-mnahroeia, IS-face 4882 
Oyatsr-plaatB, cultivation of, 19-2996. 3217 
Oysters, and i)earlH, 1-189, 94-6380 
beds ot, 16-3851 
destros'Pd by starflsh, 9-2112 
tarins of, 15-3853-54 
Ilf t’an,iil.i, 16-3956-.57 
of the T'nlltd Klnte^ 10-2678 
o\ ster and the lawyer, 19-4994 
sheU-lisb, 3-671-72, 10-2463, 2611, 2616-17; 
15-38(1. 38(3 
Osons, m air, 7-1877 


Vm and Q’S, mind youi, 13-3432 
PoohaenU, Inca. 17-4508 
Facheoas, I’eruvian communities, 17-4508 
FaMfle, ship, 8-2025 
Faolllo Coast, claim to land on, 6-1397 
Faaifle ZBlasda, animals of, 3-802 
exhibit of, 80-5332 
fruit from, 3-650 
history of, 19-3032-35 
Faalllo Oosax, animals In, 4-1075-76 
cables under, 18-1697 
depth of, 90-6176 
discovery of, 9-274 
Drake and, 8-280 
floor of the, 6-1492 
named, 1-66 
salmon of the, 10-2703 
Faokavd (Alphsxs 8.), comment on Ungaia, 
8-1916 

Faek-anastliig, in story of Mowgil, 81-5168 
Faaka, dogs hunt tn, 84-6319 
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VMktbmdi and electricity, ••2168 
Pad, for bleeding, lA-4616 
Paddles, Indian, 30-5840 
of whale, d-1074 

Paddls-wbeeln, for Mlssleaippl, 33-6073 
on early boats, 10-2486, 2488-89, 2491 
PaderewaU, and “ Yankee Doodle,’' 13-3062 
Padua, lines In, s-iies 

Padna^Vatvorslty of, medical school, 18-4630 
PaeSj^oad^Jiiitoiilo, president of Venesuela, 

Pape, Oharlea O,, and sound waves, 3-336; 
17-4446 

Paf^6AoinaB Holsoa, American author. 

Pagoda, of Banakok, 13-3022 
Pai«-Pago, harhor of, 8-2156 
Paidela, Greek word, 3-815 
Pall, of water. 16-1020; 33-5737 
Pain, cause of, 13-3146 

curing by dry-cupping, 6-1589 
feeling, 15-3910; 16-1117; 18-4692 
sense of, 8-1984 
unconsciousness nf, 33-5802 
Paint, from coal-tar, 3-416 
how to remove, 8-488 
tax on, 4-996 
to clean, 17-1191 

Painted Desert, of Arizona, 14-3625 
Painted-lady, a biitterlly, 13-3U11, 3020 
Painters, modern ATnerIcaii, 18-4247 
of the TInilod .Statrs, 16-1216 
twelve great, 3-761 
Painting, In distemptr, 5-1176 
In oil, B-1176 
lesson on, 1-267 
with stencils, 1-107 
see also Dmwing 

Paint-pots, In Yellowstone Paik, 3-581 
Paksnnam, Sir Edward, at Nen Orleans, 
6-1400-01 

Palaos, Assyrian, 19-4969, 1966 
Azure, In “Blue Bird,’’ 33-6810 
Beautiful, in “ J’llgrlm's Progress,” 6-1128, 
1181 

pala d'Oro, of Bt Mark's, 6-1168 
Patel see Hcalcs, ni’ rrass 
Pateomaatodon, a fossil, 14-3667 
Pateontology, study of fossils, 4-866 
Palafox, Don Josd, Bp.nusli | oininander. S-IO'iS 
Palais ds Justice, in Brussel 14-3038 
In Paris, 81-5336 

Palais Boyal, In Pails, 9-2291, 31-5538 
Palamldss, Sir, a Saracen, 13-3282 
Palanioa, In “Canterbury Tales,” 8-197 
Palate, soft, 8-2174, 18-1637, 34-6366 
Palatlaate, Klector of, li-''90i 
history of, 10-26,'>H-,''>9 
Palatine Kill, in Rome, 30-6272, 83-5924 
Palermo, Italiun city, 13-3086 
Palsstlne, and Abraham, 15-3836 
deserts of, 13-3127 
fruit In, 3-660 
history of, 6-16(9; 16-3866 
language of, 6-1288 
see also Holy Lnml 
Palestrina, musician, 13-3286 
Palsatro, battle of, 13-3081 
Palfrey, a horse, 33-6068 
Pallsuss, of the Hudson, 1-11 Cl-'>i28 
Pallssy, Bernard, master-poll 11 18-1600 

Palladio, Andrea, Venetian ,ircliiticl, 5-1172 
Pallas, and the o 1 i\e, 18-1866 
Palm, bones of the, 16-1200 
Palm Beach, Pla., pleasure result, 33-6960 
Palmar, character In “ Paerle Gueenc,” 3-699-700 
character In, " tvanlioe,” 7-1865 
Patesr, Brastns, American sculptor, 18-4666-68 
Palmar, Kay, poem see Poetry liide\ 
Palmsraton, X,ord, anagram of name 19-6037 
Palmetto, of Southern states, 31-6432-33 
INtlmetto Statai see South Carolliin 
"PasMla,” by Richardson, 7-1719-60 
Palm-tree, fossil, 11-2919 
of victory, 4-1029 
see also Coco.anut, Date-palm 
Palo Alto, battle of, 7-1811 
Palo Alto, iinlversilv at, 17-1570, 467'! 

Pamir Plateau, of Central Asia. 15-3923, 3933 
Pampa*! treeless plains, 18-3129 
Pampelnaa, siege of, 15-4038 
PampUst, stamp tax on, 4-996 
PampUstaera, days of, 7-1746 
Pan, for sugar-making, 3-708 

on Are, in Pompeii, 83-6221, 6226 


Panama, Bay of, 8-2159 
Panama Oanal, and Asia. 9-882 

construction of, 13-3494; 19-4844i 17-4397. 

4406, 81-5693 
guns at, 33-6148 

history of, 1-84; 8-2169; 8-2880; 18-8060 
locks of, 18-4770 
mosquitoes and, 18-3202 
Panama City, and Canal Zone, 8-2168-60; 
31-5594 

railway In, 17-4407 

Panama Bnposltion, Miss Brigham at, 8-2036 
Panama, Isnunns of, and Canal, 81-5593 
and Drake, 8-280 
discovered, 3-272 

yellow fever removed from, 18-3227 
Puiama, Bepnblio of, and Canal Zone, 8-2168; 
81-5594 

history of, 13-3494; 17-4406; 18-4604 
Panoreas, a gland, 8-2366; 33-6016 
Pandora, box of, 19-5116 • 

Panola, form of sculiiture, 18-4171 
of door, 6-1520 

PangoJin, an animal, 4-1017-18 
Pamo, of 1873, 13-3493 
Panna, Hungarian doll, la-face 3434, 3436 
Pannonla, country of, 11-2898 
Panay, a flower, 3-616; 8-1098, 1363; 16-4136; 
18-4656, 4660; 30-6229, 6237 
story of. 13-3210 

Panthion, In Paris, 8-1618; 16-4174; 80-6318 
nf Romo, 30-5277, 6279 
Panther, Blaofei see Bagheera 
Pantomime, tales used for, 0-1478 
PaoU (Pasqnale), Corsican patriot, 18-4167 
Papal States, a dominion of Italy, 18-3076 
Paper, and electricity, 8-2141 
as money. 14-3645 
bagasse for, 3-704 
boy who ’lad no, 31-5478 
curled bj heat, 18-4024 
lloweis of 16-t198 
for drawing, 1-266 
for school, 18-4819 
for windows, 5-1361 
from papyrus, 13-8481; 15-3909 
from rags, 10-2565 
from wood-pulp, 9-2387; 14-3734 
Invention of, 13-.3184 
magnified, 9-2336 
making box of, 1-250 
making of, 4-913 

manufnctuie In United States, 10-2686 
marram-grass for, 13-3062 
puzzles with, 18-4615, 4713 
saucepan of, 3-734 
self-toning, 11-2719 
things to make with folded, 18-4825 
tricks with, 1-106 
what made of. 4-943 
what to do with a piece of. 8-1911 
windmill from a square of, 11-2875 
Vapor-ebase, arranging a, 83-6077 
for the house, 10-2590 
Papin, Denis, and his engine, 10-2483 
Paplnsan, Donlst Canmli.m leader, 3-7.>9 
Papoose, Indian baby, 1-18 
Pappus, ot seeds, 16-420.’i 
Papua, birds of, 7-1760 

Papyrus, Egyptian books called papyri, 18-4846, 
4850 

for paper. 13-3181, 15-3909; 18-1846 
writing on, 13-3 181 
Paraoolsns, Swiss physician, 18-1630 
Paraohnto, made of iiaiier, 8-1941 
of lizards, 6-1312 
of seeds, 16-3813. 3890-91, 18-4206 
ParaelrxhltsB, a ilsh, lO-face 2600 
Parade of Katlonalltloa, on tiie fourth, 

17-4471 

Paradlso, Oatoa of: see Gate of Baptistery 
IParadlBO-llBli, nest of, 10-2707, 2709 
“Paradlso Dos^" by Milton, 9-2351; 14-8771; 
33-5675, 5678 

“Paradlso of Dainty Dovloos," collection of 
poems, 31-5484 

IParadlso-PlnmoB, for millinery, 7-1754 
“Paradlso Kogaleod," by Milton, 38-5880 
ParadlBO-trogoni see Quetzal 
Paxattne, and petroleum, 10-2680 
In oil-well, 16-4168 
on match-heads, 0-2431, 2433 
Paraguay, hlstoiw of, 18-4610; 80-6868 
missions In, 17-4612 

Paraguay Btvur, In South America, 88-6868 
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nnUd«]iyd«( a medicine, 7>1891 
Vnrnteats, Infantile, a disease, 84-6869 
Parwele, of latitude, 7-1766 
Fasana alTer, In South America, 80-5366 
Facaaltesi Insects that are, 18-3201 
plants that arc, 10-3892 
Faxaaol-anta, of 'Cexas, 18-2972 
Faaeela, In post, 18-3411-12 
Pacahment, for writing-material. 13-3479, 3484 
Fasdonar, in "Canterbury Tales," 8-496, 

16-3939 

Fardons, and president, 6-1435 

Fard, Ambrose, French physician, 18-4830 

Farente, Instinct o1^ 80-6189 

man who played for, 83-6028 _ 

Faii'Ban^ fairy In ‘‘Magic Carnot, 7-1711 
Faria, Griels. hero, 1-73; 7-1688, 1710 
Faria, Shakespearian character. 8-448 
Faria, Matthew, history, 3-695 
Faria, attacked by Zeppelins, 1-174 

description of, 9-2406, 2417, 2420; 1^4221 
during French Kevolutlon, 9-22M 
during Helgn of Terror, 6-1187 
flrst holiday in, 31-6533 
history of, 8-2068; 9-2290; 10-2698-99 
monument of, lO-IOll 
saved by GenevlCve. 9-2347 
Farlahloners, anagram from. 19-5037, .5133 
Forlall, tribes of Lutctla, 81-6534 
Farla-Byonn-Meditsrranean Ballway, In France, 
9-2422 « 

Faria teara-bonaa, 9-2417; 81-5538 
Faria, maty of, and peace, 3-669, 

Faria, Bhlveralty of, and L<anfrunciii, 18-4630 
Park, Mingo, explored Africa, 8-299 
Park, Biohard H., American sculptor, 18-4673 
Farkar, Sir OUbert. Canadian author, 13-1326, 
4326 

Fatkar, Sir Hyde, in llattle of the Ualtlo, 

7- 1872; 17-4364 

Parker, Jim, In story, 88-5709 
Parker, Malsle, in blory, 88-^09 
Parker, Mrs., and the hull, 22-5,09 
Parks, children’s use of, 18-3222 
nalloiial, in Canada, 1-226, 23:, 
presidents’. 7-1692 
uuezle of the trees In the. IS-llOl 
Parkway, Washington, 1>. C. 7-1592 
Farllament, of Australia, Canada, h.ngland, etc.: 

see Austialla, parliament, etc. 
Farllamentarlana, during Civil War, 14-3693 
ParUamant bnlldinga: .see uinler nainc of 

country or edty , , ,, , 

Parliament, Honee ofs see Ijondon, r louse of 
I'arliuinenl . 

Parma, Dnoheea of, Marie J.ouise cnlled, a-3h0 
Parmelee, George W., edueutional leader, 
81-5401 

PameU, Oharlea 8., Irish leader, 81-5.538 
Parr, Catherine, ou<‘en of JOngland, 4-860 
Parcakaet, a bird, 7-1763 
Parthaelns, (ircck painter, 17-1689 
PiSot, a bird. 7-1759. 1763; 9-2350 
choosing a king, 9-2403 
in Central Anicricii, 17-4408 
Intelligence of, 14-8691 
spinning picture of, 81-5147 
talk of. 6-1287: 18-3226 
see also Kaka, Meeting of parrots 
Parrot-tnlipo: sve tulips 
paixot-wrasse, a fish. 10-2609-10 
Parry, Mr 'OrilUam, arctic explorer, 81-6457 
navigator, 31-6468 

Paraeet, religious sect, 16-3860, 80-6165 

Paraavi^i Major von, dirigible balloons, 1-173 

fSoIsT a "ant, 18.3217. 16-4016: 19-4136 

Parolsy-famlly, of plants, 16-4135 

Parsnip, a food plant, 19-4136 

ParaoB and Bla Olsrk, rocks near Dawlish, 

8- 1996 

Parsona, Oharlea 3L, and turbines, 10-2487, 2494 
Parthanon, Greek temple, 3-610; 13-3240, 
80-5205-06 
of spools, 17-4386 
sculptures of the, 18-4172, 4178-77 
Parthuma, rulers of Persia, 30-6164 
PartlsB, political, of United States, 4-1001: 
6-1396 

see also Party, Conservative, etc. 

"Partners,” a story, 1-139 

Partnership: ace Animals, Plants, etc., partner- 
ships of 

Partners, Wlntarlng, and fur trade, 18-4836 
Part^ye^^WUllam O., American sculptor, 


Psrt my ^a game bird, 8-1667, 1561-02, 3-2350: 

carries seeds, 8-2214 
egg of, 7-face 1766 
FMTteldgs-vlae, a plant, 18-3066-67 
BartyToonaesTatlTa, 6-1465, 1467 
Constitutional-Union, 3-2044 
Democratic, 6-1396; 8-2043-44; 8-2878, 2880 
Democratic-Republican, 7-1838 
Fanners', 9-2378 
Federalist. 6-1396; 7-1838 
Free Soil, 8-2043 
l.lberal, American, 8-2043 
Liberal, Canadian, 6-1467 
Progressive, 13-3496 

Republican, 6-1396; 7-1838; 8-2043-44; 9-2370i 
2380; 10-2437, 2443; 13-3495 
Tory. 17-4388; 18-4724 
Whig, 4-1002; 7-1840; 3-2043; 13-4724 
Party, an entertainment, 84-6282 

games to play at. 8-1303; B-1938; 33-5919 
Party-Uae, of telephone, 8-338 
Paruval, king of the floly Giull, 81-6564 
Pasadena. fOte of roses, 17-4470 
Paaoal, Blalso, French thinker, 18-3980, 39841 
83-6053 

Pashas, rulers of Kgyiit, 18-1302 
Pasig BlTer, at Manila, 8-2165 
Pssq.ue-flower, state (lower, 93-5816 
Pass, miing with sand, 16-1119 
Passement, lace, 81-5525 
Passsngsrs, problem concerning, 6-1622 
Passepartout, Jean, character in " Round the 
Wfirld," 19-4909 

Passes, of Central Asia, lB-3923-24, 3932 
see also Football 
PassloB-mualo, of llaeh, 13-3286 
Paestoa Play, In moving inotln-es, &0-5140 
Pasteur, Bows, French seieillist, 4-909, 958; 

18- 4631; 34-6363 

Pasteur Institute, for hydrophobia, 84-6364 
Fastorella, chacacter In " l<'m.rua guecne," 

3-702 

Pasture, a game, 6-1603 

Pat, character In ’’ Alice In Wonderland," 

11-2962 

Patagonia, animals in, 1-5.5 
Indians of, 17-1509. 20.:i361 
Patagonians: see Tcbuclches 
Patching, lessons in, 14-3555 
Patella: see Knee-cap 

Patent-oSee, cure of United States, 6-1437 
Paterson, Hsw Jarsey, silk and, 16-2686 
Pathaas. in India, 6-1636, 7-1714; 16-4081 
Pathfinder of the Bookies: sec OrOnionl. John C. 
Paths, of comets, etc.; see Comets Meteors, etc. 
Patlenoe, will eomiuer all things, 4-1 u >3 
Patmore, Coventry, poems; see Voetry Index 
Patois, or dialect, 9-2424, 36-5.501 
Patres, of Rome, 26-5273 
Patriarch, of Constantinople, 19-3186 
of the Eastern Church, 15-3802 
Patrlolans, of Rome, 3-136. 86-5273 % 

Patrlek, St., and the shamrock, ia-3a66: 
17-4349, 32-5816 

cross of, 5-1239; 9-2354; 91-5492 
missionary to Ireland, 9-2354, 19-4790 
story of, 81-55.52 
see also England, ling of 
Patriots, of South America. 86-5361 
Patriots’ Bay, celebration of, 17-4170 
Patroclns, Gnek hero, 1-71 
Patrol-boats, of navy, 93-6201 
Pstrau-salnt, of T’arls, S-‘2348 
Patroons, esldblishment of, 8-528 
Pattsms, formed bv sounds, 19-5061 
how to make and paint them, 9-2232 
how to use sewing, 3-621 
making simple, with flowers, 13-3380 
of gem-cutting, 34-6378 
PattorsoB, Bllaabstb, married Jerome Tfuna- 
parte, 19-4941 

Pattsrson, Uautsaant-Colonol, and lions, 33-6806 
Fattsnwa. Mr., father of Elizabeth. 19-4941 
Pattt, Adsllna, and Mrs. Cleveland, 3-403 
JPattloou, Bora, 8-333 

Pan^^^eiMs, incidents In life, 9-2351; 88-5928; 

Paul czar of Russia, reign of, 14-3728 
Fanl llX|, Fope of Rome, und Cellini, 82-6868 
and Vatican, 19-5100 
Fanl Zn, I'ope of Rome, 19-6106 
Fanl VZ| Fope of Rome, and Michael Angelo, 

19- 5103 

Fanl, John: sec Jones, John Paul 
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PmhUUi ShAkeopcariaii character, 3>&63 
Vaal Bnittli'a, In the AdironduckH. M-5ft49 
VavMunta, Xomaa. In Eneland, 18-3238 
Vavlo, old capital of Lombards, 18-3078 
VavU, Vatverallz of, medical school. 18-4330 
PswUiurt Cai^-Flre Olrls at, 14-3766 
Basme, Jolm Howard, home of, 18-3048 
poems: see I'oetry Index 
song of, 18-3060 
Faynlm, Infidels, 6-1561, 1653 
Baysaa, Le Kol et le, 15-4066 
Baate^ ^Oaords), JOngltsh philanthropist. 

Beaoe, picture*) of. 7-1080, 1688 
" Beaoe and BleBty,” picture, by Innesn, 16-4849 
Bsaoefnl Hindi see Kddar 
Beaeeinakar: sec Edward VIT 
Beaoe, Balaoe of, at The HaRue, 84-6298 
Beaoepool, in " water nabies,” 18-3838 
Beaoe Blver, mountain iiass, 88-6778 
Beaoe BlTes Talley, grain in, 81-6607 
Beaohes, state flower, 88-5815 
sugar In, 3-704 

where grown, 3-649, 659; 9-2386 
Beaeook, Thomas Kora, poems: see I’oetry 
Index 

Baaoook, a bird, 7-face 1752, 1701; 8-2360 
and Juno. 18-4066, 17-4635 
and ram, 1-166 
chooHiiiR a king, 9-3403 
Beaeook, a butterfly, 18-3011, 3020 
Baaoook, ship, e-l3»8, 18-3008 
Beaeook Xnn, In “ Tom Brown's Schooldays,’* 
16-4138 

Beacook-throns, of Uoguls, 6-1634 
of Feisla, 18-3861 
Bsa-orabi see Crab 
Bea-famlly, of plants, 16-4132, 4136 
Beak, giant of the, 9-2403 
Beak, of anchor, 18-4630 

BeiA, Thai see Derbyshire, county of lOngland 
Beale, Okatlea *17., portrait of Washington, 
16-4214, 4216 

Beaant and apoon race, for swimmers, 11-3736 
Baanuta, growth of. 8-1998 

John Chinaman made of, 9-486 
Boar, European wild, 14-3328 
flower and ftult, 16-4134 
goat made from a, 88-5741 
In United Slates, 9-2386 
pears and the lawyer, 11-2893 
use of wood, 80-5312 
where grown, 3-619, 660 
Bearofc Onarlee, paintings of, 7-1688 
Boarl-lIOS 4 ne, m India, 6-1636 
Bearlo, as gems. 84-6377, 6380 
Cleopatra and the. 88-5788, 5791 
fisheries of, 15-3862 
formation of, 1-189: 10-2616 
from fish-scales, 10-2708 
In Australasia, 6-149J 

Beareon, Captain, eommanded florapls, 19-3004 
Beary, Hobart H>, arctic explorer, 9-2362, 
9t-5467. 6459, 5480 

Beary, Hre. Hobart B.. travels of, 81-5460 
Beary dxotle Clnb, and Peary's expeditions, 
91-5462 

Beae, bag of, 88-5686 

blossoming, 80-6232; see alio Kweot I’ea 

cultivation of, 18-2995, 3217, 14-3554 

everlasting. 3-732, 17-4475, 4480, 20-5327 

food-value of, 11-2727 

for hay, 9-2384 

in pimcess' bed, 9-391 

pod for boat, 18-3900 

sugar in. 3-704 

Beaeanta, Louis XTT and the, 14-3711, 
of France, 10-4099 
of Russia, 14-3727, see also Serfs 
of Switzerland, 18-2987; 98-6845 
peasant at the flood, 17-4367 
Beaeanta' War, The, of Germany, 10-2665 
Taaaa, Hdward, and early railway, 3-604 
Bea-ekootere, Imttle of the, 16-4189 
Beat, for fiml, Sl-6659 
made by mosaes. 19-6086 
what It Is. 4-829; 14-3669 
Bebblee, In bird's gizzard, 9-2363 
used by Demosthenes, 8-1324 
words made with, 19-6122 
Beoan, a nut, 8-199? 

Baeoary, variety of pig, 9-413-14 
BeohlU. OoU and Great Wall, 1-125 
BeekanUIi Beth, character in " Martin Chuzzle- 
wlt," 10-2673 


Becopln, In story, aD>BlS4 

Beonlaiyi msanlng of. 19-4874 

Bedro. fchig of Castllej. U-8B14 

Bedro X, emperor of BmalL 80-6860, 6170 

Bedro IX, emperor of Brasil, expell^ 80-6170 

Bedro lUgnel Hook. In Panama GanaL 81-6596 

Bee-Kn, a game. 18-8966 

BeoL Oir XfobMct, anagram from name, 19-6087, 

5133 

English Btateeman, 17-4886; 80-8397 
Beel, Captain WllUam, saved battery, 18-3823 
"Beelera,” Irish policemen, 80-6197 
Beealng, process of, 18-4809 
"BaerWynt,» by Orlsg, 10-8894 
Beeryhingle, gohn, character in “ Cricket on the 
Hearth,’* 9-2302 

Begaeae, winged horae, 4-1052; 18-3878 

asfe. ^character In " David Copper- 

Beggotty, Panl, character In " ITavld Copper- 
field.” 11-2863 

Beggotty, Ham, character In " David Copper- 
field,” 11-2863 

Begoad, Adolphe, aviator, 1-178-79 
Bege, of croquet. 17-4489 
of shoes, 12-3101 

of stringed instruments, 8-1087, 1092 
Bakin, tenmles of, 19-8026 
Belngias, Bope, before Gregory, 18-4790 
Belargonlnmi see Geraniums 
Ba-Pe, Hawaiian goddess, 90-5283 
Belse Island, in I-ake Huron, 68-8120 
Belde, XKt., eruption of, 1^3268; 98-6048 
Belegrlna, a pearl, 94-6881 
Belkom, Beter. and Copley. 16-4216 
Belham Bark, In New Yorli^ 19-5012 
Bellas, Greek hero, 1-203 

BeUcaa, a bird, 8-1970. 1972; 9-2338. 8340, 2350 
“Belleas and IKeUmads,” by Maeterlinck, 
90-5314 

FeUlmoie, character In “Table Uound," 4-884 
Belopldas, Thoblan soldier, 8-1324 
Beloponnesaa, part of Greece, 5-1322; 90-6199 
Belvls, brol en, 17-4383 

of the body, 10-2574, 16-4200 
Bemblna, Father l.,acombe at, 93-6144 
Mucdougall at, 8-1276 
Bemmlean, a foodstuff, 90-5219 
Banal Cede, of Ireland. 91-5657 
BencU, and cedar, 91-5430 
mark of, 9-2336 
me.isurcment with, 19-3173 
“ Beadeuilia’' by Thackeray, 13-3515 
Bendennle, Artawri character in " Pendennis,” 
13-3515 

Bendennle, Bohn, character In " I'endennis,” 
13-3615 

Bendennle, Hajor, character In " Pendennis," 
13-3615 

Bendrogon, Xfther, character In “ Table 
Round,” 4-882, 884 

Bandolnm, Invented by Galileo, 7-1679 
measures time, 14-3671 
of clocks. 6-1537-40 

registers force of gravitation, 18-3826 
swinging of, 14-3572, 3689, 3592 
Benelcm, wife of Ulysses, 1-74, 4-980 
“Beaslope'e BrogMse,'' by Wlggin, 8-2102 
Bengnlns, sea-birds, 6-1604. 1509, 7-1649, 1642. 
1646; 91-6666 

Benlnsnla, Danish, map, 14-3661, 8661 
of India, 6-1632 
Scandinavian, 14-3661 

Benlnsnlav Wax, of Europe, 13-3841; 17-4366 
BenlteaHarlee, of Northwest Mounted I’oHee, 
18-4622 

Bean, Admiral, and Jamaica. 93-6044 
Bean, WillUm, and Fox, 99-6937 
colony of, 9-526, 689 
Bennone, use of, 7-1667 

Beansytvaala, and Iron-industry. 10-2684:89-6688 
claims of, 4r-896 
coal in, 10-2680 
covered by glacier, 1-14 
flower of, 99-6816 
former climate, 1-13 
fruit In, 9-2886 

furs from, liLS078 _ 

history of, 9-629; 4-896; 6-1892, 1394 

Invasion of, 8-2060 

laws concerning shoes, 18-8108 

name of, 8-526 

petroleum In. 10-3680 

population of, 8-8884 

presidents from, 9-3888 
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VM^lTui^ ••tuan.ln. MIS: T-ma 
allk manufactures of, UktUa 
Pma^vaala. abls, a»>6aOL «aOTi M*6aT6 
PeiiMtraal* JkaHSmr «t ArM. history, 
lE'taie: 18-4660 

Pe—sylTanla Aymns, In Washington, 7-1668 
Psaasnraala miatnfj rolling-stock of. 8-815 
PsBi^lraaU Vaiyantty. In Philadelphia, 

Pawnpi beyond earth’s pull, 88-6863 
disappearing, t-asSB; 18-4630 
moving a, 81-6584 
process of minting, 14-3647 
rises In water, a-7SS 
suspended, 18-4706 
tHcScs with, 17-4493 
Psaay-imiiti In Blngland, B-1119 
Peu^zoyal, as medicine, 4-966 
Pennywort, marsh, 19-6089 
Ponoehe, a candy, 1-365 

Pen of the Bevolntloai see Jefferson, Thomas 
Penrose, J. Soyle, his picture of liede, 17-4460 
Pens, early, 18-3484 
fountain: see Fountain-pen 
manufacture of, 13-3484 
problem concerning, B-1366 
writing on paper, 7-1653 
Penehnret, home of Sidney, 8-476 
Peneloast German old-age, 11-3770 
United States care for, B-1437 
Penatoek, of electric work, 11-3716 
Pentagon, a shape, 11-2937 
'■ PeawMsUsa,” by Klelst, 13-3896 
‘Pentlaad XlslBgi*' by Stevenson, 9-2829 
Peony, flower, 80-6328 
People, as materialists, 17-4483 
in other worlds, 13-3611-12 
life of ancient, 13-3391 

more coming Into the world than going out 
7-1666 

number of, In picture, 83*6012 
speak the same language, 17-4483 
spinning of, at the poles, 80-6176 
thinking of. 81-6616 
tying two together, 17-4499 
Who are these’ 17-4384 
why dark or fair? 3-2007 
fspla, and the Church of Rome, 10-2662 
Pera, Kakei In the Mississippi, 83-6075 
'P^ta," by Valera y Alcala, 80-5316 
Pepper, tickles the nose, 3-814 
PepnereU, WIlllaTn, expedition of. 3-669; 4-896; 
181-6648 

'epperlAge, a tree, 81-6438 
■eppsnaiat, a plant, 18-3893 
•epperenlnt-ereams, making, 1-256; 14-3662 
••^•mlnta, llve-mlnute, 5-1261 
>epper-roati see Tooth-wort 
■eppec-sexlfcagei see Sulphur-wort 
’epeln, a ferment, 8-2364 
and heat, 18-4088 

’esya, Saanneli and Great Fire, 83-5766 
■eanot, Indian tribe, 1-21; 41-894; 83-6115 
’era, part of Constantinople, 13-3241, 3244 
tr Oentiun. what phrase means, 5-1191 
'ereepttoii. Importance of, 13-4760 
eroepts, of mind, 13-4999, 6079 
•rchT a flsh, 10-2701, 2706, 27U7 
eseheroa. a horse, 83-6068 
erolvaL Bettlaa, character In "AbbC Conbl-m- 
tln,^ 18-4762 

evolvale, fHr, character In “ Table Hound ” 
4-886 

erdlta, Shakespearian charsetcr, 3-660-82 
eregxliM, Puritan child, 4-959 
erMTlaa, a falcon. 7-1899-1900 
Peregrtae PloKle,» by Smollett. 7-1751 
itoaiBlale, cultivation of, 3-616, 732; 

7-1862-63 

•vfeot WaMovc see Jenghix Khan 
trfinli'Wi from coal-tar, 8-416 
how to make, e-1616 
see also Ambergrle 

Rfoaua of SNgM, character In "Blue Bird," 

88-6839 

nlaalA, of a flower, 13-4654 
malM, Athenian statesman, 3-1322, 1324, 1326; 
80-6206 

■Mot, precious stone, 84-6378, 6381 
nlloas, a seat, at " Table Round," 4-885 
ndod, Victorian, 3-2326 
see also Age, Victorian 
■Isooyo, of submarine and of trenches, 
39-6868-61, 6868 

nrtssa. character In "Faerie Queene," 3-699 


PeriaW tSi Of PompelUn house, 83-6221 

I'^'Wiakie. a flower. 8-617 

PstlwlaMe, a eh ell-Bah. 10.a617-l«; 17*446t 

Perkhi, Mr WttUam K. diaoovered dyes, lO^M 

Pemembj^ Dutch at. 80-6868 

Peneh, Prlaoe, tomb of, 18-4846 

Pero, fiddler, 8-678 

PenwDlt, Ohavtes, French writer, 3-1477 
Persoaet, adwoifl, hymns of, 3-2018 
Psnoaust, chatte St Is. 13-4973 
Psrtot, Woholaa, fur-tradsr. 88-6826 
Persy, James, pens of. 13-2484 
Persy, Matthew O., and Japan, 18-3010 
Persy, Ifosa, poems: see Poetry Index 
Persy (Oliver Basas^, and battle of Lako 
Krle. 3-769; 3-1398: 13-3009 
portrait bust of, 18-4668 
Persy, a drink, 3-660 
PetryvlUe, battle of, 8-2060 
Pereeoutlon, religious. 3-626, 628-31, 683 
PersepoUe, Persian city, 80-6146, 6148-49. 6161 
Pessens, Greek hero. ^1061; 7-1689; 18-3873 
statue by Cellini, 88-6862, 6854-66 
PorseuB, a constellation, 10-2640, 2643, 2646; 
11-2911 

Persia, king of, In story, 3-796 
Persia, and ustrology, 8-1960 
and flamingo, 8-1978 
and sugar, 3-703 
bowls in, 6-1S63 
Gonquerod Ggypt, 18-4862 
constitution of, 16-3864 
empire of, 7-1714 
gems from, 84-6383 
glass of, 5-1263 
gold tn, 20-5318 

history of. 6-1321, 1323, 1326-26; 15-6866-56. 

8928: 19-4960-61, 4970; 80-6202, 6282 
map or, 16-3867 
plateau of, 19-4967-68 
religions of,.ia-3028 
rise and fall of, 80-5146 
Russian war with, 14-3728 
standard of. 80-6166 
taught Vi-netidiis, 8-1168 
Thomas, npostle in, 9-2361 
HOC also Alexander the Great. Greece, hislorv 
Peretaa CHilf, In Asia, 15-3866, 19-4960 
Pesslaa-lamb, a fur, 19-6078 
PssBiaae, and anemones, 11-2880 
and Bgypt, 16-4302 

and Greece: see Greece, glory that was 
and Marathon, 7-1819 
and Turks, 18-3188, 3194 
e.it with fingers, 18-4801 
pottery of, 17-4539 
Passleo, statue of Coluinhus, 7-1685 
Persia, house of Persians, &0-S145 
Persons, problem concerning number of, 5-1101 
Perspeottve, In a picture, 7-1654 
of the sky, 10-2638 
what It Is, 6-1592 
wrong, 19-4926 

Pereptrattoa, and heat of body, 14-36?o 
of leaves, 17-4370 
■'Peranaelon," by Austen, 10-2622 
Perth, Abbey 1-257 

Perth, capital of Western Auatrall.i, 6-1.874 
Peru, animals of, 19-5077 
empire of, 17-4608 
exhibits from, 80-6330 
furs from, 19-6072 
gems from. 84-6379, 6382 
gold of, 80-5318 

history of. 8-274; 4-867; 9-2222, 2226, 13-3342; 

13-4606, 4608; 80-6364. 5367 
Indians of, 17-1509 
little rain In, 88-6874 
scenes In, 18-4606 
Spanish In. 8-521 

PeriwlBO, Italian painter, 17-4690 
PemvtaiM, pins of, 19-5001 
Peaaro PaJaee, tn Venice. 5-1173 
Peetaloial, Johaaa B., educational leader, 

18-2992 

Petalo, for boats, 15-3900 
of daisy, 9-2333 

of flowers, 15-3814; 16-4114, 4134 
“leaders" on, 16-4136 

Peter, flt., apostle. In Rome, 18^3080; 18-6100; 
88-6930 _ , „ 

petrel named for, 7-1640 
Peter, meaning of, 10-2670 
Peter nx, esar of Russia, reign of,14-3726;l7-43&6 
Cossack Impersonated, 1^8727 
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t^t*r PUf character in *' I’eter ran,” 11-2888 
costumpB for, 90-5316 
"Potm Poa," play of, 8-1483; 11-2887 
Pttor, Prlno*! character In " Land of Youth,” 
8-2061 


'haiffc. 


_ . Simple,” 

8-2028 

Paterson, WUUam, principal of McGill. 91-6403 
Peter the Oraat, czar of Russia, and Bering. 
18-4067 

incidents in reign of, 14-3724-26, 18-3800-01 
Peter, the Hermit, In First Crusade, 9-600, 
8-1496, 1561 

Petltloa of Bight, signed, 7-1857, 1863, 1861 
Pato, a bird, 9-2220 

see also Titmouse, tufted 
Petofl, Sander, Hungarian poet, 91-5666 
Petraxoh (Pranoeeoo), and itailu tMi., 14-3611 
Italian poet, 14.3614. 90-6307, 6310 
Petrels, birds, 7-1640-41 

Petro^TjUl, capital of Russia, 14-3726, 16-3798, 

Petrolenm, for lamps, 3-669 
hydrogen In, 8-1189 
In Alaska, 18-4058 
In Canada, 91-5612. 93-6094 
In Philippines, 8-2162 
otlgin of, 18-3230 
production of, 10-2680 
refuse as fuel, 18-3924 
bpecifle gravity of. 18-3828 
utie of, 18-1166 
see also Oil 

Pstmohlo, Shakespearian eharucter, 9-.I26, 3-641 
Petticoat, fairy’s, see Foxglove 
for doll, 4-939 

Pettis, Joiui, paintings of, B-1357 6-ll<)4 
PstttgMW (James J.), and I’lckett’s Chi 
8-2050 

Psttg-olBosrB, of navy, 93-6214 
“PsTsrll of the Poa^” stoty of, 8-1497 
Psw, In “Treasure Island,” 14-3633 
Pswss, egg of, 7-fuce 1756 
Pswtsr, an alloy, 7-1888 
Psjster, Bhraham ds, statue of, 19-6010 
Phadxls, in " Faerie Queene,” 3-700 
PhSssaS, a bird, 8-15^-60. 9-3360 
golden, a blid, 7-face 1752 
Pheasant’s sge, a plant. 90-5230 
Phalnngsr, flying, S-803-ul, 141-3568 
PlinlangCB, of hands and feet, 18-1200-01 
Phalanx, Macedonian, 90-5276 
meaning of, 16-4201 
Phn^ns Impndtons: bee Ftinkhnin 
Phonos, character in "Egyptian Prlnicbs,” 
93-6961 

Phamoh, and Joseph, 11-2938 
of Egypt, see Egyjit, wonderful stoiy of 
Plumon, ship, in "Count of Monte Cilsto,” 
18-4316 

Phnrpar BlTcr, of Asia, 93-6105 
PhacsiSla, battle of. 9-440, 90-6280. 99-5786 
Phases, meaning of, 8-2390 
Phodon, character In " Faerie Queene," 3-699 
PholdlppldSB, Greek runner, 7-1819 
nolps, Bllsaboth Ametlcan wrttei, 8-2100 
Pholps Ball, at Yale, 17-4569 
PhldMS, Greek sculptor, 3-610, 8-1323, 18-1173, 
4176: 90-6205-06 

Phlgidfsla, Temple of Apollo at, 18-4171 
Phuadelphla, centennial exjiosltlon at, 8-3377 
college anil academy of Philadelphia, 

17-4668 

Are in, 99-6757 
flre-companles In, 99-5766 
history of, 9-398, 400, 4-998, 1006, 6-1392 
mint In. 14-3646 
name of, 8-631 
population of, 8-2384 
World% Fair at, 13-3493 
Phliadslphla, ship, 19-3006 
Phita, Island of, 18-4863. 91-5425 
Philip, grananephew of Louis XIV, 10-3569 
Phllto^^^), king of France, and Edward HI, 

Phllfo (XI), king of Macedon, father of Alex¬ 
ander, 80-6164, 6209 
reign of, 8-1323-24, 1326 
stories about, 91-6567-68 
Philip X. king of Spain, 10-2666 
PhlUp XX, king of Spain, and Brazil, 90-6368 
and Charles V. 10-2668 
and Italy, 19-3078 


Philip XX, and the Xetherlands, 1-134, 11-2898; 
H.a644, 3546, 90-6226 
and Portugal, 7-1716 

and queens of England, 4-869, 882; 13-3842 
Irving painted as, 16-4263 
life of, 99-6849 

Philippines named for, 8-2162 
possesslonb of, 98-6860 

Phil^^jn),^B<|^^utas, king of France, 8-1663; 

Philip, XK>rd of Oanb, and Jutta, 93-6191 
Philip, of Anstrla, and Joanna, 14-3644 
Philip, of ^loau, of France, 18-4106 
PhiUp, the Oood, character In ” Cloister and the 
Health,” 18-4069 

Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, 18-4027 
^Philippa, queen of England, and burghers of 
Calais, 3-770, 772, 91-6633 
PhiUppl, battle of. 80-5308 
PhlUpplos, of Demosthenes, 0-1324 
Phlltoplao Xslaads, baseball in, 80-5247 
exhibit of, 90-6332 

history of. 1-66. 9-281; 4-900, 8-2147, 2162, 
11-2771, 13-3346, 3494 
inanlla-hemp In, 18-4008-04 
midshipmen and cadets from, 18-1736, 4742 
hize of, 8-2382 
hugar in, 3-704 

PhlUpplnos, VnlvsnltF of, exlbts, 17-4570 
PhUlannos, fought Hebrews, 84-6284, 6330 
Phillips, (naphSB, English writer. 83-6040 
PhllopesmsB, Greek patriot, 8-1328 
Phllosopbers, Greek, 6-1326 
Philosophy, in India, 18-3023 
schemes of, 4-866, 871 
Phloxes, flowers, 3-616, 5-1098 
Phooa, the harbor-seal, 4-1076 
Phezbo, a bird, 7-1762, 8-2221, 13-.H57 
Phmbiui Bpollo, sun-god, 1-92 
Phcsnlola, gift of, 89-67^8 
PhcsBiolaas, and gem-cutting, 84-6.178 
and the alphabet, 13-3482 
bowls o^ 6-1263 
dogs and 84-6319 
glass of, 6-1263 

history of, 1-69, 9-297, 5-1326-26, 13-334.1 
seafaring people, 19-4964, 80-6200, 5208, 5274 
Phcmlx, fabulous bird, 1-217, 218. 8-1639-60 
Pholas, boring animals, 10-2615. 2617 
Phonograph, and study of sound-waves, 19-6061 
Invention of, 84-6261 
trumpet, on, 19-6023 

Phosphato-Book, for fertilizer, 10-2682, 2686 
PhosphorsBeoBoo, in fungi, 19-4863 
In gluw-woitn, 1-166 
of the sea, 14-3684 
Phosphonu, a poison, 18-4661 
element, 8-1197, 1818 
fur matches, 3-809, 812; 9-2428 
for plants, 16-4144 
in flbh-flesh, 13-3275 
in foods, 13-3275 
in grass, 15-3908 
In milk, 11-2828 
poisoning by, 19-6033 
Photographs, and stereoscope, 10-2476 
developed in red light, 8-zOll 
early, 90-5135 
how to make, 18-4287 
of stars, 10-2644 
one table-top, 18-4701-05 
stereoscopic, 10*2176 
taken by plant cells, 18-4260 
what they are, 17-4586 
without a camel a, 11-2719 
Phrasos, foreign, 88-6865 
PhrsBology, truth of, 17-1488 
Phrygia, King of: see Midas 
Phyllo, OaTld, furniture-maker, 93-6177 
Ph^nmi see Leaf-Insect 
PhysallB, the Portuguese man-of-war, 9-2411 
PhyslolaB, the Beloved, 99-6949 
PhyslolaBS, Royal College of, 8-1268 
Ph^loB, study of, 13-3364, 3426 
Piano, development of, 1-264, B-1087 
how does the piano play? 9-617 
how to play, 1^3333 
octaves of, 80-6242 
strings of. 14-3774; 18-4001 
tuning a, 9-617; 18-6068 
see also Music 

Piatt^Zta^sro, bis picture of the Forum, 

Planotts. of Venlca 18-5041 
Pleard (Joan), sebmar, 7-1881 
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MeM«y. flsher-glrl of, S-241D 
French province, 9-2423 
FlcOMBih AbAmw, during Revolution, 4-1006 
Plomnl, a fltih, 10-2701, 2706 
Plskanl-WM^ a plant, 10-3066, 3068 
PloKOHglll, lbs. Mary, made flag, 10-3062 
yi ^ctt (GMzge a.), charge of, 1-2060 
Vlekirlclt, laoiueli character In “ Pickwick 
Papera,” 0-2320; 10-2467 
Piflkwtek Olnb, characters In *' Lilttle Women,” 
00-6169 

“Mekwtek aapen,” by Dickens, 0-2326; 10-2467 
Memrlok aw^ollo, in ‘‘Little Women," 00-5169 
aiOBto, lunch-baaket for, 14-3643 
PtalbM Admiral Aa aiotta, and American flags, 
01-6493 

Vlota, In Great Britain, 1-210, 213-13; 13-3133; 
17-4370 

Piotnra-zrama, that a boy can make, 8-1939 
netaM-laagnags, Ecyptfan, 18-1844 
Plotara-Bauea, of plants, 18-6038 
Ptetuvea, built up from stiuares, 5-1097 
distorted, 81-6519 

drawn with twelve lines and a. dot, 81-6450 
faces in pictures seem to follow us, 7-1884 
formed by voice, 10-4092 
French lesson In picture, 80-5392 
made by shadows. 30-6353 
making, 1-266, 4-952 
on canvas, 01-5648 
people concealed In picture, 83-6012 
prehistoric, 13-3479 
problem concerning picture, 4-911 
spinning, 01-5447 
that repicsent games, 81-6453 
with wrong perspective, 10-1925 
sec also Mavlng-plctnres, T'uzzlo-pictiiros 
PtetuM-writlng, of various peoples, 3-688, 
11-2782; 13-3182, 19-4960 
Ftddoek: see I'holas 
Piedmont, Italian province, 13-3074 
Piedmont Plateau, of the ITnited States, 1-in 
"Pled Piper of Bamella,” by Browning, 33-6038 
Plegan, Indian tribe, 83-6114 
Pierce, IfrankUn, admlnlsti‘,ttion of, 13-3188, 
3492 

as president, 8-2043; 9-2382 
Pierce, lUaB, In story, 88-5709 
Pler», Captain, commander of Countess of 
Scarborough, 18-3004 

Plerponti yohn, poems: ,see Poetry Index 
Pterre, and printing-press, 14-3614 
Ptetk, of Michael Angelo. 13-4173 
Pieter, Dutch doll, 13-lHCe ,3424, ,11.38 
Pietro, and Canova, 30-5381 

Piety, character In "I'llgrim's Progress," 6-1129 
Ply, age of, 9-2330 
and truflles, 19-4882 
drawing a, 19-5035 
eaten by ants, 11-2974 
eats acorns, 15-3896 
In America, 1-16 
in Serbia, 13-3242 
Intelligence of, 81-5509 
kills enakes, 6-1386 
made ,it dinner table, 9-2267 
making stuffed cloth, 4-813 
shadow-picture, 80-5353 
skins for leather, 11-2831 
that saved the castle, 16-1236 
three little pigs, 16-4278-79 
varieties of, 8-412 
Plgmlle, French sculptor, 16-4174 
PlyeOB. a bird, 9-22J7-18, 2312, 2360, 16 - 2 'in 9 
and Darwinism, 4-870 
and the magpie, 11-2758 
dividing the. 80-6184 
egg of, 7-tace 1756 
Anas its way, 6-1417 
Jackdaw and the, 15-3878 

see also Cape-pigeon, Dodo. Passenger-pigeon 
PiyeOB-bertyt see Bunch-berry 
Plyera-hatn, bird of prey, 18-3163 
Plyeoa Aako, in Canada. 1-228 
Plgwoa-posts, of birds, 9-2217 
Ply-iraat see Iron 

Plgms&t-oellB, of the retina, 17-4429 
sensitive to light, 16-4261 
PtgneBte, coloring matter, 15-3911 
Tn eye, 16-4330: 17-4429 
in hair, 10-2469 

of skin, 10-2473; 14-3773; 16-4020 
PIgmtM, of Africa. 83-6000 
PliFe Byai see St. Paul, Minn. 

PlytM new use for, 81-6478 


freah-water flsh, 10-2701, 2704-0S 
JMKL Indian bread, 14-3628 
PUMea, and Oreatea, 81-6667 
Mlaf, cooked-rlcek 83-6102 
PUata, anagram on uueatlon of. 19-5037 
MlatOBf Ktt Alpine peak, 18-2982; ao>6B47 
PUoharSu. flah, 1^2602, 2806-06; 19-3840 
Pile, th^oltaic, 17-4442 
PUea. of Venice, 6-2008 
nigzlm, ship, 84-6236 
PUgrtaagee, to Ajrabla, 15-3868 

to Holy Land, 6-1648; U-8866, 3830 
to Jeruealem, 18-8190 
to Mecca, 18-3029 
to Ste. Anne de Beauprd, 81^6297 
See also Canterbury 

Pilgrim Pathera, and early America, 8-623. S86; 
4-10.36 

and holidays, 17-4462, 4470 
Pilgrim Ball, In Plymouth, Mass., 4-lOSS 
PUgrlma, and the Mayflower, 11-2878 
PUgrlms, rocks. 83-6121 

"PUgrlmi’a PregTeaa," by Bunyan, 5-1126, 1161; 

6-1480; 7-1746-46; 8-2361 
Pillar, and Hammurabi’s laws, 18-4962 
the \anlshlng, 7-1737 
PiUara, Hall of, 18-4861 

Pillars of Beronlea, or Gibraltar, 13-3337, 3339, 
3346, 16-4307-08. 80-6186 
PlU-milUpaaes see Millipede 
PUiory, a punishment, 7-1746, 1749 
Pillows, of Roman firemen, 88-6756 
PUlow-stoaes, for nuns, 8-466 
Pill-wood-louse I see Wood-louse 
PUou, French statue, 16-4174 
“ PUoV’ by Cooper, 6-1612 
PUot-flsll, stories of, 10-2607-08 
Plmpenel, a flower, 16-4013-14, 4186 
Pin, hearing scratch of, 13-3891 
heat of rubbed, 13-3148 
In Confedemey, 8-2052 
point of a, 9-2336 
story of the common, 19-6001 
see also Cuckoo-plnt 

Plncb, Tom, character In " Martin Chusslewlt," 
10-2673 

Pinckney, CbarUs O., American statesman, 
6-1388, 1396; 13-3489 
PlnAns Vonntalns. in Kuropc, 18-3185 
Pine, a tree. 14-3733-31; 80-5352; 81-5430-31, 5433 
and the flax, 18-3071 
In T,oiiislana, 83-6960 
on Colonial flag, 7-1668 
Scotch, 14-3626 
sent from colonies, 4-994 
PlnaappUs, from Florida, 83-5960 
In west Indies, 93-6046 

where grown, 3-650, 664, 8-2151, 2166, 9-2386 
Plne-eonss, and tas.sei, 88-5816 
Pineda, and Mlsslssmpl. 8-274 
Pine-grosbeak t seo Grosbeaks 
Plnel, Dr. PlilUpps, and the Insane, 18-4634 
Plns-marten, an animal, 1-167, 160; 18-5074 
Plns-sap, a plant, 18-3062 
Ptna-seeds, for food, 81-6430 
Plna-stskln, a bird, 13-3458 
Pine-tree, on flag, 31-6492 
Pine-tree Btatec see Maine 
Pine-wood, flowers In, 19-4016 
PUk. a flower, 3-732; 8-2039: 80-5228, 6233 
Plnk-foimiy, of plants, 16-4133, 18-4768 
Pin-money, origin of phrase. 18-6002 
Pin-oak, a tree, 80-6389-40 

" Ptne-aad-noealea," cause of sensation, 10-2473 
Plntlet see Cuckoo-plnt 
pin-tnmblers, of lows, 84-6368, 6362 
Planter-flower, a ahrub, 17-46&L 4669 
Pinson, Vlseate, accompanied Columbue, 8-272 
Portuguese navigator, 80-6368 
Plombo, Bobas^n del, Italian artist. 18-6097 
Pip, character In “ Great lihcpectatlons,” 10-2461 
Plpe-flslu characterlsllcs of. 10-2609; 17-4493 
Piper, PleA, of Hamelln, 9-370: 3-711 
Ptpee, bursting of frozen, 14-3684 
for drains, 17-4640 
for gas, 8-415, 418-19 
for oil. 16-4168 
of organs, 18-3160 

of peace, 11-2782 . „ 

see also Jack, house of, Water-malne, Water- 

Plpraf king of France, and St Boniface, 

^4032 

Pt^l^seeds,. 18-4134 


stOt” story of the, B-1497 
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VlMtM, American. a«S32 
Barbary, 18-4307 

characters tn “ Peter Pan," 11-2883 
costume for, 80-6340 
Crusoe's escape from, 5-1225 
KngUsh. 8-280 

In M^lterranean, 8-440, 18-3006, 3069; 
18-4090, 4307 

In the West Indies, 83-6043 
Invade Ifingland, 1-213 
Jones called pirate, 18-3004 
owned Uoblnhou Ciu*iuc, 6-1223 

e Irate and Alexamler the Clreat, 81-5565 
inlted Utates’ war on, 13-3490 
see also Pike 

Haa, atiadced Splnalunza, 4-982 
histoiy of, 11-2737 
Italian city, 18-3080 
lamp that Qallluu watched, 14-3689 
leanlnft tower of, 8-317, 319, 7-1679, 14-3591, 
17-4386 

Vtsaao, Aadtoa, Italian scuUitor, 6-1172, 18-4173 
Vtaano, Otovannl, Italian sculptor, 18-4173 
Msaao, Wlcoola, Italian sculptui, 18-4173 
VtstUs, of flowers, 6-1340, 16-3816, 18-4134, 4206 
Mston, of onsine, a-304-06 
of pump, 16-3983 
Mston-rod, turns wheel, 8-1583 
moaizn, Major (John), at Lexmaton, 4-999 
Mteh, fiom pineH, 4-994; 81-5430, ^5958 
Vltoh, of liKht. ao-r.243 
Of notes, 18-3160 
of sound, 18-4872, 80-6242 
of voice, 16-4001; 18-4094, 84-6356 . 

Mtehi see lla&eball 
Mtelier, in baseball, see Baseball 
Pltoher, crow and the, 13-3604 
of leaf, 14-3666 

Vltohez-plaat, carnivorous plant, 11-3885 
VttehplP*. introduction of, 18-3049 
Pltohstons, li game, 18-5132 
kind of rock, 80-6360 

ntfallB, for wild game: see Hunters, of the 
wild 

Pith-hall, and electricity, 8-2142 
Pit-head, coal-miiies, 4-838 
Pitt, WUllaa, and Ireland, 81-6668 

Snallsh statesman, 4-898, 6 1116, 1120, 9-2288 
Plttshurgh, rally settlement ol, 4-81B, 899 
Are In, 8S-67.'if 

Plttshurgh XAnding, b.tttle or 
Plxlss, of Land's Knd, 7-1M2 
PlssHo, Praaolsoo, and the Ima, 9-22'36 
conquest of Peru, 8-2222, 17-1610 
Plaos ds la Bavelation, in J^aiis, 6-1187 
PlMsr-mlnlng, for gold, 7-1817 
PlMSS, legends of, 9-2403, 11-2768 
What place are we In.' 9-2362 
Plane, a disease, 11-2801 
at Kyani, 3-633 
bubonic, cause of, 84-6368 
In London, 6-1256 
In Milan, 6-1207 
rats and, S-.712 

Plagyodns fons, a flsh, 10-2482 
PlMoe, a flsta, 10-2605-08 
Plaid, Highlander’s, 13-3.708 
Plain Batcensi see Nolan, Philip 
Plaaohetts, movement of, 81-5640 
Plane, how to use, 8-384 
Plane-tree, family relations, 14-3524 
of Europe, 14-3536 
Plenets, and astrologers, 8-1960 
and Kepler’s laws, 14-3687 
and tides. 8-2294 
are round, 8-2086 
atmosphere of, 19-5026 

communication with, X8-4116 ' 

days of. 14-3780 

distances between, 88-5892 

early Jcnowledge of, 8-1063 

effect of graittation on, 14-3779 

effect on life, 10-2639 

heat of, 9»'2297 

history of; 10-2637 

laws of motion of, 14-3876 

meaning of word, 8-1966 

minor, 8-1966, 9-2392 

names of, 9-2249 

of suns, 7-1881; 8-1964, 1966 

path of, 8-2293 

story of the, 1-141, 141. 148; 8-322; 4-912 
Use of lifeless, 13-3513 
see also Sun's family. World, and under 
Individual names 


Plankton, food of fishes, 19>4876. 

Plantain, a European weed, 16-1890 
see also Watei-plantain 
Plantain-eater, a bird, 7-1784 
PlantatloaB, education on. 4-988 
Plant-box, miniature, 8-2038 
Plant-bug, an Insect, 8-1619; 18-9194 
Plant-Uos, Insects, 13-8801 
Plants, Alpine, 16-8898 
and life, 3-573 

and nltrogcn-lovIng microbes, 4-905 

anil oxygen. 18-4815 

anywhere at any time, 10-8681 

aquatic and seml-aquatlc, 14-8786 

arctic, in New England, 1-10 

breathing of, 1-243, 8-283 

climbing, 1-169 

cultivation of, 13-3609 

eye of, 18-4269 

families of, 16-1133 

Hist living things, 8-376 

fluweiing. 1-188, 8-2086 

lood ol. 16-4111 

for aqiMiium, 7-1739 

growing on walls, 13-3514 

growth and electricity, 14-3679 

liinring of, 14-3567 

In a sickroom, 6-1417 

Insectivorous or carnivorous, 8-2077; 

14-3566-67; 16-3814, 19-6084 
non-flowering, 8-2085 
of two worlds, 17-4349 
parasitic, 17-4474 
partriershlps of, 13-3361 
picture-names of, 19-6036 
poisonous, 13-3389, 15-3813, 16-4186, 4208, 
4212, 4213, 17-4348-60, 4363. 4472-76, 4658, 
4560, 4562-65, 18-4666, 4660, 18-1956, 81-6430 
potting 13-3609, 15-3903 
prchistotic, 1-13 
puzzle-g<< tne, 19-5129; 80-5354 
reprodur (I'm of, 8-2085 
roadside 16-4205 
salts nt, 8-2007 
selection in, 14-3562 
sensitive, 11-2798-99, 14-3667, 18-4114 
sleep of, 11-2798 
some alwd>s green^ 7-1793 
staking and tying, 8-732 
stoij of, 1-1S5-S8 
that imitate otli<-is, lS-.i89,t 
that resemble stonrs, 16-3893 
truiejing of, 16-3889 
whitt when grown in the dark, 6-1165 
see also Klourcis 
Plassey, battle of, 6-1111, 7-1718 
Plaster of Paris, what li Is, 7-1816 
Plastlolna, for modeling, 83-6167 
Plataa, battle of, 80-5152, 6208 
Plate, Tow, character in " Captains Criura- 
geous," 80-6375 
Plateaik Mongolian, 16-3923 
see also I'amlr Plateau, etc. 
nates, drying, 10-263'7 
water on oily, 10-2637 
willow-pattern, S-3S9 
with ai ms of France, 4-896 
Plates, for printing, 4-9S'i 
Plates, photogiaphio, l-l'', 4-952; 8«2011 
natlmun, a metallic elSinent, 3-668, 16-3828; 

80-6319; 83-6094 
Plato, academy of, 88-6770 

Greek philosopher, 6-1830, 1336-28; 80-6208 
Plato, lunar volcano, 9-2207 
Platoalsta, philosophers, 6-1328 
Platt, John James, poems: see Poetry Index 
Plsttsborg, battle of. 3-759; 8-1399 
Platypns, duck-billed, 1-58; 4-878, 876, 81-5576 
Play, for young animals: see Animals, life of 
young 

Playera, for model stage, 18-4823 
Playfair, Bord, English scientist, 4-868 
Play-grounds, In New York, 18-3222-28 
"nsylng ‘poasani'," what It means, 4-878 
Plays, acted by country people, 18-3836 
Bear and the Little Wolf, 81-5520 
B£b« eat Malade, 8-1300 
for children, 8-1478. 1483 
moving-picture, 80-6188 
of Shakespeare, 8-327, 441; S-661, 637 
of the Incas, 17-4508 ^ ^ 

Robin Hood and his Merry Men, 81-6646 
see also under names of authors 
PliUrtliliig, the j^ant’i^ 81-6i7S. 


Plana, In New York, 18-3308; 18-6018 
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FlMran, exoitem^nt of, ao«5Sd7 

In “ Land of Youth,” S-SOCi 
‘■noMOMa of Kcmo.” by Campbell, M-8766 
netw. of Waet Pof^ or Annapolie, M>473«, 

4742 

PWbelAae, of aome, fl.4S6; aO-627S 
PletoOee. conetallation, 8<1288; 10>8<4(^ 204S; 
13-8374; 17-4634 
Hindu etory about, 8-1967 
legend of the, 13-8874 
Pleiitj, freeco of, 7-1686 
FleeloMuru, extinct animal, 1-60 
Pliable, character In “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
S-1125, 1126 

PlUnaoll, Baunel, and water-line, 8-1688 
Pliny, comment on lapis laeull, 84-6SSS 
Homan naturalist, 8-2161 
Plot, of moving-picture play: see Scenario 
Plough, a constellation, 6-1367 
Plough, horse and motor, 16-4146 
Improvement of, 11-2711, 2714 
statesman of the, 30-6273 
use of, 18-3949; a8->5947 
Plouglunau, In “Canterbu^ Tales,” 18-3939 
Plovers, birds, 6-1661-62; 7-1644, 1796: 
8-1978-79, 9-2341 
egg of, 7-face 1766 
Pluiubago, In Canada, 81-6548 
see aleo Qraphito 

Plumbago, family of plants, 30-6216 
PlumOM, a Burbank fruit, 14-3664 
PlumeSi of birds of imradiee, 7-1754 
of egret, 8-1974 
of marabou, 8-1976 
see also Birds of Beauty 
Pluma-thlstla, dwarf, 17-4476, 4480 
Plummer, Oaleb, character in “ Cricket on the 
Hearth,” 8-2363 

Plums, Burbank’s varieties, 14-3664 
eating skin of, 92-6890 
flower of find fruit, 16-1134 
for prunes, 3-661 
plckmg, 19-5132 
stones of, and birds, 17-4376 
used by Indians, 30-6319 
where grown, 3-649, 669 
Plunger, of hydraulic elevator, 33-6198 
Plus, meaning of. 10-4083 
Plntaroh, “ Lives,” of Greeks and Homans, 
31-6484 

Pluto, king of underworld, 30-6186 
Plymouth, Bugn fisheries of, 10-3604 
Plymouth, MasB„ name of, 3-523 
settlement of, 3-626; 4-1036 
Thanksgiving at, 17-4462 
Plymouth Colony, early history, 3-630, 633 
Pqrmouth company, colonies of, 3-522, 624, 626 
Plymontb Hoe, l>rakc at bowls on, 4-862 
Plymouth 3ook, landing on, 4-1036 
p^month Booka, kind of hens, 18-4712 
Poacher, silence of, 14-3740 
Pooahontaei see Baptism of Pocahontas 
« Pocahontas," opera, 18-3061 
Poeket-gepher, an animal, 3-679, 684 
Poehet-haudkorohlaf, embroldei ing, 6-1517 
Pod, of pea-Ilke plants, 16-4135 
Podenap, Mr, aud Mrs., charactei's in ” Our 
Mutual Friend,” 10-2462 
Podeuape, what they are, 113-2462 
Poe, Bdgar AUau, American writer, 6-1609, 1616; 
14^^68 

memorial to. 18-4672 
poems; see Poetry Index 
Poe, Plrglala, wife of poet, 6-1615 
« Poems by Pwo Srothere,” by Tennyson 
brothers, 83-6036 

"Poet at the Breakfaet Tahle," by Holmes, 
6-1617 

Poet-hletortano, sagas of, 14-3662 

Po^ lianreate, of England, 8-477; 3-645, 648; 

4-1057; 8-1927. 2016: 18-4716; 33-6034, .6037 
Poet laureate of AhoUtumi see Whittier, J. G. 
Poetry, difTerent kinds of verse, 3-369 
English, 8-477, 31-5484 
how to read, 3-711 
how to remember. 4-823 
of youth and manhood, 6'1065 
Oriental, 8-477 
our feelings In. 9-1671 
poets and childhood, 4-928 
why should we read, 3-648 
Poo», Book of I see Poetry Index and Tables 
of Contents 

'Poetry for OhtUhMU," by T.amb, 13-4731 
roots, and childhood, 4-923 


Poets, boys of the, nalntings of, 7-1888 
of indla. 7-1714 
of various countries, 8-477 
the poet, the gohUa and the donkey. 8*848t> 
Poet's Conor, la Westminster, 3-778; 8-18li; 
81-5486 

Poet’s aaroUisiis, a plant, 8641830 
Pogonla, an orohld, 13-3088 
Pent, the vital, 7-1862 
Polater, a hunting dog, 8-610-11: M-6S28 
Pointer, In a dome. 64638 
"Pointers," stars, 10-2840 
Point Pleasant, and Boone, 84-8864 
Polree, et Vavocat, 18-4708 
Poleon-glaads, of snake, 6-1280; 13-427G 
PoUou-lvy, a shrub, 17-4663-84 
Poisons, and metals, ai-6516 
and spasms, 17-4484 
animal, 18-5023 

eftccts of, 4-1021: 7-1662; 17-4464 
of ants, 11-2969-70 
of fishes. 10-2609-10 
of heart, 33-6107 
ol mushrooms, 18-4883 
of newt, 1-216 
of spiders, 13-3363 
of toad, 5-1216 
protoplasmic, 18-4691 
see also Acid, prussic. Hemlock. Plants, 
poisonous, Scorpions, etc. 

Poison-snmao, a shrub, 17-4662-64 
PolsoU'testh, of snakes, 8-2078 
Poitiers, battle of. 3-772; 8-2072 
Frcncn city, 9-2123 
Pohanokets: see Wamiianoags 
Poker, conducls luvit, 4-1086: S-1317 
Poker, red-hut. a plant, 30-6280 
see also KniphoHa 
Pokering, prociss of, 8-1298 
Poland, and hit tli-',tones, 84-6377 
and Lithuania, 16-3799 
history of. 2360, 2696: U-2894; 

14-3666, 4722-21. 3726, 3728 
Jews of. 34-6336 
partition of, 11-2904; 17-4666 
Polacixatloa, of light, 80-6241 
Polders, drained marshes of Holland, 14-3540 
Poldhu, wireless station, 14-faee 8674: 17-4449 
Pole, BeginaU, Cardinal, 4-859 
Pole, hearing through a, 13-3391 
see also Totem-pole 
Poleoat, life-history, 1-167, 160 
Poles, natives of Poland, 11-2896; 18-3190, 3193 
Poloe, and auroras, 30-6294 
gravitation at, 15-3826 
magnetic, 17-4493; 80-6356-67: 31-6459 
of a magnet, 31-6467 
of compass, 17-1483 
of e.irth, 8-432 
of electiiclty, 8-2163, 2168 
of Mars. 9-2389, 2392; 13-3388 
search fur. 9-2362; 31-6456-66 
spinning of people at, 80-6175 
Pole Star, as a guide, 17-4482 
name of, 9-2350 

of the north. 10-2639-41, 2613, 2616 
position, 1-119 
see al'so North Star 
Police, dogs that help, 34-6328 

names of London and Irish, 80-5397 
Hoyai Northwest Mounted, 18-4621 
see also Jack, house of 
PoUxenee, Shakespearian character, 3-562 
Polk, gamec X., administration of, 13-3488, 3491 
and Henry Clay, 10-2438 
as president. 7-1842; 9-2382 
Pollm, carried by Insects, 15-4016 
food for bees. 11-2848, 2864, ^5* 
forms seed^ 18-3812, 3816: 83-5874 
of flowers, ^1288, 1340; 14-3625 
of orchids, 17-4479 « t., * 

see also Cross-fertilisation, Flowers, Planfs 
POUux, a star, 10-2642, 2646 
Pole, Marco, travels of, l;60; l*-*932 
Polculue, Shakespearian character, 3-460 
SkilwMFtb fil»6(S26 

pSSlSSllST^ep, 4-844; 7-1738; ^6229, 6336 
Polyauthue-aarelasus, flowers, 1^6230 
Polycletusi Greek 
Polydonu, Greek sculptor, 10-4178 
Polygula, the fringed, l*-305< . 

Pelygemy, and Mormons, 7-1844 
PolyAelcee, king of » ,u a«ia 

Polynesia, Islands of, ^1486, 1492-88 , 34-6319 
Poiyphemns, giant. 1-76 
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Volsrpst marina anlmala, B>2408, 2418 
Vomaloi aee Orapa-frult 
romaraala. history of, 10-2689*60 
vompalli baking In, B-1182 
deatruotlon of, 4-1086; aO-6281-82 
paintlngB of, 17-4689 
what I saw at, 83-6221 

Pomj^l^^RoinMi^jfMieral, 8-434, 439; 80-6278-80: 

VoBoa da liaoa (dean), explored America, 8-272; 
8-2166 

Voaolio, rolling a, 14-3763 
VondaraMUa, meaning of, 16-4084 
Veada, and the fleld, 81-5624 
VoBd-waada, aquatic plants, 7-1789-40 
Voalaa, communications of, 81-6610 
In coal mines, 4-836-37 
Indian, 83-6068 
in the antarctic, 81-5464 
of Shackleton's expedition, 81-6463 
Shetland, 83-6066 

roat daa Axtsi see Arts, bridge of the 
Voataaag, a soldier, 4-1063 
Voat-Oravd, settlement of, 3-565 
roatlao, Indian leader, 4-900; 11-2784 
Voatlaa Vtlata, and Christ, 84-6332 
character In *' lien Hur,’’ 80-5260 
Vont Vanf, of Paris, 81-6640 
VOBtyp^d, bridge of, 1-23 
Vools, swimming, 18-8222, 8224 
Voop, of a ship, 18-4620 
Poor, treasure of the, 11-2766 
woman who clothed, 17-4460 
“Poor Jaok,” by Olbdin, 14-3766 
Poog Btohard'o Almanac, by Pranklln, 10-2413 
Pop, Imitative word, 8-2243 
Pop-oora, balls of, 1-256 

P^, Aloxaador, Kngllsh poet, 4-1055, 33-6030 
Popo, Ooaoral (Joha), during Civil War, 8-2UI8 
Pope, and England, 8-524 
anointed Napoleon, 9-2288 
Avignon i'afuce of, 8-2422 
chapel of a, 18-3083 
excommunications of, 14-3864 
gave away New World, 8-282; 13-3343 
head of the bishops, 18-4789 
head of the church, 8-435; 3-693, 694; 4-866, 
868-69, 10-2552 

home of the, 3-762; 18-3082, 3086; see also 
Vatican 

power of the, 10-2562; 19-6098 
Who ran away, 8-601 
see also Line of liemarctitlon, Papal 
Poperpi see lloinnn Catholic Church 
Pragaa, mode Crom a <iulll, 18-4931 

Pa^Sij, In “ Old Mortality,” 7-1776 
Pm^, a tree, 11-2877; 13-3267-68; 80-6345 
Hercules* tree, 18-4866 
In Canada, 14-3733-3 4 
why leaves are silver-lined, 88-5775 
Popocatepetl, a volcano, 17-4397, 4101 
Ci^fornia, 14-3562 

flowers, 1-249; 13-3325; 14-3562; 18-1657, 
for appllquA 19-5031 
goldem 89-6815 

horned, 16-4134; 80-5212, 52X3 
seeds of, 18-3896 
Poppp, family of plants, 13-4134 
P^py-hoad, a seed-vessel, 16-4134 
Poquelin, Venn Baptletei see MollOre 
Tosoolsln, discovery of, 17^4640 
Dresden, 11-2764 
manufacture of, 17-4646 
of Copenhagen, 14-3656 
Poxoh, of folded paper, 13-4825 
Poronplao, an animal, 3-680-81, 683; 4-874; 
8-1110, 1196 

Porouptno-gsasB. In AustraHa, 3-1376 

Porta, what they are, 3-693 

Po WTar, of Italy, 19-2982. 3073-74, 3076, 3078 

Pork, production of, 10-2677 

Porpolao, d marine animal, 4-1067. 1074 

Porpotaa-loathor. 4-1074; 11-2834 

Pomona, king,of Etruscans, 14-3694 

Port, a wine, 1^8843 

Port, of Bhip, 18-4619 

Pornvo AToaua, In Winnipeg, 16-4181 

Portaga la Prama, Canadian town, 5-1280 

Portdurtlmri, 18-8606 

. see also Canada, railways and canals 
tart AugBBta, In Australia, 6-1374 
P^wMbm, In Ham, 83-6044 
tart Ctolbom^ Canadian port, 83-6120 
tartoulUs, badge of Margaret Beaufort, 4-866 
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Port Sarwla, In Australia. 8-1872 
Portsons, Oaptafu John, character In “ Heart of 
Midlothian,” 7-1774 

Porteons Uoto, In "Heart of Midlothian,” 
7-1774 

Porter, Anns Marla. 10-2622 

Porte, OB|taiB Bavid B., American naval otfleer, 

during Civil War, 8-2061 
Porte, Jamos, English authors 10-2621-23 
Porter, Sydney ) see Henry, O. 

Porter Boad, at Annapolis, 18-4748 
Portemi see Jack, house of 
Portia, Shakespearian heroine, 8-880 
Portioo, of Carlton House, 8-1262 
Portlnarl, Beatrloo, and Dante, 84^6810 
Port Jaeksoa, Australian harbor, 6-1868 
Portland, Ooan., brownstone from, 80-6349 
Portland, Mo., fishermen from, 10-2602 
seu also Canada, railways and canals 
Portland, Ot»roa, description, 8-2383; 89-5757 
views In, 88-5719 

Portland-eoment, inunufacturc of, 16-4241 
Porteon, Br., character In “ Pcndennls,” 13-8517 
Port Morris Station, on Long island Sound, 
84-6352 

Port Velsoni see Canada, railways and canals 
Port-of-Bpaln, city on Trinidad, 83-6047 
Porto Vovo, king of, and council, 16-4307 
Porto Bloo, cadets and midshipmen from, 
18-4736, 4742 
fruit in, 3-650 

history, 8-272, 621; 8-2147, 2154 
island of, 83-604], 6045 
laccmakers, 8-2146, 2167 
purchase of, 13-3494 
size of, 9-2382 

Washington's birthday In, 17-4466 
Porto Blco, Unlvomlty of, exists, 17-4670 
Port Philip, in VlcUnla, 6-1370 
Portrait, a sllbourttc, 81-5641 
mysterious, 80-6183 
puzzle abiiiit, 1-110 

“Portrait of a mm," by Sully, 16-4218 
Port Boyal, iii Island of Jamaica, 83-6046 
Port Boyal, V. 8., history, 3-555, 558-5*1, 
4-894-95 

see also Ann.ipolis 

Port Boyal, 8. O., history, 8-276; 8-2017 
Port 8ald, debarking point, 83-6179 
Portsmouth, navy } ard at, 33-5958 
Partemontb, Treaty of, and peai e, 18-3805 
Portugal, and JiiazlI, 8-272; 30-5370 
and Columbus, 1-62 
and Jews, 34-6331 
and New World, 3-282; 3-.55J 
and Philip 11, 33-5850 
arms of, 7-1658 
colonies of, 14-3546 
flag of, 31-5194 

history of. 5-1116; 9-2288; 15-4027 
in Africa. 3-3G2, 19-4305, 4308 
rubber grown in, 14-3569 
story of, 13-3337, 3339-40, 3342, 3341, 3346-47 
Portuguese, In America, 16-4078, 30-5370 
In Hawaii, 8-2150 

In India, 1-85; 3-1634, 7-1716; 18-1077-78 
In Persia. 18-rt62 
In South America, 17-1.M2 
visit Austialla. 3-363 
Portuguese Bast Aftlea, 16-4305 
Porus) Indian king, 8-1325-26; 7-1714 
Positive, In photography, 1-46 
Positivism, meaning of. 30-6291 
Post, ball in the hollow, 31-6478 
immovable, 9-2354 
trees valuable for poHt.s, 14-3747 
Postage, reduction of, 13-3498 
POBtsge-etamp, use of, 1^4112 
Poet-ball, a game, 33-6081 
Pestoard, bow to pass through, 1^8658 
POBt-gsueral, a game, 10-3691 
POBtlag, a game, 18-4040 
Poat-oSoB, work of, 13-3407-08 
POBt-oMoBB, and Congress, 3-1390, 1486 
PoBt-offloes. V. a. Bspartmont of, 6-1436 
PotsBlL and divers, 84-6312 
as fertilizer, 10-2686 
caustic, 7-1816; 34-6312 
chlorate of, and sugar, 8-2428 
for fertilizer, 16-4144 
In ashes, 10^2499, 2638 
In glass, 8-1264 

Potasslnm, and yellow flames, 38-6892 
In gunpowder. 9-2244 
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B. In milk. 11.2828 
in soap, 18.3228 
in Bpeotnim, ll.faee 2786, 2741 
oxide of, 7.1816 
speciflo Rrravlty of, 18-3838 
FotaBBlnB chloride, a salt, 7-1817 
PotaBBlwa eyanlde, in sold-mininir, 80-6324 
VotaMlnm BBlpliata, a salt, 7-1817 
Potato, a food-plant, 1-lS; 4-1020 
and Colorado beetle, 18-3195 
Burbank, 14-3562 
cooking, 18-3100 

cultivation of, 9-2423; 18-2995, 3217; 14-3654 

dlgfrtng, 18-3903 

eifeot of boiling on, 81-6613 

grown by Raleigh, 81-6410 

marxlpan, 14-8662 

production of. In United States, 9-2386 
rot of, 16-4116 
source of alcohol, 7-1890 
storing 17-4387 
sugar from, 3-704 
water In, 8-1193-94 
see alt>o Sweet-potato 
Fotato-aalinal, a contest. 8-1303 
Potato-crop, rallnre of, 81-6558 
Potatoes, In South America, 17-4508, 4510 
Potato-famllr, of plants, 17-4353, 4473 
Potato-womaa, and her pig, 8-1103 
Poteatla, meaning of, 14i-3e93 
Potlphac, bought Joseph, 11-2931 
Potlaoh, Indian feast, 80-5328 
Potomao, Army of the, diiriiig ('Ivil War, 

8-2048 

Potomao Xlvor, in America, 8-528, 7-1692 
Pot-plaatfl, care ot, 9-2266 
Poto, and the Brahman, 83-6133 
for plants, 13-3509, 18-3903 
Potodam, palaces of, 17-1549, 4563 
Potter, Edward O., American sculptor, 18-4670 
Pottor-waop, an Insect, 11-2860 
Pottery, ancient, 17-1539 
Indian, 1-16-17 
of French peasantry, 9-2120 
of Qreeks, 80-6204 
pictured Egyptian, 18-4846 
Ponohoo, of anl^ls, 3-803 ; 4-873-79, 14-3668; 
81-5863 

of birds. 8-1972, 1976 
of flsh, 10-2479-80. 2609 
Ponloan, Taldemar, and wireless, 17-4448 
Poultry, and Darwlnlhni, 4-870 
eaten ants, 11-2974 
In the United States, 10-2678 
keeping of, 18-4711 
mites of, 13-3364 
see also Fowls, etc 
PoMfoe, a d%varf, 9-2398 
Pound, for flsh, 16-3812 
Pound, unit of weight, 14-3673 
Ponndo, John, cobbler In Portsmouth, 16-8824 
Pound’s Kldgo, house at, 81-5629 
Pontor, a pigeon, 9-2217, 2219 
Poutrlnooiut, settlement of, 3-556 
Powder, for guns, 93-6212 
smokeless: see Cordite 
Powdsr-magaslns, blown up, 18-4800 
Poirilsrs, for headache, 38-5725 
PowoU-fwtton, M^or, English traveler, 4-1016; 
83-6000 

Power. Oaptain, character In “ Charles 
O'Malley,” 18-2977 
Power, fresco of, 7-1686 
Powor-lomn, Invention of. 18-4008 
Powers, American sculptor, 18-4666-67 

Powers, of Europe, 13-3247 
that ruled world, 18-4794 
Poynlngs, and Ireland, 31-5557 
Poynlngs* AoA on law In Ireland, 81-6658 
Poyntor, (Ur Edward, his picture of Pompei¬ 
ian sentinel, 83-6220 
PoBsonyi see Presburg 
PossnoU, temple of. 18-3031 
“Praotloal Bduoatlon," by Edgeworth, 10-2621 
Pistposter, in *' Tom Brown’s Schooldays," 
10-4140, 4142 

Pragmatto feanotlon, a compact 11-2904 
Pnwae, capital of Bohemia, 10-2594; 11-2896 
Prams, of western Canada, 88-6945 
Pt a Mo-oMokon, a grouse, 0-1662; 8-2342 
Prairie-dog, a burrowing animal, 3-679, 682; 


0-2842; 91-6676. 6677 
‘ I, treeless plains lfl>3129 
’B•hooaol^ a wagon. 83-6067 
waOMor, a blrdr 0-2146 


Praooovla, and the tsar, 10-2446 
n»tort^park In Vienna, 11-2899 
Bratt, Bela E., American sculptor. 7-1688; 
19-4676 

Pratt, Poansylvaala, character in "Oaptalns 
Courageous/' 00-6876 
PnwB, armored sea-antmal, 10-2613 
for aquarium, 17-4492 
Pnuritefos, Oreek sculptor, 10-4172 
Prayer-book, of Queen Catherine Parr, 4-860 
Prayer, Book of Oommoa, 18-6096 
Prayor-whools, of Buddhism, 18-3932 
Praylag-dago, 18-8932 
Pm ylag Eidlaaoi see Eliot, John 
Pxaylag-lBseoti see Praying-mantis 
Praylag-maatla, an Insect, 18-3194; 13-8301, 
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Proaohers, persecution of, 7-1746 
Preble, Edward, American naval olTlcer, 18-8002 
“ PrecautlOB,” by Cooper, 6-1610 
fteoeator, and the pealms, 18-3049 
Predplee, mules meeting on. 31-6612 
picture, 8-430 

Preolpltate, what it Is, 7-1696 
Preeoe, (Hr William, and wireless, 17-4448 
Prefects (Prdfeto), of France, 9-2486 
Prefootno vlgUnm, Komait flre-chlef, 88-6758 
Prejudice, meaning of. 13-3271 
PreLKermaau, his picture of Hermann, 10-2551 
Pxe-EaphaeUte Brothers, group of painters, 

83- 6039 

Presburg, ancient rupital ot Hungary, 10-2591; 
31—5662 

Presbytorlaas, .i sect, 8-2043; 10-2556 

anagram fiom Fresbyterian, 19-6037. 5133 
during Civil War In England, 7-1859, 1863 
in Canada, 14-3733 
In "Old Mortality,” 7-1778 
In Scotland, 81-5556 
Prescott, Canadian town, 83-6123 
Presents, choosing Christ mas, 18-4926 
of I’nited Statea offlclals, 0-1435 
Preserves, of fruit, 18-3901 
President, and cadets, 18-4736 
ling of. 31-5491 

Presidents, administrations of United Stales, 

.13-3489 

assassination of United Stales, 9-2382 
clecllon of, 9-2383 
live famous, 3-779 

of United States, election, powers, etc., 0-1392, 
1396, 1431-36, 7-1686 
"President's Waroh," a tune. 13-3053 
Presqu' ZoU, I’erry at. 18-30U8 
Press, censorsliip of the, 14-3614 
freedom of the, 10-2596 
Press, hydraulic, 83-6151 
sec also Priiitlng-piesses 
ZPresB-gang, and Admiral Campbell, 18-4026 
In “J'eter Simple," 8-2027-28 
Presstel, John, Oerman artist, 83-5773 
Pressure, atmospheric, 18-3977; 88-5738, 5921; 

84- 6310 

fluid, 18-3977-78, 3980-84 
of gases, 8a-Stt8 
of riquids, 88-6922 
sense of, 8-1984 

Preeton, Professor Thomae, married Mrs. Cleve¬ 
land. 8-403 

Prestoa-Pans, battle of, e-l500 
Pretender, the, character In “Henry Esmond," 
13-3312 

Pretender, the Oldi see Stuart, James Francis 
Edward 

Pretender, the Tonngi see Stuart, Charles 
Edward 

Priam, king ot Troy. 1-73, 78 
Prlhylog Zslands, foxes on, 18-6078 
Prloe, BUeni see Wood, Mrs. Henry 
Prl^ problem concerning discount of, 8-1606 
PrtohMd, Oaptain, oharacter In “aulllver’s 
Travels,''^ 8-1383 
PridUoB, of flsh, 10-2609-10 
of plants, 80-5211. 5216 ^ 

" Pride and AMudlco," by Austen. UM622 
Pride, Bouse e^ in “ raerle Queene,” ^698 
Priene, Oerman, 10-2651 
In •'Canterbury Tales.” 18-8939 
In French Canada, 18-4831 
In Tibet, 18-8932 
killed by Jaguar, 88-5808 
of India, 77718 
of Borne, 80-6274 ^ . 

tale told by priest, 8-494 
Primate, flrat arehblahop, 01-6652 
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MmftTCra, Rtatue of, M-4676 
VrlmograBlrar*. meaning of law. 14-878J 
PilBixoMt a flower. ♦•84^ 958; 8-2089; 16-4188; 
18-4664. 4666; 19-5089 
and polyanthuD, 90-6286 
blrd'B-eye. 19-5090 ' 

VrlmzoM fonl^i of plants, 16-4180; 18-4668; 

90- 6216 

Vrtmwi, a berry, 14-3664 . 

VXlBM, bride of the wandering, 6-1204 
robber and little, 10-2623 
who gave up hla freedom, 18-4027 
who waH pool, 9-2396 
Vrlnoe Albert, Canadian town, 91-6610 
Vrlnoe Ooneort, otatue of, 19-5040 
Friaao Xdward Island, account of, 91-6401, 6643, 
6646 

and the llomlnlon, 8-1276, 1280 

fox-faims on, 19-6078 _ __ 

history of, 1-224; 3-559, 766-68; 14-3732 
population of, 14-3731 
raflwayH in, 9-2276 

Vrlnoe Xmneiial, killed in Zulu War. 8-2291 
Prlnoe of wales, three feathers of, 3-772 
Mnoe Boyal, during PYench Revolution, 16-4106 
Vslnoe Bnpert, Canadian seaport, 99-5782 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Vrlnoes, in the Towen 8^1992; 18-4684 
Mnee's Island, in Africa. 16-4305 
Piinosss, and goblin, ^1488 
and King Orislybeard, 8-1208 
and the gold, 89-6774 
golden bail of, 8-1353 
searcli for the real, 9-394 
hllent, 18-4869 

strange adventures of, 8-496 
twelve dancing princesses, 9-364 
who became a goose-girl, 11-2941 
Maoess Boyal, a dance, 11-2805 
"BtlnoosB Sonia,” by Magruder, 8-2101 
Brlnooss-Blsta, of Hideau Hall, 6-1466 
Vtlaaoton, battle of, 4-1004 
IMaoston Vnlvorslty, story of, 17-4566, 4568 
Brinolpal navigations, Tolagos, etc., by Hakluyt, 

91- 6487 

“ Madnlos of BanMn Action,” by ilaziitt, 
18-^32 

Pvlng^ moiiUM, poems: see Poetry Tn<U\ 
Vrinnng, and linotype, 4-913 
art of, 18-4923 
in Holland, 14-3547 
.men who gave us. 14^3607 
with movanle letters, 10-2565 
Prlntlng-proBSOB, development of* 14-3611 
In England, 3-776; 4-&63, 13-3482 
B^tlng-tolograpb, a machine, 14-,I574, 2577, 
3680 

PrlorOBS, in "Canterbury Tales,'' 3-199; 18-3939 
BsImIos, of teliglouB oraers, 18-4791 
Brism. and light, 17-4624, 90-6165 

spectrum given by, 11-face 2736, 2740-41 
use of. 1-237; 18-4280 
Prison, Debtors', in "Dlttle Dorrit," 10-2161 
Faisabeth Kry and, 8-1329 _ 

English act concerning, 4-942 
•• Brlsonor of Ohlllon,” by Byron, 18--’98n 
Msonors, in Siberia, 18-3798 
Pdsenor’s-baso, a game, 16-3986 
” Brisenors of Bopo,” by Johnston. 8-2101 
Brlson-vossols, of charleston, 3-784 
ftlTatoors, American, 4-1006; 6-1399, 19-.7003; 
13-3489 
French, 3-568 
of Confederacy, 8-2052 
of Bhigland, 9-280 
see also I’lratea 

BrlvUogs, Blsoonnt, character in "Peter 
Simple,” 8-2028 
BrlvUMO, the Great. 14-3544 
Brobo, telephone, 17-4447 
BtoUoni, problem concerning, 8-1366 
see also Dlttle Problems for clever 
BrooosB, cyanide, for gold mining, 80-6324 
of steel-making, 88-6698-99 
vulcantning: see Rubber 
BrowviM. historian of Rome, 18-3188 
Brootor, Adolaido Anno, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Brootor, Bryan Wdlori sea Cornwall, Barry 
Broeter (Xonry A.), BiHdsli general, 3-769 
ftoototyrpoB, insocte, 18^800 
Kooyon, a star, 10-2648. 2646 
Brodnoo MOckoA in Chicago, 89-6829 
" Bcofoggor Ort m SMakfoot V»Mo," 

8-1617 


by Holmes, 


Broloetiag-niuhlBO, of “movies," 80-6167^ 
BrojootloBt lKoroator*s, In map-making, T-1767 
Bromothons, iialntlng of myth, 7<-1686 
"BromotlMiu Vnboiuid,” by Shelly, 88-6086 
Bromlaonoos, of the sun, 8-2091-92 
BroaUso, a key called, in “Pilgrim’s Progress," 
6-1186 

"Bromlsod Band,” of the Bible, 84-6330 
Bronghom, antelope, 90-6881 
Brononns, and verbs, 13-3329 
dlfTercnt kinds of, 18-3167 
Broofs, ot III inter. 4-950 
Bropdlor, driven by turbine, 10-2495 
invention of, 10-2489, 2491 
Broporty, in America, 6-1438 

laws respecting woman’s, 19-3121 
Broporty-man, of fllm-studto, 90-6138 
Broperty-room, of moving pictures, 90-5139 
Bropheoy, on Hallowe’en, 99-5923 
Brophst of Allah: see Mahomet 
‘■Bnmbet of tho Great Smoky Mountain, " by 
Craddock, 8-2101 

BropinrtloaB, law of multiple, 7-1694 
Broso, what it is, 3-711 
Broapootors, for gold, 83-8093 
Brospero, Shakespearian character, 8-329 
Brotoctfon, of animals: see Animals, with won¬ 
derful coats 

" ZYoteetlon-monoy,” 6-1499 
Brotootor of tha Conuaonwoalthi see Cromwell, 
Oliver 

BrotoidB, as foods, 8-2866-66: 11-2730 
clash of compounds, 18-4116; 81-6612 
in milk, 11-2827; 17-1586 
Brotstas, olahh of compounds, 81-5513 
In milk, 17-4372 

Brotostanta, and the Church of Home, 10-255.5, 
19-3192 

during Reformation, 14-3541 
history. 1-134; 9-436 
in Ausl'la, 10-2656 
in Cevinnes, 9-2418 
in German,v. 11-2770, 14-3652, 36.56 
in Gieat Britain and Ireland, 8-111.5, 19-2112. 
91-5525 

in Maryland, 9-528 
in Quebec, 90-6296 
martyrs among, 19-’I0'>2 
see ulho Huguenots 

Brotons, eharacter in " Faeiie Quiviii,'' 3-701 
Shakespearian chHiuctei. 3-639 
Brothonotary, a warbler, 9-2316 
Brotoplasm, artificial, 10-4tl6 
burning »f, 7-1647 
in the eye, 18-4022 

living matter, 6-1123, ll.O'i-O?, 1A-48S5 
poisons of, 18-4691 
Brotraetor, use of, 9-481 
Brovonoo, girl of, 9-2419 
Brovorbs, games with, 8-2143, 90-5351 
stones illustrating, 99-5688 
Brovlnoos, Maxlttmoi see Canada 
Brovfaeotown, on Cape Cod, 18-3849 
Brndoaco, iharactet in ’* Pile rim’s Progrehs," 
8-1129 

Bmdenm, fiesco of, 7-1686 
Bnues, where grown, 3-661 

Bntssla, Xing of, and the Nethei lands, 14-3547 
•at VersailTes, 91-6677 
made German emperor, 7-1658 
Bmssia, ,ind Austria, 10-3696. 11-2905 
and France, 9-2289, 10-2561, 10-4108, 4108 
and Poland, 11-2894 
and Schleswig-Holstein, 14-3668 
control of, 11-2762 
history of, 10-2667, 2660, 2696, 2600 
map of, 10-2692 
Napoleon and. 10^2592; 13-3346 
serfdom Im 10-2661 
war with Denmark, 10-2697 
see also Franco-Prussian War, Waterloo, 
battle of 

Brussto. Bnks of, successor of, 10-2560 
ftatii, frontier on, lA-3194 
Psalm, sln^ng in Puritan churches, 19-3049 
Twenty-third, in verse, 8-648 
what it is, 8-369; 8-646 
” Psolm-stair^s Amugsamt,” by Billing, 
19-8049 

Piawtlk. charaoter In “Egyptian Firlacess," 
98-6961 

*■7^ . and Cupid. 74909 

PiMOlMs. moths, W-SQ21 

piiKnnl||an, a birdilMSSfb l(i6l*Mt ••lOlt; 




maMte ■ 

TBkUe^" ^ ttaunler. 
blBton^ of. U&4402 
tribe, t-ie, Id: t4.S82S-'29 
•am, sculptor, M*66B8- 
^ ar, ^HblsonouB serirant. 9->ia83, 1388 
hkU, S fungus, 1B-488S-S4 
a, birds, 7-1 r4 4-46 
MT, Cossack leader, 14-3727 

__ Xtinw, Franch sculptdr, 19-4174 

Vttf*4 ^san#, in. Washington, 99-6717 
oelmon oty ifclSSBO 

ade Tiglath JPlleser in 
VvXbBSB, Ooostfs sleeplns-car of, 11-2716 
FttllauHii see mesplng-car. 

Vnlp. of '•rood, 4-943 
Votplt, a rock. 8-1312 
Fab^alUa, In Newfoundland, 94-6298 
Pn^-vood) Id New* Ilrunswlck, 91-.'>fi48 
Pnlis, and tlme-ipeasurement, 14-3871 
feeling: the. 17-4376 

of artuiT, 9-1694; 18-4018; 16-4201; 93-6110 

S enduliim used to measure, 7-1678 
vstlsil. Count of. and Hood, 17-4367 
Puaaa, an animal, 89-68C1 
llfe-hlstery of, 1-166, 160 
occasionally dangrerous, 99-6808 
Pnalos-Btone, as an eraser, 19-33 49 
what it >s, 3-432; 19-3045;-13-3261 
Pump, for well, 8-2116 

beiKht of water in, 18-3978 
how water comes out of, 8-212 y 
in tunnel, 94-6267 
working; of a, 18-1983 
sen also Air-pump, .lack, house of 
Pumpkin, chariot ol, 3-798 
f^d-piant, 1-16-16; 13-3326 
“ Pnnoli,” a rock, 5-131] 

Funch, comic paper, 9-2326 
Puaoh-and-Judy, in English village, picture, 
1-207 

Punetnatlaas see Stops, nmusement with 
Ptinlo Wars, mention of, 90-5274 
Punishment, and Congress, 6-1435 
ol Colonial oliildren, 4-961 
of crlmln.sls, 6-1138 

Punjab, part of India, 6-1632; 7*1714, 1720; 
91-6416 

Punk, from fungus, 18-4383 
Punta Oaatls, tn Havana, 98-601!) 

Pupa, of insect, 1-49; 7-1827 
see also Chrysalis 
Pupil, of the eye, 7-1654; 13-3610 
pMln, Wlwul Z., and telephone, etc., 11-2717; 
17-4447-48 

Puppies, puppy in race, 38-4612 
story of monkey fnd, 3-631 
pucssU WoWKtatns, in Canada, 99-6778 
ptultan, a etatue. 18-4672 
Putltonsi, and Sidney'^s aan, 16-4868 
*KiiRll^ political, party, 4-1041; 7-186,1 
firXmSloa. 9-524^2,6: 18-4078 


maple. 18-8 It 4 

■^kasap'Si.lfe"** 


stlt*-OoC«6iK^ k 


H4 8hepherd'f pnrse 
r ItuBelen po,et, 98-6314 
Idws, eatkinlii of 

8-1477 

«, Mine,^ 10-2689 


t «, «iime,^ 10-2689 
Bt,'M-30It. 3619 
likl at. 18.31110 
eOMl mswl, Am>eat to 




Pylon, of 
pym, 3oa 

_ 7-1867; 1844. 186 

Pynsen. a 

gyea sajds, a Kamo, : 

Fyn^idi, baltie df 
of ISeypt. 1-168; 8-2 
4B63;’^19-6040, eoL, 

Pyvsaesa WmatnlM, ffoat 
13-3337, 8340 

PyrooMss, charactsr Iti “Fnette Qu? 
fyypM b a plant. 18-4966 . 

gyrrh o, Gre^, 8-1820 ‘ 

Fywa mf, of Greece, 80-6274' 

Py^ gOMS, Greek, 8-1320 • 

Pytiuns, and BrlUtn, 8^5302 ' 

Pytti S*] see Damon anFl^tbttis . ’ ; ,5^* 

Python, a serpent, 8-1378, fi«0, U8T. f' 


gnagg'^ extinct ani^L ^002 *, J' 

Qnahog, a clam. 10-2818 , ,* ^ 

guail, a bird. 8-1668, 166^ 18«4( 

QuokMfU^ in America, 8-526, 698-»0.,J63*;, 

Quaker ani^ the Frenchman, 4-|M4 .U- 

sect, 8-1328; 88-6984^6 

« noto, 18-3160 • ^ .-V,' 

irere of rock In, 11*3813 ■ , . -*v 

16 dtsappeartog, 8*1881 .. . ' c-i. 

ofec see Football - - 7 

, kind of lambet, . '' - 

ock, 88-6887 - , -• 'O.,-. 

for glass, 8-1264 ' ' '/ ^ , 

scratches things, 18-3280 * . - ‘ i. 

Quatrain, kind ot.poetw, f.38|. , 

Quatre Bras, battle of, 17*4388 . , . 

QuaTeri see Music '' i 

Quay, EngUsh, In Petrograd, 18-8800, 

Quebec (city), attacks on. 8-668. 768; 8-831 894, 
898-99, 1000 

battle of. 8-1114: 14-3768 
description of, {^1273; 90-6297 : 83-6124 ^ ' 

hlsbory of, 1-13, 224; 8-278;'3^64, 566; li-4t22 
statues of, 1-229 

Quebsc (province), education in, 81-640^,03 " 
iiVench in, 80-6296 . , 

hlsto^, 1.224; 8-766.68, 7581- 8-18?! 3*28; ‘ , 
8-1454, 1457; 14-3782-84, * , , 

parliament bulldlugs of, 6-1464 < . 

population of. 14-3731 
productions af, 83-6092, 6094-1)5 
see also Canada, railways and canals, ' . * 
Habitants , . . - 

Qnsbeo JLet, and Canada 84-8345 ^ ^ : 

passed, 3-756 . - ' 

QuSbso Briiage. banding, 1-24: 8-2274 
Qusboe BesmBmo; and^^nada, 8-l*7lt/-i.'‘ 
^QnaaOhy," by Warner. »-2090 >4/,- 

Qussa, an uncrowned AmOTlcan, 18-4941. ,, 

character in " Alice in W<»ide]%n(i>” 11.^098 A 
of ante. 11-2967. 2989-70. 2978 
of beehive, 11-2348, 2851-|2 , 

of SpfUn, the minstrel, f^lns ' - 
who gave up her boy, 8-814 , V 'S. 

B Quaen AnnW Bjmi.sse Camt, 

Queen Anna«i War, In AWwlca, ♦-•94:,^2|8iRllt^ 
nulsh. Suoaeiwioa, war eg , '* ' 

]Md»sMr£8M^flm|bMw3|v 

rei see RumiAi - - -...iV.v. 

" in Australia, 4P-1378 ^ . 
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QnHUu^on, Tfrock, died at 6<13D9 

mtaagtawn, In Ireland. fll>6SS5 

Qneea’a vatveraitr. In Kingston. Ont., 3'754; 

81-5402. 6405; 83-6122 
QuMa>waan, life of 11-2860 
•'Qaeatla Surward,'' story ot. e-li96 
'~>aeetloa, problem concei-ntng, e-1622 
a, Suanlsb adventuter. IT-lall 
laaxlUBi Roman ftre-oinciul, 33-5756 
a bird. 7-1757, 1764; 17-4406; 34-6380 
IWi see Kmcrald 
oa Bay, battle of. s-llll. 14-3768 
MekUau, action of. 17-1371 
wiiat It is, 17-1697, 1316 
Qalekaaada. cause of, 18-4017 
QmokaUvest see Mercury 

Qnldl Tldl, village In l^wfoutidlanU. 34-6297 
gnlUs, for pens, 13-3433 
111 spinrts, 6-1088 
of cassowary, 0-1508 
of hedgehog, 3-514 
popguns made from ouills, 19-4931 
use of. 11-2782; 13-3482. 34 S 4 
Qnllp, character In “Old Curiosity tllioii," 11 - 
2773 

Qalaoy, city In llllnol.'i, 33-6075 
Qnlaaat, a salmon, 16-3'<51 
see also f'liintniK 

^iBtlanas, and St Agatha, 4-102<i 
ialatUis, old name of July. 17-4.'5.14-3" 
intBins, son of. 10-4091 
inlpns, knotted cords, 17-4510 
nlrfaal HIU, In Home, 30-5272 
nltio. capltM of Kouador, 18-4606 
4)01 WaiMlmUt anstlMt,*’ motto. 31-5492 
Qatelra, and Cornnodn. 2-276 
tlBOlta. game of, 4-1052; 14-3642 
QnotaUOit, unknown. 31-6451 
^ne VltdUh" In moving-pictures, ao-5i42 


Ba, sun-god, 18-4848 
BabMe, and St. Jerome. 16-4080 
In the desert. 17-4416 
BabM’a ITattgbtev, statue of, 18-1675 
BabUt, and guinea-pigs, 17-4501 
ears of, 33-6084 
Joke about, 13-3445 
tnado at dinner-table, 9-2267 
making stuffed cloth. 4-sn 
pest in Australia, 0-1372: 8-20S5 
teeth of, 13-3098 , _ 

varieties end llfe-hlstorv of. 3-414, 512-13' 
9-2350: 31-5571, 6574, 5663 
BaMeSf a disease, 10-2470; 34-6361 
Baoooon, fur-animal, 4-873-79: 1^6072; 34-6373 
on canal-boat, 18-4768 
Ba^ basket, 9-3264 
clothes-pin, 5-1303 
egg-and-fan, 9-2264 
for tiayfleld, 19-1203 
Marathon, 7-1819 
menagerie. 18-4 O') 2 
obstacle. 14-3642 
on- beach, 19-5122 

three-legged. 8-1303 _ . . 

see also Uames. M.irathnn, Swimming, Things 
to make and to do, ole 
Baehel, actreaa 34-6336 
Biblical Character, 34-6330 
Character in “The Virginians.” 13-3119 
BaelMl and Jacob, a game. 5-1303 
Back, Instrument of torture, 4-1029 
Itocket. for tennis, 17-4378-79 
Badelltfe College, part of Harvard. 17-1'>70 
Badtatlon, of heat, 3-7,34. 4 - 10 g 5 ; 16-4310 
BadlattonHptMsnre, of light, 7-1792; 10-2543; 16- 
3888. 2977; 30-5164 
Badleles^ohemlcal, 7-1818 
BadlefTainn, from wireies.s outiit. 14-;<5S2 
Badiclatla, marine animalrities, a- 2 iii) 
Badlo-telegrOlpli, or “wireless,” 14-3582 
~ Itshi a plant. 8-732; 13-2995; 13-3326, 16-1132, 
4184 

do, the principles of, 84r6391-98 
Badlnm, an element, 3-568, 645; 5-1319, 6-1418, 
1447' 19-6026 
end beliuin, 19-H02u 
and urauhiin, 16-4276 
and volcanoes, muuntaliis, eti , 10-265'1, 
13-3249, 32.94: 15-3905-06 
atoms of, 6-167U 


Badlain, effoettof. U;o2913. 221St 13-3036 
heat of, 0-1416; >13-3045, 18-4111, 4312 
in the earth. 1<-8671 . 

In the sea. 10-2661 
In the sun, 18-2607 

Badlns, bone of the arni, 10-2671: 16-420" 
Badli% of a circle, 10-8626 
Mm, XMBsieMa,jptcture of Ophelia- 91-558;< 
BalAa. basket 01731-5448 
lor tying, 3-732 

Baft, Turkish army on rafts, 18-3190 
Bafts, war-oonferooce on, 14^3728 
Boft-spiaer, habits of, 13-3359 
Bagged-Bobool, movement, 15-3834 
Bags, for paper, 4-948-44; 10-2686 
Bags and Tattanii see Mallo'w 
Bagweed family, of plants, 30-5216 
Bagvort, flowers of^ 15-4016; 10-4204, 4208 
BbO, the third. 34-6^2 
Bailroad antouobUe, Invention of, S 1 -S 59 ') 
Ballroodai see Railways 
Ballroad-Tralnmea, Brotherhood of, 10-4123 
Balls, < 1101.1000 between, 9-2274 
expansion of, 17-4398 
mnniifiK'ture ot steel. SS-5T02 
train keeps on. 4-920 
Bails, in wood-Joints, 6-1520 
Bails, mar.sh-blrda 6-1978; 9-2341 
Ballton, 771111001, likigllsh artist, marie Xelsi i 
Column, 5-1282 

Ballway-car, on single rail, 93-6216 
Bollwey-Oondnetors, Brotherhood of, 16-4128 
Ballwaymsn, Brother'hond of, 10-4218 
Ballwavs, across continent, 9-2377 
aerial. 3-750. 753 
and eanals. 18-4770 
and colors, 17-4525 
Mocked by snow and floorl, 3-211 
construction baited by Hons, 93-5806 
curve.s of. 18-4019 
early in England. 3-508, 604' 5-1117 
first in TTdted States, 3-606: 7-1840: 13-3491 
for ships, proposed, 91-6691 
in Africa, 9-297; 10-4306, 4309 
in Alaska, 15-4060 
In Asia, 15-3924 
in Australia, 0-1.974 
in France. 9-2416, 3422 
in Gorman Africa 11-2771 
in Mexico. 17-4405 
in New Zealand, 6-1490 
in Panama, 17-4407 
in Uussia, 16-3798, 3802 
in the Balkans, 13-3244 
management of, 2-312 
men who made, 3-599 
of Canada, 9-2273 
problems concerning, 5-1104 
second, 3-603 

should the lines Join? 10-2588 
standard gauge of, 10-2475 
sea also Toy-rallway 

Bailway-trsU, built up from siiuares, 7-18<)5 
Bain, affects rocks, 10-2054 
and snuw togetiier, 8-2081 
dampness before. 14-3778 
disappearance of, 13-3505 
heaviness of, 80-5398 
in Great Britain, 7-1878. 13-3148 
in Iberian peninsula, 13-3338 
in Queensland, 6-1372 
in winter, 13-3282 

Increases fragrance of llo-neii., 7-1878 

life without, 7-1878 

signs of, 30-5174 

washes air, 7-1877 

'Hhat it Is, 9-428 

Balnbow, cause of, 7-18‘17; 30-5165 
legends of, 14-3652 
seeing the other side of, 7-1864 
Botndrops, and light, 30-5165 
cohesion of, 3-694 
formation of. 3-813, 694; 17-4371 
velocity ot falling, 14-3674 
BoinfaU, measuring, 18-2998 
studied by Weather Bureau, 6-1437 
Baln-ganga, to make a, l8-20')3 
Boln-watar, elfects of. 0-2007 
Batslns, where grown. 3-650 
Bajah, prince of Imlia, 6-1638; 7-1717 
Bajpnts, in British Bmplre, 7-1713; 16-4051 
Bim. of a mast, 18-4620 
Balslgh, Sir Waltar, and cloak, 4-860 
and Speuser, 31-5487' 
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Sir Walter, ■■oloiiizpd America, a-2TR, 
28 J, r,.-l. 4-»0!*. 16-1078, a4-61!71 
exploi-iitioiis til Soiitli America, 33-6047 
irifiids uf, 21..itK6, TiiSS 
piU‘iii.>,. see Poetry index 
.stoi> of. 4-8j1, I(I3:>. 31-r,lfl8 
Balelah, caplt.il of Morlh Carolinu, 8-2064; 

aS-AO.'K, 34-6i!T.'i 
Balph, <i bird, 30-6180 
Balph, ehaiafter in “Bound the World,” 

19-11)10 

Bam, n roiialellatlon, 10-3643 
Bam, Rod Aiiitnoii as :i, 18-4810 
Bam: see lielliii, the laiii 
“Bamhler,” .i iieriodical, 18-4727 
Bameeas XX, Ph.iraoh ol T'lKypl. 18-4841, 1849 
•■titiie of, 19-.'il)12 

Bamazajr, Claude de, iioveinur of Montreal, 

• 6 - 115 :( 

BaiullUea, battle of, 10-2560 
“ Bamoaa,” bv .luekson, 8-3100 
Bamaay, Allan, Moot eh poel, 23-6032 
Bameay, Sir William, and aiii-or.i bore.tlls, 
Ii0-:i2'‘4 

llKoi'.t ol .* 4 inelN, 18-1636 
Bam's-boad, a lady's slipper, 11-3886 
Banch, ('aii.iilian sheep |,ictuie, 1-220 
Bandall, Jamoa Bydar, and Maiybind, 12-3063 
pui'ins. Me I'lK'tiy Index 
Banda, William Srig'bty, poem.s- •<ee Poeliy 


I lull’ \ 

Baiiffor, a ship, 13-300(, 21-5103 
Bangoon, sliii). in " Round the World,” 

19-4914 

Bankln, Jeanette, representative troin Mon tuna, 

12 - 31 1 1 

Bantalne, ehai.ieler in "'’I’oih’is ol Ihi- So.i.” 
16-4 -21'I 

Banuucull, tilants, 7-1738, 20-5228 
Uape, eulsa oil ironi, 3-66!) 

Bapbael. in “P>)adise Lust,'' 22-6680 
Baphael, Mrs. Wary F., pieture of <iiieen 
<luine\I’le, IS-.i.'ITl 
Baphasl (Sanulo), biiiial of. 80-6277 
ll.illf of. III t.iliean. 19-‘ila.l 
It,ill III ii.iiiiler. 3-76o-h3, 11-2T97, IT-I'eifl. 
t.-)'.)'* 

ineiuies of. 3-760, 6-J 1'20, 1.427 
wrote 111 liiiine, 13-3080. 19-ri0!l7, 5)i9'), ,~ila!-|i|, 
,1107, 28-:.9'43 

Bapide dn Platt, in St Liawreiiee, 23-bl‘2,l 
Bapunzel, aoldi'n ladder nl', 6-231') 

Baableljll, eharaeter in " Rnh Roy '' 6-1023 
Baspberry, .i fiuii, 3-660, 14-3554, 3786, 

19-513 4 

the llowei Inn, 18-4 ,'61. I7i!.t 
“ Baszelas,” hy Johnson. 18-1727 
Batlos, in iiin.sie.l1 lio i niony, 19-4'))) 1 
Batlztaon. (leiinAii eily, ll-JTtiO 
Bata, ,Liid liishnii Ihilto, 16-1237 
.Hid plai'iie 3-512 
Hid Vab’iiaii. 19-l'1’il 
Illielil.ind poisoned by rat. 6-1383 
eaten hx' ants, ll-2‘)7t 
Inllowed the f'ltd Piper. 2-.470 
viirlons tiind.s nl 3-8ll"i-a7. 4-1012 
sec also Itandieool, Rats .rerho.i. Kanitarno, 
Mnsk-i.il 

Battler, ship, 10-218'l 
Battles, ol iiidl.ins, 11-2781 
Battles, iil.ints, 1S-3K92 
Battleanaks, hlherinil’on of, 24-6371 
on Coloniol llay:. 7-1658, 21-5102 
poisonous .seriient, 3-682, 6-1383, 1385-86, 
14-3625 

rattle of, 6-1386 
suckmi; lilte of. 8-I95C 
Bettleanaka, ship, 4-8T2 
Battlasnake-iireeds, planis, 16-4208 
Bavan, bird of luey. 7 -l!)<i<i-<n 
CKtf of, 7-faee 1766, 1760 
farmer and the, 23-6023 
In story, 7-1905 
“ BaTen,” by Poe, 8-1616 
Bavanel, Ziord, character In "John H-nllfax," 
16-3973 

‘VBaueneboe,” by R Kinttsley, 9-2329 
Bavenswood, Xiord of, in '* Mrldc of 1,,ammor- 
moor,” 6-14 9'i 

Barlna, a mile deep, 4-faee 851 
BawUnaon, Sir Ksary, and rock of Rchlstun, 
13-3481 

Bay, electric, 10-2 481-82 

Bayleijta, Xord, of the Boy.il Soeicty, 3-646 
Baymond, Count of Toulonae, 6-1561 


Baya, blue, violet and ultra-violet, 13*3228 
of llKlil. sue Llftht, X-rays 
ol sun, 13-.4146 
Bays, hshes, 10-2481-82 
Bazor, sharp udtte of, 9-2331) 
tii-ediiuss nl, 15-1023; 31-5516 
Bazor-blUs, bii-d.s, 7-1644- lb 
Bazoz-elam: see t'lain 
Bazor-atrop, mnshrovin used ns, 19-4883 
Bead, T. Buchanan, poems. s<‘e Poetry Index 
Beade, Ctaarlee, Knifllsli unthor, 9-2321, 2328 
Beadlnj, Bari, Lord chiel' iiisticc, 24-6337-38 
Baadlnj, Ahhcy of, 3-590 
Bsadlnj, eentre of. 15-3821 
etes aiKl, 17-4526 

SI hool-lessons in- see Tables of Contents 
Beapar, aKilcultui-al inaehine, 16-4150 
Swiss. 22-5818 

Beapmj-machine, iiieutlon of. 7-1840, 

11-2714 

Bear-Admiral, iinx.il luiik, 23-6211 
Beaaon, what it ineuiis, 2-518 
Bdanmur, nieaiiliu; of. 8-1938 
see also Thei iiiuini tt i s. \:iih)iis 
Rebecca, liJhlieil <-1iameter, 24-6330 
ehaiaetui- in " Ivunlitie,” 7-1666 
“ Bebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” hy WlitKin, 
6-2101 

BabalUon, liacoii’s, 2 - 530 , .Mil 
Ctiiiadiaii, 5-1271 

men of the <}ieat ir-iltlshl. 7-1857 
Riel's, S-J2T8- 18-11,22 
Sh.iys’, 6-1.191 

Becalde, Xuljo Xopsz de: see Loyola, St. 

lltIMlIll.s lie 

Bscoptacla, of flower ami fiiiil, 16-1 1.11 
Seciprocity, lulud-n I'.inada .ind thi I'niled 
Sl.iUs, 6-1271, T!S1 

Beckoningr Bobin, in i tor\ ol “ (irey and Whiti 
f’.i.stle.s," 7-1'in.t 
Beeogrnitlon, iiown ol 19-6021 
Becou, (It piiii, 18-481-2 
Becollection, p.Mi-i of, 19-5021 
Becollcta, in Canida, 20-52'ib 
BecouatrnotioB, of sei-eiliiiu sl.iies, 8-2057 
Becorde, Bobert, Ihiulisii astrounmei, 7-1677 
Baoorda, ol lalkliir, maehnie, 21-5601-02, 6606 
“ Beexeation,” -i paintioi:, 7-168S 
Becreatiou-plera, N<'w York's, 12-3222 
Bactanjle, meaning uf, 20-62'in 
Baetum, use oi 9-2365 
Beeulvara, Castle of, 1-213 

Bad, n piiinary eolor, 1-166; 10-2696; 17-462.1; 

22-6891 

and elihitopli.v1l, 16-111 I 
color eninblinitions ot. 8-1951 
eolor ol deserts ami M.irs, 12-3127 
ellei'1 of eve-ruds. 17-4 129 
baud liy- W'liod-heii. 6-1609 
liealdl pel s-oii lieeoiiies, 14-.'IG85 
in tiK-llanie. 22-5892 
in llau 20-5.:95 . 21-.>19] 

111 Males hall, ll-‘2802 
liuhl-wav,'S ol, 20-.624.1-41 
Bedblrd, a prosheak. 9-2346 
Badbraae Caatle, .md (Irlr.el llume, 2!-662b 
Bed Comyn, killed hy llriiee, 12-;ii:iS 
Bed oroaa, how lo ni.ike, 5-1239 
Bed-Croaa, ICniJht of the, ehameler In " Paiiie 
flui-em*,” 3-697-99, 701 
Bed CroBB Society, dou.s for, 24-.632I 
monev riii.seil lor. 13-,1196 
on til I) of Ihii;, 12-2992 
woik III, 12-312;{ 

BedemptionarB, sent to \merlc;i, 2-621 
“ Bad Fox,” hy Uoherls. 16-‘r’-2T 
Badjauntlet, Sir Sdwaril, 6-1197 
”Bedjanntlet,'’ stoiy ol, 6-1 197 
Bad-head, a duck. 6-1561 
Bed-Xndian Faint, a flower. 11-2879 
“Bad Xi^,” ol Knaland: see William lliifiis 
Bad Bane : see .laek, house of 
Bed Wen, chieftains, 34-lruntis. 

see I.I.90 liidl.iiis, Amencaii 
Bedpoil, n bird, 13-3468 
ejfiir of. 7-fiu (' 1760 
Bed Bixer, in t'anana, l-‘23)) 

Bed Bixer Settlement, and liU-I Itehellion at, 
6-1278 

Bedruth, I’liiitlish town, 3-666 
Beda, in Urujruny, 18-161)i .,urr 

Bed Sea, between .\sm and Milea, 15-3a6a, 
16-1269, 1298, 1302 

BedBtarti u bird, 7-l'762; 8*2109, 2111 
nest of. 32-5751 
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BaA'tMt Rrown for hay, 9-2384 
Baduouon, what It mtana, 6-1246 
Badnvlu paraoaatiu, Insoct, 13-3464 
BedwtUf, a bird, 8-2112 
Badwood, usf rif 80-6362 
B»*d, Major Waltar 0>, and yellow fever, 
18-3201-02, 323,>, 323(> 

Boed, a grass, 6-1361; 18-3061; 18-3901 
for neat, 83-6746 
for pens, 13-3484 
BMd-hlrdi see HobollnK 
Baad-lraBtiair, a bird, 8-2104, 2111 
Boed-naeoi see Cat'n-tuil 
Beed-aparrow, nest of, 88-6763 
Boad-warblor, a bird, 8-2107, 2111 
egg of, 7-fat'H 1760 
neat of, 88-5747 
Beef-knot, In rope, 15-3963-64 
Beefa, of coral, 9-2406 
Beening, n magician, 16-1238 
Beeves, Hus, tenor, 16-3769 
Beeves, feiuaiea of rittth, 8-1978 
Beflectlons, and culoi', ao-6218 
from watei, 13-3046 
light and, 13-8510 

Beden-aetion, of body, 11-2910, 18-4813; 83-6109 
tickling and, 17-4188 
Baform, In lOnglnnd, 6-1119 
Bsformatlon, ami I'liiitaiiH, 8-521 
effects of. 14-3641 
in Kiigland, 4-569 
In Kurupe, 10-2566. 11-2904 
In Netherlands, 88-5850 
in Spain, 13-3341 

,in Hwltscrland, 13-2988 * 

martyrs ut, 18-6093 
origin of the, 18-3190 

Befonu Olnh, in " Uound the AVorld.” 19-4909 
Befornted Cbiireh, oe Scotland, 7-1776 
BafvaoUon, a pioperty of water, 3-731 
errois of, 16-4331 
of sound, 17-4582 
see also Light, refraction of 
Began, Shakespearian chaiacter, 3-641 
Begenahnw: sec itntlsbon 
Bagant’s ftirk, tulips In, 16-3807 
Beglna, city In Canada, 1-232, 6-1280-81; 
31-6608, 5610 

hcadiiuartcrs Mounted I’olke, 18-1621 
Beglo, Father, and lace-making, 81-5525 
Beglatratlon, of mall, 13-3112 
Bagnard (Jean F-), a tr.neUr, 3 -S(i', 

Begnlns (Marona A.), Roman gcuural, 8-136: 

80-5274; 88-6707 
Bagnlna, a star, 10-2639 
BMOfeoam, Israelite king, 34-6330 
Balohwbaoh Falls, In Switzerland, 88-5846 
Balehanataln, castle of, 16-4236 
Botoharatl see Austria, Riichriat of 
Betobatadt, Bnbe ofi see Home, king of 
BaltAatagi see (lerinany, Reichstag 
Batgn or Terror, in France, 6-1187, 9-2283-84; 
ie-4104, 4107 

Belndeer, domesticated animal, 3-293, 296, 

412: 14-3661, 16-3797 
In Alaska, 15-4060 
shadow-picture, 80-5303 
Beltte, of Jack's house, see Jack, house of 
Beta, Johann, and telephone, 3-336; 17-4446 
“ BalaabUdar," of Hmne, 13-3398 
Belatlonlng, is thinking. 19-1996 
Balaj-raca, for swimining, 11-2726 
BaUafa. form of sculpture, 16-4171 
“Balbpon,” a painting, 7-1688 
BaHglona, changes of, 10-2565 
freedom of religion, 10-2696 
Indian, 1-18 
of Egyptians, 18-4843 
of Persia, 30-6146 
of Scandinavians, 14-3652, 8668 
some founders of, 18-3023 
strugfelea In binglan 1. 4-856 
United Stategseonstltutlonal amendment re¬ 
ferring, t^ 8-1437 

Bembrandt (K. Fan Btjn), Dutch artist. 

3-763-66 

pictures of. 3-765; 14-8641; 17-4689, 4691, 4696 
Bamadp, Jaoki see Falcon, M. 

Baawu, Btahop, and Clovis, 8-2068-69 
Bamlng^i^ Fradariek, American sculptor, 

Bamlngtpn (k Bona, and typewriter, 11-2718 
Bemna, legend of, 80-6272 

see also Romulus and Remus 

I, dog, In " Masterman Ready,’* ^2026 


Boama, Vnole, 4-966; 0-148.2 
BenalBsanca, In Europe. 10-4173, 80-6808 
Benard, et la chOvre, 81-6632 
et le lion, 81-5632 
Banda, of France, 14-3695 
see also Ferrara, Duchess of 
Bant, Sandro, and magic slippers, 10-2634 
Bonnes, capture of, 10-2608 
Bennst, effect on milk, 17-4636 
use of, 11-2828 

Bennie, John, bridge-builder, 1-23 
Bano, irevada, on Truckee River, 9-2383 
Bapaater-wntoh: see Watch, repeater 
Bepetltlon, and memory, 18-4868 
Beprasentattvas, Kail of, 7-1686 
Bepresantattvoa, Bonsa oft see United States 
House of Representatives 
Saproaoh, Book of File, In " Faerie Queenc,” 

3- 700 

Boprodnoer, of talking-machine, 81-5601 
Beptlles, age of, ^2349, 11-2919 
biain of, 14-3687 
development of, 14-3666 
eaten by ants, 11-2974 
family of animals, 3-670-75; 4-873; 6-1209 
nr.st on laud, 14-3663 
losbil, 11-2918-19 
prehistoric, 1-50, 62 
sleep of, 84-6374, 6376 
BepnbUo, Batavian, 14-3647 
foim of government, 6-1434 
the Dutch, 14-3646-47 
the school, development of, 84-6387 
see also Franco, Holland, Netherlands, Soutl 
America, republics. United Stales, etc. 
Bapnblloana, of Fiance. 9-2286; 17-4360 
see also Party, Republican 
Bepnlaton, Instinct of, 80-5188 
“Begnlent,” by Mozart, 13-3289 
Beaaea de la Falina, battle of. 7-1814-45 
Beaarvatlons, the Indian, 11-2784 
Bsaervolr, for water, 8-2116, 2119. 2123; 

81-6415 

Basldant, iii India, 6-1638 
Baala, and electricity, 8-2162 
fur torches, 3-663 
prevents blurred Ink, 98-5741 
Baalstanea, path of least, 11-2909 
Beaolnta, ship, 81-6468 
Baaonatozs, and sound, 19-6058-59 
and voice, 16-4093, 4096 
effect ot, 18-4691 
U.SO of, 14-3774 
what they are, 4-911 
Beaplcatlon, or breathing, 7-1647 
“ Beat,” a painting, 7-1688 
Bast, for eyes, 17-4626 
state of, 14-3676 
sec also Equilibrium 
Beat, Happy band of, of Indians, 6-1106 
Bsst-bacrow, a plant, 18-4136 
" Bssnrroctloa of liaaams,” painting, by nombo, 
19-6106 

Besnrrootlon-plantSi behavior of, 10-2681-K2 
see also Kose-of-Jericho 
Betablsi see I'ala d’Oro 

Botina, of the eye. 7-16S4; 11-2908. 2911; 18-3046; 

18-4263, 4331; 17-4425-27, 4623-25, 4686 
Batocta, for coke, 88-5689 
for gas-making, 8-417-18, 420 
Belgaat, of the Ten Thousand. 19-6114; 80-6162, 
5208 

Botzlavor. a hunting dog, 8-609-10; 34-6321, 6826 
Batnm, tbo Oreat, of Jews, 80-5146 
Boom Blvar, in Switzerland, U-2986; 88-5868 
Bavonga, ship, 14-3714; 16-4183; 81-6411 
Bovara, Fanl, his engraving of Boston Massacre, 

4- 996 

warned Lexington, 41-996, 999; 80-6399 
Itevocstiig Falls, In New Brunswick, 1-224; 
ai-ms 

BavUlon Frbros, fur-trailers, 18-4884 
Bavolntlon, American, 84-6846 
history of, 8-400: 3-766; 4-998; 0-2280; 84-6263 
Indians during, 7-1841 

scenes of, painted by Trumbull, 7-1686 ^ 

two spies otj 16-8919 
Bavolanon, of France: see France 
BdVoXatiott, FUuia da la. In Paris, 6-2284, 2416 
Myss, Cmaral, rebellion at. 17-4404 
Baynazd, Ur, the Fox, 81-6669 
BaywM^^Bc., character In "Abbd Conataptln," 

Beyna^^^Jeui, character In " AbbO Constanttn,** 
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Bayvolds, He JMbu. Engltah artist. S*76;|, 
766-66: 10-2619: 16-4167; 17-4691, 4696; 
16*4727 4729 

Ills pictures, 3-768; e-frontls.; 13-trontla 
Bbaeoporas, a kind of toad. 8-1216 
Bhaupsliiltns, lElmr, treasure of. 7-1912 
JUioa. a bird, 6-1604, 1506-07 
Bhelms, cathedral of. 16-tl7S; 90-6378 
Bhelngsafonstow, Oastlo of, story of, 16-4240 
Bhe^aard, of Kelchensteln, 16-4236 
Bhelitatelai castle of, 16-4236-37 
Bbouaatlsin, dampness and, 18-4690 
Blilae Biver, as frontier, 10-2569. 2661., 
in Europe, 10-2660, 2694; 11-2763, 2766; 

U-2982: 14-3639; 93-6848 
legends and tales of, 16-4236 
scene on, 16-4234 
BlilaooeroB, an animal, 4-1010-13 
and horse, 83-6062 
capture of, 94-6242 
charges of, 83-5804 
fossil, 11-2919 
hides for leather, 11-2834 
horn of, 4-1012 
in Africa, 16-4306 
prehistoric, 1-13 
stories about, 1-216 
young, 31-6666 

BUaooeros-Mrd, and rhinoceros, 4-1013 
Bhodanthe, chanaed Into rose, 13-3210 
Bbode island, and Constitution, 6-1392 
colony of, 3-528 

cotton manufactures of, 10-2684; 19-4886 
flag of, 31-6493 
flower of, 83-6816 
history of, 13-3120 
iron in, 83-6688 
no state university, 17-4d70 
Bhode Island OoUegs! see llrown University 
Bhode Island Bed, kind of hens, 18-4712 
Bbodes, Island of, 30-6202 
statues on, 4-910 

Bhodesla, in Africa, 16-43i>8. SS-SDio-fiOOl 
Bbodes Bobolars, irom Catiada. 21-561<i 
Bbododendroa, a shrub, ia-:i903, 17-4a56, 4565 
in Asia, 18-3924 
state flower, 33-6816 

Bbodopis, character In “ I'lnyptiaii Trlncess,” 
33-6961 

Bbone Blver, Hannibal crossiiia, 80-.‘i275 
in Hurope, 8-2116. 2418. j;22. 94-6260 
Bbnbatb, cultivation of, 13-3217, 141-3561, 

3786 

Bbyme, what It is, 1-101 
Bbymes, a game, 1-253; 31-'>4It 
coiinting-rhynie, 3-458 
Bhytban, of poetry, 3-711 
Blalto Bridge, 6-1170-71 

Btbbon-flBb, of the deep sea, 1-221, 10-2481, 2483 
BlbbosB, cushion-cover of, 13-.344X 
Blbboa-wock, table-square in, 8-213!) 

Mblera, Xaes da, character in “Charles 
O’Malley," 13-2977 
Bibs, broken, 17-4382 

of snakes, 6-1379, 17-4487 
of the body, 6-1594; 10-2466-68, 16-4200 
Bleatdo, David, political economist, 34-6338 
Bloe, Alice Kegu, American writer, 8-2102 
Bloe, Cale T.> dramatic poet, 8-2102 
Bloo, a food-plant. 8-1839; 8-1930; 11-2947, 2949 
in American colonies, 4-904 
in cultivation, 8-2161, 2151-55 
in India, 6-1633-34 
In Lfoulslana. 63-5960 
in New Oltlnea, 6-1492 
used for bread, 8-1132 
BlM-blrd: see Bobolink 
Bloe Babe, in Canada, 1-228 
Bloe-water, for invisible InK 8-1302 
Mob, Sdmuad, archbishop of Canterbury. 

18-4797 

Bioba^ brother of Ekiward V, 8-1993 
Btobard, character In “ Itob Roy,*’ 6-1623 
character In " The Chimes.” 9-2299 
Blebard, flight of. 86-6393 
Blobard, In the IVltoh's King. 8-506 
SUobard, son of Kdward TV, 18-4684 
Blobard X, the Ijlon-hearted. or Cceur-dO-Llon, 
kh^ of Bngland, 3-694; 13-8180 
and Mbln Hood, 10-2833 
device of lions, 7-1667 
discovered by song, 83-6190 
forgave Ourdun, 8-2 019 
in Crusades, 16-8860 
la ** Ivaah^” 7-1608 


MAard K, story about, 6-1496 
BtobaM A king of England, 3-708, 778: 4-1048; 
6-1263 

Imprisoned Squires, 10-4084 
" Bteu^ 1^*' by Shakespeare, 81-6684 
Blobard XXZ, king of Bhiglond, and the Plinoes 
ill the Tower, 8-1992-98 
reign of, 3-776; 4-866; 18-4084 
“Btobard xn” by Shakespeare, 81-6684 
Blobard, of Oorawall, and Jutta, 33-0181 ^ ^ 

Blotord, tho PoarlosB, duke of Noriniuidy, 6-478 
Blobudsoa, Samnol, English author, 7-1746, 

lUebborongb, castle of, 1-218 
BlcheUen (Annaad 9 . X.), Oarillnal, French 
... Iranian, 3-656; 8-2074 
SioheUon Btvsr, battle on, 3-666 

see also Canada, railways and canals 
Blchmond, Ta., as capital of Confederacy, 
8-2046-48. 2060 
capital of Virginia, 83-6967 
Capitol Square in, 33-6966 
Blohuond Cfastla: sec Richmond Hill 
Blobmond HIU, enchanted cave of, 8-1996 
lass of, 14-3769 
Blokets, disease, 11-2829 
Blddle-nte-ree, a puzzle, 31-6623 
Biddles, In rhyme, 17-4385; 81-6461 
riddle ol the sphinx, 11-2762 
lUdean Canal, in Canada, 1-226; 9-2272, 2278; 
16-4i:n 

Bldean Palls, discovered, 3-656 
Bldeaa Ball, residenuo of Canadian governor- 
general, 6-1456 

Bldeaa Blver, in Canada, 1-226 
Biders, on the nind, 1-173 
Bldlag-ROod, BltUe Bad, story of, 9-2178 
Bldley, mebolas, martyrdom of, 16-6084-86 
XUel, Bonis, and Riel rehelllon, 5-1278 
Blfle-stooks, of walnut. 19-5031 
Blgby, and Lathifm House, 18-1746 
Blgel, a star, 10-2646 

Mggs, Osorgo 0„ married Kate D. Wlggln, 

6-2102 

Blght-baadsdaeasi see Brain, Hands, use of 
Bvht of Search, and War of 1812, 3-768 
“ Bight of Way," by Parker, 16-4327 
Bights, Doolaratioa of, 4-996 
Bights, Wonaa's, fight fo^ 13-3121 
Blgidlty, of matter, 14-3775 

IBlgi XonntalB, In Switzerland, 13-2982; 88-5847 
Blgs-o’-3darlow, a dance, 11-2806 
Bus, Jacob A., on children, 13-3222 
BUey, Jamoo Wbltoomb. American poet, 6-1621 
poems: see Poetry Index 
“ XUmo of tbo Anoloat Barlaor," by Coleridge, 
33-6034 

Binderpeot, disease of cattle, 34-6368 
Blaehatt, Vary Boborts, American writer, 

8-2103 

Binebart, William B., American sculptor, 

18-4668 

Bing, and com trick, S-1248 
annual, of tiee, 4-919 
of Aladdin. 1-90 
the witch's, 3-5U5 

see also Anchor, Dances, Fairy-rlngs, Saturn, 
Smoke-i Inga 

Blag-oartUags, In larynx, 94-6356 
Btng-dove, u bird, 9-2217 
Blag, Bunt tbo, a game, 10-2589 
Blng-spiaaor, u machine, 10-4890 
XUngotottOB OasUo, in story, 15-4054 
Blngstcasse, street In Vienna, 11-2899 
Blag-taw, a giime, 19-6132 
Bio do Jaaoizo, capital of Brazil, 18-4609, 

90-6370 

French at, 30-3368 

Bio do la Plata, in South America, 80-5361, 5365 
Bio Onado, boundary of TTnited States, 7-1842 
Bion, Oast. Bdwasd, in battle of the Baltic. 
7-1972 

BipplOi on water, 4-1081 
JUiMO-marks, in sand, 16-4119 
“BQ) Tao Wblklo,” by Irving, 6-1610; 18H1770, 
4860 • 

“ Biso of Silas Bapbam,” hy Howells, 6-16S1 
Bltobio, Bady, daughter of Thackeriw, MSSS 
Bivadavla, Argentine statesman, 80-3362 
Bivsr-plxatsi see Pike 
Btvsn, X«otd, and Edward V, 18-4685 
Blvsro, flsb of. 5-1290; 10-2699 
flow, courses, etc., 3-481; 6-1590: M008-10: 

16-5088: 88-5890 
frsshneso of, 5-1888 
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Blmrii of Australia, 6>1S74 
river under a city, M-619S 
seeing the bottom of, 4«1084 
six Bowing Into a bay. 9-8S62 
what they are. 8-2tlB 
BlvsnUs Mts, In New Tork, X9-S012; 
gl*G428 

aivsr Towns, of Connecticut, 8*632 
atv is ra , on the Mediterranean, 8*2422 
aivUro* Bdtoa, his picture of Rlsrah, 88*6218 
IttTiln dn Xionpi see Canada, railways and 
canals 

Blspah, love for sons, 88*6915 

-David, murder of, 18*8142 

Antonio, Italian arUst, 6*1172 
. a dsh, 10*2706 
ww. along a country, 18*3943 
and a 10-4128 

carried oft by collectors, 10*4290 
higher in the middle, 1*168 
In Alaska, 10*4060 
In Switserland, 13*2991 
macadamised, 1-168 
Boman, 1*168, 210; 8*470 
sides appear to meet, 6*1692 
stone In, 86-6288 
see also Music, lessons 
Boad-rnnnor, a bird, 8*2343 
Doanoke, Xsland of. colony on, 8*281, 521; 
6*969;.81*6410; 83-6968 
lost colony of, 86-6271 
Soar, of sea. 17^4683 

aobber, and little prince, 10*2623 . 

and the monk. 86*6291 , 

and the soldiers, 11-2806 
Debber-Jtolghto, of Qermany. 10*2653, 2665 
SobMa,lkBdrea della, Italian artist, 11-2797 
Bobbtot (Hovannl dma, Italian arttist, 11*3797 
Bobilik linoa della, Italian sculptor, 11*2787, 
9797: 16*4173 

BobOi^ duke of Normandy, 6*1561 
Bobert, son of Earl of-Huntingdon: see Hood, 
Robin 

Bebsst £ the Bram, king of Boots, 1*180; 3-770; 
18-3135*38. 8188 
puasle^lcture, 6*930 

BobsrI n king of Scots, reign of, IS^SISS 
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Itobert 


SS] 


king of Scots, relm of, 18-2188 


. _ Ign ._ 

ibavt CKusoard, leader of Normansi 0*1661 
tbesto, Otaavles <2. D., Canadian author, 
1^827; 81*5407 
Bobocto, Trodactok ■„ Bord, march to Kandahar, 
18*3927, 3982 

Bobectoon, O, B^ picture by, 81*6486 
Itobertoon, James, and Tennessee, 7*1832 
Bebevval, Oelgnl o r deb settlement of, 3*664 
Bo b e s ple i ve, Maslinlliani and French Revolu¬ 
tion, 8-2388; 10-4099, 4107-08; 17*4869 
loobln, a bird, 8-606; 8*3107*08, 2110» 2114; 
0-3360; 13^3484 
English, 7-face 1760; 08*5747 
aee alao Saltlmore-oiiole 
"BoMa Adotv.** song, 16*3770 
Bebta Ooodfsllow, in story of " Falryfoot," 
18*4049 « 

Otolda Boodt aee ^ood, Robin 
Bobiasen, Bidph, translator. 18*3942 
BoMnson Orusoe, Island of, 8*608 
"Beblason Ornsoe,” by Defoe, 8-1222*23; 
7-1746-46 

see also Selkirk, Alexander 
"Bob Bey," by Scott 0*1497, 1623 
Bob Boy, problem of, 31-6461 
Bob Boy, ship, 10-2492 
Bo b s a r t, Aa^ story of, 0*1496; 18-8880 
Bobsovt, Olr John, daughter of, 10*8880 
■tbnott, Jaoopoa see Tintoretto 
Bom imaglnara birds, 1*817; 3-791 
BooBMnbonn (Jana B. D. de T,, Ooaat de), and 
Amsiioa, ml008-09 

and mctura of surrender of Cornwallla, 

31-6617 » 

and Wa^ngton’s birthday, 17-4484 
portr^t M97 

"^^ESSS 

BOnMiS, in England, 0*689 
Bomooier, Btolion ofl sdo Q^uadulf 

M Crab 
leu at 


Bookofonor Burtltotoi for ootontuts, 06«8Sd8, 
6868 

BoOkot, an engine, amS08> 6M,^i06. 

Bookat, In bridge-buUmng, 1-24, 
way of a, 00-5291 
HoiilrTOlli ilowaras I^109R 
Book-garden, making a, 8*1028 : 0*194t 2089 
Bookies, the Canadian, 16*8780: oa*«7?7 
BoeUmg-stonoo, reason of, 1*14 
BeeuSg, a £h, d*1421 

Bookmtauttor, Awy, charaoter In *'Fendennls,* 
13*8520 

Book of Tntlki eee Olbraltar 
Boek*^i aee Petroleum 

Book*plir*ohi a blr^ 3*2218*19 

Boek-roMO, flowera 3*1098 
Books, breathing o^ 17*4583 
formed by lira 11-2919 
bow to know, 80*5349 


In Bay of Fundy, 1*225 
klnda of. 0*426; 6*917; 13*3046 


making a collection of, 13*4290 % 

radium in, 10*2663 
ram melts, 10-3664 
record of the, 11*2916 
road through, 88*6848 

that look like men and animals, 8*1311*13 
traces of early life on, 1*187 
voice that came from rock, im2688 
Book-salt, deposits of, ]0*4oi7 
Book-samphire, a plant, 80-6210 
Booky HottiiMhia birds of. 7*1903 
crossedi; 0-l<397 

in Canada 1*282; 0*2276; 16*3004 
In North America, 1*10 
Bedento, and horse, 83-6082 
family of anlmala 3*679*80; 6*1011; 16-3668 
teeth of, 8*2079 

Bode r lok l>km concealed men, 13*8508 
"Boderlok lUmdom,” by Smollett, 7*1751 
Bodgers, O,, long-dfstance flight of. 1*117 
BoUn, Augnsto, French sculptor, 18*4174, 4181 
his statue of Thought, 18*6079 
Bods, of the eye, 11^4426, 4427, 4623 
Boe, Trederlok, picture of Nelson at Tarmouth, 
X7*4363 ^ 

Bos, Sir Thomns, ambassador to India, 7*1710 
Boo, flsh-eggs, 1O-2601. 2608 
Boebliiv. S. A., brldge-bullder, 1-26 
Boebnok, variety of deer, 3*412 
Bogors (Joknl, martyrdom of, 19*6094 
Bogers, Ba nd oipli, doors of, 7-1685 
Bogers, Samssl, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bohimd, Earl of Warwick, In story, 8*1356 
Bohrort, Oerman city, 11*2766 
Bot, Be, le noble, et le paysan, 18*4056 
Bokesmltb, John, character In " Our Mutual 
Friend,” 10^462 

Boland, legend of. 8*2068; 13-3840 
song of, 8*2068 
sword of, 18*8344 

Boland (do la Matlbre), Bbidnms (Jau Bk), and 
French Revolution. 13*4089, 4106, 4108 
Boller-lnj In hockey. 13*6038 
BoUer-mlUs, for wheat, 11*271? 

Boilers, for printing press, 14^8816 
Bollsr-Skatss, of spoola 17*4888 
BoUIng-mnsMass, for steel, 38*5702 
Bo^,71rst Duke of Normandy, 3*2089; 16*9962 
tne grandson of, S<b>5393 
" Boll on. Stiver iKo^” by Turner, U>3060 
Bomsa Onthstta Obwen, and Society of Jesus, 
6*894 . 

called Popery, 7*1883 

history o^ 1-184: 3*486; 10-8662, 2664, 3556; 

13-3186, 8188, 8182 
in Balkans, 13-2246 
in CaMdm 30*6296, 6802 
In Spaim 13*9244 

Bomna (Mbh^Uos, and Ounpowder Plot, 
7*1806*07 

and Huguenots, 8*2076 
during IwgllBh Civil War, 7-1663 
In Austria, 10>26e6 
In Canada. 3^86: 16*3788; 31*6401 
In France, 3-2072 
In aermany. 11*2770 
In Ireland, >1116: 01-6867 
in Matyland. 0*688 
In Soouud, 10-8148 
martyrs unong, 19*6093 


f,drnaeTy of, 16-8724 

--Of «Mt title 0* 10-2660 

Boamns, and dogs, p6-8lt9 

a^TcoetbaU. 0«*62n 



imtx 


and Iron. ad-KMf 
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eament of, UU4S41' ^ ^ 

davotton of a Roman. M<i86M 
■dyptlnn »lt nndor. ^MUS 
fouadM Floron^ ll>f9>7 
SaS rabblta, MU 

In Spain, ^ISM 
leather aadril*MSI 
locks of th^ M-M67 
pottemr of, 
used «>al, 4-188 

mitina of, 1M482,_ 

—le, iebd off son of Napoleon 1. 8-880i 
•-8888 

IS, and Carthsire, Sa-6707 
and Rsypt 88-48BS 
and Oreeoe, amGSOS 
and Holy l^d. 6-1648 
and the Qoths, B-116T; 10.8560-61 
and the Jew8,JM-<8S8 , . . 
attacked by Htniscans, 14.8584 
builders olC 6-1868 
caged wolf of, 61-6608 __ 

oaplUl of Itafy. 18-8078-79. >084, 8080 
emperors of, 6-586 
empire of. 16-807^ 
famous makers o^ 16-6097 
firemen of, 68-6766 _ 
first great men of, M86 
geese who saved, M76 
glass In, 6-1263 
gold of, a»<6318 ^ 

grandeur that was, 60-6271 
history of, 3-636, 6-1488, 8-2020 M-JVJl. 

17-4686 

les oles qul gardalent, 16-3881 
monuments of, 19-5041 
presses In, 14-8610 
sandals In. 16-8106 
senate of, 6-488 
stories or 6-2316; 60-6186 
see also Italy, Romans, Romulus and Remus 
■ome. city In New Torlr 16-4767 
Somel Blalion of, 10-26^2-64, 16-1076 
Boaw, Obnvw oft see Roman Catholic Cburon 
"rnomeo and yuHet,” by Shakespeare, 8-447: 

momei'valversltir of, medical school, 18-4680 
"Bomola,” by Bllot, 10-2626 _ . „ 

momnlus, dog in " Maeterman Ready/’ 8-808S. 
Smnlns and Bearas. legend of, 6.4ai>: 80-5878; 

81-6668; 86-6926 

Ur naa^. and telegraph, 17-4440-48 
monnls,^ In story,^ 16-6109 
~ asm Mssm do, poems: sea Poetry Index 
|]a~n Iegendri^4886 

«no 

_id, nolras, a printer, 14-4612 

B^-«rdeaai. for children, 18-8288 
BooffVtag^^Alto, 18-4677 
"Boof ofRW Womi” see Pamir Plateau 
Belmsy, l^'^vld Cppperfielii” 11-8861 
of berbas, 6-3841 

■TSf-lTSfR’"’ ■ 

SseVlso%rtM^t, the Rook 
Boom, Blue^ Jksh ato.: see White Bouse 
forblddem Mt99 

atHTRuss^Japaheae ^a& 38-MM 

as 1 ‘ " 

boo! 


BonsUa 
Bonf 


-“ —— In Artr*** 
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' S-ltlO -F’ ^ ^ 

Bop^tt, tor rOM-BMH^ RMM4 «Mi 

ItalSn I 
ipeaiiaa 

■mmVm IM—, 

ametof 

Beseoe, Wllllsm, poems: see Poetry Ibdsg 
Bose, a p)ant7aM887 
color of, 88-6891 

cumratlon of. 4-981; 8-1849; 8-8149; MNMWl 
1^6786 

drawing % J8-8470 

- - j^8id 

10 

_,_jaa 

paper, 18-4188 
perfume from, 6-1616 • 

state flower 88-6816-16 
Tudor. 4-8G6 

used In pattern, 18-8880 _ 

varieties of, 7-1868 , 8-8089; M-MM; 
see also Onelder-rose * 

Itoss-bayi see Rhododendron 
Bose- tofs r, inju^us ttoot,.lirHlt4L 
Bose Oottagf, m "Jo hn r 
Boseorans, Cfen. wmiMn I 
6-8060 

Bospramlly, of p]aats,^18-418$ 

Boee-xESto, a stonr, 8.1168 ^ 

Boaemaxy, a ^nt. 17-4480: 88-6616 
Boae of genobo, legend of. 7-1706 
Boee ot Bhasea, a flower, 16^116 
Bose of the Sea, In stoi^ 8-7M 
Boae-zpot, a UMrM, 4760 

B6ss% of tup. Knglish, 8-776-76; 4i«986, 
81-6664, 68-6816 

Bosstta StOM of Egypt, 8-888, 18-8481, 8488; 

18-4844, 4858: 1M868 
Bosstta, In clay, 88-6004 
plants that form a, 18-4018 
Boaswood, how to knoW,JM-60S4 
Beakllds, old capital of llcmmark, 1M860 ^ 
Boss, VSB. Bstsy, made flag, 7-1668, 17-4487; 
«-649S 

Bose, OoloaeL and flag, 81-6498 

Boae, Major Bmiidd, and malaria, 18-8801-08 

Bose, Ooawpl, burned Waeblngton, 6-1896 

I, Mr ttm, arotlo explorer, 61-6467, 6468, 
6468. 5484 
BosPbMfe, batue of, 17-4666 
Bosse. Borf, telescope of. 11-8844 
BosseVn^ mdiriflaa, Bogush poet, 88-8774, 


fax," 

during I 


-8808 

■^ar, 


“ T !, 


poema: see Poetrv Index 


.. - . Mlsta poet and painter, 

_-6089 

poems: see Poetr, _ 

Bonlnl, OtoaoklM A., composer. 18-8894 
Bostron, Oagtala- of the Carpathla, 14-9679 
Boswen, Sty In New Mexico, 88-6716 
BOt^ of potatoes, 18.4116 ^ 

BofiiAB) oidimlag motion, ls-3489 

.. ' ?f "Hall, Columbia." 18.9968 

me Sherwood PoraSt 




9&1MW, banker M-etM 
nd kangaroos, 4476 


WMwr,turnkey 

_.ji New Sealan 

mrt'Of Holland, 144 
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BowBialMUa in CeiUidat M*37S2 
MmSSSmSS in » of the Peak.*' •>1487 

Parltatnentary troope. a>528: T>iaS6 
eee aleo Porlcane 

“ItoaSa the WorM la «ghtp 9w,« by Verne. 
1»>4»09 

oeuten of. Shakeapeartan eharaeter. 

•->28 

HoniMMij fett Jaeanw, French writer, kC-tOM- 
4100, 4166; «0-6>12 ... „ 

Boye-beette. value of. I3>sa08, >806 
aowand’e roUy, at Edmonton, 8^6144 
Bowaa-tne, in Scottlah legrend, 14-8624 
ace alao Mountain-aah 
Bow^hoaV oapalalngr. U-3886 
Boweam, MdF, heroine of “Ivanhoe." 7-1668 
Bowland,Tn^he "Witch's Rina/’ 8-606 
Bowlandat X> BLi aee Stanley, Henry Morton 
Boxbnrgh, and death of James, 18-8140 
Boxbnsy, settlement of, 83-6114 
BOFf sarden of, 83-6097 
Boyal AlesaaOn BxMiTti In Ottaw^ 8-2272 
Bt^al Anasloaas, a gt^son, 1-107 
Boyal Bnehauge, the. In London, 6-1268 
Boyal Otoosso, a ship, 8-480 ^ .. 

Boyrt Bomane UoHStw, medals of, 13-4090 
BoySlata, BrlUs^ 8-628; 7-1869, 1864-66; 
14-3693: 18-4744. 4746, 4868 
French, 8-8286; 1^4106, 4284; 17-4869 
in "Old Mortality/ 7-1776 
of Argmitina, 80-6861 . 

Boyal l&Utaay OoUeye. of Kingston, Ont. 

3-764 M 

Aoyal, Mount, In Montreal, 1-226; 3-664, S^1^6; 

7- 1769 . ... ^ 

Boyal MooMr, of London. MM , , 

Boyal Ttotosla doUm for Venon, in Montreal, 

endowment, 18-4828 

Boyal Vtotorla Be^t^ In Montreal, endow- 
'ment of, 7-1768: lEtilG ^ 

Boaerate, farm of, in "AbbO Constantin, 

18-4761 

Boitsr, nutre Ae, and balloon, 88-6810 

BotMaate, horse, 4-901, 967 

Bubd^t of Onwr Bhayyam, translation of, 

Kf-eoso 

Bttbbsr, and the Congo Forest, 18-3180 

development of, 11-2714 . _.... 

source of, 14-8669; 80-6370; 88-6793 
trade In, In Africa, 16-4298, 4806 
transportation of, 13-4606. 4610 
tree, of Panama. 8-2169 
Bubhar-ysoosss, vulcanising, 14-3670; 88-6794 
Babblsh-hsaps, articles found in, 14-8661 
BnbsUltsl see Tourmaline 

Buben. Peter Panl, Flemish painter, 3-762-63; 
H^891 

pictures of, 3-767: S-frontln: 14-8641 ‘ 

Babtoon Slvor, crossing the, 8-440; 80-6280 
BnMoatela (Amon), Russian pianist, 18-3062; 
84-6336 

Bnby, a precloua stone, 84-6877-81 
Bular-tbraaC a hummingbird, 8-2844; 13-8167 
Bftontohlf P> W., American sculptor, 18-1676 
BudOar. of a shin. 18-4618 
BiOe (Pnmoels). Aculptor, 10-6048 
Bu88*t Bamakgr, character In “tiarnaby 
^Kudge," 11-2778 

BUdMjgh^^ of Hapsburg, and cup of water, 

elected emperor, 10-8660: 11-2896, 2898 
war with Berne. 18-29^6 
BuAol^^^^ Holy Roman Bmperor, and Brahe. 

BuOi warren Oe la, invented process for oil, 

8- 669 

am one, a flower. 11-9880 
. the Swlse oath at. 18-2982, 2968 
, hlrde. 8-1978-79 

nmem cmwemlng, 4-860 

ng of, 84198 

iViUa," otory M, 8-676-77; 6^1476 



Bausey, fwmam, steamboat llb'SlIS 
BaaaliB, and dlgesuoiL.iaiAlBO 
and Heart-beat, 184020 . 

Bannlar-stttA, how to Jo, 8-689 
Bnanymede, Island In TOamsA 8-688 
Bnnts, pigeons, 8-2820 

Bnshi Willlaaia American sculptor, 18-6666 
Bush, flowering: see Flowoiing^rush 
why gale leaves standing, 4-921 
Bnohsmi see Football 
BashUght, for lighting, 8-1642 
Baskte, Jehai oommente of, 8-1664; 7-1792: 
10-2460; il-2791; 18-20i8; 14-3646; 18-9918, 
4038; 80-6803 

English writer, 6-1174; 8-1489. 1481, 1627; 
13-4165, 4161, 4164; 18-4784 
Bassell, OwKi novelist, 144768 
Bassell, IBanry, song-writer, 14-8766, 8768 
Bassell, Boid teJm, oMoaial secretair, and 
Canada, 6-1272 
Basset I see Brown 
Bassla, alphabet of. 13-3482 
and Alaefca, 8-2148: 18-8498 
and Amerl^ 18-8868 
and Great war, 13-8347 
and Poland, 11-8894 
and Serbia, 11^8247 
animals ot 1-161; 81-6678 
arms of. 14-S78S 
os It Is to-day, 16-8796 
birds of, 6-1604 
birth-rate of, 7-1656 
coal In, 10-2680 
cpstume of, 13-8486 
cotton In, 10-4816 
during Seven Tears' War, 17-4566 
flfih 10-2601, 2603 
flsheries of, 16-8841 
flowers of, 30-6886 
fossil reptiles of, 14-8668 
furs of, 10-6074 
gems from, 8^6880, 0388 

f old In. 80-6818 
emp In, 13-4008, 4007-08 
history of, 4-869; 8-1116, 1118; 3.1484; 8-8063. 
18-8001 

In Asia. 18-3924 

Jews in, 846886, 6288 

making of, 143721 

map of, 143720; 148806 

Napoleon In, 42287-88 

peace with Japan, 8-2386 

relations with France, 8-2289-90, 2426 

settlements of free cities In, 10-2664 

soils of, 13-3261 

Spencer's works In, 4871 

tea In, 346971 

war with Sweden, 14-8666 

wheat In. 41138 

wool in, 148678 

see also Little Russia, Sevthia, etc. 
BuHdaa-g«a8lB,_a game, 4293 
BasQlaas. an<r Bulgaria, 142948 > v 
food of. 142722 
In hatUe of Navarlno. 142240 
4n Canada, 4280: 93-6146 
raids ofri4S190 

Busstan tUolle, a weed, 144219 

3 010, a mushroom, 144884 
^ 14faee 4888 , 

, causes of, TwlTM. 
now to remove, 8^89 
of iron. 1M2i7; 144|t4 
see also Iron. Irim-rust, Qxitetlon 
BnsVdIgess*! vt wheaC 11-8944 

BbfMwa, Aon. and l.lncoltt, 8-409 
SttwBUL Wfu* Oci 2^79 

-inalMl Jkds, Dutch admini, 141647 

S . AllMrt 9 h Amwican painter. 144260 
or bread. 41199 
iweden71^8i64 


otor In "Bwie Qussns," 
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S 5 gii».^ia?. 4 rssa«.'” 

■kbir.lB^d «fi SMOM^ ^ ' 

oolaml v 

lumM ott ^si , i.' •' •> • ^ 

■•JAatSMaS^en-fllikkatf,, ^ 

■•Mn an f^nliBaJUMBO; U- 3 <l 4 Si U>fi 074 
■alwtdt trooden aliqaek ■‘• 8488 ; '^ssfs 
■abaar MaMia, dod Si. Gaorge, 4 « 8 T 8 
H acoba rt a, from ood^^, 
aareataeaa df. U- 48 n 
■aaduuMai aaa <»uoof 6 , JIueroaa 
■ aah a m, Indian nil^ i >17 
■aok-IMa. a gam*. 3-786 
■aoka. ud the farmer. 83^688 
puaale of the ii)lMr%^ 8146 : ■•8878 
■awlfteeai human».»» 4 B 0 S ^ ^ 

■aemoa,' the hacred bone, 13-2488 
“ Bad tortwaaa of' the 1 m. Jbwp Barton,'’ by 
Bllpt, 10 - 2 «a« 

Badova. victory of, 10*8607 
Bafe 19 *MmVi oMried by Hodgaon, ^6809 
for mines, ^ 60 ^ 8 B 4 j 4 - 882 , 884 : 7-1889 
prln'clplea of, 10-4809 
Bagadahoe, aetilement at, 3-622 
Bagaa, of the Norsemen. 14>8652 
Bage, as medicine, 4-966 
Bago-bmoli, a shrub. 14-8886 
state plant, 33-6818 

"Baga of Ohelsoai” MO Carlyle, Thomas 
Bago-peiai, !n New Guinea, 8-1492 
BagsMiw, Indian dlstrlcL 3-664 
Bag^w^^ Blver, In Canada, 1 - 228 ; 7 - 1771 ; 

settlement at mouth-of, 3-666 
Bahara Desert, and France, 8-2428 
In Africa, 3 - 298 ; ia- 3126 - 27 ; 13 - 4297 - 88 , 4308 ; 
83 - 6097 , 6099 , 6101 , 61 Q 4 - 06 ^ 

Bald, and American thief, 19-4989 
BaM Faiha; in Ngypt, 18-4304 
Ball, of seeder see also Parachutes, of seeds 
Sailor, drill and work Of. 83-6213 
guided by stars or compass, 17-4482 
hitches and splices of, 13-8826 
In Canterbury Tales/’ 15-8829 
In Oreefc Seas. 13-3246 
knots of, 1-261 

puxsle of the laughtngy 10 - 2688 ; 11-2726 
sailors of Our navy, 33 - 6203 , 6214 
search for English sailors, 6 - 1396 - 98 , 1400 
slwk-superstfllons of, U )-2478 
shlpvmoged, l.^ _ ^ , 

Bailor i^gi SM William TV of ^gland 
St. AlbaBg, press at, 14-8612 
see also Verulam 

Bt. Al«sa»ds 3 VsTikL mmiastery of, U- 8888 _ ^ 
Bt. AsdreWB, arcbbimop of, oharacter In " Old 
Mortality/’ 7-1776 

Bt, Aadnin, |r. B-i see Canada, railways and 
oanals 

Bt, AaiMlOi Homan fortress of. 13 . 8082 ; 13-5100 ,- 


Thomas 


St. dims, < 

Bt. aarthiM 

3-2073, 
Bt. BaalL .<! 




89*9071 
^ of. 8*476. 621; 4-662 

n^sdoro. of, 3497 ; 
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Bt. 

Bt. aaUem, . 

Bt. OaadesB, 

16-4174: 1B-, 

•^tnee oi, a 8 -_ 

B& OajA name of, 

Bt. OeUert, moui 

Bt. Oema^ ^ Yldaoq, 19 - 6 II 8 
Bfc Bjttmam *3 3ia|«, treaty 
" B^Oertrjide,'^ by Sullivan 

§0M Ehlne town, X3*4ti6 •r-e-So ., , 

•b- B-tt ma^ymiiel, under 'Ali(aVW*mi 5 i' 5 S'«?■-, 
3^6863-60 ; ' , j, 


li^ New Bi^newlck* V 224 j 
also Chuiada, rauii^e and; 
hn, Ooapel'of, 134483 ., 
also Bede ' Afr , ■’/I’ 

ri^rWr 


gf“b.' ',f ^ S? 


sea also Bede -■>, . • t 

ft. go^ ZMoad oA In Red Sem 34-6383 

"• 

V'! 

— ^n, to ytov.^wnrl,-. . 

31-6646 ^ ^ I - 

■*• capital of NeWfonndland, ii^829|. 

8 fc gota*a OOUegei see £'onllutm TtnlVerslty 
t. go^s dlMw, setUemenU oh, 3-736 
■t. gobn’s-woH a plant. 13-4186 
St. gobn tho MvIm, cathedm of, In New Twk, 
13 — 6012 , 6010 

Bt. Bbsapbi HOspltaltOres de. 1 - 227 ' 

Bt. gwit, and French Revolution, U -4090 j-. .. , 


3-564 . V ZTl' 

Bt. Dawronoe Mveh a desmlptton'of,* 33 riU 8 ' 
bridges over, 1-83 
claims'to vall^ 4-696 
In America, 1 - 10 , 88. 228 - 34 , 228 ; 3 > 1278 ; 

7 - 1871 ; 33-6120 ' , 

name of, 3-684 

settlements on, 3 - 768 ; 4 - 888 ; 3-1124 
winter sports on. 8^8230 


see also Canada, railways and canals 
Bt. l a a ai ^ brothers of.lB-aofo 
Bt. Donls, convention at, 344266 « 

world’e exhibition at, 13 - 8496 ;. lB- 447 ^ 

Bt. Donli, Uk% m Bt tAWreMa- ,MMU 3 t ' 


canals 


^^33-8048, -'"'v 

fPMMM, postoffloe tn •/ 

Hlral'O'f, ll-SMt.:!^, / /' 
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■t. XMwlMi nee Oaua 

m. msfolMi raagaalne, 9-ilOO 
m. MAaIm VMk. In N®w YorkJl^OH 
•t. mmST Ohnrob at. In New Yori^ It-BOlt 
K vSSr^ty la Mlnneaou, ^071. 6144 
M. Malt OnillAtenl oft Iwll at, 0>1646 
la Lonaon/7764^ ♦•loW: 5>fll6, 1S66'66; 
I9>4174j ]iT«4Sf6: 1>>6647 
Mi Wawa onnh, in New york. Ii-6014 
MliK MfimM prloon of, 1^4106 
Mi M6er, lierb of: see Soek'oampbire 
oratory of, XS«4032 

M. Voter oaa M. Mai, fortreaa and cathedra of. 
U-3800 

■t. Mtor, Ohareh of, la Rome, ••76S; 10-fS6|; 
lfl<S07SrT07B*80; 18-5100, 6108, 6104-06; 
aS-602^ 6980 

M. Mtor, Oharoli of, la Weatalaottri oee Weat- 
mlnater Abbey 

M. Voter, Mike, In St Zjawrence, 8^6184 
Mi Vetarabnrv, former name of Fetrosrad, 
16-8726 

M. Voters Oaaal, in Cape Breton, 8-2876 
■t. Vlmre, inland of, In America, 4-800: 8-8486 
M, danaMa, battle of, 88-6860 
M. Book, church of. 8-8886... 

“Mi Boaaa'a WoU.*' ntory of, 8-1487 
“ .. 81-6666 


_6, and Ireland,_ 

M Batb, ruins of. In “Antiquary." 7-1608 
■olato, AorlM of, 4-1028 
aee also Patron-aalnt 
M. Bo^dik mosque of. In Constantinople, 

• 184187-86, 8192; 14-3788 • _ 

Mi Mtmken, Ctotkedral of. In Vienna. Il-2f99; 

_ 184184; 81-6664 

Mi awltiaa, Oatbedral of, in Norway, 14-8663 
Mi Tkoaua, Okazek of. In New York, 18-6016 
Mi trkoauw, iBlOBd of, hlato^ of, 8-2146, 2167-68; 
8-8880: 88-6048 

S .ValoathM'a IHv, »il496 
Vlaeoat, lalana of, 88-6043 
Ttaoeat, naval battle of, 17-4364 
Baker, a falcon, 7-1900 
Wtlfauita, pyramids of, 88-6180 
■olad-karaet, a plant, 17-4474, 4476 
Mladla. Baltaa, and Egypt and Syria, ^1563; 
8^18; 16-8860; 18-4808 
In "The Taliamaa,” 6-1496 
Balamanoa, battle of. 17-4868 
BolOBiaiider, an amphibian. 8-1210, 1220 
Imaslncu-y creature, 1-818 
Balag^j naval battle of, 6-1328; 80-6168, Ei99, 

Balom, town In MasaachuBetts, 8-626; 6-1480 
Balom BCoose Bohool, in London, 11-8861 
■alamo, Italy, medical school at, 18-4630 
BalM«r|’j Mil at, character In "King John," 

Bollatarar, In North Carolina, 88-6958 
BalfnMrj^^ Oatbedral, picture by Constable, 

Balldhary Orajra, In Scotland, 6-2382 
Sutatary VlaSi. Itt England, 18-6039 
Battva. and f^. as-6904 
In digestion, 1X4948 
in mout^ 6-1464 
uae of, ^8171; 8-2888. 2866-66 
Banow, a willow. 18-3269 
“Bally la our BBey,” aong, 14-3769, 3771 
Baiun on, Oaptala, of artillery, 4-1063 
Balniou, fight with aea-eagla 7-1898 
fiaherlea at 10-2678; ifSiltS, 8860, 8963, 

8964, 8965, 4080 
habits of, 16-2698-8700 
In British Columbia, 1-229, 283 

Oatob tbs. a Same. 6-1096 
rout, a fish. 10.8704-06 
Swedish artist, his picture of 
hvus Vasa, 144668 
peninsula of, 10-8186 

_JSk bOMltal for the Insane, 1S.46S4 

__ and (Wild animals, 84-6860 

cHot ofVburiM^ 11-2739 . 

crystals *of, ^sHO , 
eustotti ooBoemod wltn, 1-208 

for mountains, 1^704-06 

t nnada, 88-4^4 
gjBL Bsa. .88-6816 
^ja^^^884^ 

the body; 6-1468 


Balt, made from welllu 1-141 
mokes us thirsty, 6-1886 
melts snow. 16-8610 . 
necessary fooHL 6-8864; 11-8780; M4I7S 
normal salt soiuUtiiL 0416 
nourishes heart, 6-1660 
of the eartb, 1-887 

of the sea, S-428: 8-188S; 164147; 81-6418 
production of, MISI; 1M682 
source of, 18-4017 
tallow dip and the black, 4-1066 
the sweetMt thing, 18-6180 
what It is, 6-1816, 1816 
aee al(K> Bread, and salt 
BalM battfs oL 60-6861 

Balt-bloobB, sait-mskitm establishments, 1-SSS 
BslteaUar. of CeUlnl. #6866 _ . . 

SaltameL Eose, oharacter In " Westward Hoi ” 
14-8714 

Bon Mbs Olty, blsfory of, 7-1846 
Balt-Mfees, in Auatrafio, B-1874 
Balt Babe VaUey, Irrigation In. 81-6416 
Balt-iniae, In Northwlch. 16-4017 
flalQ^eint from Mammoth Cave, 0-1306 
In ^npowder, Bi8244 
Balt Blver; dam across, U-a710 
Balts, ohemlcaL 6-1316; 6-1462, 1668, 1688; 
7-1818; 114780 
food of plants. M-itll 
in ashes, 16-8688 
in fish-muscles, 17-4876 
In petrified wood, 86-6898 
in lain, 13-8614 
In water, 14-8686 

Baltaa, character In "Captains Courageous," 
.80-6376 

Baltworts, plants, 80-6811. 6816-17 

BalMdor, history of, 17-4406 

Balvattra^ wall of. In ” Pilgrim’s Progress," 

Balvatloa V#o, character in " Westward Ho!" 
14-3716 

Balvos, from crude oil. 16-4169 
Balsbuxg, Austrian olty, 11-2901 
Balsburg, Oatbedral at. In Austria, 11-2901 
Bamarla, history of, 16-4906 
Jewish town, 84-6830 

Bauiarkaod, Asiatic city, 10-8924, 3927, 3931 
Banaltes, and Rome, 8-2020; 80-6274 
Baama, Islands of the Pacific, 8-2168; 11-2771 
Bawoyudee, dogs of, 84-6322 
Bampbln, an herb, 10-4186: 30-5218 
see also Rock-samphire 
Baaplsr, making a, 81-6648 

Oonunodore William T., and Santiago, 
>4 

a|. Mm^ oharacter In " The Vlrgln- 

Bam^oa Itoll, at Annapolis, 18-4743 
Baaisoa, Biblical character, 84.6830 
"BaaiMn, Ammlirtss,'' by Milton. 88-5676, 6680 
Baamsl, Hebrew prophet, 84-6328, 6330 
Baa Batoalo, city in Texas, 88-6262 
Bawclio Vaasa, character In "Don Quixote," 

4-967-72 - 

BaaetuaiT, meaning of, 18-4684 
Baad, behavior of, 8-607 
building castles of, 16-4069, 4041 
sannot Dum, 4-918 
deserts and hills of. 16-4116 
for covering, 18-4046 
for glass, 6-1264 • 

g ralna magnified, 6-2886 
ow mad& 8-429 
no rope of. 0-1192 
of the seashore. B-1420; 80-6396 
origin of. 88-6Sj7 
Tom-ou wrote In, 81-6476 
BaadiE for foot protection, lB-3106 
(rf Slldren, #4844 
Of Mercury. 4-1061 
BaadOlwood, m New Oulnea, 0-1492 

welgbta for b^oon, 8-420 
~ seeds pf» 18-8812 
_ ^ 6-1466, 1426 
scavengers, 10-2016 
— are soaven|t^ 10-2617 

_ . itory of. 71^46 _ 

.Wego^liimg^ (filves In. 6-660 

' tl bH ^J MOie-lO; 8».‘6744 
aadoi, Oonat, dnvli 


ipeoa, 

S-2164 

ipaoa. 

lansi’’ 



lug of, 88-6776 






alTO iitawMk, lalapOa o£, Kaiialuui 
MiaATjBgok guns at, flS>$148 
tai BacnMlai a battwry asd a ooavent, •>1M> 
■aa AaaoitaM. and Drake, 8^81 

citv Hall ot, sa^sjio 

earthauake ot, 18*825S, 8496 
eximsftloa at, 1-84, 18>3496 
fire In, 88-6767 
Ooldea Gate Park ot, UI-8689 
hUitoiy of, y-7846, 1848 
mint in, 14-1446 
8taa PnuMUoo Baj. entranoe ot 8-1189 
Baairater, Oharlea, poema, aee Poetry Index 
ataamer, Macaravet poema aee Poetry Index 
Banlole, a plant, 18-4016 
8kui fun. In Porto Rico, 8-878 
■aakw, X>a Bavld* erangellat, 8-8018-17 
■aa llaroo, library of, 8-1170 
monaatery of. 18-4038, 4087 
0aa Mkrtla (Joa4 de). Argentine leader, 18-4e08, 
80-6861, 6864. 6367 
liberator, 17-4614 
■aa KartlBO, atory of, 19-4992 
■anmlwhele, Kleliele. Venetian architect, 8-1170 
Baa Itoooo, achool of, Tlntoretto'a celling for, 
8-1179 

■aa ■alvador, discovered by Columbus, 1-68 
17-4464 83-6041 

Baaaovlao, Jaeopo, Venetian architect, 8-1170 

■aaa ■on«^ Palace of. 17-4668 

■aa^ Jmus, painting of Dick Whittington, 

■aata* Aaaa, Aatoalo S. dCi Mexican president, 

7-1844. 17-4401, 4404 ___ 

■aata Ba»ax% Dana and, 84-6886 
history of 7-1846, 1848 
■aata Olaas, and Christmas, 17-4687 
costume for 80-6348 
true story of 0-2184 
see also Nicholas, St. ^ 

'•■aata Olaaa's Panaw,” by Page, 8-1621 
■aata eras, Aadna« Peruvian dictator, 18-4608 
■aata eras, battle of, 4-1041 
■aata Oraa, an Island, 6-1493 
■aata P4, history of, 8-279, 621, 7-1844 
■aata Iwta, ship, 1-02 
■aata Maria ■romw, church of, 11-2793 
■aataagelf Spanish statesman, 10-2446 
■aata Bosa, Burbank’s farms at, 14-3662 
■satiafe, battle of, •-2164 
■aafi^. capital of Chile, 18-4602, flO-5866 
■aato Boailami capital of Domlnioan Republic 
03-004170044 

cathedral of, 13-8846 . , 

■aatoo-BaaMai, AlbertOt alr-cratt of, 1-178, 176 
■aOae BlTes, In France, 8-8418, 8482 
■apert Saaaanlsn king, a^eieo 
■aM^ls*! precious stone. M-8280. 84-8377 
A888-88 

••■enpBO/' by Qrlllparser, 13-8898 

cjuitacter In “Bt^tlan Princess,’* 

■apsaoSbes. s. wocdpector, M-81B6 
iuMSBSi and BrneVr Heart, 18-8188 
and crusades, 

Invaded France 3-8068 
vnra ot tbft uUlBS 
see alec Moors ^ ^ 

“SKsr^grisa.'B”* , 

see alBo Maid of 8krmgoSaa * 

•<«. 

ioK of! 000 CroMtto 

floMmvs, freclotia ot^ aM87g« un 




population 
producUonS 
province ox 
14-3788. I 
trees ot, I4i> 
woman suffr 
see also Cf^ 


81-6402 



faskatm Btver. in caaa^ l-n« * 
■assaCras. a tree, |lx-6484^ 

■atelllte. what It Is, 8-2206 f 

iatiMs. of Marvell, 8»>4699 
ItatlsfaeB^ never reached, a3>6l7l 
■aturiu^ name of, i-S6 
■aM^ Roman god, 1-96 

■afyxaaa, cbuaoter to “Vmo^o Qdssttfe''* 


88-6916 
h 8^66 


teut jit SSififc 

£>S| aSSi,* fw BkfSfl; 

81-6011, 88-6186. ^ 


Of, 4-1084 


city In Georgia, 834981 
fire in, 88*6767 
founded, 8-699 

■aviow. blood of, at weetiblasten UM498 

‘“"ffissi. Tsw^atspar’* 

^Frwee, f;4>90 
province of, 18-3088. Brat 
8atr. how to use, 8-888 _ 

ts^ 

In fresh water, wS.999. 

WSSh'Sp'WiRKiSr *■*“• • 

character la '•Pidnriak 
■avr w^ Bom, character of Mark Twala’s, 
■axlfia||^^a plant, 3-2089, 11-9979, 1^4199, 
■aattSiif^mll^ 13-4188, M-476S 

ssshm*. 

17-4S79 

in "Ivanhoe/’ 7-1698 
religion i4.i#68.^ 


t ^ inied with Maria Theresat 
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■OMiWh Ot wilMdlllOi 4«10U 

of buttvrffiea, UMOll-12 
of flsli, iO-ilM 

ot sfBMeB, S'lSfO 
ot pBii|rolni> 4>1017'>18 
of aeedB, l»i420» 

■oaluliM, as fo^ IS>2fl8 
destroyed by starftsb, 8-8418 
■saUoMj buttonholed, 3-681 
■aalp.7reeain3 of. 18-4928 
Indian use of 1-18 
removed by rodlans, 18-8678 
rewards for Indian. 4-894 
■onadeibe*) see Csstnot. Qeoroes 
■oaBdlaavWt history of, 14-8688 
■oaadiaavlaiu, in Canada, 81-S810 
•MBsai a province, 14-8862 
BoaatUlnunr> ■Usabeth, poems; sea Poetry Jndey 
■oapSi. of flower, 18-4668 
■oaBua. the shoulder-blade, 16-420Q 
■oar, cause of. 11-2788 
character of, 8-1988 
■ear, meanlnc of, 8^470 
■earab, Egypllan beaU^ 13-8803, 8808 
■care-erow, costume for, 8I1<6848 
" 800 x 108 Sattor," authorship of, fl-ltSl 
■ear-ttssno. In the eye. Xf>4486 
■oaap-dnok, ogg of, t-faoa 1768 
ioavonirMs, birds as, f-18S9-48, 1898; 9-8848 
mlorobes'said to be, ^880 
see also Blood, colls of. Insects 
■ooMHlo, of movlny picture Jdw, 30-8189 
IteOBO, Alpine table-scene, 1^7o4-08 * 

tor modSi stace, lS-4828 * 

■oeiios. In blstoiw, 10-2688 
8oaaos of OlMttal Zdfo," by Billot, 10-8888 
■coat, known by dor, 0-1188 
made In France, 0-2482 
that climbed out of a bottle, 10-8698 
■cnatoof, tor drawlnr water, 08-8182, 8189 
■S&nmaoB, fails of. 18-2988 
in Bwltserland, U-2984; 14-8689 
■oham^ Caucasian _patrlot, 18-8001 
■oheldst estuary in Burope, 14-8689 
■ohenokonbarrer, Kai^ author of the “Watch 
on the Rhlne,>^14:S773 
■ohoaootady, burned. 4-894 
town in New York, 18-4700 
■oblUor. VobaBB O. F., German writer, 18-3398, 
8896, 3897: 80-6307, 6813 
■ohtlOhom mountain In Swltserland, 88-6846 
■ohlsm, the Great, 11-2903 


■ohliswir, Duchy of, 14-3868, 3668 
province of, 10-2697 


province of, 10-2697 
■oaioswir-Koliit^, history of, 11-2906 
■eUw, Ooaunodoro, and Santlaro, 8-2164 
■ohMoiyna, Dr. (MSlnrloh), discoveries of. 


durlnr dvll 


■ofelomiMsko, a Berlin brldre, 11-2762 
■ohlOssMmvr, named by Peter the Great, 

. 14-8728 

■ohmldO, poor people, 8-1161 

■ohooOlox fPoiax). and OutMberr, 14-8609 

■olurfMd, OOBO^ (jy^hB lia4.), durlnr Civil 

■nhotaraiilpl^^or sculptors, 10-4608 
■ohool-aMy, oneanisation of, 84-8888 
Sohooll^ and a bull, 18-4688 
■ehoOHssaCBS, Book ofi see Tables of Contents 
■ohoolnMstax, traitor, 8-488 
■ohoolBilstross, a game, 10-2691 
■ohool of AttOBS, picture, by Baphael, 8-1820, 
1827 


ventilation of, 7-1806 
■ohBOls, and Horace Hann, 80-6240 
and sdhpolmen In Canada, 81-6481 
for Newgate prisoners, 1^1829 

sto^^ltid'ln old, 81-6687 
wonm superintendent of,’18-8128 


18-8280 
and Bo 
ploturo 


during t^ Revolution, 4>10M-01< 1084 
gohnyllaU Talley, and frontier 88^80 
■ehwactn, in etory, M48\ 1627 
■ehwarts (DorihoU), German monk, and gun¬ 
powder. 4-1184 

■ehwatlui, UieuO, DrOdorWk, arctic explorer, 
81-6480 

■ebwyn, oanton of, 18-2988. 8988 
■etenee, famous men Of, 4-886 
modern heroes of, 18-8286 
the oldest, 8-1968 

" 801080# BBd »eanh.«> by Bddy, 18-3182 
■dentists, who have saved Uvea 84-0833 
■elllBB, flowers, 18-4368 
In water, 14^688 
■deni see ^on 

■dple, (FBUiul OorBoUas, Roman general, 
8-438 : 80-M7e 
gefseer-bOls, birds, 7-1644 
■dSBorsj boy conjurer's magic, M48 
manufacture of. 18-4802, 4896-69 
■ocas, Bruce erovraed at, 18-8186 
■coops, for ora > 8-6602 
see also Steam-shovel 
■e o pas, Greek soulptcr, 1^4172 
■emeb, how to remove marks, 8-488 
Beoxe, In tennis, 17-4879 
reading a 18-4692 

■eexplon, a oonsteUatlon, 10-2641, 2643 
■eosiiloa, and Orion, 13-8373 
poisonous anImA 13-3331, 3364 
the Vratsr: see Water-scoiplon 
■coteh, in Canada 4-1278: 1M722: 16-4079: 

18- 4334 

in New island, 8-1488 
■ootoh-Xrish, In America 7-1832 
■cotta ship In "Twenty Thousand Leagues,” 

19- 6049 

■cotlaad, king of, 3-692 

■cotland, animals of. 3-610, 613. 3-808: see also 
Great Britain, animals of 
as Peg Bull, 8-2862 

birds of, 4<1869; see also Birda flesb-eating 
oovenanters In, 91-6626 
crown of, 18-3136 
flsh ot 13-2706 
flag of, 8-2864 
food of, 10-2602 
grouse-ahootlng In. 8-1662 
history of, 1-126, 126: 8-470; 3-692, 694, 770, 
774; <4-866. 660. 1048 
kings and queens of, 18-3133 
llgbtbousss on, 3-760 
mussels la 16-8862 
national plants of, 17-4480; 33-6813 
Northmen In, 14-3668 
parllamcsit of, 4-1035 
plants of. 18-4666 
rain la 18-8148 

reformation in. 13-609$ ^ ' * 

Scots, and Charles 1, 7-1863 
Celtic pcode, 17-4370 
kinjfdom of the, 18-3183 
see also Bald of Norway, Mary Queen of 
Soots, Piets and Scots 
■ootsaum, and his oatd, 11-2950 
■ectt, Duacaa 4lsmbdli poems: see Poetry Index 
Boott, PrsdedOk OOoxge, poems; see Poetry Index 
■oeM, BlrUlbest, per^nated Albert Memorial, 
18-5049 ^ > 

■cett, X^y 3oha and * Aa^ Laurla” 24-8739 
■eottLR^character in Ccnstaatla 

■cett^M^y character in “Abb6 Constantin,” 


TjSrLa horsss. 


monument ta 14-6947 
>oema: see Poetw Index 

tMm 




* t n 


Boon* BtiWj 
Bpernm, Miti 
Ot IMM 1 
««• *1m Boy 
■oottt SMto, ot B 
fMmt-riWt »aval. 

■om«i|« In moTtnc ptoturM, 
UMd In mnhlny plotum^ 4^ 
■cfoir, action ot cli^a, !• 
MwKMhrOk uM (0^ »4t 
•WMta, U8« ot, B'lSCO 


ti, M^«140 
Ifl; 




S^Ua, story of 1'76 
SeyUal a lock. 18-4811 
SeytlM, for barvestlni; 16-4162 
OflytUa. Andrew, apostle In, 8-2361 
history of 80-6148 6186 
■oythlaan, race ot barharlana 14-8721 
■ea, always movlnff, 4-1081, 6-1482 
amount of water in, 10-2652 
snt climate, 16-4818 

animals of. 1-65 6-672 8-2404-06, 10-2611. 

261b, 2661 

bine li(,ht of, 14-8684 

bottom of. 13-8606, 14-8778 

ceclmed by oil, 18-6022 

changing contoui of earth, 6-426 

color of, 7-1882 

conquerors of, 10-2487 

currents in, 4-1088 

depth of the, 80-6176 

e\er chanKincr, 6-481 

falUn? out of, 66-6873 

nshes In, 8-1280, 10-2601. 6688, 17-4876 

food from, 10-2878 

freeslne of, 17-4684 

gods of see Kerens 

sold in the, 10-8861; 16-4111, 60-6817 

neat of, 1-186 

humble life In, 10-4878 

lashed by Xerxes, 80-6168 

life came out ot, 8-876, 8-670 

maetery ot tha ^1086 

mirage 66-6076 

never geta Uunrer, 6-1688 

oxygen In, 6*878 

presMro ot water, 16-S808 

riMnuu In Uifc 16-8661 

roaring of. Wi4H8 _ 


gait of the, 61*6416 

•un aoes not diaw op eatt trom, 16-8147 
tides of 1-88 

watortfoes nM bottom. 16*8888 

troman'a ride In Uia 164088 




|0lV7», Ml?. 660, 661 
Se6R«8i6» a honie. 



Vi'"' 


6 o>lbe, tools of Egypt 
Boitiaaubfei see Pootb 
Botiptare, anagrams o 


Boriptare, anagrams ot. 18-6067 
iweoby, omgregattbn in, 6-666 

•f Ebeasaor, oharaoter In "Christmas 
rol," 6.8187 

Bomb, charaetcr in "Cobblers and the Cuckoo,” 
8-2811, 8898 

BotuUmMM, Blv^ character In “Faerie Queene,' 
3*701 

Bonlly. and the powdei maeaslne 16*4788 
BooiMor, the unknown, 8-1968 
BonljMura, form of, 18-4 
in America 16-4685 
In Venice, 6-1172 
little talk on. 18-4171 
Bon^ floats, 18-3160 
Benppers, of a ship, 18-4620 
Senrvy, killed colonlets 6-354 66 
Soniry-gsssB, a pfant, 16-4762 
Boutacl, English cemetery In, 16-3244 
hospital at 14-8729 
Turiclsh city 18-2866 
Bontart, Xake, in Euiope, 13-3244 
Bcntclievi see bappei 




Bea-goaO.' a 

i 

Keady, 

Beamva fls g o M i i . ohalaotet tft 

Bea^E^^krl^ lumeter in .r — 

8*2026 ^ . 

"”S3rt!S!8ft “■ *■***"!*',! 


Bea-gulL a Wrd, 1-177. 4-878 
egg of 7-ftbe 1760 
Bea-Sawiik aMps, 104J 

Bea-iMUrebogt see Sea-urofat 


" roiler; 18-4&88 • t 

%wer* 6-t886i f-l6Mt 

»si:fess,\XiSi^ 6 S 5 ^ 8 if* 

behavior ot»8-807 .. 

Beals, fur of. 164674 


nun^lUK 6U«8 4VP 'V48WV 

leather from skips, 13*6884 . « 

marine anlmaL I6>»T, 4*1066-d7, 1076- 66*6464, 
2708 , 61-6610, 6664 


see also Fur-seal 
Bea-lymo, a nms, 646^1. 
Beamaa, American. 16-1000 


8ca-moMtet, and ^dromeda, 16-6874 

SSboSr um.»» 

sec Atphinelago, Oi 

Bea, Old 8M of 


landsi sec Atphinelago, Oreetan 
lB-6074 

thimn _ 


Bea^oMSv^ fur of, U-4060; 1B*486}; lB-6074 

SSS^i^r^^malS, 6U6418 ' 

Bm^A a Ubint, 80-6814 
see also iniritt 

BssBOrts. and Congress. 9-1486 
Bea-pnddlngi see Sea-cucumber ^ ^ 

Bca-msses, Mg-Pouches of sharks. 10-24s4 

iM,n 

Bsa-sasimt, fablss of, 1-218, 621. 104484 
Baa-sbm rtolse In. , <' 

ploture by Moors, U-tTmUs 

B»a4Si98, mu^a aSSaals, 0*2407, 2418-38 

uoumbw _ . 




M painting <A Ta« 
Uis, B*ll« 







GENERAL INDEX 


«gMto of thf aOflitjr,'’ by Parker. M.U27 
■eatiU, dtytn^aaSingtra, 10>2«87: U>6717 
university at, 17-4674 
>ea anleomt see Narwhal 
■ea-asohta, a caotue, 18-4012 
Sea-asoblBi a marine anlmaL 8-1426-27; 

•-face 2404, 2412: 14-2665 
■ea-watsr, for aquarium. 17-4462 
epeclfto fravlty of, 18-8828-26 
l eas g eg^jigeotea by weather, 18-2698; 18-8968; 

coUeotloa of, 16-4620 
content* of knobs, 16-6020 
early In existence. 1-187 
elements obtained from, 8-1814 
for aquarium, 17-4492 
for fuel, 18-4046 
fOBsll, 11-2616 
growth of, 80-6219 
of the shore, 8-1421, 1428 
yields potash, 16-4144 
■ea worms, attack coral, 6-2408 
atobnstiBB, Shakespearian character, 8-880, 446 
■abastopol, experimental farm at, 14-8662 
■ebMrto^ (Bassla), siege of, 6-1118: 14-8728-29, 

■ebar^ lEiaft of Bast Saxons, 18-4081 
•ooead, unit of time, 14-8678 
■eorolasy-blrd, a vulture, 7-1896. 1898 
■sotioBS, for honeycomb, 11-2868, 2866 
of honeycomb, 11-2866, 8868 
■eda n , dereat of, 6-8860: 10-8696-98 
Wedaa^balr, man-carrlM vehicle, 88-6062 
Queen Charlotte's, 88-6178 « 

marsh-plants. 16i-4954; 88-6746 
Sodg^wavUer, a bliu 8-2107, 2111 
■emvoB Jlawsi see Allen and Sedition Laws 
■edain. a plant, 8-8036; 80-6226, 6286 
ised-lsaTas. use of, 18-3814 
■eeds, and colors, 17-4486 
breath of, V'Oll 
carried by birds, 6-2814 
diatrlbuUon of, 8-1840: 18-8812-13, 16-4186, 
4206: 17-4349: 80-5840; 88-6928 
dried. 7-1792 
fruit-stones are, 8-2088 
growth of, 8-1182 : 7-1798 
of orchids, 11-2886 
or trees, priority of, 88-6862 
plants contained In, 8-2084; 18-8812, 3814 
power of, 8-1166 

sowing, 1-249: 8-1098; 10-2681; 10-4147-48 
Wlitg^ 18-8860 
see also Plants 

te d Tsssels, of plants, 1-249; 3-023, 8-1249 
tea, of the church, 18^789 
B eS' saw. teaches laws of motion, 14-3676 
MTloa, Moimt. In New Zealand. 8-1487 

- for chlna-flrtng. 17-4641, 4648. 4817 

’, state Sower, n-6816 

rdsh as charge for cannon, 18-3902 
of France, 8-«68j 10-4099 



of Canada. 80-6301 
of Canadar8-768 
. a dsh-net, 18-8842 

_In Franoe, 6-2418 

See ueo Paris 

tMB86t Roman captain, 8-686 
■mail, Bingof the Sea, 8-796 
SeiMOldMirPerBlBa dynasty, 80-6154 
Meamm Oreek king of Persia, 80-6164 
Mfi^biadarf a harvesting machine, 16-4149 
tlf-ooniwleBsnesa, existence of, 16-4277 
tIf-OMiml. mark of civilised man, 81-5441 
}aadP>*osfes, conquests of, 18-8190; 18-8860 
rescued, 8-864 



in Oanadei 7-1771; 88-6778 
dog^, 4-902 
atmv of, 8-2064 


2491 


KS^^^gpS^**oo»mmtd«- of Ala- 



.te, etc 
-1880 


MMoa Chief, a canal packet, 18>4747 
tneo e s , Indian tribe, 1-21 ^ . 

tnnacbeilb, king of Aeeyrla, 18-4966-8f 
ateneatioae, and thought, 18-8080 
associate 18-4876 
Importance of, 18-4748 
"tnM aad tBatbUUar." by Austen, 10-2682 
■esses, contact, 10-8907 
education of, 18-8913 
skin organ of, 8-1984 
see also Brain 

■entaaoes, that need stppe, 88-6748 
M sentiineatal Joaney,^ ny Sterne, 7-1761 
■eatlael, Lombard, 18-4992 
Pompeiian, 88-8220 
see also Jack, hquae of 
■sntey-box. Of folded paper, 13-4826 
■ij^s, of Sower, 18-28^; 18-4181, 4206 
■eparatlsts, from Bnjdlsh Church. 8-624 
Itoparatos, for milk, 17-4872 
tpla, ciittle-Ssh Ink, 10-2424-86 
“ tpoy aenerali’' see Wellington 
tpoy Belielllaai see Indian mutiny 
■epoys, soldiers of India, 7-1718 
Bsptember, blrthstone for, 84-6878 
massacres of, 18-4106, 4108 
name of, 17-4616, 4687 
■epnlohM, Bely, in Palestine, 80-6884 
see also Crusades 
■sqnota, crosa-seetlon of, 80-5838 
Bsra^, ship, 18-8004 
Berapia, temple of, 18-3081 
■erbia, costumee of, 18-3246 
fruit In, 13-8242 

history of, 18-3186, 3100, 8192; 13-3242, 3247 
81-6658 

Serfdom, In Burope, 10-2660-61, 11-2903 
Berft^ rebellion of, 11-2900 
Russian peasants, 14-3724, 3729, lS-3797 
see also Peasants, Russian 
■erlemm a bird, 8-1976-77 
■erlngBlsro, a rubber collector, 88-6795 
Ssrlphos, king of. 4-1061 
BevlposltorBi see Spinnerets, of silkuorms 
Berpent, a constellation, 10-2041 
■eepent, a gam& 10-5132 
■espsnA killed Oeopatra, 88-6791 
see also Snakes 
BerpenthM. a rock, 80-6860 
Berra, Fatner fimlvero, Franciscan missionary 

7- 1846 

■errieorBla steraleorals, an Insect, 18-3194 
■ervaat, who saved his mistress, 7-1741 
■ervants, the prince's, 17-4343 
Bervetns flUiihasl), Smuiish physician, 6-1593 
l8-468i 

■ervlos, Robert W.. noems: see Poetry Index 

SorvlM, In tennis, 1^4378, 4380 

Bsrvlos, term of. In France, 8-2424 

■ervloe-borryi see Shadbush 

■srvlos-traef of Burope, 14-3631 

■asams, magic word, 1-201 

■stoa, Smsat Bhompsoa, American author, 

8- 1821 

■eton mdlans, boys’ society, 83-6188 
Better, a hunting-dog, 8-610; 84-6820 
Ba^rwort, a plant, 17-4863 
Bettlemant. Act of, and Ireland, a>-6Sl>6 
" BettUr,” by Connor, 18-4327 
■ettllxa, on prairies, 88-6016 
■svea, magic number, 88-6895 
Bevsn Raya’ Battle, in Civil War, 8-2048 
Ua,' city of: a4e Rome 
fnatalasL and the lUiine, 14-8539 


■evaa Mnea, batue of, 8-2048 . 

" Berea geaa." by Rlpllng, 8B'8040 
■ev«a Btaterai see PIM^a . 

■avaath ^iBaraii, sMeeb bF Webster, 10-2448 
■area Wlaa Baa, or Qreee#, 7^1876 
■avan TSara* War, effect on Germany, 13-3894 
blatory of. 10-8661; 17-4666 . . 

In America, 4-898; aee also Fren<m and Indian 
war 

■evara, aiihlp, 01-5600 
■aranWi^Aroli of, 10-6041 




Ofral 


Falaoa > 

Bbvraa,' china n__ _ 

Bawiqr*i <Ubp o 841 of, VOOO 
■award. WiUlam Bq Amertcan atateaman, 
8-2040: 10-8448 

attempts asaaaalnaUon of, B-S064 
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■•ww, r6Mu« from a, 

■MrfBT), TAiteas vrm 
a«« alao^ Bmbrota«iy, Nc^Munlrlt. 

_ baskat, wtat to & wUb itrl'a ota ^ 

—wtog g^Wa o, dor^pauiat of. 

im4 noonttmo. MMl ^ 

■oxtUla. Che sixth month, iy-4ka7 
■sstott, SAd Vldooo, l»-6il2 
■satasi Roman noSla 8*4||. dkicoa 
Bsjrmowr. jraaoi queen of Bncland, 4r>59 
•haeklsi see Anchor 

■teofeloioa, Xisnt. Hr JbaMfc Aatarotlo ox* 
Blorer. 17-4483. 81-8487-84 
on Mt XJrebus, ai-faee 8484 
. Shad, flsh, M-S608. 3704 
ftshlns for, 1B-S843 
transference of, U-8841, 8848 
Shadbuh, a tree, 80-8843 
see also Service-berry 
Bbaddoeki see Qrapefrult 
Shade, moved by xas-Jet 18-4688 
Shades, characters In "Blue Bird,” 88-8838 
Shadow of Bsa& Valley of, 0-1181 
Shadows, and hills. 7-1880 

bigger than ouraelves, 18-8146 
biggest, 7-1881 
distorted picture. 81-6618 
dog and the Shadow. 3-580 
Karth's shadow, 134807 
in " Peter Pan,*' 11-2887 
length of, 13-4681 
light makes, 13-3610 
measurement by. 8-1843, 8-2208 
of cells, 18-8046 
pictures by, 80-6863 
IOC also Moon 

Slindow-Thsatrs, management of, 38-6817 
Shaftssbiixy, Baxl ofi see Ashley, Lord 
Shaftssbnsy, Bond, statae of, 0-1120 
Shafts, In aqueduct, 80-6194 
of coal mines 4-83L 816 
bteel used for 88-6690 
Shag, a bird. 7-1640 
Shaghatk, a hickory tree. 81-5484-35 
Shaggy-suuM, a mushroom, 18-4884 
Shagresa, skin of shark, 10-2480 
ShaE, of Persia, 18-8881-62 
gluUmb-ad-Mn, emperor of India 11-2940 
Shahsea, a falcon, 7-1900 

Shah Jshan, Mogul emperor, 0-1686-37 7-1718, 
1716 

Shaksspsaxe, gohs, father of William, 81-6679 
Shaksspears, WUllam, anagram from, 18-6087, 
61» 81-6462 
and nature 9-2237 
birthplace In cardboard, 8-362 
romment on aoman's voice, 16-4096 
Bngltah poet and diamatlst, 1-102 8-637, 
4-860 81-6579 . 
epitaph of, 81-6682 
poems see Poetry Index 
portrait bust of 18-4672 _ 

writings of, 8-827-80, 448, 446. 447, 449, 
8-681-68, 637, 638, 639, ^41, iiS, 18-8133, 
18-4863 80-6280 

Bhals, oil-bsarlng rock, 19-4166. 4168 
Shallow, gnstlss, character of Shakespeare, 
81-6580 

BhalBUUMser, Assyrian ruler, 34-6880 
ShabsaMser XX. klng^of ^wrla, 13-4964 

lUalTnatii^^ sTltoL 13-3066 17-4848. 33-6818 
see also wqod-sprrel ^ ^ 

ShaMi^, Mwsoa, poems, see Poetry 

Bhaxk, a^em 1.44; 10.3478-77. 2087-08 

S?r.Ss 2 ra:s!ati^‘" 


«] 

■.Mlaos 

Ip. advent 


2887 


Ip '* Olfl BCortallty.' 


h^ to croehen ]Mi28 
of 8he«and,^Bg-ro2„ 
woven inTtodUu 3-16IS 
law xasworlairby st Oaudsna, ]*.4i7S 




__ 

age of. 3vifK - - 

In New Zealand, fut 
In Tasmania, 3-llM 
killed by W, 7-17U. 
imny varlsUss of, *4 
of Bedouins, 88-o6ft 
problem concerning, S-48t * 

seeds carried by. SMSlS ^ 

skins of. 10.28M, 11-2884,^U-tlOOi 
starved by lleld-volea S-808 
Ulysses and tba 1-76 
wool of, 13-3888 
see also Wool 

ShM^bot, Iniures Mieep, 18-8804 
She^ tfmmp, in Alasloi, 3-8148 
Bheop-nolseai see Lambklll 
SheepsBsiai see Knots 
Sheewbea^ see Knots 
Bhsasid, Bag,, cutlery of, IS-MM 
Sheikh, a status, 18-4848 
Skslkh, of Arab tribe, 18-8862, S8-6dl8 
Sheldrake, a duck, 3^668 
Bhallsy, Pecoy Byaaba, IBnafUsb post, 3M0Sd< 
poems see Poetry Index 
portrait bust of, is-4678 
ShsibAsi, cast shells, 3-2860 


If 


destroyed by starfish, 3-8412 
disappearance of. 18-4278 


dye from, 30-1200 
Indian food 10-2578 

not true fishes. 3-672 ^ 

roof of mouth of, 0-2887 
Shells, collection of, li.4827 
drawing, 83-6161 „ 

failles Inside the, 7-1727 
for boats, U-290u 
for money, 14.2645 
for spoOna lS-4206 
for voting, BS-6202 
fossil, 11-2817 
Indian use of, 1-20 

of anlmala 4-818. 3-1420, 1426-37; 10.2463, 
2611, 8618 
of snaila 10-2911 
origin of. 14-8772, 2777 _ 
problem concerning, 10-2828 
stow of, 38^887 

used for caddla-oams. 134806 ... 

Shells, for guna 10-8828 , 38^0148, 6160, 6106 
Skater, easily mada ^6008 
S hs ai ado ah, ehla S-2061 ^ 

Shsaaadoah VMfo, Md Washington. 3-770 
during Civil War, S-2048 , . 

SksaatOBa WlUlaia, poems, see Poetry Jndek 
BhrahMO, and dogs, two paintings of, 841-6228 
lucedonlaa, 18-8246 
of Hungary. 3L.6668 
the greedy, 4-1048 

"ST^ssiWiir-"" 

Bhephindeos, of porci^ln. M-4670 
the wandering: see felwyn. Maria 
Bhephscd-Ugsi see Bytum..^. 

Shepherd's Bay. n danoa 11-2005 
SheS^'o PW3S. 3 BowKl 
«Bheohstd's Soag," by Uh£sn4 „ 

ShsrA^ BhosiM, eaWtoet-n^tw, Sgwim 

BhoxatePi^et)^ of fartlt^^-W7» 

_ . . Clanadlan town. iO-OfiOfi 


wwwp 

rgl CfMBp X.)( during ClTli 

^^Brinstoy. dramatist, 0-714 
In ths ardtia 0t'64M 


.. S^ssors 
r. a bird, 7-1640 
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■blbjMlb Arabian wlndowi |M*610S 
UlaMT/or tunnel'bnlldliig, S>$06 
oZ Ac£lU«a, 1-fi 
of Atbane, 4>1051 
of L«aeelot. ■•1199 
intlng a. ••1961 

UMw, O«o(«o, buaeo of, ••••069 

_Jtbowa. name for buaea and boanea, 

M^Bl, «0S6 
Bbllob ObaMb. battle of, •■2047 
«UB«boao, of the leg. 10-2671, 2574; 1»<4201 
_aee alao Tibia 

•bll^ll^a kind of rock. ■•429; 18-8049; 

•blBlng Oaaa, oharactera In "Pllgrlm’a Prog- 
reaa,” 5-1128. 1186-86 
■hlaagf a game, ao-622l 
■blaowan, cocka of, 83-6217 
gnip-bnUateg, In Norway, 14-8662 
magneto and, 81-6628 
■hlpka. battle of, 13-8242 
■hv of the daaarti aee Camel 
■hl^ Kiantaaant, and baboon, 81-6606 
■hlga, and aatronomy, 8-1962 
beneath the watery 88-6867 
camouflage of. 13-8609 
capture of French, 8-1896 
Gear Peter and, 14-8784-26 
floating of iron, ^696 
for appllqne worit 18-6080 
full-rigvea, 15-3861 
how to know aalltag, 18-8969 
how to underatand, 18-4618 t 

•Indicate roundneaa of earth, 1-7 4 

Maynard and burning ahlp, 14-3789 
model used by Admiralty, 14-face 3674 
of Brltlah navy, 14-8678 
Of concrete, 10-4242, 4248 
of Noraemen or Vlklnga, 8-278; 14-8662 
of our navy, 83-6203 

of the United Statea, 8-1892, 1896-98, 1400 
on flrg, 88-6760 

paaaaga through Panama, 81-6698, 6600 
reacue from, 13-4089 
Raving the Suevlo, 8-1414 
amoke goea other way, V-1884 
epeed of, 14-8074 
stern o^ 18-4619 
story of, 1-79, 81 
teak-trees for, 0-2362 
warned during fog, 84-6317 
water-line of, 8-1688 
see also Birkenhead 
■hlptea, Vothes, story of, 8-2066 
ntoyaras, in Germany, 11-2764 
tSken by Confederacy, 8-2044 
■htra, meaning of, 8-466 
■bird, river in Africa, 10-4800 
■hlraan, and the true eroaa. 10-3866 
"mrlay," by Brottt«, 10-2626 
■hispoalat Asiatic city, 18-4960 
■htc 9 <^ratstB, closet for, 11-9728 
■hiiraclag, cause of, 3-224? 

■hook, lump on getting, 11-2910 
treatment for, 1%6082. 6126 
IBioa-bag, of serge, 10-2687 
moa-laae, button made of. 80-6861 
■hoaxBiUmraL patron ealnt of, 4-1029 
relicB of Roman. 11-2708 
Bhoea, Egyptian, 18-4844 
machinery for, 11-2717 
made at Mains, 11-2768 
making by hand, 13-8110 
nmnufacture of, 1IK8686 
removing from injury. 18-8964 
story in a pair of, 18-8101 
to clean, lT-4494 _ ' 


1 ^ 

■hsli^ a oruajamMa, 8-1481; 13-8611. 8618, 
••1686 

ihnba, American, 17-4667 
ghniHsr, b a n d of, in Asia, 33-49M 
■hnttlaaookt and battledore, 14-8666 
ghytag, what It la, 3-290 _ 

ghytoSL character in ” Merchant of T’enlaet'* 
3^0: 31-6690 

■tank gems from, 84p6f81-8S 
Mbma, and fnrn 18-6078, 6074 
anlmala in, 1-68, 161 
bloodstone from, 84-6179-80 
conquered by Gdasaek. 1^8784 
exiles to, 14-8726; 15-8798 
gold in. 88-8818 
people of, 15-3798. 8808 
aandals In, 13-8106 
snow-waves In, 10-8684 
Mbaslaa aailway. 15-8804 
■loU ^ ^Mlag of, Shakespearian character, 

■telly, and Germany, 10-8666 
arms of, 7-1668 
flruit from, 3-660 
hlatory of, 88-6860 

island of, 18-8078-74, 8086-86; 80-6202, 6808, 
6274, 6276 
kingdom of, 18-8082 
legendary history, 1-76, 78 
magic boy fiddler, 3-678 
subject to earthquakes, 18-8261 
■IMe, for harvesting, 11-8713; 10-4162 
Mokness, cause of. 18-S179 

^&esaes, ^aracters in "Blue Bird," 83-6839 
Mok-wsi, plants la a. 3-1417 
■Ida-wtadea, a rattlesnake, 14-8625 
gldaey, gplonel. son of, 18-4868 
BUmg, Hr aided Netherlande. 14-8546 

Englleb (.oldler, 8-474-76 
frlende of, 81-6484, 6486 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Hdon, Aelatlo city, M-6203 
Blenfc Cntkedral of. 11-2788 
Honklewloa, Xenrt. Polish author, 83-6142 
Hem beone, British oolony, 11-2942 
Hsm Horsna, in Iberian Peninaula. 13-3838 
Ham Mevada, in Iberian Peninsula, 13-3337 
■lafesa Xarada MOnntaliui, In North America, 

_ 1-10: 7-1830 
■tSTS, of spider: see Spiders 
■igkt, and touch. 31-6617 
centre of. 15-8820 
distance of. 14-3607 
of both eyes, 14-8670 
of plantB, 11-2709 
without brain, 14-8670 

■lgl(m^4^^o^^|h^an Emperor, and Fred- 

incldenta in reign of, 11-2900, 2908; 13-8190 
HgB, of colonial Aop, 4-980 
of king. 13-4846 

Siguls, Morse alphabet In, 17-4444 
on railways, 8-812 
smoke, 8-2268 
with flage, 18-6122 
v^th hulograph, 17-4441, 4446 
see aleo Semaphore-signals 
Hgabouds. wind and the, 31-6474 
Hg«-lan«ain for deaf and dumb, 80-6261 
of Red Indlane, ••2268 
Hga^polei see Totom-pole 


OhalamM «« typewriter and, 11-2718 

_ gf, Arab tribe. 33-6097 • 

■hootlBHOtOai sae Meteors 

expens^t with, 7-1079 

_feombardler-b«atl« 13-8464 

a bone, liMtes. 8672 
fracture and diSloeatloO of, k7-4882-88 

a 



HksSj^j^^ character to ^'tJ&vsr, Twist," 3-28807 

■ttairin^Ush O-JUyi: J-1780; 10-4081 

"SUM Hansr," by Mlot, 10^2828 
"HUnasbaokstti*' by 10-4268 

■ "Bins Bird," 00-6887 


history o; 
mao seat 
svlnm of, 10«2i 
IM wsam hist 
, Basaoo 
ind 01 


r who help^ 10-4087 




a 


‘SI**: 

. j^ussU. B 
1688{ 10968, 8964. 8966 
i7*i4684 


of, 






■U0I for food. 

-9mm, 


otorao^ th ‘'Jobn Halifax.' 


MItoc. alto; 


aranfam. 


T’lSM; ttMITa 




«iM4 


oolnaga of, d«2sf8 
outlaw 1^4804 
for mirrora 8*1888 
furnished hy coionlei 
In AuM^^ 8*m2, 

In ^adAll*5648; 8M084 
In dhllan^SS48 ' 

In MextoQ7l9'-4400 
In Ontario, 8>888 
in Peru, 18-4811 
In- KUBSlA U-S798. 

In Tasmania, »it37S>T4 

metallic element, 8*1281, 1817; 8*8162; 

. of’^lIL, 18-4804 
plating of cutlery. 18-4804 
production of, K^MSO 
tarnishing of, T-17v2 
ailver-fC*, a fur-animal, 18^078 

. 81-8808 
IMllS 

____ „ Mnker" 

BUTW-iOnaKt see BngHsh Channel 

BU v sn n iisa, flowers of. 16-4184 

BUvla, BhakesoMiian oharaoter, 3-889 

Btanoos {7oha wi)j as governor of Canada, 8-1281 

Biineoei XafeOf In^aniulf, 1-228 

Bliala, oltym India, ^U84 

■lamoas, M. m, American painter, 16-4268 

character in “Ben Hur," 60-6268 
I, a rame, 8-2148 

Simbn’s Sasr, IHrkenhc^ sunk In, T-1818 
dos^ wIbA 88*8106 
SA a Roman ChriS^n. ^982 
jPaiii over 18-2991: 64-6269, 4242 

^_iSSel, under Alps. 18.2^92; 84-83i69, 

8ba»ioa< Mr OtafWfs, atffl Kudfon's Bay Com- 
„ SSf,Ji-4__ 4 toatt i8-4886, 4888 

- l^slctan, 18^888 




'Pilgrim’s ProgresAV 
BInfliMA iBe saBor, 8-721. 

-count.of 

BlIMWit M ' 


4484 
18-2274 


11-2717 
.88; 18-6908 
4692 





Sisters, u 
undying 

Sisters of 
SlStMTA 

SlsSae 

tn .AUMrici^ ^4089 
8*80 




Ti in Aiaaai 
llHtos, 6-141 
, on the St. 
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Sirin, absorbs olto,_8rl||8 


and hsadaohA 18-'4^l 
and hot-air tub A If-! 
and Its uneA 8-1227 



breathing tL . 
browning of t .. 
charaotorlstlaa of, 


.|n|2’ 


s-tni 
1778 

ML 
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electrlo wavee thOt -M»®*74 

evaporation frgm.„w4e8-y' , , 
forms coittA 18-4912 
In the eyeA 1^4 
of fruit, UTO of, ^ 
of plantA 
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,116 




2478 
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of snslm 
pignieate ln...-i. 
sensaUOns of, n-8800 
shell made^frw^ ♦418 
structure, 11-2726 


Skfah^a’^Snard, 

SktaA as monejt 2-lM^lB-4w4, 


butter made ,tn, 
sn^mlnS 


..♦Uit 
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GS^rfiitAt IND&X 



nar, color of. M981 f-UU; «0>S89a 
(Uotukco ot, M>a8S7 
divided ttjr Mtroloirerei 8-1880 
does Bod opoB. MOSS ^ 
dull betore etoriB. MOOf 
earlv boUobb of, W-SSII 
fUlfiV of the. ir>44<t 

_etrealu of llsht acroM, T-1881 

■lip^diM deBOi^tioB: Bee Duet, coemio 
8-2108. 8114 , 8-2860 

en of. 8-1760 
neot_of. 88-0746 

”8> y Klo8,>* by CoBBor. 18>4S27 
nmornera. tall bulldlnsa, 8-2881 
nSeucU^^ X^ll^uUoB party, in "OuWvor'B 

W B Bddi y obaractar in "Faerie Queeno,” 8-708 
8BaaMB, salt mine at, 1-880 
na|e.Tn Canada, 88-6084 
autMeae^. why it wrltea 7-1668 
SUvm abollebment of. 8-1118: 8-1488 
and Tezaa, 17-4408 
and "Vnole Tom’s Cabin,” 8-1618 
In America. 8-684, 4-1068, 7-1884. 1887, 1840. 

U46;^M40-41. 2060,2067,10-2440,18-8480-82 
iB Braall. a8-687< 

In Rome, 11-8840: 88-6276 
Lincoln and, 8-786 
ttavea, and pyramlda n-6190 
captured by Plnsoa. 8-872 
waoso; 17*4677 
18-4781. 4788, 4706 

_lea. 88-0042, 6044. 6048 

Indian tribe, 11-2786 
iBOdela of. U-4844 * 

of uts, 11-2874: 88-6818 * 

of Turte 18-8161-88 
protaibitiM by liabella. 1M446 
seat from Labrador, 8-668 
slave uid Oentile Bellini, 8-1174 
states that beld, 89-6867 
Who became famous, 11-2887 
see also Eustache. Neyroes 
nav*«fe», rescue ot, 11-8887, 8842 
RaTWdsMH^ in Africa, 18-4888 
in nesroes. 8-1486: y-S842 
•Uvoides, peopled the Balkans, 18-8186 
■Umk Bohemians are, 10-8894 
in Austria, 11-8896 
in the wlkans, 18-8186 
literature of, 11-8908 
aame of, 10-2649 

ftafMF of tbo BaJiturlaBsi see Basil II 
MoIL mBklns a, 8-2866 

time of Oeorse III, 89-6221 
Wadgo-ae o B, work of, &MS18 
ffasB, affected by air-pressure, 18-3980 
affected by chanocL 19-1488 
affected by tea and coffee, 13-3414-16 
and open eyes, 8-1880 r 
and wakinm bU 8611 
beat cure for ttredness, 7-1878 
bralB durtaiff, 18-8886-86 
drugs for j^odnolnp: see Anesthetics 
xorMtfUlaess im 19-8886 
h^no In, O-ldlJt 
how to, 1^8908 ^ 
nedesal^ for child, 18-4021 

of flsbesi, 8-1880 

of planta, 8-1888: 11-2798, 80-6188 
thouffhts and, 9-1411 
under bed-clothes, 8-8248 
WBlklnfr in, 1-167: 11-8734 
what ft is, 9-888 
#lth flowers In the room? 6-1416 
**6BasBlBn Beanty/’ authorship of, 9<1477 

— dsvelopmont of, 9-818: 11-8716 

caused by Uetse fly, 19-8808; 

of the fairies, 19-3883 
8-1189 
18-3788 

oA 9-8368 

rfOdenifr commissioner, 9-2048 

ttery. .17- 



oim 9>818 



ntme, ot cotton. 19-4882, 

■leans, fllr Saaa. colleoUans ot, 8-1268 

_ an*^VnwS/45876-T8i 14-8668 

Blaht, 11-2918: 88-6001 
pfahlstoriok 3 U*p49 

■lowboy, TNuK obuaeter in "Cricket on the 
Heartli.’’TJ.8808 
■losr-womii see Bllnd-worU 
■Inbb^. a process. 19*if6S. A890 
■taorsihlbematlon of, 94-687* 

stui 

■Inys. naval battle of. Mf2 
■aui&, aallinf, 18-3848 
■malLpon, a dlaease, 19-4688 
in Europe, 11-2801 
vaccination for, 10-2474 
8hnai^, in tennis, 17-4878 
■maaton, and Papin's en0ne> 10-2488 
Obms, cbaraoter In " Peter Pan/’ 11-2880 
ObmU. a contact sense, 10-8807; 18-4686 
and taste, 8-2174 

don's sense of, 8-1163 , 99-6812 • 

lost sense of. 19-8262 

nerve-cells ot, 18-4628; 84-6830-81. 6231 

part of the brain oonowned with. 14-3689-91 

sense ot, 9-1380 

see also Nose 

■malHny-salts, what they are, 0-1246 
■matts, cause of, 8-1686-86 
croups of, 18-4686 
■msnrudi, battle of, 81-6409 
■mike, character in “Nicholas Nlokleby,’’ 
^2671 

■mila.'s. a shrub, 17-4606 
■mils, cost of a, 4-986 

■miiey, Iflanslss, poems: see Poetry Index 
■mlAe, lE.. character in " Pendennis.” 13-a51( 
■mizke, Mr IWb cr t , BncUsh architect, 8-1268 
■mlrke, Ilydnw, Bnchsn archlteet, 8-1260 
■mlth, Amfiult see Adams, Abicatl 
Bmlth, Adam, modem thinker, 16-4166, 4160 
■mlth, Caleb Ik, Secretary of the Interior, 
M040 

■sBltk, Mn Sonnld A~ Canadian Hicb Com¬ 
missioner, 18-4226 

■mlth, Ksnsy, an armorer in the “ Fan Maid oi 
Perth/’^6-14»6 

■mlth, yohn, as statesman, 10-2436 
Omlth, Oapt, yohn, comment on flshlnc, 4-963 
explorations of, M23-24, 637 
■mlth, Oapt. yohn w., rescued wrecked 
sailors, 8-1964 
■mttik yona, smiled, 4-966 
■mith, yossph. Mormon leader, 7-1889, 1844 
■mlth, lb,. In story of Qoody Twoshoes, 90-6179 
■mlth, irosa, sister of Kate b Wlcsm, 0-2103 
■mlth, ffai^ Adirondack cuide, 98-6849 
Mnlth, Munnsl FvnaoiSj jioems: see Poetry Index 
wrm " America” 19-3068 
■natth, ■nsui, smiled, 4-966 
■mlth, 2>r. ffhsohaUI, American scientist, 84-e36t 

T.M» 

■mock, ladyhii see Cuckoo-flower 
■moks, action ot, in oblmnay, 80-6174 
faFbees, 11-2861. 2868 
for Indian slcnals. 0-2268 
forbidden, 11-2609 
from fire, 1^2776 

g oes the other way, 7-1884 
I foe, 4k-820 
InJuriouA 126-2284 

where does it *o7 27 h|M| 

■moko-bom of looomotlvh, 9-204 
■nwhs-bdloa, of Indians. ,11*8782,. . 
9nt0ks-smirs,* box tut makes, 19-4713 
maklaci i9-248e-27 


effects Ok 9*1697 _ 




salmon, UM 


oitrJi 


17-4614 



CtBNSRAt im>d!X 






t^rt, fr47« 


UMSS7 


hlbenuitlon of. M>««74 

from, 0»u8a 
fimlM-obonnHif, 8.J8S4 
niftoxoot, blaok, M-S088 
■boM) and pnirle-doK, *->841 
*nd mretary-blrd, ^1888 
OMt skins. 8-8844. 8380 
creation of, 14-8868 
hibernation of, 84-6874. 8876 
In India, 8>18S1 
Indian respect for, 1-18 
killed by ants. |l-2974 
limbs or, 10-8484 
movement of, 17-4487 

*1[£?2"7“6"; &.V8®74*-"‘’ 

re^tUe, 8-671, 678, 8-1209, 1819, 6-1878-79, 

skins for leather, 11-8884 
sleep of, 0-1890 
anake and crova 84-8892 
snake and file, 7-1809 
teeth of, 8-8078 
worship, 8-1882 

see also Hydra, Kaa. Serpents, etc 
■nako’s-headi see Filtlllary 
amap, game of, 16-4712 
Snapdragon a flower, 0-1080, 1888 ' 
see atao Toad-flax 

taeak-boats, of duck shooters, 6-1684 
Sneeie, action of, 7-l86i 
cause of, 3-814 18-4880 
fteOU, character in “ Pendennis,” 13-8618 
BbIm, a blid. 8-1978, 8-2841 
Saodgrasa charactei In " Pickwick Papera” 
16-2469 

Snoiro, Norse child, 8-871, 4-969 
SnoBti of insects, 18-8204-06 
Snow. Ames of tha 18-8296 
and rain together, 8-2081 
and warm handa 7-1055 
animals in, 7-1792 13-3444 
blocks railwwB, 3-811 

crystals of, 0-1184, 1817, 3-2081, 10-2624-25 
does not fieese flowera 18-3148 
for covering, 13-4046 
Is water-vapor, 16-4088 
KansT’s use for, 31-6478 
lightness of flake of, 18-3047 
melted by salt, 18-3910 
melting and Nile flood. 31-6424 
on mouhtalna 18-8906 
whiteness of, 8-1184 
why It comes, 8-1918 
■* Bnowbaud,” by Whittier, 8-1618 
Saov-bontlng, a bird, a-2ill, 18-8468 
Snowdon, mountain, 3-769 
Snowdrop, and the dwarfa 8-8069 
Snowdr^j flowera Ml7, 18-2682, 13-8818, 

how to draw, 3-746 
pattern of, 88-6866 
Snpsiinka a bird, 18-8468 
» Siun^4mgl ” see Quetavus Adolphus 
Snosr-man,making, 18-8683 
Snow-^ongh, cisars way, 8-811 
«i Saow- 0»eeni".authorBMp .of,. 8-1478 
SaosrshosB. ^ Indl^,_ 1»8678 
sport with, aS-6882, 6824.. 

Sno^to ^ and horolsm of Mrs lAngdon. 

Soap, action of. U-lsai 
color of, 14-8778 
from oocoanut oil S-1998 
from crude oU, 18-4189 
lather from coioirOd. 8-8861 
Qtanufactured in Timnae. 8-8488'' 
taken out dirt, 8-8861 


■btiotg _ 
BoMefar oT 

foek, tow_ 

of poto 
Book-eyo, a sa 
Soeratea and 
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^ J s' > 


^ng^j|-181T ^ '' ^ 
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•6883 


Soda, 

caustic. 7ri8i6 * 

hypooUorlto of, 84-8168 
in glasa 8-1864 
washing, 7-1817 
Soda-sratsr. action of, 8-688 
Si^ium and yellow flamss, 1 
In^lk, 11-8888 
in soap, M.saS6 .* 

ta spectrum, U-face 8786, 87*6, *741, 

In the sun, 8-8094 ^ 

motonie element. 1-287, B-1S16-18. 3-M88; 
*0*4017 

oxide of, 7-1816 

Sodlnm^iywa^M^^ in baking soda, 8>163l; 

So d t n w oatbonato, for eoftenlng wator, *>11V4 

B lanta furnishing, 80-6318 —***» 

He eoda of commerce, 8-1 
Sofliwn eklorlAe, In common 
8-8864 

_ Me also. Salt 

Soto , Mpl^^l of .Bulgaria. yS;88.4a 

"®*V662 ^ 

" Sohrab ^ mastua,'* by AtQoM, 83<6086 
SoU, and Its uses, 13-8849 
of garden, 3-2090 
Sol, the sun. 8-2849 
Sokm-gseMi Me<aannets 
Solto, alloy of tin and lead, 7-1888 
of tin and lead, 10-8688 
Boldlex^llai see Blood, cells of 
Soldlsrs, among ante, 11-8968 
anagram from, 18-6087. 6188 
tonolng princesses and the soldleiv 8-168 
decorating graves of, w-4468, 4469 ^ 

of India, 8-1688, 7-inS 
robbers and the, 11-8806 
saved Prince SmlHua 18-4026 
Binging for, 18-8064 
tinder-box and the soldier, 18-4188 
BoUUsra’ aad Batlors* IgoaBatealii In New York, 




and Jostedal Cllacter^ 14-8668, 


10-faee 8600, 2605-06. 
18-4998 


18-6014 

Sole, a fish, 8-1198-84, 

18-8847-48 

Solfemno, battle of, 18-8084 
SoUaen, salt field at, 1-289 
SollBgea, German town, 18-4808 
SoSwro, extinct bird, Meos, 1610 
SoknaoBi king of Israel, 84-6880 
BolomoB Tslaads, natives of, 3-1491 
SoUuBoa's-seal, a planC 11-8884, 80-6888* 
SolM^Alhentan law-giver. 8-1881, 11-2988. 

Solway Mom, rout of, 18-8140 
SoBialllaad, French, 8-8486 
SoBUBo Wven battles of, 8-771 
Sob, dutiful sons, 8-8815 
farmer and his sons, 8-8817 
of a gun. 18-3974 

thrOe sons and the old man, 18-8098 
who did his duly, 80-6666 
who returned homo, 88-6088 
Soaatasi see Music, composer* of 
Soaga, American. 18-8049 
7 blrde, B-8105 

of soutbom mountaitoon. 18-8049 

old Bngllah, U-8049 

that found Rlohafd 1, 81-6198 

wrtlen of famous. 14-8766 

8eS also n^aa of tndlvtdual aongs. Writer*. 

3 *81^ 18-8460 

SnSSSTSSIIto -makBr by Kendeluohti. 
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"■ooi’* see Sault Ste. Mane Canal 
■oeti ipt fertiliser. |MU2 
for pot'plants, 9«2264, ia.378S 
is carbon, lessees 
■opboolse, Greek poet. B>1322 
■osa. a eame-biro; 0>2|41 
9on»eaae, in Parle. 81-6636 
- ■ojfoarea,” by Sullivan, 13-3293 
■weetoni Indian; see Medlcine-men 
■oreL Canadian town, 3-766; 83-6124 
■emit mountain, 18-4768 
see also Wood-sorrel 

■oto, Xenaado de, explored Ainerloa, 8-374-75, 
880 

■oBls, Brtdee of, 5-1110 
■oBlai land of, 5-1108 
SoBlt, meolas J. de MeUi French marshal, 
17-4866 

■onadi beautiful land of, 18-3171 
behavior of a, 18-6067 
conveyed by wall, 88-6177 
everlastlnKness of, 88-6177 
feellna a, 18-3226 
reflection of. 18-6024 
speed of, ld-3677 
what It la, 8-617: 4-1083 
Bonad. The, passaae near Denmark, 14-3668 
•onadlaa-boarda, use of. In musical Instruments, 
8-1017, 1089, 1092 
■onad-waves, and fos, 18-4018 
and resonators, 14-8774 
behavior of, 8-336; 3-813: 18-2471; 13-3391; 
14-3780; 15-3916; 17-4679; 18-4870; 88-6241; 
84-6366 * 

conveyance of, 15-3997 
effect of, 18-4880 
of the voice, 16-4096 
Striking ear, 18-3012-13 
Bou^ daughter of the, 7-1913 
states forming the, 83-6957 
■oath Africa, and German colonies, 11-2772 
birds of, 7-1396, 1898 
exhibits of, 80-6330 
gems from, 84-6880 
gold In, 18-2678 

history of. B-111S, 1120; 16-4080 
life and people of, 7-1780 
locuet-storm, 18-3194. 3196 
plants of, 15-3889, 8893 
Portuguese In, 13-3342 
achool republic In, 84-6390 
■oath Afruaa War, mules in, 18-2678 
■rath AaMTlea, and Darwin, 4-864 
and Its conquerors, 17-4605 
and Monroe Doctrine, 7-1838; 13-3491 
and Portugal, 8-282 

animals In, 9-679, 681-82. 802; 4-876; 17-4510; 
83-6001 

birds of. 3-1506-07; 7-1762-64, 1897, 1900, 
8-197S-77; 88-6762 
cotton In. 9-2384; 18-4885 
exhibits from, 88-6380 
explorations, 4-80C 867 
flsSts of. M-|47^rf0 
furs from, 19-6W3 
gems from. 84-6380 
history of, 18-3346; 18-4078 
insects of, 19-3201; 13-3298, 3361 
map, 17-4507 
natives of. 17-4606 
nuts of, 8-1998 
pampas ot. 18-3129 
reptnes of. 3-1213. 1216: 6-1880 
republics of, 38-.»68 „ 

rubber In, 90-6796, 6798 • 

Bohool republics In, 9|^6890 
• sugar In, 3-703 

■Mtliaamtea, town In Bngland, 5-1416 
aMuh Aairtralla, history ot, 8-1372 
ItoaMtAJaroHna. and Nulllfloatlon, 7-1840: 
^^W440;i^4Bl 

oottra manMwturea of, 10-2684; 18-4886 
d^ra*]M^olu^^V^1006, 1008: 9-*39g 

pahnetto an4t 0^6492 

SSoaMon ot S-mp 7ta: §-2044; X8-8492; 

SaSiota,, admitted, U»S484 
■6816 

^!a cqpeteUatira, ■•liOf; 
a constellation, 10>264i 


poems: see Poetry Index _ 

■ratt Cleovfla, rasraed by V>epaoluA 8-178 
■rath Zshud, part « New Zealand, 3-1456, 

1490 

■rath Xeaslafftm Maseam, In i:s>n4on. 3-763 
■onthland. New Zealand, 3-1490 
Itonth Pol^ discovery ot, Sl-face 6464 
of Mars, 3-2888 
on map, 7-1768 
reached, 8-2362 

Ikmth Xlver, Dutch name for Delaware, 9-288 
■ontb Bens, Islands of, 18-8889 
one ship to, 4-1042 
■rathwark,part of London. 3-498 
■oathwest wind. In ** King of the Golden 
River," d-1827 

■rathworth, Idrs. aauaa (B. ■. M.), Ameiioan 
writer, 8-2096 

■overeiga, British coin, 14-3650 
man who found, 83-0087 
■ow, cat uul_eagle, lg-4867 * 

k, characters In “ Ollvei 



■owevbmy, Mr. and 

Twisty 10-2564 
■ow-thls^ a plant, 13-4012; 13-4186, 4207-08 
i^es, end of, 13-4274 
measurement ot, 14-3871-72 
moving of things In, 18-2688 
no man can measure, 1-faoe 1 
not empte. 13-3641. 2643 
slse of, 7-1787; 31-6614 
three dimensions of, 13-3999 
SPO^ Ooafft of, aad OaMlaaL characters In 
"Count of Monte CrlstoJ* 13-4320 > 

■pads, carried chickweed, 15-3890 
gardening tool, 1-249 
memUng a, 18-4294 
■poia, Xuig^, and Titian, 3-763 
SpalB, and Afric% 13-4807-08 
and Carthage, 80-6276 
and Ceuta, 10-4027 
and Charles V, 10-2666; 11-2898 
and France, 8-2038: 3.2288; 17-4362, 4368 
and Germany, 10>8e66, 8668 
and Italy, ^3080, 8083 
and Morocco, 0-2426 
and Peru, 0-2226 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, 81-6418 
and South America, 7-1838 
and the Netherlands, 14-3644, 3693 
and United States, 0-1389, 1391, 1396; 7-1836, 
183S 

animals In, 8-290, 408 

Arabs In, 18-3868 

art In. 17-4690 

buU-ftghtlng in, 10-8345 

colonial possessions of, 11-2771; 14-8646 

costumes of. 10-3438 

during Seven T^s* War, 4-900 

flag ot, 7-1668; 81-6494 

fruit In, 8-660 

gloomy Wng of, 88-6843 , 

gold In, 80-6818 

history of, 1-134; 0-434; >-866, 883, 1340, 1048, 

. 8-1116; 8-1968; 13.47411: 33-6860 

tn the New World. 1-63: 8-872. 274. 282. 621: 

4-893, 896, 900; 10-4Q77-78 
Jews In, 04-8334 
metals in, 90-8850 
paper manufacture in, 80-8484 
Roman church Im 10-2652 
aandals In, 28-8193 
story of, 18-8887 
trouDld over Vtr^niOf. 88^485 

war with India, 04-6274 
seejLlso Armada, Cuba, Spanleh-Amertoan 
Wok Spanish Sucoemton, war of. otc. 
■paaiiuas, and bloodstone. 04-6879 
radh3?seaM-50«8 
in Biastl, 8M571 
In CaUfort^^7-1843 
in Cuba, »-|lB4 
In Inland, 01-6400 
m Mextc^ 17-4890 ^ 

In Philippines, 0-2182 
In South Amerl4^1|k4894 
In West 

* Of, 88-1404 
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i 


Jtotot^oJ^ABWrtBfc M>40Vt 
i|lt« of, I7-4S18 

w mir“i 
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taa^ii 

Lbiaon and tbo 


«1 la kno^ed br atone, 4p<10SB 

bir(L t-sn. stro, is4s. 

,8-8460 _ 


‘ Oepiint and Sold," 


^ Statea 
■paaken a oall, 
tear, otmblp. 1i 
tedn* oharaotar ^ 

cucisoo,'* •-uii, »i.. 

■park. In ngortor-oaro, 7-1717 

wben ateel *' '-*■“ 

■panow, a bl 

2360^ ia-S4<. ^ 
egg of, 7-f^ 1766 
nasta of; tt-676i 
see also java-aparrow 
■paarow^kawk, a kntifit la 
8-1288 

Bponoir-kawk, a bird. 7*1892, 1900, 18>81BS 
cuokoo remmblea, 18-8468 
egg of. 7-faoe 1760 
neat of,_U-6746 

■pamw Vllai of Mosoow. U-8|00 
■puta. blato^ of, 8-1831. 1834; M819; 88.6160, 
6201-OS, 6808 

■pariaou, alave-leade^ 11-8240 
8 paaiB. of muecle, 17-4488-84 
■pat, young patera, ^2618, 18-8868-64, 8057 
■patta, of a dower, 18^664 
aee alao Skuhk-cabbage 
■pawn, of muahroorna, 18-4888 
of abeU-flah, 18-3852, 8858 
■peakar, of Houae of Reprmentatlvea, 0-1486 
■paokara, and beat tblnkara, nh6S96 
■poaklag, proceea of, 7-1662, 18-2297 
aee alao voice _ 

■pear, enohanted, In "Faerie Queena 9-700 
■Mor-imaai aee Couoh-graaa 
■pear-uilattaB, and golddnohea, 18-4208 
f^eotanana, bag for. 88-6079 

»»> 

1^4424. 4m 

Bpa^tor, a periodical, 18-4784-86. 
Bpaotator-OlBP, In "Tatler," 18-4784 
Bpeotroeoope, aetroromlcal Inatrumant, 8-1262; 
11-2788, 2740, 2743 
for nebulaa, 11-2844 
8 peotraiii,.coIorB of, 17-4624, 88-6248 
klnda of apectr^ 11-1^11 — 
meaning of, 11-face 2786, 8740 
of alemante. ^6168 
of heat-raya, .^8244 

•isfflff a*aBf?w "• 

Bpaaelk centre _of,.lW891 
frMdoai of, 18-2690 
of anlmaia, 8-1287 8-1412 
of dowerj,. 8-1382 

ipeodTlCOMld, picture, of Roaallnd, 81-6682 
Ipaed, nmani?ln|N MSM 

mak, gp tad on,” by Arnold, 




acrtnaader, lV-4388 

AM li&O VfTVRilOik 

<8akB ■•>, AfMdu applorar. 8*108 
-ae,,1.268 


“Bsaar."’ 





rs@>- 



Mil, m. tn 

cm—* 

^ ^ciwrapMF Ik “JDiivtd 

iv*Ib67 

I ooa oSkmuSk litnbNto 



built of npkil 
im^nary,'— 

‘wi: 

riddla at 
Spblu at 
teleo, a a 


In Arabia, ___ 

■ptdae-ocabl aee Crab 




^etland’e^lu^la'^wad^MSSer^ 

thread of, 0-2884 — ^ 

web of, 8-820. 0-910, 8-1121-93 ^ ^ 

S»nr?KenSlA“caT[:^^& 38-8818 - 
_^of the Sultan, 13-824$ ^ . 

^iie, tor maple-eap, U^SOB *' 

Bidlla, at paper, 0-879 
Brtao^ cula^tlon at, 16-2968 
Bplnahnn, aaved by children. 4-283 
Bpindle, in atcry of sleeping baiuiw, ‘MtOI 
iplnei aee Backbone 

of flahee, 10-2708-08 
of planta, u-asis 
of eea-urchln, 0-1487 


IVianaMtaa of allkwora, 7«i220 
Of^lder, 0-2834, 184868 
•piaalng, of thlnn wben one te dtj 
SpIaalniwfyiilBe, for cotton, r~ 
Bplnitliig-iwaiehlnea, Cor ecttni 


for cotton, 
death. 184il| 



-iW’ 


_ _ ^-6086-37 

Bpt^ of churchea, 8-1862 

‘-dt, of Dowara: aee Flowefn aitdrlt of 

P*^«^nreW Ii-46t8 
Ita, methylated. 7-1282 
^4tula, negro abnga, 11^8064 
itlMM^, aham fight at, 34-8734 
tetttlai aee Saliva 
" “■'■“Ten, island of, 81-6468 . 

id organ of me holy, 8-1421 
. eallora’, 13-8826 
ata, uae of. 18-8962, 1^4288 
_ It Book Buma. In St lAwrenoe, S8-6123 
8§offerd, atamet BMoaolt, poema. aee Poe 
Index 

Bpokoa, aeelng, 10-6026 
Spongea, for growing aeedo, 18-8688 
Oreece famoui, fo[^ 13-6340 
hold water, 10-4676 
Invertebratee, ld-346.. _ 
in Weat fndlea, 83-6046 
life of, 13-1266 
partnerahlPB of, 9-2410 
to clean, 17-4494 
Bpeola, and brioka, 17-4886 
for rope-making, 13-4010 

for awtmmera, 11-2726 
’ 9-2841 


poetiy 


-2468, 16-4366, 19-4876 



guesalng with ___ 

manufacture of, 13-48 
of buffalo hora, 3-376 


aaved by xmily Madiapn, 8-392 
Bporea, of fungi, 10-4882 
teartk OT Inmans, 11-3.._ 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Sprlsff ChwAm a«M. In Halifax, 81-654G. 

of talklns*inaolilQe, 
•pcttv^xBihzooaii aae Death-cup 
■pilBM earrlare. 83-60GG 
for ciocke, 6>1640 
•pateffB, Mamwioth Hot. S-583, 585 
■pitaf-watH, comes from sky, 8-2007 
■priue. a tree, 4-842; 14-8783-34; 80-5852 
for pulp, 81*6548 
aee also Fir, Douglas 
■pcose-av, Buropean tree, 14-3749 
PpnMs-partriiure, a bird. 13-3161 
■pona, means foam, 13-3045 
■par, of flower, 10-4135 
Ppasge-laai^ a plant, 17-4474, 4476 
toan Beafl, wreck of, 7-1743 
Wja, a dwarf. 8-2388 
"nf" by Cooper, 0-1610 
flflaare, law of Inverse squares 10-2636 
patterns made from squares, 8-2233 
problem of the magic, 8-2366, 2622 
pussle of, 18-6130; 80-6364 
queer pictures built up from squares 8-1097 
railway-train built up from squares, 7-1856 
to form a. 88-6741 
using carpenter’s, 3-384 
■qaai^ cultivation of, 13-3325; 18-3968 
nalr-dresBlng and the, 14-3628-29 
■qaattsrs, In AustraUa. ^1370, 1372 
i«aattss-oovarel|ntr, the Idea of, 8-2043 
iaaatra, IndlanTi-ll: 11-2783 
■gneen, Vaaay, character In “ Nicholas 
Nl^leby,” 10-2671 

■qaean, Xr. Vaokforfl, character In “Nicholas 
. NIckleby,” 10-2669 ' . 

■gaofssB, or stone Insorlptlona, 10-4858 
■galdii, varieties of. 10-2484 
■qalea, Osorge O,, and ocean-telegraphy, 

BqaJlla, flowers, 10-4668; 80-6230 
see also aiuebells 

aqiAe, in ’~Canterbury Tales," 18-3939 
■qplyrel, Com, in Catching a Thief, 0-3] 82 
RiSmI, an animal, 8-803-04; 4-1012; 18-3896; 
81-6577 

and the com, 81-6462 
flying, 8-808-04 
fur of, 18-5074 
winter sleep of, 84-6376 
see also Chipmunk 
■qaliTslreora, a flower. 11-2870 
magw BxMge, In Asia, 1-37 
gtaMSB, cleansing the Augean, 80-6186 


•taaley (fietd nadooMk |O7«ni0f of 


17-4446 


tadaooaa, Indian village, 3-664-66, 668 
88 al l X olsteln (A. li. O. M., SatoBas As), French 
writer. 18-4760: 19-4946 
■MF, In music: see Muslu-lcssons 
■tapa, of, in Burope, 8-427 
anaP-Of-W% bread called, 8-2086; 88-6726 
Wag, and Cyparissus, 88-6776 • 

capture of Diana’s, 13-3374; 80-5186 
hunt the. 18-4040 
in the ox-stall, 18-4667 
looking into the water. 11-2963 
mi^beeile, an Insect, 18-8191 
mags, building a model, 18-4822 
Maga-coaoh, ox Kn^and, 83-6061 
■tages, inNew YMc, 83-6067 
■Mgenfurti see Bagwort 
Ma^watmrf^ In England, 17-4373 
gtalilfli and their remedies, 31-6644 
cause of. 88-6177 
how to remove, 8-488 
gtike ilrlTtn see Bittern 
PtsMng-maehtne, for leather, 11-2810 
MalM&Mj In Caves, B-1806, 1308; 8-1377; 

~Bsll, In Mammoth Cave, 8-1308 
of Mammoth Ckivo, 8-1306, 1308-09 
> ConsUntlntola 13-3241: 18-8366 
_ flowera lB-8ll6; 18-4134, 4206 
V^t It was, 4-996 
~ WOd, BoSsea. a atatus. 18-4674 
~ , In Bold-mlnlng, 30-6326 

out. £-110 

ima of country, as England, 
ag. etc. 

M taa, near NorthalUOrton, 
183-24 

wvalnr. 81-6494 
. and FlrmoUth Colony, 8-630 
flre-boMS. 83^769 
j»Xes, 11-2724 , 

Of, and prlntug-presa M-S614 


Or I 


fisMlaKd, saci 
' BOS undslr n 




■tsBtoii, ausaiwtti 
18-3120 


Oman BuOraga 


Btantoa. Bsut BMwaOss, abolitionist, 18-8121 
Btaaa In Bwltserland, 88-6847 
■twTln flag. 81-6491, 6494 
Btac-aasmoiMi aee Star-nowsr 
Mscboaid, of ship, 18-4619 
■tueh, a carbon compound, 11-2788 
digestion o£ 3-8178; 3-8866-66 

g rains of, 81-6618 
I potato, 4-1020 
source of alcohoL 7-1890 
stiffens clothes, 17-4487 
■tsr-abaittbac, in Mammoth Cava B-ISOS 
■tarflah, a marine animal, 8-678: 8-1480, 1424; 
8 -face 2404, 2407-08. 2412; 14*8666 
see also Brittle-star, Fsather-star, etc. 
BtaI^■8ower, a plant, 11-2182 
■talk, John, during Bsvolution, 4-1000, 1004 
■tarllags, birds, 8-2216, 2218; 
egg of, 7-face 1760 

8 tM4iMeB, and the watw l^^^i^llll 

1. ^6280 

rxff 6utu AiiBMDVirn 0 8-1966 

and gravlUtlon, 18-86111 14-1687 
are suna 8-1964 
as we qee them, 10-2687 
bigness of world of, 7-1790 
characters In "Blue BlrdL*’ 88-6860 
close together, 5-1888 
color oirthei. 11-2787 
cooling of, 8-2094 

dark, i-1968; 13-4110; 17-4428; 88-6878 

double, 17-4428 

fixed, 10-2644, 8687-68 

hidden, U-4696 

In constellations, 10-2589 

In daytlma 8-818 

In Milky Way, 7-1881 

jagged edges of, 11-8911 

kept In their placM>-liea 

legends of tha 18^78 

Ught 08,8-1989: 10-2685; 80-6167 : 88-6722 

maps, 10-2689, 2641, 2648, 2646 

movement of, 17-4482 

names of, 0-2249 

number of. 14-2779; 13-4110 

on United States flag, 7<*106S 

paper, 83-6084 

paths otj 11-2740 

Shape ot 3-2086; 11-2911 

else of, 17-4481 

Spanish Armada, and tha star, 8-1881 
spectra of, ll-face 2738, 8740 
story of, 1-141, 144 
trains ta l-face 1 
transformed into nebulas, 11-8646 
twinkling of. 4-918; 81^8 
use of Invisible, 1^2618 
various kinds of, 8-1869 
what made of, 4-918 
where stars come quickly, 8-2296 
see also Astronomy, Meteors, Itale-star 
■tam asm Btxlpesi see America, Sag of 
■tan of the einhi aee Olow-worm 
■tag-BpMigleS BasMi see America flag of 
“Btsr-l^mglM BMUev," tv Key, 31-6484 
national anUiem, 6-1999; U-loSi; 17-4466, 
■tarten, are microbes, 4>906 
■taxvatloB, cause of deatli 10-6666 
■tata and the church, liP4790 
In a school, 94-6290 

S Sts l^ ^ff'to'BoStoniL a^^299.*^9629 

Of BsilaBd,*' by Bsmans. 

■totm XilsiULpart of New York City, 19-6007 
water for, w-6198 ^ 

atM, end artloles of oonfederatlon, 3-1890 
and Cohgnsa 3-1486 
and Constttmion, 3-1888 
and presldimt, 4^1486 
and representatives 9-1488 


44H 


' Anotlcaa 


Me^lpiial 0 

1 s, * y 


iBtates 



GBIOSRAL INDSX 


ifar«iio*i ptioins see Poetry 


-SSI.'*^*^*W ••• AwewWjTi naCMiiWt jw 
Ftm^, FraAtsa, sutes-areiMr^ Ifsnt^ 
lands, states-gf^tml 
Matenaaif some Amerlcaa, 10>S4SS 
mntes* Bilalitai aootrlne at. d-l4ST*SI. ••2644 
■tats MrsM* IB Boston, M<a2i« 

Mnte OaMM Mttsn asorstnix nti dutlen, 

••1426 

■tate^ttBlTSMttlaB. oeourrencp of, tT^46T0 
Malles I see Ses-'in vender 
MnttoB-nms, for a train, •••8078 
■tatlonat in Auatralta. ••1470 
wlnless* see T^HctatOt how we send a 
see also Coaltni>staaans 
’ Stataasir flail, the national, 7«JL88C 
■tatUk froth Herculaneum. 80-face 6282 
■tatoast a game, 8-1603 ^ 

■tatosa. what they are, 18-4171 
•tatostUa, form of sculpture, 1^4171 
■taut^ q soa a Wj charactei In ' Heart of Mld- 
lothtan/' 7^778 

■tai^toi^^1lr>i rector, in " Heart of Midlothian," 

•tatsAgar, town of, 14-3662 
■tavaagsr VlMd, In Norway, 14-368S 
■taja, for a doll. 8-780 
■tsam, comes when water is hot, 8-1688 
lack of color in. 8-2260 
moves engines, •-304-06, 10-2640 
power of,ll-78, 8-600. 8-1683 30-6203 
puts out light. 14-8770 
raised by sun, 18-4148 
■teanhoata, flr^, 8-1116, 10-2486, 2488 
Invention of, 11-2712 
■tena-dome, of engine, 8-306 
Btenwi-englne, view of a, 8-416 
wrongly named, 8-1688 
see also Locomotive 
■tsam-ahovel, at work. 81-6694-05 
for ore, 83-6691 

•team-ssBlrt, flre-englne'^, 88-5767 
■team-trawlesa, work of 18-18(7 48 
■teams, and telegiMh, 17-4445 
■tsdauw, Hdannd ol« 

Index 
■teel, age of, 8-1816 
and magnetism, 8-2167, ao-5356, ai-6627 
elastic, 18.6019 
fatigue of. 18-4022 
for cutlery, 18-4802 
for flre-maklng, 3-811 
for pens, 18-3184 
for reinforced concrete, 16-4242 
In buildings. 8-612 
In Germany, 11-2766 
In ocean cables, 18-4698 
In the United States, 10-2684 
manufacture of, 8-1416 7-1887-88 81-5644, 
88-6687-88 

minerals for hardening 88-6092 
strength of, 0-1192, 14-4685 
Meaia, mWort and riot at Golden, 18-4624 
■teSle, $«Mad, Bngllah writer, 18-4728-26 
■tswtmaaA a game, 8-735 
■tamm^^faja^ character In "navld Coppei- 

■teffSh llnillaBi, and "John Browns Body, 
18.8068 

•tego|iiyn^ a genus of mosquitoes, 18-4201-03. 

j and etectiU current, 

“■MZa," aweetbeart of Swift, 7-1748 
“■ " of ^irraas. 5-1840 _ 

h maklM a. 18-4266 
.Jntlng with, 1-107 

_-Jn| r ^Etojrland, incidents of reign, 

"aSissS&iriafSK m 


10-2475 


optical 
_viewa in, 

•tarns, &a«i^ 

— A ^ 

itiTMa, 

■tsvsnaoa, 

Mrs 

■ti^aoB, _—. _ 
British autHor, •-i 


W tr- ■* 


poems see PoStiT ladM 

ponrait, by St. Oa^^, IMMO, 487$*'1' 

writings of, 18-3621 * ' 

- - 'sat, will, 18*«2|( •> ^ 


trsMi 


Russtk 18-220^ 2M4 
MsMjpialnO, 18-2122 
i, of Powis Castls, 8X-I 


6620 


J-362I • 

■tsws td, Mhsit, Wfii. 1*811811 
■tswi^ Also. andAe wttiOiOO. _ 

Btssni^ ObarMB, Amerlmn naval 
■tswart IshMU pait of : 

4446, 345071462 
■tswartsi see Btuarts 

■tlok, apparent bending of, 38-6871 , 

balancid, 33.6787 
breaking faggot of sticks, 8-1192 
bundle of ^rcks, 18-4096 
floating of, 3-694 
beat does not run along, 4-1086 
noise of swinging, 19-4179 ^ r 

telling time by shadow of, ••1641, 8-2131 
two ways of spllring, 18-4209 
see also Hockty, and other ganos, Morrlg- 
dancea 

■tlok-oatsspUlazs, 18-3440, 2462 
■tiakscehligrgaine, 14-3642 
■tlek-tassats, mimicry of, 13-3124, 28-244& ' 
3448 3460, 3162 > 

■ti^baok. a flsb, 10-2690, 2707, 2709 
Sturstap. king of Stumpingluuaie, IBh 
B tlgKM, 18oy. Mr., character In 
Papers/' 10.2469 
■tiginaa. of flowbrs 8-1840 
see also Pistil ' 

Btlklas Blvar. in Canada, 83-6780 
BUlllngflest, church of St HMeM at. 38-6234 
" BtlU waters jrna desp,” proverb, 8-1690 
BtUt, a bird, 8-1978-79, ••2841 
■tuts, medetng and usuui, 1^4927 
used by herdsmen, 8-2424 
BtlmnUnts, tea and coffee are, 18-2414 
■tlnor, of bee, 3-816 12-4020 
^ lelly-ftsh, 3-8411 
of nettle, 9-816 17-4266 
treatment foi, 13-3440 
value of, 14-3665 
(Btlag-bnU, a ash, 10-2609-10 
Btlnglngsasttles, planta, 17-4364 
■tiaihoi% a fungul 18-face 4880 
Btlakiiig-Bobi see Herb Bobert 
■tlvllag, battle of, 1-128 
history, 3-770 13-3138 
Wallace monument at 18-e047 
Btlitvtm, bone of the ear 18-8912, 4216 
■tltehT fllllna-tn. 83-6000 
liithe side 10-2664 
podding, 33-6000 
whipping gl-6446 

see also Crochet-work, Needlework. Work- 
basket etc 

Btltobwort, a plant 13-4135 
■teat, llfe-btstoTy 1-160 
■took, a punt 13-4134. 80-6233 34 
-- levs. bird. 8-2216 

8660 
42 

I amoving 16-3864 
story of Christmas, 8-2180 
■tonka, flowerA 80-6228 
■tonfe-yardf, of (micago, 10-2872 

lohavd Sowry, posms 8ea Poetry 

of a ship, 88-6210 
. j, churobysrd of, 8.2081 * 

ismUbor at, 1-20 
. anffb^y. M.6902 
ataroh, 8-2172 
etUhsL^tOO 

MI8, cause «« 
lunga of thi 
, biting fly, „ 

picture by, BjN087 
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■toM, Astec. 


_c. sculptured. 1-19 

black, of Mecca, lfl>a02B; IS-SSSa 
dedi^tod atonee In Waablnfiton Monument; 

does not burn, 4>917 

effect when thrown Into water, 4-1081 

for bulldlntr, 1»>268Q; flO>S>49 

for cooking, 1-17 

for heating water, 20-8678 

for Indian messageB, ^8868 

for spoons, 18-4806 

bow made, 4-B17 

In coronation chair, 8-770; 4-1086 

in the air, 17-4687 

In the road, 84-8888 

knlRhts and the wonderful. 11-8760 

me of, 18-4873 

makes spark when striking steel, 4-1085 
motion In a sling, 14-8676 
phlloBOphers', 8-1980 
plants that resemble stones, 18-8893 
precious stones, 84-6377 
speed Of sling, 8-818 
that gathered no moss, 83-6086 
used In flre-maklng, 3-810 
utensils and weapons of, 10-2578-78 
why does It sink? 3-686 
writing on, 13-3479, 848.4 
see also Boundary-stones, Cement, Rocking- 
stones, llosetta stone 
Btoae, of fruit, 8-2088: 18-4184; 17-4376 
Btoasi Age of. a perIcM, 8-818; 8-1816 
Btoaeo£t, a bird, 8-2107, 2110 n 

egg of, 7-faee 1780 * 

8 toae-erop fauUy, 17-4349 
StOBO-otopB, plants, 8-1098; 18-40i:t 17-4361; 
30-6229 

i'Ce also gedum 

•toashsnge, and the sun, B-1969 

monument of, 8-8067; 16-4112: lO-iO.^it 
anohe, 81, stephea’si see Bldodstono 
Stohewall Jamoai see Jackson, T J. 

Stool, of Bgyptlana, 18-4847 
portable, 11-2875 

8 tool-hi^ a game, U-4043 
topper, removing glass, 81-5617 
amusement with, 33-6743 
that coet money, 38-6743 
Storage-room, on ship-board, 1-82 
Btoeax, a gum, 8O-,'>340 
Morer, Kim, portrait, by Copley, 16-4217 
•toreo, air In, 7-1804 
Btortes, Book of i see Tables of Contents 
■terfc, and the frogs, 8-503 
farmer and the, 11-2988 
nest of, 83-6780 

various kinds of, 8-1973, 1975-77 , 

Joseph, of the Supreme Court, 

Story, Julian, American artist, 18-4666 
■toiy, Wllllaia Wm American sculptor, 18-4668 
■tory, Indian stories, 11-8782 
oldest, 1-73 

stories carried from country to country, 
18-8988 * „ 

^ that had no end, 1^4881 
Btory-IHotlonaBy, In Kngltsh and French, 

. lnt-8011. 8169 

Btovi^ars, In New York libraries, 18-8284 
~ ' of a Bad B^" by Aldrich, 8-1681 

of a Btono WaU," by Keller, 8-8108 
of Aria," by Pbelps, 8-2100 
lUers, the great, 7-1746 
itoB, Mhtllda, portrait, by Stuart, 18-4817 

_lUga UOB, the, an engine, 3-605 

re, SSmet Beeuier,, American writer. 
B-V^ 1817; 8-8043,'8096-97 
'pooms'. see Poetry Index 
■Baip, geoxf^er. oomment on Caul, 3-8415 

Tin 


“ ftw y of 8 Bi^ 


B8M4Wb tlwmKt of, 18-8440 



on the* Hearth,” 

WoTaaat Bta n oee uo . Italian author, 

olty of Alsaoe-liOrmlne. 10-2669; 

; 14<8810 . 


P8Bi«V . 

layers^of ro^ aO>l849 

"t-Avoa, Players a^ 81-6680 

18-4126 K 

M^”on%teoMver Island, BB-6780 


Btsatw, etotidA M»3882. 

*^dSan*of 

Kll" . 

Btrajrtm^ onlUvatlon of, Uh>2l44 8783; 

flower and fruit of stiOwberrleA ld*41l4 
ruined by mice. AiSOS 
water Jn, 8-1198 
where grown, 3-861 
BtrawheiiMne!, a shrub, 10>4138 
Btrsaks, on petals. li.41IS 
Btrsama, flow of^l690; 18«4878 .) 

flowers of, 18-t947 ' 

measuring, 88-8083 
picture of stream. 8*480 
power utilised, lta2688 
Btroets, cita of crowded, 3-2888 
what is wrong with street? 18-4818 
BtrslBd, Ouard-reglnwnt, ld-8786 
Btretoh, rude to, ^816 
what makes us7 8-914 
BtrstShers, tar flrst-ald, 13-8983-84 
Btrlksi see Baseball 
Btrlke-paa, In augar-maktng, ^708 
Btrlkes, by employees, 1^4188 
Chicago rail8-28 ta 
Btcfadberg. Angani Swedish writer, 334-6316 
atrtagSi of musical Instruments, B-617: 

iB- 1087-88, 1091-92: 7-1791: 10-8662; 18-4001 
tricks with. I>l«9-t0: 8-180<f: 17-4499; 38-5923 
vibration of, 18-5067 
Btsipoa, on United States flag, 7-1669; 
di-5493-94 

Btnikss, of swimming, 16-3898 ^ . 

Strong, 2>r« character In "David Copperfleld,' 
U-2S87 

Btrongam, In story, 17-4414 
Btsongbowi see Clare, Richard 
B leo ngw o od, Ihdlan tribe, 83-8144 
Stmotue, inmortance of, 3-1182 
Btmtt; Bon, A J., and radium, 3-846, 849 
Btryohnlne, a poison, 17-4484 
BtuA character in "Round the World,” 
18-4910 

Btaart, Ohanesi see Charles I, and II, of Eng¬ 
land 

Stuart, OhartoB Bdward, the Young Pretender, 
4-1002, 1043; 8-1494, 1497-1600 
Btau^ O h a r lss James, 18-6037, 6133 
Btaart, OUbert, American artist, 7-1691; 
18-4218-17 

Stuart, Jamss, character in "Henry Hsmond, 

13- 3312. 

Btaart, Jamssi see James I. ki^ of Hngland 
Btiuurh Jamss Braasis, the Old Pretender, 

4-1043 

Stuart, John IBoPobbU, explored Australia, 

00 3ft7 

Btaart; Acti see Mary, Queen of Bwts ^ 
Stuart, BMMiory, Anwriw wrltep. B-2103 
Stuarts, origin of name, ^81|8 
royal family of ISneland, 4-882; 

14- 3647 

times of the, 4-1036 
Bthdsat, In "Canterbury Tides," 
sleepy. 81-6478 

Btudikb for moving pictures, 8^6189-99, SMI 
Study, a painting, 7-j688 
of Jaeljta house: see Jack, house of 
Stuaple, Vans, a cobbler, 8-726 
Btn mplii g li MBe, la story, lB-4049 
Sturgeon.'miltaM and slsctro-magnet. l7-44tt 
Btuioon, royal llsA 1^2P31. |r 


13-3919 



B-I8S.' 387 
BtnyyosaatrBL.. 


Be^ ^tch^^vemor of New 


of talklng'j 



Mn^lYsr, 3<Ul9 


and Us oppttaO] 
oarloature ol , 
eonstruetlon of. 
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(sMm tm»ss 


■wssa 

m ^v«^^Tbou0*ni lt4Wl 

4. M»UU 
submerged, MOVg 
worklBg ot a, ga-a>Ef 
see also Toy-submartno^, _ 

SBScss&Tc^ 

W*t4»S 

■aMtaetten, of idimberib IMStVi 
■aV g rsMaCT, M Mew Yoifc MJfi. 
■aotan, aiio UMViS 

bow to make l^btSbr,. 4^40 
If xllmblng vUnMgt m49 


m H-a«att «» 


OL 

Of 

ct 

of 

on 


ll^ds, VlUl, )UJ» 
marws animals, ••84 
roses. ••1248 


__ _ a418. 1»>8484 

__ *-1248 

flies* feet, 4-81< . . 

nerves that control. iMS88 


■aokuur, nerves tnat control. iMSSi 
■aektagUsbo^ hsMta of. »-2607 
■aoM, Heaecslt general of Bolivar 1V>4514 
BaoMM, common sugar, 8-784-04 
SadanTblstory of, #-2426, M-4804, 4408 07 
aMbair IMstilo^ mines in, 88«ei40 

8aS*^amSu’^l^/y,^ 1-84 18-4288, 4804 •}*|683 
■asa, nUuaas ofi Imnortance, 18-4287, 4302, 
^[••4867, 4868 

■affoeatk^ treatment for, 18-5184 
^«w i.fa , 3>aks of, and Mother Sblpton, 8-2046 
■affolk, county of, Bngland, 8-485 
BaSolk-Vaaob, a horse. 88-6068 
muStaf, in Cana^ 8-1464 
In Denmark, 14-8.668 


In Bui 


11-2906 


ungary, 

■agsx. aim the_ Knickerteckers^ aa-6834 


Kere, an- 
11-2780 


^'5836 

»288 


Ve anu •••« -w. 

food, 8-1681. 8-2080. 
as fuel, 10-2864 18-4110 
capillarity of._ M-4877 , 

character in Blue Blid, M- 
decomposltloD of, T-IBSO 18^1 
digestion o^ g-fsOO 
dissolving, 81-6640 
energy oJj 14-36W 
fermentation of, 88-6981 
from Bast Indies, 14-8648 _ 

from maple, 3-70i-0*, 1^4499, 2601-03, 11-2877 
In BgypL 18-4306 
in FQl. 3-1488 „ 

In QuatemaliL 17-4405 
in UaUfax, M-M44 

a ailf 

kinds of, 3-704 

production of, 8-2161, 216i. 2160 8-2386 
r^ and brown color of, 18-3386-87 
souroa of, 8-702, 703 
sweetness of, 16^4272 
yields edoobol, 4-909, 7-1890 
■agan-best, picture 708 

production of, 3-708-04, M8, 8-2428 
Bagar-baab. tapping tHejJlO-2602 
Bagair-oaas, and Arabs, JsS-S102 
j^^uctlon of, 8-708-04, 707 
irarlous kinds of, 8-facs 708 
BagMMliBS, of the West, 81-6430, 6462 

•nlatawtij^|M^||sghiflasat, sultan of Turkey, 
atOti^ds^ln Asia, 18-|8|4 


„ _.)r»0lnaa gensrai^ 8-489,80-6278 

fWto* W* Hel^fltrilBr,.ia.8lk4 

“”***•“ 

^ MMwM Amrieu PJflhteiPw if- 


irw lf-4218 
iliL 7^814 


^Ms, sSts or sui 
a eomflounds o_ 

-.•lolty ahd, B-flSl 

ts!ss&"<Mr 

In nuipptaes, S-llAt 

MW. 


2:!i-488flf |8«8 
ittoi wnf9i mhtm. 
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Bulphar-a_ 

aasfffi.*_ 

a&.ii;agw.„ 

who founoatr buniM 
Bumae, a trea 
Bamao-bsnrtML fobfl 
■amatrik monjceyg m!, | 

Bua^ iaafl ofi ags 

Baumsr, and tbs DOg-sfar, 
cause of, 8-438 ?• 

Bleep of animals, M-62T8 
stare In, 18-884r 
warmth of, 1^3044 
white clothing for, 17-4872 . , 

BumaMr-ehafer, injurlons tnseoL IS-^Ot * 
Bmamer-Oardm, in retrograO, UMfSo 
Bamnun-bottBe, making a. lS-4018. m 

Bnnunersom Bsthey, enaraoter la '* Bleak 
HouaeT* 10-2460 , 

Bums, problem conceining, 4-860 
Banter, Thomas, during Revolution, 

Ban. and hts family, 1-14f s-betwien 
8-1802 

and nver’a energy, 18-6026 

and the wind, XS-4879 

as a god, 18-4842, 4846 

black spot after looking at, 1-48 

brightness at noon, 14-8678 

browns skin 14-8778 ' 

cannot set fire. 14-3679 

cooling of the, 6-1413, 18-4116 

dlstanoe from, 88-6891 

tarly knowledge of,^8-1968 ... 

etU^BM^of, 7-1880-81, 1888, 8-2481, t-sall, 

effect on climate, 181-3888 

effect on earth-tides, 8-8296 ^ 

elements of. 18-6025 

fadis carpets, 17-4686 

flie of, 17-4481 

heat of. 4-1084, 8-1418, 1418, 8-2387, 17-4389, 
4(81, so-fies 
h»llum in, 6-1318 
In eaily astronomy,7-1678. 1880 
Indian legend of, 18-8873 
makee tides in the air, 1-43 
motion of, 17-4482 88-6813 
names of, 8-2249 

puts out file, moon et( 8-1418 14^-3680-81 
radiant waves^froin, 18-1230 
rays of, 18-2044, 2146, 8228 
rising and setting of 3-687 
shining of, 17?687, 4875 
sise of, 8-666.^ 88-6872 
solar "" 

7-18._ 

18-4817. _ 

source of oxigen In, 13-860? 
spectrum of the. 11-faoe 2730, 2711 
steam raised by> 18-8148 
story of, 1-8. 86 141, 8-822 
tides on, 1-47 8-2294 
time told by, 0-2361 
water In the, 11641388 
what keeps It alight^ 8-892 
wonder of, 8-2087^ 
worship of. 1-18, d-810, 17-4608. 

80-5146 

see also Mldnlght-sun 
amn-Urds, various, 7-1760 
Bun-danos, Indian religious rlte^ lB-2678 
Bunday, name of. 1-81 
sap also sabbath 

^^teMtlvoroua ptsnt, 14-8666-67, 

IMOK. 

atirte flswer, 88-6818 

of darkened san, 8-ll#i 


ce of, 3-666.^ 83-6872 
lar system, t-142, 144, 3-321. f-1668. 
7-1676 8-1862, 8-2292^ 10-264r l*>i382, 
18-4817. 88-68^ 
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BuUifliti pre«ure of, 10-2642 
seeinfir, 14-3678 
■pectrum of, 7-1877 
■oaavaMOi home of Irvins, 6-1611 
•uw, inthe Milky Way, %18S1 
■nanott aa weather-sauso, 8-2084 
colon*, of, S-302 
■usot-aaiM, 4-1061 
Ba naW no, and the martyr, 18-6094 
oaueea Crecklea, u.4020 
energy of, 14-8692 

fnajiliwie Cottage, home of Mips Br^ham, 6-2088 
8hniq^ote, and eplnnlnc of sun, 88-6818 
cauae of. 18-^38. 80-6356, n-6996 
effect of. CO-6284 
study or, 8-2089 

SnastMke, and the neck, 10-2468 
tieatment for, U-6033 
Sapea-heator, In machinery, etc, 8-305, 418 
ahipAiles. £alM, In North America, 1-14, 228; 

CO-6360, 88-6688, 83-6120 
CnperatltloBS, survival of, 8*2424 
■apply-a^a, naval, 83-6204-06 
■npremo^iut, of the United 8 
7-1688 

■i^ah Soartab, nawab of Bengal, 7-1718' 
fwA BngUah factoiy at, 7-1716 
Btaxfaoe, and walking, 14-3684 
Cwfaea-tanalOB. what it la, 7-1796 
ataxgeoBB, paid by Isabella, 10-2446 
"Cwvm'a San^tes,” story of, 6-1497 
■ugHT, indent. 18-4626 
gnziaami see Dutch Guiana 
“•uly V&B'a Troahlea/' by Burnett, 8-2100 
Bazpnae-offgi ace XAster-eggs * 

Baney, aari of, wrltlnaa of, 81-6484 
BUPVayug, science of, 83-6082 
Bnxveya, magnetic 4-867 
Bnoo, capital of JBlamites, 80-6148 
Bnaas Constant, ship, 8-622 
Bnapenalon-tnldga, rods aupportlng, 14-3686 
see also Br Mjt es, building of 


Stetes, 8-1437, 


Bnsgnehanna XtTar, bridge over, 1-33 
ioaiez, Bngllsh county, 8-466 
Bnnee, qustom of,_6-ie36 
In *' Round the world,” 10-4912 
BuTanff, Russian general, 14-8728 
Brond, Baal, in story, 8-357 
Bvesdnp, explorer, 81-6467 ^ 

Bvene, king of Norway, 14<S662 
Bwallomng, effect on ear, 18-3916 
nerves that control, 14-3699 
process of, 7-1660, 8-2174 
Btra^WS^^blrds. 8-2213, 2216-18; 13-3461; 

egg of, 7-faoe 1766, 1760 
home of. 83-6762, 84-6290 
see also Born-swallows 
Biralloip-tall, a butterfly, 18-8011, 3020 
BmUow-sporti see Celandine 
"Bttamp Vonl” see Msrion, Francis 


BwampAose-maHow. a plant, 10-6092 

ssffsasrwiisjj.ifs"" 


__ a constellation, 10-2641 

Btrii; a bird, 3-1376, 1667. 1666-66, 0-2850 
in ’‘Ilgly Duckling,” 7-1708 
oulllsfor pens, 1^8482 
■wan-lBiinti see ” Lohengrin ” 

Bwan of Vsnnaayi see Walther von der 
Vcmlwelde 

Bir*y, & story, 83-6017, 34-6287, 6340 

BwaSB, of bees. 11-2861, 2866 _ 

B tr a r U unosa Collsgs, name of, 88-6937 
Bsramuaora Moll, and Margaret Fell, 89-6926 
Bmutwmtp Captain AhnAnm, and flag, 81-6493 
BWsni, centre of, 8-1924 
movement of, 18-4117 
Msonous, 8-816 ' 

use otj 8-1928 

B«sa4<gunds. In the skin, 8-1928, 10-4117 
BwsZS^nd Finland. 14^720 
andL tn BalUo^l4-S724 
oostumos of, l»>8436 
during BevMLjXears’ War, 17-4656 
hlsto^ o f.!lH8i W; 30-8569 14-8661-62' 
in tbo Nagi^VorlA a-882, 4-893 
map oft 

' Tears* War 
nark, 14-8772 

___ --..29, 621 

in CSTlada, 1-280, 08-6948 
B*meof^4*8662 


Bwaot-gnUf a tros: see Liouldambar 
Bwsst^uuJoMSs, a planL X7.486t, 4365 
BwsstaMnw, colonial. ^960 
Bwaft-poa. a ptot, M8^ 8«1619i 80-6287, 6282 

Marlon's, 4-1008 
production of, 8-3888 
Bwae^ at home, 14-8668 
Bwestwatsr aiju^ln CaUfomla, 81-6418 

Bweyn, king of Denmaric, 34-8664 
BwtotA Onysbreolit van, oharaoter In 
_ ." Cloister and the Hearth,” 30-4070 
BwU^Mnathaai BngUsh author, S-1888, 7-1716, 

Bwlft, a Ilsard, 6-1211 
Bwlfts, birds, 8-2216-16 
Bwlm, of Sir Cloudeslsy Sbovol, 13-4090 
gwlm-bUdder, of flsh, 30-4000 
Bwlauamg, and apeolflc navlty, 38-8829 
easier In salt water, B4011 
how to leain, 36-8897 
reason for, 14-3666 
teaching, 0-1161 
tricks oft 8-1362, 31-2786 
under uator, 7-1862 

B^ahun^ 2Ugenoa Oh Bngllsh poet. 33-6040 
Bwlss, and walches, 8-1840 
In America, 8-681 
In Canada, 88-6946 
In North Cbuullna, 88-6968 
oath o6 the, at Ruetll, 1S-298S 
troops In France, 8-2280 
Swiss Ouuds, defence of Tullerleb, 7-1820, 

_ 9-2284, 1 A 4 IOO. 88-6848 
Bwttoh, of eleotrle light, 14-8678 
Bwltob-bnok, a toy railway, 14-7638 
B^fehawn. work oft 8-812 
Bsritsetlaaa, animals oft 8-610 
family tour In. 88-5841 
flag of, l?-a9D2 

history of. 1-130, 10-2569. 14-2643 
Ice and snow In, 10-2628, 2681, 13-3260 
lake-dwellings oft 18-2984 
legendary history of, 7-1705 
maps of. 18-2991, 88-6841 

E resident oft 84-6261 
Ionian church in, 10-3662 
traces of Napoleon In, 0-2288 
Burltseriaad or Aaiorioai see Rocky Mountains 
of Canada 

SwlvsUw, Biriuutdt character In “Old Uurloslty 
Shop,'' 11-2774 
Bword, diamond, 4-1054 

of King Arthur, 4-881-82, 886, 8-1995, 13-3372 
of Mercury, 4-1061 
of St Stephen, 11-2896 
Spain's heroes’ swords. 13-3344 
Bwoad-MU, a humming-bird, 7-1766 
Bword-flsli, attacks whales, 4-1071-72 
8 w«rd-Ulji see Gladiolus 
Bylmuidt, character In "Cloister and the 
Heartht” 10-4069 
Byesnors, Biblical, 13-8268 
European maple, 33-8266 
for whistles, 1^8908 
wood of, 90-6362 
see also Buttonwood, Flane-treo 
Sycoram, a witch, 9-829 

l»deBha^ Bol^ governor of Canada, 8-1272 
^dsoyT^pe :^ton, 91-6644, 6648 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
BydBoy, capital of New South Wales, 9-866, 

isu 

ImTssIsr n* pope, and crown of St Stephen, 
93-5854 

" ByB^ auB Bmno*” authorriitp oft 0-1488 
Bi^holSi bone and horn plotuMs as, 39-8479 

8yuff^4nb Wfflla«i steamboat oft 10-2484-87, 

ahnuaetsyiof body, 30-2484 
pmoadSf WUMaan, and Murdock. 3^986 


lt-4bS9 


BymondSr WUUnao, u>d Murdoric 9-§a8 
BympuUiy* power of, 90-6191, M-8721 
BywmMet see Muslo, oomwMMre of 
"f^rndtoa* ni," picture Bembrandft 
Synod BnlldlBgg, 15-8803 
^uhon, principle oft 9-783 ^ 

Bytuoim Buko of, Shskespeartan oharaoteiv 

BjmMUM, V. Th 

8^ IMula Mvw, in Aria. 1JMf84 
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■nlAf Mtaa of. In “ Gaatarbary Tnloik 
^ito. animals in, 4>10U 
gift vt, aS'STSt 
glass in. 6>120S 
History, 1-127: aO-SlSO 
mnlnsuls of, IMIM, 2822 
^lagus in, 8-1207 
■yxiaasi Asiatic people 28-4960 
fUrlnfOi a sbrnb, 28-6088 
state flower, M-oilS 
■yrlnfe, working of, 28-2968 
gyrnp. saocharlna 8-706 
■yst&B. American, of Clay, 28*2426 
deolmal, 8-2006 
duodecimal, 8-2006 

hlftb-pressure tor flre-flgbtlng, 88-8756 
metn^ 26-2672 : 88-5722 
postal, 88-6018 

ventilating: see Jack house of 
see also Feudalism, Nerves, geigneurs. Sun 
■sOohenyl. OonnO, of Hungary, 22-2906, 82-6666 
■sepsB, castle ot, 82-5060 


mm 


of whwe, 6-1067 
see also Blrds^ 


Takla. an anlmaU 88-6602 
Tahoa m Alaska, 18-4059 

VallM mist, steamer in. 18^4$59 
Vaks 2Unr. Canada, »5760 










‘Vabaid Ban, pilgrims at, 8-492-93. 28-3988 
Tabb, John Baaurtar, poems, see Poetry Index 
Vabemaols, Jewish, 86-6830 
TaWthai see Dorcas V 

Sable, Knlgfats of the Bound, In ** Table Round," 
4»88S 

made from oheeeebox, 28-4707 
of spools, 27-4886 
photography om 28-4706 
the wishing 7-1910 
Tabls-oloth, Cluny lace, 81-6626 
SaWs-oover, In appllguO work, 18-6030 
of huckaback, UU4828 
TaUa Bound, stories of, 13-3282, 3371 
SaUe-squan, In rlfabon-work. 8-2189 
Tablets, for writing upon, 28-3484 

inscribed. 19-4968, 4962, 4964, 4967 80-6146 
mysterious tumbling, 15-4047 
TmwA and Constitution, 28-3861, 3864 
Taehot, Mneeas, character in “Bgyptlan Prin¬ 
cess, 88-6961 . . 

Taeltns, Roman historian, 8-536 
TaeUer, tor weaving, 28-4898 
Xaeklsai see Football „ ^ ^ 

SaeklstoB, character In “ Cricket on the 
Hearth,” 9-2d02 

Taoaa, province of, 80-6866 _ __ 

Tadoudaao, settlement at, 8-666 , 7-1771, 88-6124 
Tadpole, consciousness of tail, 26-4276 
y^ng of frog, 3-673, 0-1216, 10-2472 
Taoru, Uent., character in “Antiquary,” 

7-1669 

Tagjr, making, 1-266 8-2146 

Taft, laorado, American sculptor, 28-4676 

Taft, William K, administration of, 18-3486, 

8495 

as go\ernor of Philippines, 8-2152 
as president, 8-3880 
came from Ohio, 8-2362 
Tag, games of, 3-618 

Tagua Blvav, in Iberian Peninsula, 13-3337, 8347 
Tnltl, Xsland of, in Pacifle, 0>1491 
Talk of ant-eate^ 4-1016-18 
of cocks, 88-6817 
of com«, 10-2642, 2646 
of Ash. 6-1087 .. . „ 

of flowers, 2a-SSI6. 10*41S5; sse sJso Spurs 
of kanimroo. 82-6664 
of llBar£ 8-1218 
of man, 10-2467 

Of mo^ey, ai'^664 

oi oppossum, 81-6664 

j? 

of tadj^e, 20-2472 


M SiUnMAi** s 
Talk, of anlpels,,' 
process of tolft . 

ViSISwrmaJiiSB^ workfgg aoA 

81-6601 

TsUahassss, ea 

TaUsysaad-Mm. 

beth Patterso: 

Tallnsaai see Hem' 

Tallow-Alp, a mnd of oandle. 0-16 
ftfly-boTm Tom Brown’aB 
Talmud, saored book of Jewm 
stories from ths, 28-4960; 80-5186 
Tsmai^, an ant-satsr: see Ant-egttO 
Tamasisk, a shrub, 80-6812. 5218 
Indian enlaf, 2-1 
I see Timor 

" Taaningof ths 0ht»w," by 8 
Tampa, na., pleasure rssm i 
TS agsw , bfris, P-mij'uwn 
SuaMd,.pru^er, 0-1661 






wr uy I 


ron 


Taagntmg, uttls bUe 
TukadsM, ship. In " R«u 
Tanknvllls, BoM. owns 
Tuks, for ell-carr:rtag, I 
“ Tannhanisr,” iw wagM 
Tannin, In tea and oelfe 
Tanning, process of 22 
TnnmN^a plant, d-lifd. 18-4|f6. 6UI 
Tantanm. rare metu, 88-5994 


JT 


r ■ T-Tfc W. f." J . ^ 

3 

d^LLtjn 



nVffwi 


1 




Taping,‘Iftgt^^^aracter in “Martin ChuaMe 

Tapnooi, of sand-plants, aO-S211 
Ten, and American .oolqntos, 4*994 




Tam, Irish council at, 82-6561 
Tamaald, province ox Now Stealand, 8-1458 
Tavanttam, an Imaginary lllnesn 28-2862 ^ 
Tarantnla. a poisonous spMsr, as>|261, •862 
Tampaoa, province of, 80-5866 
T as a ie oin, ui "Tartarin «C 
TaK-baby, character lii”1]_ 

Tamntnm. and Bomej 80-5274 
TaslT, Canadian 


«j .80-5274 








Tamiifc town in Peru, . 18*4611 

Tastas, of t««th, JI-IWO V ^ < 
Tartans asid, work o^ 80>4li6 
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■« ttMtodtUt** by I>andet. 

Tmrt»r0, aqd Bulgaria, llb-li4S 
conquerM Ctaln% |-lSb 
coatutnra of, 18*39>1 
Invaded Buaota, M«373S 
apread of. ia>S928 
see aleo^ 

SuHnS& AWlui of ^orkeatan, 18>8806 
“ Voak^* DT Oowper, as>6081 
TMOBaii, (AM HT), Dutch explorer, 8*1867, I486 
»8Wil>iU8. atilnials of, 8*878. 879 
fruit im 8*1874 

history of. 8*888, 888. 8*1180, 8*1887*88, 1874 
Island Of, 8*1874 

Tasinanlaa ItsTlI, an animal, 4*878, 878 
nMBMnloa Wolfj an animal, 4*879 
TasMl, of com. 88*6874 
of flag, 81.6491 
MUtta ftltd IdOrtAlllAk 10»61QB 
VOSM (Tonnaio), itollan boat, 8*1661 
Vasts, bad taste a protectloh, 18*8464 
dlHerent tastes, &S380 
duty of, 88*6904 
lav of. 18*8148 

sense of. 14*8891, 18*8907, 18*4686*87 
tongue organ 8*8178 
various kinds of tasteita 8*2174 
Vasle*biAs, of the mov 
VatSi awbam, hymns of, < 
poems: seO Poetry inoex 
Vate OMleiy^ exhlbfts in.T8.4174 
••Vatlsr." a periodloal. 18.4724*26 
Tagbe, type of aSroplane, 1*178 
Tavamu )miiaMs« in Nev Tork. 8*1890 
Vasavon, ana Congress, 8*1496. 1438 
and United States Courts, 8*148? 
in Unlt^ States, 18*8491 
of the American colonies, 8*1114 
vanattsB vtUhont topveseatansB, the slogan. 


0U% 8*2178: 18*4278 
of. ►2018 


Tag4ioUootot, In "Canterbury ^les,” 18*8989 
VeiMs, direct and Indtrecn ►1808 


ear^ United States, ►1894 
In Egypt, 1^4S04 
m Englandt ^66, 868, 1048 
In ESurope, 1^2698 
of states, ►1891 

on American colonies, 4*900, 998, 1006 
on food'StuSs, 18*8188 
on Slasa wlndovs, 6*1261 
on white phosphorus matches, ►812 
skins or produce for, 7*1834 
TSydSildiret 1*24. 8*310 
Vayaede, a rielade, ^3874 
TajdoSi a golf champion, U*7214 
Vaylov, Bayard, poems see Poetrv Index 
T^lor, Beajamla Vraaklla, poems see Poetty 
.tnoex _ 

Vaylos, yane, poems see roetr> Index 
saylor, yeOEreys, poems see Poetiy Index 
Siqdor, Johm and cats, a^8062 
Tanor, MViMid, martyrdom of, 1^6094 
VayiDA OeaemlBMhsA, as president, ►2043, 
►2882, t^a488. 3482 
from Louisiana, ►2x82 
In Mexican War, 7*1842, 1844*46 
Ves, as a drink, 1^3406 
how to prepare, l^ssa? 

In New aumea, ►1492 
in North Oai^na. 83*6975 
not a food, i8*il» 
story of, ■►&970.71 
tax on, 4*996, 998 
water fw, 14118886. 3700, 17*4685 
Why does^lt rise, 1-170 
see also lAbrador-tea, Mw Jersey tea, etc. 
veadh, BAwarO. a pirate, ►682 
see also nackbeard 

d(l^",w8O08 





6#| yolSSS, 11*2784 


Too. of golf, U-8811 

VsfW*gBonBA in coif, 1B4211 
Vsstb, and nitrons oxide, MMOIt 
and sugaivoanA 1S>8416 
cauM of headache, 19-6726 
chattering of, 17*4482 
delaying, 1M180 

g rowth and use of. M07f 
eld by jaws, »>*2672 
not alive outside, ►llOd 
of beaver, 8-978 
of bhds, ►SOI 
of crocodiles, ►1221 
of flshes, 13^477*78, 2810 
of flowers and fruits, M.4t26 
of frog. ►1816 
of gorillas, 1^3272 
of hippopotamus, 4*1014 
of horse, 18*3007, a^SOSl 
of snakes, ►188A 1887 
of sphenodon, ►l2l0 
of whales, 4*1088*68 
outgrowths of skin, ►1982 
work of, 88-6904 

Teheran, capital of Perma, M-8869, 8862*68 
Tehnantopeo, Isthmus of, 17-4897, 4406 
Tshnslo h ss, Indian tribe, 17*4606 
T^ada, idbastlaB B. 4isi Mexlcui preside|tt, 
17*4404 

Tslsgram, how we send % 14*8976 
problems concerning, ►491! 8-799 
TeMgrsmsi a game, 1A>2691 J 
Tel^a^^development of, ►2169, 11*8713, 

In desert, ►1372 
in Ijondon, 1^3679 
in New Zealand, ►1490 
In South Auatrallas 0-187^ 
in\ehtion of, I3-34I1 
indium used in, 8^6876 
makers of, 17*4441 
Tslsgraidi-eiiblSi see Cable 
TMei^ph-Merh, at Delhi, 1^4799 
Telegxaph-lhies, why do they hum'’ 7-1986 
Telegraph-ottoe, In London, 1^8679 
Tdegraph-wlreB, sM|flng of, 1^8146 
Telegraphy, early, ►1119 
wireless. Invention of. ►1119, ►1449*60. 

14*8673, 4684-86, 17-4448, 80*6866 
see also 'Tslegiam, hoWpa send a 
Tsl-ol*Amama, tablets, M.4984, 4970 
Tslsmaohns, a hermit, 3*826 
Tslsmaobiu, son of Ulysses, 1*74 
Tdephons, and Edison, 84-6851 
development of, 11-2717 
foi divers, 34*6818*14 
in New Zealand. ►1490 
makers of, 17*4411, 4446 
making a, 1*247 
that a boy can make, 1^&128 
waves of ether in, 1^4280 
wonder of, 8*839 
see also Jack, house of 
Telephony, wireless a^6866, 81*6648 
Telesoope, and Oallleo, 7-1680; ►1868, 
astronomical, ►1967, 1989, ►8804 ' 
making a simple, 1^S786 
meaning oL 11*8788 r 

powei of, 7*1790 

Tuford, Thomas, planned Beta CapaL IMdOO 
TaU, WUUaak Swiss lejmndary patnoL 1*190, 
7*1703, 18*2983, 2988 

TslramuBd, apvedsriolh OonaO of, charaoter In 

’T.ohengMn/niWeoi 

"Tempsnuwei” see EHsabeth, Qumh, Ouyoti, 

Temperanoe, fresco of, 7*1886 
Tea^wmeo, Bmws of, In ^‘^Shsrle Quoene," 

Tsm^ntaM|^d^p«vltatla^ 1VS666, 6760 

and pulse, 1^4018, 17*4876 
contracts or expands matter, Us4084 
effects ofp 17-4894 
measuriiM, J^I678 

of j*>4nt 

of hot daya 14*986d 

^['sdalM of. 16*4986 
sense of, ►1964 

thermometer for Atghoot and towsoi, 17k4868 
what It la ►61.9.. „ ^ „ 

see also Moon, VhlttgA boi and cold 


1967 
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oiNimimx 


tint iMMI 


Jtin. of Ctaoutta, 9-iHt . ... 

B wott otfa txmsit, a>6a9; iMI*. 

Stou^ence, a temple, S«19<0 
> aee also Zyb'pt. , 


> aee also i 


VeaiH 

Vaaaei 


f tM 

aland of, * 

aibaJae^ 


iwa eaaaa> aOtalaalon oz, f 
and Jacfceon, S-ISt 
oapitol of, B»>69«a 

early lilatoiy, 4-998 
flower of, 1^8819 
IndJane of. Ml 
m^le in. M-S849 
prmdeota from, t-fapf 


Wr-1884: SS»8489 


rarn^’of13.3498, ^8987 
"“^e ^lot,»^®lSilhl" eartoon " Dropping 


a«a« M. aawwa »mrm a e * 

veaua-taH. bounoe of, t8i>6D20 
imitatea moon, 18.4704 
TeBBla-ooavt, making, 19-4879 
oath In the. 18-4108 
Snaagfeoa. Almd, XmA, anagru 
^»-60j7. 818r 
and nature, 8-2837 


portrait buat of, 18-4872 
aaylaga of, 1«>8777, 19-4984 _ 

Vaaayaoa, Onaxtea, CnglHh poet, 88-8088 
Tonayaoa. lioafl, son of poet, 88-6037 


Tonayaoa. lioafl, son of poet, 88-6037 

Taaasraoa-Tanier. Q,, poems aee Poetry Index 

Teaoobnuaai see Bmfeo, Ol^ of 

■roaoaa, In wood-Je&ts, 8.1620 

Teaa, why we count In, 8-2808 

Teaaes, ox veiba, 1^8376 

Xoaaec Tyanaal, of the ear, »-8918 

Taataolea, rf angler-flah, 18-8808-09_ 

of aea-anlmals, 8-1420-21, 8-2404 2418 
Xoata, angry scene In tent, 10-2828 
for hosplfal, 10-2448 
girls putting up. U-8768 
of Arabs, 88.80f8-99. 8104 
of Indiana. 1.18-17 
Topsss, Indian tsnts, 10-8877 
TsnOo, destruotlve sea-animal, 10-2615-16 
Teresa, character in 'bolster and the fifeaith," 
16-4073 

Taagea. In " Clplater and the gewth." 16>4Q89 
TwIwm, AttMi f*. aa ^or. ItlMS 
XeidnBe, Bev. M. P„ hugbana of Karlon Har- 
land, 8-8098 

Terhaae, mur T, Anmrtoan.writei, 8-8098 

*^-!owl,^-lG485f4.^ 17*8, 1998. 8-8840 
see also noddy 

Ts w a sw W a, Bobbia's flgucea In, 11-2797 
Tsrfa Vova, ship, 8^6488 

•-1486, B8149 

horse named, 
aee also fteun of Terror 
VmMB aup, 81-8488. 6484 


(arlon Har- 


atea, 8-1486, B8149 


, l^e ddcka, *-1840 

I. ««M A# KillHA * 7 fT 




Ojh monnta 
MMO. a fMi 


ve of BV9P< 


lewlO, 


ebony fram/UHilf'v ’ 

Xoxaa-fayw, dljwage M>)Ot|ta)i J 
poems see BMttw SMeat *' 


9-1878, 
nmoMB VO 
Thaaaaa Vli 
1MBB8 


m. 18-8428 
tonm* feit^ 
In BnoienaT 


1 MBS8 y 


murson, AUfeed, lioad, anagram from name of, 
59-60J7, 818r 
and nature, 8-2237 
Smgllsh poeh 0-988, 1088, 83-6088 
poems, 4-1068, 81-6411, sea also Poetry Index 


Thsatas, far shadows: 


Thslies, Via* of. andX 
ThshoB, Egyptian dcr, 
ThslMsI Oresic pity. B-ii 
ThsOhss. Heat, ^d On 


Thetas BtawVln Hunfonr,l|l»8f8f 
Tbsagit^aa, Athentaa ^atotapmaii. 8-11094 


^6808 

TOaOhgMg, home, of Inme Vatta. 9r2918 
naoomna, Greek poet, 88HS808 
Theedesa, VancaM, wife pf j apH nian, If 
Theodore, meshing of name, abfts 
aee algo Lhurfe ^ 

Thetem, married ConstanUna, 
ThaoAoatam JMyofOOk and 81 JhiGhwas, 


IVO 

l^g^nlan, l|*|lt> 


“TKSKJjfw-. •« iwnrw 

TMae, do we see what la not^jMlt 
«tefl»o.Mwi|l»lhiB wlen» of, 

TbonaoaieMr, and bsat-ieval, 19-4601 
mercury In, 8-1318 

various kinds of. 0.1929-88, 18e89«>, 18.00 
What it la, 19<-4824 * ^ ^, 

niei^|nd)a, pass of, B-IMS) |Hk 8 | 80 . fl2|t>tl4, 

Thayotoa, meaning ol 81-681? . 

*r’!?,seSi.s"T^ca 7 *“‘“ .,, 

painting of myth, 9^18 


sculpture from 
xhessag, vmm oi 

character, 8*j 


lermonvlK. B-lnO . S 




mm 


Of Gceapa, l»i»8 • , Qi^ 


t. 18-4804 


Not 


natOaifidi; 



0 



smut offiBi 


wsniMr tiwa liirht. 1MS87 
•SfM of tomponitUM on, 18-4014 
mdliic of nil, M-688B 
fodlnv of. U-tSI7 
flontlnf of Itf bt, 18-8160 
food of tbe ImR living, ie»4ll0 
nMiid mofo jSnlnly by nlghi M-l&SO 
Bot nnd OOUT 18-4088 
hoir mtonod togethor, B-1SS9 
If nil bonk wore to live, M086 
laOM^o ^bt of, 1M886 
IniSd^lr, 8-1886 
in the en^ 18-8916 
lOjMndo otj 8-8408, 11-1768 
lifting nnd graviuttlon, 88-6814 
nuMO at dinner-table, ^8867 
makere of beautlfuL 8b>6l7l 
meaanrlng from a dletanoe, 18-8178 
moving in apaoe, 18-SB88 
poetry of oomnum, 8-1891 
right iray to clean. 17-4494 
^ht way to do7iL-6047 
right way to mead, 18-4894 
aeeing, immediate^, 18-8880 
aeelng the etnalleet. 18-4880 




ShMaaidB Amaadmenti to the Constitution, 


Stfonal Msblem of Scotland, 18-3186 89.6816 
■Oe also Plume-thistle, RussUn- 

Ooldflnch 

•• pm- 

dennla^ 18-8616 

Vbomah fUnOi one of the apostles, 8-3361 

nMHMi Maos, of Bbigland, 8-773 1^4662 
nS^S Swtsml Cffooiwo Vt), and Weal Point, 

War. 8-8060-61, 3068 , 88-6989 
niSBSSh OMuml Jolm, at Quebec, 8-766 
IfliO SMtig I jlTemilBi Oeraan writer, 18-4089, 

SmSSK sM a Scottish poet, 8-8408 

81-6669 

WMt ror-trader, 1^4881 
Sl Siiiii i; mtSmbjmtmm from_i8-6i88 
ne^B^W Wm fStab premier of Canada, 

SSfflSSfc *^-*tfifl>f **”*** 

TIoH^; •SmM wffiHwb'' 8t Three Rivers, 

VhewSSst^nHSMt poems; see X^eetry Indeat 
song tmter, l4ki766-66 


that bend and brealL 88-6891 
that oreep and cratn, 18-8866 
that do not interest ua. 8-1418 
the most valuabla 88-6898 
the Btro^st thing, 18-4888 „ 

UioUght to have been seen before, 88-6811 
tiniest living, 4417 
to do in awkward situationB,»18«4046 
we see, drawing. 88-0161 
why they move, 14-8687 
yellow ^th age, 1M911 _ ^ ^ ^ 

Wiim Book of mMdUari see Tables of Con- 

man to nuke and mags to Bei see Tables 
A Contents 

aniRkayi'’ by Rodin, 18-4174 
nSEEst and best wealura 88-6895 
fimtous modem. 18-4164 
mBlnig, game of, 81-6664 
nfnHyrwnat makes ua 6-1289 
S^Meom why do they say 18 Is unlucky^ 


Tbomsosi Sir gOseplh eemment on gravitation, 
14-8669 , 

type of min d. 18 -4990 
Wwmsoa, aut WinlaiBi see Kelvin, Lord 
Shpng, and a lock, 84-6867 
Thoi^^^ot thunder, 1-94, 8-466; M-864t, 

noses, of ant,.U-8970 
of the body, 18-4809 
see also Chest _ 

noseau, Xmnsy Ih, American writer, 8-1609, 
1618, 11-2W6 
extracts from. 18-8068^ 

SbmMMly, church at, 88-6884 
nosloaA death of. 81-6684 
noBtt-appls, poisonous plant, 17-4661, 4664 
nomolurs, charaoter In "Rob Roy," 8-1696 
nosnsy Xsland, In the Thames, 184681 
nmrns, for^pfits, 16-6001 
In the finger, 18-8440 
ineects that resemble, 18-8447, 8468 
means of climbing, 1-169 
of locust, 17-4663 
of trees, 80-6888 

Tbosn-tres, In Irish legend, 14-8624 
the enchanted, 7-1706 

Shm^woft, Kamo. Bngllah art|st. 16-4174, 

noroughwost, as medicine, 4-966 
see also Bonesst 

not^^^Bose B ast w lc ^, poems see Poetry 

novwnUUen (Alhest B.), Danish sculptor, 
7-1820, 18-4174 

nothmes zn, obelisks of, 18-4848, 18-6039 
XhO^^^^about things that do not interest us 

and words, 8-1413 

coming and going of thoughts, 6-1411 

expressed by artists, 18-6079 

game of uhat is my thought like'' 98-6930 

mystery of telegraphing, 1-354 

of animals, 18-4898 

proMSB of thinking, g-1412, 18-4996, 5082, 
6079 

reading, 8-2270. 80-6892 
singleness of, 18-6021 
speed of, Ig-4112 
stopping, 18-6022 
teacblni, 18-6021 
what Is" 0-1413 

nuMuumd. Retreat of the Ten see Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand 

Thousand island Park, pleasure resort, 83-6183 
noBsand Xslen In the St Lawrence, 88-6131-21 
Thrace, king of see Diomedes 
nraoe, history of, 13-8247, 80-6160 
Thrashersi birds, 8-2846, 18-8463 
egg of. T-face 1766 
Thread, drawq-work, f-2357 
making cotton, 18-4886, 4890 
" Three Ola^i” by Trollope, 0-2328 
‘^bxee Ctoldm Apples," authorship of, aMi46i 
Mirsa- gst ty-fScss-undsr-OBS-ksodi see Pansy 
nrso lUvsn, Canadian town, 3-768; 88-6184 
Tbrso Btsters, an Island, 88-6123 ^ * 

TbrsBlMr, a shark. 10-2^6 
Thrwym^msslilass. for agilsultuie. 6-1126 

Thrift, a plant. 8-2026, 18-4768 
TJirift, a virtue. 8-8424^ 

Throat, bleeding of, 18-4929 
lump In the, 18-4696 
nueat-poush, of llnrd, 8-1211 
Tbr^^SuKTi^ BUsabi^ married Ralsigh, 

peacock see Feaoocfc Throne 
Throne-room, at PerMpolts. 80-6146 
ThsotOs, of eniHne, 8-806 
"Thwiuk «hs Bookiag aiass," aathorsblp of. 


«ThwM «hs Bookiag aiass," aathorsblp of, 

m sssif ujM 

_See a lso Mlssoll-thruBli. eto 


as 3 RST,^'ia<i 7 

ThunSsr, and soared miHt, 
cause of, 3-813; 8*168f, 


&F»« 

klS82. 17-4621 
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ThuntM, land of. IMeai 
lefelRq* Of, 

TIivaAav and Z^dfca L 
^hnadartoMi whatsit laj 
niinadoros, ajLah, t^948k 
nmadodav WM«~~ 


’at^i soe Nlafardi FAIla 
wJiat to do In. 



m*634S 

i»>n »4 


nrmm, a. 

see also 


$217. lB>4$i$, 466$ 


■6^28 


see also water-thrmo 
"TliRa^" by Arnold; • 

TlwiUaj see Mlterwort ^ 
sIbaladS battle ot, ^^66 
Ttbodnsi emperor of ItomA ft<6S6 
Vibes Syen in Italy, >•486, U*8074 
see also Rome, trrandeor that was 
Vlbest, Mr, the cat, 81>S669 
Tibet, a fur, 20>6O7$ 

Tlbel, and turquoise. 84«6283 
ammalB of, 8>28S, 88-6092 
costumes of, 16-2881 
land of, 16-2821 
map of. 16-1826 

Tibia, bone of the leg, 10-2671, 16-4101 
Tlelm lOlVer, In Italy, 18-2862, 3078 
Tlok-budo, with community nests, 8-2141 

17-4488 
8364 


Tlooi^Usoga, Champlain's battle near, 8-276 
Tides, cause of, 1-88 
effect of, 13-3888 
In the earth's cruet, 18^036 
In the St Lawrence, 81^6111 
Influence on prehistoric life, 8-377 
of air, 1-43 

of early earth, 8-2211 
of Are on sun, 1-43 
of Fundy, 1-214 80-6386, 81-6647 
red-hot, of earth, 8-826 
why two, 16-4021 
wonder of time and, 8-2293 
see also Moon, Nova Scotia. Sun, etc 
Tlwiartan Vask, in Benin, li-2761 
Tlssra del Tnsgo. Archipelago of, 17-4606 
natives of, ld-1664 

Tiffany, Souls O., glass work of, 10-4221 
TUtsTcapltal of Oeorgla, 14^3788, 3804 

an animal, 1-161; 168, 166, 161. 81-6662, 
88-6801, 6802, 84-6242 
and Mowglt, 81-6467 
and porcupine, 3-681 
and the traveler. 88-6183 
claws of, 3-676 
in India, 3-1631 
making stuffed cloth, 3-727 
mimicry of, 13-8448 

sabre-toothed, 1-14, SO, 168. 206, 4-1016, 
11-2818, 14a670 
skull of, Mt8872 

asffi'KSiisf 

toname of, 8-2178 

TlgMc-bMdlo, value of, 18-8808, 8807 
Tlgsr-lUyi ace Lily, varieties of 
Timisawtli, an Insect, 18-8011 

-walkers on, 1S-3B08 

~ king of Assyria, 10-4884 

_ S, King of Assyria, 1^4866 

Tlgsla Mvsr, In Asia, 16-3866, 3869 
see also Aesyrla. Babylonia. Mesopotamia, 
etc 

TUd TUtl. saved bears. 8»-f026 

- - - ■ It, 4-862 



TUbnsy, review at. 

flP —a -— 


ted to Qroenwloh Ob- 


emocratlo candidate, 8-2277; 


TUden, Mumel J>, Demo 
18-3482 

Tllles, of a bMt, 18-4618, . 

TlUl^ft^aea, Toveg la " Old Mortality,* 


TlUu, eA i 

TUlyrooia' 

TUsl 


Athe 
it of, 


8-1821 






in 

eent^Tott N^ray, 14-8667, 8662 




tndeg 


_. mf |k 

nmby, ^ 

Sune, QOM<^ 
CtreeninC. 
local anil 
mcMuremant 
problem eqme 
rcpreecn 

_ wonder Of t 

nme, ffaibsi^ 
Wm e-lo o ki eeo . 
naw-reeotdiiHn; 



^Bna. I 
6-11M-29 

rown for hgl 

Tin, alloys of, 7-1888 

BM'affSMa.*"*" 

for cutlery, 16-4|04 
for mirrors, 8-1868 
from Boliv^ U-460e 
in Alaska. IS-ieil 
in AusCraha, 8-1878 
In broase. 14$646 
In ChBe, 80^266 

in Tasmania, 6-1372. 1874 ' 

speclflo gravity of, 16^1626 
Tlndsr, for Are, 3-662 r 

from fungus, 18;U282 

magl4M4l23 

use oL 8-811 • . / V , 

Tinker imlL ebaraetw In "Peter 
TtassltossTa page. 8-2400 " 

Tlnto, mines of Rto. ^$$47 
Tlator^to, Italian artlsL fcUfl 
TlniMi^ character In ^%rtvtaka* 

Up, a foul, soe Baseball 

Tlp-eat, a game, 8-726 

Ttopeeanoe, batttej^ 1S-S461 . ' 

****^ ^ 



_punctured, Iff-SfOd 

of rubber, 88-6784 
TtredMss, cause of, B;:UU, 7-l$78 
see also Fatigue . 


_.anw, hardmed by mottea, ||»H*6 

Tlasaee; IMng; BK2472 , 

nervoua 8-fl68 

once living, as conductors at beaL Mt>t26i 
lety-teatyi see Ouelder-Roae ~ 

Ttt, a blr^ 88-67^1 


egg of. 



pictures of, 8-766; , 
Tlilsa^ pUteau oL . 
Tltleaoa, M 
nuss, and Congi 
ntUs Monntnlih 
■ rds, T- 



*.]l274-76. 129*1 




TttntfM, birds, T-fboe_ 

N«h 

____ i«r Bwnwif MtiK > 

pijLw ^ * i 




G8RBRAL INDEX 


Tond^Mi. a weed, l»<4t04. 4910 

poleoBtnff by, St^MS 
me aleo Muabreom 

a mchttawale,’' by Keata •••MSd 
TobaMo, early planting oC, 1-16. «-994: n«6410 

from Imteii iwit bidtes, 14>4£4t 
bablt of.l^6S9i 
In Braaii, «MS«S 
|a Oeeaua, S>14M 
ftt Porto moo, ••IlM 
in West Indlea 88*6042, 0046*47 
not a food, M.ri86 
oils In, saif 

poisonous plant, 1*15, 13*3418, 
production of, 3-2386. 10*2686 
substitute for, ao*6212 
whlta 1#*4014 

Vobaeoo-bUndMsS, smoking eausea 13*8417 
Vobao^beart, cause of, 13-8417, M>6108 
*obaeoo*wosmi see Cotton-boU worm 
Votaco, West Indian IsIsAd, 88-6048 
TobogVBB, Indian sled, 8-2268, 18-4889, 30*6222 
Vobonaa-Blides, on Mount Royal, 80-6223 
Voto, character In " Tbe^Chimes," 8-2299 
Todd, doba, husband of Solly Madison, 3-401 
Todd, Vary, married IdncoUi. 8-403 
Too'Sapi see Shoee 
Toes, of tbe foot, 10-2&7^ 2678-74 
walking without, 10*i470 
why tan. 3-2006 * 

Tofl^meaning of, 3-470 • 

Knots 


TtwsllSt and tasta 13*4887 


18*3813 


Toralei see 


Johnston, 8*2101 
10-4J38 , 80-6312 


Tolbootb, Bdlnburgh prison, 11-2813 
in ‘‘Heart of MldlotWn,” 7*1774 

- . — ,4575 

13-1388,^ 4317 

--'^jg 

Russian writer. 


VolsAo, B; 
Tolls, of 


ipufsh 13-3388, 41 

__ Panama (Mnal, 81-8698 

Telsg^g^&M meikolaieVtiwb, R 

ToMeoa natives of Mexico, 17*4400 
il, from bcnsol, 8-416 
a pigeon, 80-6180 
chamcter in “water Babies' 

Indian hatchet, 10*2576 
a lake, 88*6848 
food-plant, 1*16, 8*1159 
_u, 17-4610 

.^itlvatlon of. 18*2996; 13-3442 l«-3654 
TOfOato-wonni see Cotton-boll worm 
“Woat Hoirtlag," by piMui 14-3766 
‘^ToOs nMtmat dnenMU)} Mughes, 1< 

“ TOna Rnttm'a aoboolds^"^ by Hughea 
TopiMr, <Mn. Orant'B tomb, O-TSO 
Oolhia U|:8041 
ook, 80-8161 



16-8831 


10-4137 . 
ld-413t 


in 


limston's tomb, 7-1701 
■ ■ ■ 6267„ 


Mau^us* tomia ^6207 
Hanpiran's toma 81-6638 
,of )&nphs, 33-6111 


^bf Bgyptian kings, 
of Persiana IB-nss 


!-6184, 6187 


see also Xl^pt, India 

o. and Canova, 80-5281 
problem concerning, 3*624 
T04*1liisst see Ta^oles 


Tbttsib,’’ an 

‘ aJaty!. 


Tomptn, in gnome story, 16-3875 
"TMmMwyor,” by Maiv Twain, 0*1608, 
TMOBfe, Siberian town, 16-8804 

“ ' engine 3*603, 607 

■:^3-5?19, 3-1478 
Hiid» a game, 3-735 

fV267e; 


1620 



6: 11-2782 
I. 3^1421 



'hale, 4*1070 
‘-lolnti^ 3 

— o^U*'«i,u 

of, 3-2171 


I; 3-16^1 


Mis, eleanlnft 17i;W4 
for gardeninfr 1-449 
of Astecs, a*274 


•<378 


of Indians, l«i6,>17 
prehlatprio, MOd, 106; 


1161 88*6«19 




4474 


ToOl-stssli 

Too Mnohi see_ 

To^i no tbiM 8-3006 „ 

Toomeboi mat gives, 1*167 
Tootk-hrasb, use of; .8*2080 
Tooth*powdex, use of alu'‘ 

Toothwort, a plant, 11-881^._ 

Top, shows eiiutUbrium, 14*8671 
spins forever, 3*694 
To|^, preciquB stone, 84*6677*73, 6869 
Tophsja, T. W„ picturee, 16-4028, 38*6984, 
84-6828 

To^ady, Angustns BU ^mns of, f*20l7-18 
poems see Poetry Index 
Tognest of the Araucanlaaa, 17*460# 

Tenh, law, 84-6384 
Torbaxg, diver of, 13-3286 
Torch, for light, 8-868 
Qreek, and runnara, 1*88 
Toreh-heaversi sea Ckmp*nre Otrls 
TOBeh*U|yt see Xntpbcfla 
Tore xiiuco, in KlUamey, 81*6668 
Toreadora, bull^ghtera 13*8t« 

Torlaa, Canadian loyallats, 8*1^71, 1J|4 


1006-07 


during the Revolution, 4-106 
3-1390 

during War of 1818, 3-1899 
see also Party, the Tory 
Tornado, cause of, 88^990-91 
seO also Cyclones. Whirlwinds 
Toronto, burning of, 3-1299-99 
caplUl of Ontario, 1-228-11: 8*760; 3*1464, 
7-1770 3:^78; 81-6400; 8ll6*6128 
Queen’s 1‘ark, 1*829, 281 
York on site of. 8*767 
Toronto QlohS, Influence of, 18-4823 
Torm^j Vnivorstty of, in Outada. 81*6400, 

Torpedo, a fish: see Ray, electric 
Toledo, a ewlmming miolL 11*2786 
■forpado, of submarine, 88-6862 
use of, 83*6204 

working of a. 88*6868, 88*6809 
Torpedo-boat, early use of, 83*6204 
rescue from, 13-8296 

Torpedo-boat destroyers, of the tTnlted States. 
83*6209 

Torpedo-bombs, 1-182 
Torpsdo-float, fancy swimming, 16-3899 
Torgnatasi see Manllua Titus 
Torgne, golden collar, l<K866f 
Torgnamada (Juan dal, and rubber, 83-6793 
TorgnUstoae, dastts of, in “Ivanhoe,” 7*1668 
Torreno, Rako, dleoovered, 8*867 
Torres, Bnlf ▼. de, Spanish sailor, S»18|7 
Torres ftnuts, between Ausmlia tmd Mew 
Ouinea, 3-1498 

Torretto, and Canova, 80-6282 . 

TORh^ javnagsitirtal, Italian piiyyicAlt. 
18-3978-80 

TorlSso, a reptila 3*871: 6i»1208; 7*1897; 
>^49-60, Id-MOe: 34*8971, <274 
and eagla 181*8099 
and haTa 8-609 ^ 

and Japanese boy. 88*6087 
as a pe\ 3*614-16| 18*6188 
Tortoisa charaoter in "AUoe in Wonderland,” 
18-3168 


'■ Tortotoe^ of Romim 
TormsO-sho^ a bUtte. 
Tcvtolaojjkott. fbr ban' 
from West indlea 81 


of mar^r^^-foli 
Tewm. of IndlBns, 1*17. 



914 
1080 


TOTtngaa Islands, noddles on, 3*2840 
TOrturo, Indian, 1*81: 4*894 


^J5.rf^***** 13-4067 
of Indiaa,. 83^74 ... * . 

"Tettsi's inwuRadyJ’ collection of poetry, 

Mon^^ a bl^i^ f-l!8|||^lT61 


TomO, and 
llhea of. 3-1. 
sense pi, 3*3 
t«»uruA_^gait 

ToM^lHMki see 



18 a 
94,Jl- 


191-91 

n 
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dxinotAL 


47«S 


Aut. 

VovoliwooA, ooei ntni 
Voalf blabrarro of. 49-1 

TonloaM Froiioh el^ 

Vovmaano, a gaa, 

VouraMBlMa Kdttr^ 

To«ra«aiwt,lW 

revcdutlon of. 88-6044 
VowM. Mwi^ carRontor. 



9-iaoo 


Xoaai 



tor. 4-104 


Soww, w 
Martello, _ 
meaauriiuc a. I^OOOQ 
Motropomao, 8-1846 
^turo by J uaewhlrter, U-6119 
fiia'o leanlns: M-6080, l4-66»l 
round, 81-6666 
BOO also Llly-to^or 
Vovor-biMM 1-84, 68 
Vowor W&i, la TMomtono Park, 9*687 

little ptlncea In tbe, ^1892. 18-4664 
Nithadale'a eacape fron^ 8-8236 
Tewkaa, es8 of, 7-faoe 1766 
Vowa, bow the chOdron aaved the, 4*983 
Towna, fre& lS-2696, 18-3986 
aeo also Hanseatic League 
64oy, B^ptlana' toys, 18-4844, 4649-60 
mending broken, 18-4394 
to dlagulse voica 83-6170 
to measure wind. 6-1648 
toys of Oteek children, 80-6206 
Toy-Mllwap, 14-6668 
Toy-mbmanas, bow to make, 18-6461 
Soy-toapado, making, li-3901 
Voy-io(b animus tor, 8-618, 787, 4-840, 967, 
90000, la-3117 

Xnuw, Os, built fort at Sorel, 88-0124 
TraoKs, of railway, 9-312 
Ccaotor, for agriculture, 11-2714 
TraddlsB, character la ‘'David Copperfleld,” 

11—2o63 

Trade, Congress and, 8-1435 
laws forbidding foreign, 6-1397 
of colonies, 4-893-94 
see also Comaierce 
Trads-eowMUs, of Canada, 18-4128 
Traders, of fur-trada 18-4836, 4838 
Trade-nalOBSi see tabor-unions 
Trads-wlnd, and rain, 88-6874 
cause of, 18-4832, ia-mo 
TtaUtlfim, meaning of. 11-2804 
TrSugw, battle of, ^1112-U# 8-8888, 

^fronUe, 8646, 17-4666, 4666 , 81-5686 
Trafalgar ■gaara. In Londom 8-1861-68, 19>6048 

. Jfbntnii, a plant, 17-4667. 4661 
-Iso MfiynQwer 

•'TmJl of tk* giwdi** by Parker, 18-4887 
Trai^OwO^ niaela, and rail-run vehtolea. 

Train, and oarvna 16-4018 
and motimi. M^8l7 ^ 

Saotrfo-drlyan. 84-6661 
faat. 194488 

sssr js 

oaa-rall, 1-87 
power of atopi 

S£SfiJSr8.%W*"'* 

aavlng the tnttni 
ataioka of. T-lQ4 
ap^ of in 9 jhlll 

tr^na an^ thp Inan, V»cn 1 
upaiaa down, 8-8846 
tnraeaa oont o|i> 14>8MS 

’Tsaj^rsjisrrer^'' 

party, In "OvdifvdR'o 



OW. 



SSSSSSfU, 

Vnutapoaitloas, a 




la. elo. 
laia 




Trapp(___ 

Indian, 1^4164 

aea alao Pur-tradu_ ^ 

Trapa,,for fur-animaia l8-60t6 
for lobatera, U-8866 t 

_aee alao Huntera, Fiaate InoiMiHliBlliniir 
Aaataaanna, liaka, 80-687|^ 

^vaL in evly Cmted atatAd|4|«t 

and tbe heron, 844888 ^ ' 

and the woi\ ee, a game. 9«7i| 

S roblem of the'dimer, M-4|ii 
Iger and the, 894l|6 ' 

Traverao, the Indian, Ii-8477 ^ J 

Trawl, for flahing, 10-8608, 

Trawler, a boaj, 18-8848 , 

Tray, how to mai^, ’ 

Troanoca, Of Beowt' 

of Sgyptlan toral „_ 

of Rhampalnltua. 7-)8Ul 




recovered by dft «*iW . -- 


.^a, of Spain, oee Qalti. 

’“TRtTSSl,"' 


Treatlea, and Con; 
making United 
see <480 
TTao of 



Tr aa-pipit, egg Of. 7-face i7M 
Treee, age oL 4-919 
American, 88-6887 . 81-6488 
tmd Gothic ai^ 18-8878 
^fc of, 4.818 


iS46 

ProgreBA**^ S-X386 


«a94 


BrlUah, 14-8688 

elaatlclty of; 4.881 
falrlea of thA 18-4866 

for Indian meaaagaa, 94868 
for paper. 4-848 

In AliMl^ 19.4060 . ^ a 

*“*• 

ssiar5Uig''o?«i» *»>*■ 
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awona Tree ^ 
a 184i] 
a blM,. 





GERfiftAL INDEX 


in "TreasuM laluid,’* 

Tnm^digging, 1 ^ 5111 ^^ . 

Si«k^d^r'<Au«oter la Curiosity Sltop." 

«aoA)‘«ldA M048 

toaroj. battlo of. 4>1004<06 

nNaTwmi la^Canada,\>2|a, s-686 

Vtattl Tillay. usdlan route through, l>t28 

nMMBgi Mo Sea-oucumber 

Treiira Hr Thouiaa, betrayed gunpowder plot, 

Tryrtla t r eee, of mast, a»>4S19>20 
T i er ei a Qerman town, U>8788, 16-4288 
TwvwMefe* ttlehard, englhe of, ai-600, 603 
MalSi Bngllsb act oonoeming, 4-1042 
InAnMiTca, 6-1487-88 
Mbos, added to Russ^ 14-8722 * 

fioaa of linaeL 83-6110 , 64-6880 
VrltHtal of VsiiUtalla. 6-1486 
“TMHUM of the ve^ei” see Mlrabeau 
Mtaaot Metro, Doge of Venica 6-1170 
" VafMne HOBSor," moture by Maiaccto, lT-4688 
TwiSt, a drawing, 68-6170 
a leg, 86-6170 


Curiosity Shop.*' 


•‘TMMas of the 


la movlng-plotnres. 86-6148 
la the water, 18-8888 
Biatcliboz, 8-882 


m the eya 1-118 

set of simple trlOka 1-106 

slelgbt-of-himd, 6-M6f « 

swimming. 6-1168 , 

the "seli,''^ 4-840 

to play, 4-848: T-1787; lT-4482: 16-6130 
wloTa book, b-1087 
with niatohea 6-781 
with nuts, 88-6740 
with string, 86-8822 ... 
see also lalngs to mske and things to do 
TiisolBr, flag of France, 6-2291 
Msgi see Tidves 

Marn-flah. picture of, 10-face 2600 
VMBmraflower, 11-2876-80 
MMsZ island of. 81-6412. 88-6041. 6047-48 
Matty Qapa or wick, on the Saguenay. 7-1771 
Malty OhuMh, in Boston, windows of, 16-4281 
la MOW Fork, 1M014 
Mattt-keilii see Pansy 
MaoC a prlsa 18-6040 
M p sa-s i BaUU making, 14-3786 
«3eU. battle of, 18-1006-08 
i? Africa. 16-4807-08 
pirates OT, 18-8480 

oftXrtui aad XSoUa” by Waner. 13-3293 
nUtt^nS^auumu, Bfr, legendary hero, 

«SSSMr-*llrt till,; MM, 

»IS£Z^Ti-n. n. Mio 

nSwM t^moterita "Faerie Queene,” 3-099 
Hsenduena Hwrd, In Korway, I4l868 
Moon Haa, oharaoter In "Captains Coura¬ 
geous." 86*6874 

w s sa p , Bwhq, oharaoter In “Captains Coura- 

6e Southern Ocean, 7-1644; 

»de winds, 16-4232 

6 

of little, 86-6287 

8^600$ 

ter In " Jfh* Chimes,” 6-2299 

L ohaiacter In "David Copper- 

In, 18-8440 

i^! IMM, 


. jr,, erected statue to Hmma Willard, 
|» of, 4-1006 

M... 


Tmdean, Sr. Sdward and Saraaac. 88-6949 
Tmdgea, swimming stroke, 16-8809^ 

Snie, vaole, character in liampllghter,” 


Snie, vaole, character In " liampllghter,” 
8-2098 

xrue liorei see Brttomart.. 

Wrufle, edible funjgua 18-4868 

**p4ctnrM 817*^* 

TnuBVSt, Inoreasea sound, 18-6081 
Trumpeter, a bird, 3-1976 
Trumpeters, plgsons, 3-8880 
Trumpst-Tfas, state flower. 88-6816 
Tmmpet-weedi eee Joe-I^-weed 
Traakf of the bodj^ 13-4201: 18^829 
Trnaklei, a dance. 11-2906 
Trura^^S. ■„ agrloultural college at, 81-6644, 

Truth, and thinldnjn 18-6088 
magic pen of 8-2062 
Tmth-teuer, Thei see Alfred the Great 
T m a te a , Thomas, American naval captain, 
18-3006 

Tsyoa, S. Wv American painter, 18-4262, 4264 
Tty^ William, governor of North Carolina, 

Trysail, of ship, 16-9969-60 


VmI XklB% _ 

Tsar, girl who saw the^ 16-2446 
see also Csar 

Teehaikpraky, Seteiv muelclan, 18-3203 
Toetae-8m injurious Insect, 18-8194. 9203-04: 
94k>6S68 

Twtsra, a llsard, 83-6001 
see also Sphenodon 
Tubs, BSustachian, 84-6284 
Ivory, in “ICaglo Carpet," 7-1710 
Itaulds ascend, 13-4877 
of skin, 13-4117 . 

pneumatic, 18-9410-11 
to the ear. 16,9016 
Torricellian. U-8e78-60 
see alec OunA Jack, house of 
Tuberonloels, and alcoboL 81-6489 
and Saranac Lake, 88-6960 
cure of. 18-4627 

dangerous disease, 4-821. 906-09, 7-1804; 
11-2801-02; 18-2220, 84-6866-68 
In cows, 11-2891 
TuOk, the Friar, 16-2630 
Tuoumaa, battle of, 80-6361 
Tu^, Henry I see Hen*y VII. king of BngUnd 
Tudor, furniture of, 83-6177 
Tudor-rose, heraldic flower. 13-3470 
Tndore, and Ireland. 81-6664 
Gnglish reigning family, 4-866 
Tuoaday, name of, 1-93 
TvhK character In "The Chimes," 8-2301 
Tug-of-wsr, a game, a-786. 19-6123 
between steamships, 10-2489 
Tnirs, naval, 83-6214 
sea-going, 10-2498 
work of, 10-2487 

Tullsrlep mUma In ParlA 7-1680. 0-2284. 2291: 

i 3 - 4 i 08 r 4 m, 31 * 663 ^ ae-sSii •^***”' 

see also Swiss Guards 
Tuknltl-AAar 1^ king of AssyrlA 13-4964 
Tula, Iron-works from, 18-2892 

see also Huslo 

Mlp-tS 4 A W whltswood. 80-6849, 8848, 6862 
TnHaispOk, HkhthoMe bn. 8-749 
Tolly-VooSuii in "Wavsrley," 3-1498 


Invented paper, 18-8484 
who eaw tOA M-2448 


muelclan, 18-8208 
Inaect, 18-8194, 8208-04; 


raS-vSollui,*ln "WaverW," 8-1498 
TuaneA on Gulf of Guayaquil. 17-4610 
||TamMa-«oWB »!«• "fee Cromwell, Richard 


imklar. < 
imblars, 

magic i< 
tricks w 


ilsTA tow dld tejM Jump to? 3-1601 
rlo tumbler. 8-2181 
ks with, 1-106 

las. Rueslto platoA 18-8797 

i^eaTa^nMaL winsTb/Mus 


MuBHsaA ute^sa' 

.development of ^2666 


sound of. : 
vibrations 



!g‘V088.66 


fi and Vtoosi 
I oolaan 3*1 
ONife, vla4 



GBmilUL 


eleotrlo loeomottvelk MIS 
Mont Cenia TunaaL 
of inaeota, XMSI^ SSSo 
of Netr York Mk>S194*9S 

Thamea Tunael, 8>S05 
under the Chi^ali M418 
aee also bpldara 


ebanot^ in npel^,"|^||6S 


TvpnMHhobaMW 1 
ObmilM, 
YMiaS. 4S2S 


fi pramior of Canada> 


TnpM, Uonttt, in Canada, J^SJM 
Tni«aa«aa|riaa, power 
TnxUnaaTioi' generatlnf MeoUlclty, 1S*S71B 
TUxMS, a pigeon, B-fttJ. 8*J® 

TorlM-raneralM^ for eleetrtoit/, M*48S2 
Tnrb^a flah, tO.260B-08. XM847-48 
■ a ur M w nMiM , branch of Turkiah race, 6*iBS8, 
lB-8824-36, 8231, M-60e6 
VntffeBav, Xvaa, Ruaslan writer, 80>6314 
TnrEaaSan, history of. X8-8928 
map of, 1»-322S 
Ruaalan, X8-3804 

Turkey, and AfrlciL 18-4804, 4307 
and Bosnia and Beraecovin^ XM844 
and the Crimean War,_t-a890 
and the Qreat War, X3>3847 
and turquoise. •4-6888 
constitution of, X3-3246 
costumes of, l?Sr3845_^ _ 
history of, •“B-l*, M484 
in Asia, 10-8861, 8856, 8868 
Jews In, a4-6834 
maps of, 19-3184, 18-8861 
paillament of, 1M238, 8246 
rise and fall of, 19-3186 
sponges and, 16-4267 
sultans of, 13-8288 

Turkey, a bird, 1-16, 6-1668, 1668-64 •-S848 
In race. 19-4612 

quills foi pena 13-3488 .. . _ , 

Tnrkey-hussaidi a scavenger-bird, 7-1888-94, 
9-2342 

Tuxfetah Delight, a candy, XM662 
Turka, and Austria-Hungary, 10-8669, 11-8886, 
2900, 8903, 91-6662, 6666 
and Bulgaria, 13-3243 
and Charles V, 10-3566 
and Crusades, 6-1649, 1668 
and Jerusalem, 94-6881 
and Home. 90-5282 . 

and RussU, 14-3723-34, 8727-28 
and Venice. 19-8080 
branch of the Mongols, M-S926 
defeated by Poland, 11-2894 

l‘S 

in Serbia, ,J8;*|4* 

Ottoman. I*-®*#® , 

rulers of India, 7-1714 
Seljouk, 19-8190 

see also Balkans, Lepanto, Moh&oa. etc 
Tomer, O. T., American painter, 10-4266 
Turner, Ohmrlea Veanyaoni see Tennyson- 
Turner, C 

Turner, Mrs. VlaalMth, poeme. see Poetmr Index 
Tnmer, g. 38. Wt Bngllni artlet, 8-761, 766, 
16-4282, 17-4691, 4698^ 

Turnm, JomA «>ng of. 1M060 
Tnmlsa, culumUon of. 16>4164 

forlianglng baaketa 084060 
Tumplkaa, a gama ^4040 
Tumus. Idbgof the Rnt^, 1-M 
TnryeawM, from ptnea 01-6410, OO-IIW 
Turoueloa, magio. In story. O^SSiS 
precious etona 04>687f, 6383 
TurMsk a reptile, 16i4007 

ffliall eggs of, ll-uif 
Indian man ot MM , 

Turtte-d«^ bird; MU7 
TyuSaad. a plant, ^*-6088. 6080 
Tuaeany, Italian province, tt4074. 8060 
Tuaearonw, I^an tribe, 1411 MSS. 4-614 
Tnaheb, Mev. Tf^i character In ^ Henry 
wmon^" 104811 
Tusk, aalmala' tuakia 14-8667 
^elephant S-IOTt. 11-8117 
of mammotb. xMioo 
of narwhal, M074 



Twaad 
"Twalfth 
Twalve A] 

"TwaatT- 

»«SrjBa«iU 3^4 

how to draw, 9-744 
In Indian meaaagea 34163 
peep Inside JlSjE^'S.lMa 

VMu. making, 18-400I 
Twfa-flower, a plant, 184664 
TTwlaa the Hea^ttly, 10-2648, 2646 
_aee also Oemlni _ 

Tyham, exposure of cor- - 

"’•■lasriw'aasi: 




utUr, IMte, 

___ _ . _ 


phllMcpbor, ■4f)li 

Typ e, in printing, 4-666. M-SOM. 6614_ 

^^aietal, alloy of lead and aatukbny, 7-1367 
10-2680 

T y pew rit e r , development of, 11-2716 
Typhoid, microbes of, 4-321 


Typlot. and dictaphone, 814606 
^g, Norse god. 1-8' 


■ lores god, 1-92 
Tymanooanmo, prrhietoiic animal, OO-eitd* 
Tymnuno tmauusi see Kingbird 
fyi^ Aalatlc city, 6-1663,.^6262 
Tyrol, and Anatmw 1-138, 1148'* 
mountains of, 13-3392 
T3a4a^ e mj^yaa of China, portrait of. 


rssi;!. 26 m 


Vddor, .mllk-i{Mil|tog ^ 


_ _ Jand, g-llSl 

VSm, mining district, 18-8804 

' dMlaey, in Florenca 11-8792 



mans, and the beeA 804894 
VMJl, scene of meeting of Stanley nod Uvltag- 
atone, 8-862 
GermaB town, 11-2769 
boM of tlto arm, |e-2Ml: 10-4260 
ooonty.of Ir^nA^MOM; 81-6161 



J|^14647 


>g%, ■S46H 
fil46f2 . 


1768 



O^SmAZ. IRBBZ 


BhM w afr In "FMii* Qunena," 
’TWHaa. UU% 

adTcatur* of. n>l4Sl 
M Indlnn, 1-19B 

^ i OMAte," publlohoA. •-iaW; 

"P M w hi y A”nro. by Hommr. U-4S4a 
«>«««•«% In »PUgrlm‘s ProKreu,” 

VMUbUi otoiy of « wittor^mpL U<40U 

- «totrto« of. i-i«is 

Mb hoofed Rmmata, M-StfS 

_n cmotolbitlon. 10>2446 

IfijlgBiaib^nnd^l’oUow dwnrf, <hl06a 

vauten-iiai^ot the eon, ia>S4SS 
IntfABf n flnK n>fi4BI 
ttalOBf AM off concerning Ireland, 1-111$ 
for Onnada. 8-769 
VnlonlMa, of Argentina, 10-5149 
onion «Mll^]£glMd, 81.6499 , ^ , 

MO auoBtagland, flag of. Union Jack of 
union ^ AMen, 0-1120 
OnUwloa OhuoA, beliefs of, U-41$S 
OntOoA Otoiof. and Barbary Pirates, 10-4907 
And CubnT^^dOld 
and Daaleh West Indiea lO-iOSS 
and French In Mexico, 0.2290 
and Mexico^ 17-44Qi4_„ 

and Vonoauela queatlOn. lO-ilOO 
anlmu prbthiota of, 10-2077 f 

dnl^a^r^iAOl, 094 , 8-1211-12 « 

Amy ofa 4 UIO 09 

boO^g the Mew Nation, O-UOO 

^blno^f,*oi^llla, 8-2040 
cttMla of, BM088 
ccoiBua ^2392 
olfiMto, 1-10, 19-16 , 0-2994 
cMieges and unlveraltlea in, IT-' 
conaututlon and amendme ' 

1494-38,.7-1890, 8-2041. 
l»i|490Ui. 2489, 18-3496 
ootton In. 18-4890-87 
crops of, 0-2384 
cutlery la, 1^4302 
dadw Mlebrated In, 17-4408 

wUh^jombla, 18-4004 
enfitreS Great War. 18-3495 

flags of, 0-U16. 7-1063; 17-4407, 81-6494 
free land or. 111-3688 
flnilt la. 0-2288, 80-6714 _ 

gllinpMs of the BouUiem, 88-6867 
grawmg West, 7-1891^ 
nisto^of, 8-1114, 18-4079 

AmIm & :MpMBentatlves, 8-1391, 1496-30; 
^8041 

how governed. ►1483 _ 

Immigrants m 18»>8688 
Invanon of Canada, 8-768 
Islands of West Indies, 98-6048 
lakes of, 1-14 

lost dutfes because of .comma, 89-6743 
maaufaotuiiag. la. 11^8082 
marble In, OOo849 
mountains of, l-lOfll-lS 
national game In, 90-0247 
Navy of. U.30O4, 3090 
nentmll^ of. 0-1394 
oUves hv 2i^719 

Hn, IB-oau ' 
t of tha 10-4216 
ta In, 0-1669 
18-6008 

to.?* 


United UtsOoft ua^tn, IB4i971-T2 


_’-4667 

and amendmenta 0-1891, 

- - 


oysters 




ioiAniRii^. 


Moot 


0-ll»l. 1494-01 
itncwwms to. V-1829 



lS‘llS^^VlS92 


1994 


12 ; 8-2041-42 


1400. 

8-2377, 


vlce-presldratis. ^oio^^ZotO; Jh2880 
volcanoes: see ToMnnoeak In the Jilted 
States 

wheat In. 0-1182. 11-2947 
see alee America, ^InUA civil War, United 
Stafo<*> Mexican War. Monroe Doctrine, 
Phlllpplnea; Plants. Revolution, American, 

IhSted ■toternuto and Jackson. 7-l84o 
destoctlon ^ 18-3481 

unUed ftoOsSi Bow w Uwi see Tables of Con¬ 
tents 

unttod Btates MUttasy Aeademy, at West Point. 
18-4738 

see also West Point 

UnR^ jru*** dondewy, at Annapolis, 

see also Annapolis 

unlM States Santiisy Oommisslen. 18-9122 
united States Snb- Ur e s s n ry. in New Ton, 
18-6017 

UMVOvas, ehtV^flrit. 1M919 
Univen^aiM et, 74790 
w^t It la 1-8, 14M1, 8-1004 
Untverellles, Anb, »0188 
In Canada, 81-6402 
what they are. 17-4607 
see alsoCanada, education in 
’Unknown Xnlgfct, character In Innhoa'^T-lOO's 
UnrtaWi Uhai see BHhelred, ibe Unready 
Untw des XdMdes, street In Berlin 18-3697. 
11-3703, 2701 

Unterwaldeai eanton of, 18-2980, 2988 
Unthrlfttkeadi quicksand of. In “Faerie Queene 
8-700 

Upland-Movar, a game bird, 8-2841 
Uyper Botr TUley, scene In, 88-6943 
Upper Panada, capital of, 88-0122 
province of, 8-768, 8-1271 
see also Canada 

Vmu Psimda tMlsgO, in Canada, 81-6402, 6406 
UPSlris, university town, 14-8660 
ufi^Osotlei legend of 8-1906 
Upward, result of travellnff, 81-5639 
Ur, Asiatto city. 19-4960, 4962 94-6129 
'Uial Btowtatos, In Biuropa 14-3721 18-3798. 
8804-06, 98-6876, 

UraM^^^n element, 8-1319, 6-1447, 10-2662 

Uranns, a planet, 1-148, 7-1688, 8-face 1959, 
8-2249, 2889. 2392, 2394 
urban, the Good, 4-1030 
Urtn n g, a pope, 8-1660 
urban TXlIi pope of Roma and Lorraine, 

18-6108 

urshln, a hedgehog, 8-1429 
Urea, manufactured, 16-4116 
Url, canton of, 18-2986, 8988 
"Uriel,’' Bmerson'a 7-1688 
Urtolria “ FnradlM Lost," 88-5679 
Ursa BMovi see Great Bear 

'?S 5 fflsl 5 ^ 46 oi 

Sontt 'Amenoan impubUa 1S.4601, 4610 
Uaunw Bimn ta Efonth America 8^3366 
uiw. flowbr of, 883810 
htotory of, 7.1U3. 1844, 1848, 18-8I83. 8494 

metals of. »?- 


UHon. ‘ 


ihSM.q; 


to «e1bif^ita*tM678 
town In NowTork, 18-4766 
to" by Mora 18-6842 





Ulvsn, 18-2292 
_ 2642 

B&~aiid*poa!^S«6^, 16-2880; 
li/s, S4A294 


_ ], 1< 

^***ior disosss, 844188 


^4. 


11-280}, 



i ^ ^444 444 4 444444 4444 444 4444 










































GBVrBKAlt VmSX 


TmIm. mimuinenta 
palnied by Turner, Sf»7U 
patnUnff Ui. 0-1477 


1^6041 


^#47V:i07i-- --Natlene, 

TMOtaveto^ condemned, 0-484 
▼efie, elroumnavUrated. 18-8840 . 

▼^jSfiumwe). composer i»-8a94 * , 

a salt of copper, ai-SI88 
Tw0V|U bishopric of. 10-8558 
To>^8i| Artbrng doi In ** Anne of Oelersteta," 

TeM, leabelia, in "Black Dwarf," 8-1487 


Nlo- 


Kieby,” lo-i«7i 

TeiMr, Xate> saved child, 10-4851 
▼wiaUelU, made of wheat, 11-8849 
TenoMit, admitted, 9-1881; li-S48» 
aadflag. 81-5498 
flower of, 88-5816 


gems from, 98-8888 
marble of, 10-8680 80-5848 
TeSM flOles. writings of. 10-4116, 19-4609, 6049. 
90-6867 

TeaoOt Mima, heroine of " Rob Roy,” 8-1828-28 
TresoM, Maee of, Shakespearian character, 
1m48 

tomb of, 18-6041 

SkdL Italian artist 8-1177, 1179 
cultivation of 8-8089 
fCHoyaant 


▼snaaaao {CHoyaant da), Italian navigator, 

9- 276, 279 3-662 

Tetroeeluo. Andrea del, Italian painter, 8-1178, 
1174, ir-4690 

Tenwillles, vaiaM of, histoiy, 8-2074 . 9-2279-82, 
2890, lO-SeoF-SfOO, 10-4108 81-5686, 6688 
Tersaltas, Andnas^^emish physician, 19-4680 
rmt, blank, 

diffisrent kinds of, 8-869 

made with flgures and letters, 88-6742 

see also Poetry 

▼artesne, bones of spine. 3-676, 10-8408-68, 
2471: 10-4800 

▼estehiMos, animals with back-bonsA 8-678; 

10- 2468, 11-8919 
▼ertiM, what it is, 9-8646 

▼aruam, liordi see Bacon, Sir Francis. 

▼emlam, story about, 88-6918 

' emperor of Rome, reign of, 8-689; 

I: 96-6884 

a bird, 


80-6282: 


_B, name applied to America, 
▼esseaSL^mBflge, 90-6158 

and Bonnd-wavnA 4*911-12; 



74,«-4679 
Ing-machines, OMflOf 
motion, 8-h7;1UM4i9; X0^0$4 

InstraraetttA fi4Wi XO«46d6( 




see also St. Mark, church of, la Vmioew 
MetToo, library of 
▼oa|se natal see Cadis 
▼amoe of the Morthi see Stookbolm 
▼ei^«^ of hoe-hive. 11-6864 
of ooal-mlaes, lT-4875 
of rooms, 18-8808, 19-4274 * 

see also Air, Jack, house of 
Tin irl eles, of the heart, 9-1586 
▼aAn% ana the golden applSb 9-1716 
and the myrtle, 18-4866 
goddess of love, 1-78. T-1908 
of Milo, statue, 19-4172, 4178 
Titian’s picture of, 8-762 

— - -- . tt.,,,, 

tree 

▼er, the sprih^lAd87’4 
▼ora Ons, building of, 9-874 
hlB^ of. r-1844-46, 13-8446, lT-4898. 4408, 

8466 


14-8771 


sympathetic, 10-6068 
see also Sonnd 
" Ylear of Bsay,” bom, 
mm of Ohrlni see Ape 

"▼ftsar efWakefleUL" by __ 

▼toe, or visa oarptmter’s, 1^941 
▼toe-aitaU»4 tKOk. «M214 

9-1688 


f-l762 


▼totor 

▼tetor__ 

1-186, 9-8: 



▼toa-adaunu, naval rai 
▼toeroiN of mdis, 9-161. 

"▼leh Xaa ▼otori” see Mulvon Fenras 
▼toksbnrg. ci» in Mlssiaslpbi. fla^oflo 
during theSlTil war, 0-?ff, 8-2047, 2060-61 
French marshal, 17-4266 
Itlng of Italy, story of; 

_ __ ,4, F-lon, 19-808j 

▼tel ort^ jgiy of Bngland, and songs, 

and tortoise, 9-614 

cable messages ot, 10-2494-96, 19-4697 
favorite gem of, 96-6882 
reign of. 8-1110-20, 7-1780 
Metorta, Xustralia. ^toiy of, (6-1870, 13-8468 
▼totosta, o^ttd M British Alumbla, 1-288, 
99-6760. 6788 

▼totorla Rtidgu, over St. lAwrence, 9-1876; 
9-2878,^6184 

▼totorla Oross, men who have won, 19-8828 
▼totorla WTln Canada, 17-446T 
▼totorla VaOSa in Africa, 13-8400, 19-4806 
▼totorla liaad, discovery of, 91-6464 
▼toteriaa Bra, a period, 9-1120 
▼totorla Byimsa, lake^n Africa, 19-4899, 4806, 
4808 

railroad to, 99-6806 

▼toto^ VnlTorsll^ in Toronto, 91-6407 
▼totosy. Column of, 11-2762 
group of, ajnd Napoleon I, 11-8762 
of Samothraee. 19-4178 91-6689 
▼totory, ship, ^-frontls . 17-4868, 91-546<> 
Mdoofl (yiniiflMs B.i, French detective 19-5118 
▼Idonar, treasure of, 9-2019 
▼toaaa, Dtta of, Shakespearian character, 

9-661 

▼totam, alcohol and children in, 91-5440 

capital of Austria, 10-2604, 11-2899, 18-8244 
Are in, 8B-6768 

history of. 19-8669 11-2898, 2898. 2900, 2904-06 
lioim—-- 


muSioiUiB of, 18-3184, 3287-88 


UdUta9ViaU0 VA| 

Turks sought, UM194 
▼tosuia, OoagroBS of, of Buropean poweis, 

1^389710-2692-94, 11-2905 19-2991-98, 7088 
"▼taw ths •Mm," picture by Martin, 18-4261 
▼tolar, geaa, and his mother, 18-4091 
▼tolhuiM OoBonittM, action of, 7-1846 
Mktamt, aea-raldert, 8-408 16-8062, 8668, 8722 
l^s In Bngliah, 18-4618 
aee also Charles XXI of Sweden 
▼Ms, dtoseral Vraaotooo. revolt of, 17-4404 
▼Ma, for Modeltown, 4-846 
Huns pillaging, 10-8661 
▼Utaj^ German, 10-2648 
of earthquake-resisting houses, 19-8866 
of Hungary, 91-6667 
of Igorrotes, 9-2168 
of Aeblo Indians, 14-8684 . 

see also Modeltown , 

Biaoksmlth," by laingfellow, MTS; 

ot^to vipOre, 91-6688^ 
ad rae viper, 19-8870 
ih do, chaiwcter In " Count of Monte 
’ 1MS16, 17-4482 
de Sfloatmali see Montreal 

bTO.K5«7-"’‘ 

i„ h«rw priest, 19-8089 ^ 

, ana l^ng-macihlBA l*ir-#; 

lt|^^^tlnt«n’l-701, 788, 764, 8-1172 
^ t«i sso Vienna, history of.,, 

4sr, injurious insect, 19-2808 
—Talwhta turns to, 7-1891 
Fom that makes, 4^1 . 

' own in, 8M66 
0-94SO 
8-871 

BhaMetat, 9-448 
*hnfr, MOOS; •*81491 
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]^D£3C 


▼lol^^vi^loilq kindf) of, U-sa« 0 . 

•tee atao Addet'a tongup, Uame* violet, 
Water-violet 

▼lolet. 1 color, 8-l<iCl. 10<24»«. 1V*4?2$ 
in flie-flame, a8«68<)2 
liRht >rav«<i ot aa-524(l 

▼lolat^fMaUTi of plants, 18>4136 
▼lolla, music of, l&>4t07>08, S08T 
notes of the, 7-1791. 10-4b5-i, 18-408i> 

Htiings of. 18-4001 
vatOe of th« bndjr, 14-3774 
vje sJso Mute 

▼tdOMSUo, intiudurcd, U-J049 
Tlper, and the- vlllaKei 13-3370 
hibernation ol, 34-6374 
homed, 6-1)81 

poisonuus heipiul 6-1)80 1181 8'i 
Vlpikre, viUuj,LU]s <t la 81- 032 
▼tper's bnglOBs, a w< i d 17-4) >3 
▼lieo, ne^ i t 7-1 <03 13-)I6. 88-6711 
▼Irgll, l,aUn rH»t l-i 76 a- l< IT-IDB, 
80-»280, 1108 0 1 
VlXgtUss: Set I It 1 LiU 

▼Itvin, onstillitiun ul tin 10-_b^'> 361) 
▼trirl&ali ete spinot 

“Vlntta, JLsBwnptlon of the,” pnniina by 
Titian, 5-1116 

Virginia, and 1 ot n- 84-6 «0 63,3 
ind (onientlun 6-1’ll 
and Noithwtst T(riitoi> 7-1S34 
approved * emstitution, 6-1133 

taui d of 6-111, 

«(d 11 ol 13- 1 s > 

<Iiiuis (1 8'>,.S 4-806 

howfl il 83-r8l6 
C.iaiit t 4-s )1 

histiiv 1 a- -I >10 r») S-m 1 9-.r7 

Ttitlialis )J 1-,.1 

n >n indii-li i In ?3- r88 

I w>- I i '-uiidu 4-I6J 

M< th r 1 111 Ji ‘■iltnis e-i 7-J8tU 
9- 86 ,, ih 

lliiiK I I 2--S1 4-) 1 10" 21 110 84-1 71 

Him 16-116 > 

SCC<<-M n (it, 8-.0I1 .016 13-11)3 83- ) T 

s( till IS in 7-18 . 

Viiglnla, sill) sti Mtiiiinn sin 

Virginia Company, iiul Viitrliii 8 21- 187 

Viiglnla MUltaiy Xnatltnte histui 83->i 7 >S 
‘ Vliglnlan,” l\ 1\i In 6-tb-l 
Virginians,” l> Ilii k rii 13-41.. 

Vliglnia Seel, i <1 ini 4 16 
Virginia, Vntveialty of, stori of 17-1 I I 
Virgin Islands, in I In nil Slit 8- 117 31 s 
Virginias ) i IJ i ■ i 
Virgin ot the Socks 11 t ii 1 l>i \m i, 

17 1 » 

‘ giigin Queen’ lli-'iliiili (Mn ii 

Virgin Bock, 20 1 '6 

Vis, Jilt iiini I 141-1 I. 

Viecacha, in nnin il 3 r <) 68 
Vision, iiid 111 Iji in IS- S81 

II 1 I IS s 0 

I in I 1 II 15- 163. 
tt 11s ,1 17-11 7 
,ui( t-i It 3a-i<.’ 
inipriliiiK t 16-1319 
III I lld'i 14- 1 81 
I 1 I II ill i 1 Ik 18-1686 
I (I ti II lie < of aO- iJ 17 
I ini,r ol 6-. 11) 

1 ipidlty ot, 13-8886 
Vision, ot (onstintine 3-113 ao-,)S4 
ol bt Hell Oil, W-S384 
” Vlsloa of Piers nomnaa,” a poem lS-18 il 
Vis neueairln natnrm, meAnim, 1 1 6-1460 
Vistula Slver, In Uurone 11-3761 
VlsnallslBg, prniLss i,f 19-4888 
vitality, if bods 10-3618 
VltsUlns, ilatmeil 1 nnan KniPlrt' 8-119 
VtU XiOTB, X«ks, sliiikh in 10-8698 
Vlttorla, dtfeiil of 13-1)41, 3346 
Vladlndr, rulir of Kussm 14-1783 
Vladimir, Prlnos, ihui utei Ih I ind of 
1 outli 8-3061 

Vladlvestook, RUbSlaii port of, 14-3738 iS-) 788 , 
3804 

Vodka, end Russia 15-8806 

VogM, Prau Hanxlstts, and Von Kit 1st is-iaoc 

Vogelwelda, i wood 13-3898 

>ee also W ilihei ton der Vogdwrtlde 
Voice, break ol bo>’4, 18-4878 
cause of bediitllui, 88-6736 


Votoe, onnlnol oA <!• <1 

in empty halT, v-wBf 
ot sea ammala 4<1074 
Pictures of llf499<, gg-mt , 
production ol 54-6368, 6865 * ^ 
sound ot, 15-4871 ^ ' 

that lamo trotn a lock, 10*lSt)f 
toy to dfbgudae, 85-6174 
Use of. 18-4083 

_wU.i hands over #ara T-1865 

Voice, ol a VHb, 13*18?a 

Volec-boxi see baryng -v ' 

Volcs-eordai ere Uurds, voral 

” Voles ot the wisty by ^ngfelidir, 

" ▼«}«• of tkc Pcppls,” b> aTatAtr.JI-81Ul. / 

” Voices of Satfams In Song,*' idllectM tii' 
Hordrr 13-3396 
Volatlls, inianing of. 18-1117 
Voloami do kgrna, in Ouatcmila. 17-1408 '* J!,- , 

Voloaaocs, buinliiK mountains, 1-1,11-430,10^98 
tuiminji, ,f 13-3311 11 15-4901 ” 

in liintc 8-.41b c 

III thi [ inird btate<i 11) " 

on Iht moon 9-3107 18-)04t J328 85-4815 
) uinii I slont iJom la-IIM 
will, liglitid 8-368 1 
Vole, viiliii hurls of 3-807 08 
Volga Slver, in 1 nssK 10-3601 1«-1731 15- 1808 , 
4804 

Volley, in tennis l7-4a7 i ' 

Volplane, a tot in ot llieht I-ITT 
Volta, AlesBaiidro, Italian si lentist 8-sltHll 
17-14 11 13 

Voltaire, and I itnih llcvoliitlon, 15-4099 41,<HI 
Irrnch wiltii 10-3>3i 80-5313 

Volnnteer Paik, in bt illl, 10-3687 
Von Xleist, Inv nioi 8-3161 
Voret, OorneUns, und tlir Uhlaae, 50-5391 
Vorst, Slrok, Ini bus, 30-1494 
Vortez-hon, li>i -mi>ke nngs 18-4718 
Vortex-ring, n smnke rinc 13-1437 
Vosges Wonntalns, in L in ope, 0-3416, 11-3768 
w.i ill 10-- OR 
Vote In \ I Ilia 11-.008 
ri pen siliilit) I 1 17-1469 
Votive Sirche, in Vienn i. 11-3899 
Vowel-llaiiie, bi has mt of 18-1063 
Vowels, intl sound 16-40 46 19-b060 

v« ids <ontaiiiin,; all 13-44)1 
“Voyage of Xdfe,” paintmc bi Cole, 16-1320 
Vulcan, tfod of fin 1-71 fW 5-306) 

Oriiiri mil 13- }7 * 

Vnlcan, i issiiiit (i m f 9-3469 
Vulcanite, foim ci lulibti, 14h>)170 38-S794, 

8 ", 

Vnlcaauiag, piocrss of 11-'7It 88-1791 
Vulture, ship 16-’9_0 

Vultures, 11, sii t itini, liiids, 7-1893, 199'’, 1897, 
9-. ) 13 


Wabasha, wiznd of 15-4931 
“Wacht am Shelu,” Ctirmnn nation'll song, 
11 - ‘" 1,8 

Wadlng-birds, \'«rietl(i> of, 9-3341 
” Wae’s Xe for Prince Charlie,” song, ld-3770 
Wages, high and low, 11-3711 
I lobltni roriiining 5-1101 
rrroii’ 1 1 tinit for 51111 
Waggon, i constdlitjon 10-3641 
Waggoner, a consti II itlon 10-3639, 3611, 3640 
Wagner, Btebard, ( iimin musuian, 13-3385, 
t3)4 4 14 

Wagons, rallid pi uiic behoomis 33-6i>57 
m tnlifiK luie of in Unite) btati- 10-2691 
WagtaUs, birds 9-321., 3.31 
ecu of 7-fare 1760 

WNMiegwanaea, the watit Illy, 6-1111 
Wain, Charles’: see Great Itiar 
WXrea Slver, in Ntw Aealand 6-1488 
Waist, «,f 1 Khip 18-1619 
Wake Island, Ameiiran 5-. 117 
Wafn-robm. ser ( ut kou pint Trilltum 
Waking, in the mornin,.'' 8-) )1 
“ Waldstt/’ liv Phot I an 5-1618 
Weldan Pond, Tim,mu at 51615 
WaltHi, aliuHol iind children In, 81-fi4IO 
Ifirds ot, 7-1640 
girt of a0-r,317 

hlstoij of. 1-138, 210 8-769-70, 774 9-'111 
batlonal pi ml of, 85-5816 
WiMB. PtHws Of, origin ot titu 1-770 
Walk, how Id si do you' 5-31,6 
WaUMr, Admiral, attacked Qjebec, 3-519 
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WaUmN K Q>i ttalntlng of I<yrio Poetry, 7-1888 
We]k«i Xelwii who walked to IJondon, V-SSSS 
WalkOTi XOMMOt American painter, 16-1388, 
4887 

picture of Habltanta, 60-6898 
Wotkovt Jokn, matches of. 3-811; 8-2428 
WaUd^i In sleep, 1-167 
lo straight tine. 63-6186 
th the water, 11-2726 
without toes, 10-2470 
WalKliMr-stleki see Stick-Insects 
Vailf garden on, 33-6010 
Hadrian’s, 8-640 
of Antonins, 8-541 
of Jack’s bouse: see Jack, house of 
plants on a, 13-3514 
puim of a, 13-4812 
mman In Great Britain, 1-210, 2i:{ 
slimy. In "Water Babies," 15-3888 
stains on, 81-5644 
the great, of Chlniw 1-125 
wooden, of England, 4-1043 
WaUahy, an animal, 4-877; 11-2834 
Wallasst W. JJfMd Snssek naturalist. 4-8er>. 

Waltoee, Kew, Amertcain author. 8-274, l 7 - 4 .)'iK, 
80-6267 

Wallaoe, Bis VlUlasa, monument to, 3 - 7 T(i, 
13-6047 

Scottish hero, 1-126, 128, 183 
WaUMAla, history of. 18-8164; 13-3240 
WaU-haarlsy. a grass, 5-1346 
waUeMtsln f^hreoht E. ran), Austrian 
aeneral, 10-2668 

Vnilw, Sdjnnnd, poems: see Poetry Inlcx 
WalUtoWM^ a plant, 18-3325: 14-3644. 16-4131; 

Watt-maxhles, a game. 18-5132 
Wallf-paper, patterns of, 17-4,’>36 
poisonous, 81-5639 
Wau-Benper, a plant. 17-4349 
WaU-nMB, makbig. 10-2518 
Wail Btraet, In New York, 19-6010 
Wataat. black, 3-2003; ai-B43J. 6434. 5138 
Burbank’s, 14-3560, 8563, 3565 
European, 14-3743 
how to know wood, 19-5034 
shells of. 11-2725; 18-3900 
value of. 8-1996-97 
see also Butternut 

Watoi^ (3tr Bobert), English statesnicin, 

Wal9W3^ Vlght, legend of, 16-4239 
WatnSb an ammal, ^1066, 1076 
teeth of. 81-6456 

7^sVifer'^ri1>nd.3-333 

WsMscT character In "Canterbiyy Tales," a;493 
Wktter* the PenaOese, head of Crusade, 0-t6.>t 
wSttM^look factories at. 6-1540 
WUthSK Ten Am Tagelwetde, Uermuii poet, 
{8.6393 

WsMon-en-the-Thnstes, battle of, 88-5912 
Wuaha. Jester Ht^anboe," 7-1663 
Wnnuanoags, Indian tribe, 1-21; 4-894, 33-6117 
Wan^ldM 3or, lemnd of, 16-4239 
WamwMt shells, 1-20 
Wwdi self-suspmding, 18-3216 
wisard’s. M-fn4 
WanAsrlB# gew, story of. 3-800 
WandTi a ohlld, 83*6026 
W^^Ssehnw, In “Old Mortality," 7-1776 ■ 

Wanfttt, North American deer; 8-412 
War, and arbitration 18-3238 
and Congress, 6-1436 
fresco or, 7-1688 

necessity 

painting of. 7-1^ 

Phcenlclan'. see Wars. Ihinlo 
Wateskh, Pssldn, pretender to English throne. 
18^140 

Warned, Injures cattla ^8305 
Wwldetn, email birds. 8|-|S46; 

Wen-teauinte, Indian, 7-1894 


13-3464 


Wnr-Alef, Indian, 1-1A 
Ward, character In "The 
Warl, WartMTt, American i 


_ _ , VlrglnUns." 18-3420 

WarC Werhe r t, Ameiicah wrtter. 3-2101 
Weri. gehm Q- A,, American sculptor. 

3-4i70-7T: 18-5017 , 

War wegosiniintBuiMlng, 7*1602 „ 

WarAOBT, BW Arthax, character In " Antiquary," 
7-1668 


Wardo^^lsahel, character in “Antiquary." 

-WMdn of a key, 84-6369 
Wards, open-air, 18-4627 
War-eaglei see Sea-eagles 
Warehouses, cold-storage, 14-3764 
War Mawksi see Clay, Henry, Calhoun, John C 
Wumtb, source of our, 83-5993 
see also Heat, of the body 
Warner, Ohailes Bndley, In Hartford, 3-2097 
Warner, O* Ik, American sculptor. 13-4675 
Wansr, Bsth, during the Revolution, 4-1 ooo. 
7-1832 

Wansr, Busan, American writer, 8-2099 
Warner, Blr nwmns, English adventurer, 
88-6048 

WamlBg, a gama 3-618 
War of 1818, and Wanhlngton, 8-401 
history of, 3-758; 0-1398; 7-1836-37, 1611; 

18-3006; 13-3490 
aaitpetie supplies, 5-1305 
War of the Bpanlsb SacOTSsloai see Siianisb 
SucccHsloii, Wi-ir of 
Warp, of cotton, 19-4891-92 
Warpiag-niaolilne, for Uiroad, 19-4691 


Warrant-olBoer, of navy, 33-6214 
Warren, In " Barnaby Budge,’’ 11-2777 
Warren, ship, 81-5617 

Warrington, Oeorge, cliaracter in " I’enrlennc.' 

and " Virginians." 13-.3419. 3519 
Warrisgton, Harry, character in "The Virgin¬ 
ians,’’ 13-3419 

Warrinarton, Blr Hlles, character in “I’eiideii- 
ni^’ 13-3519 

character In “The Virgin Ians," 13-3423 
Warrington Manor, In “The Virginian.s," 
13?423 

Warrior, ot India, 7-1717 
Warrior's Path, of Indians, 84-62.53 
Wacroeh Point, In "(•uy ftlaiinennp.” 6-1KIC 
Wars, chara.-ters in " Filue Bird," 88-.,338 
War Savings Stamp, what it is, as-.i'toi. 

War, Seoretary of, duties, 8-1438 
Warsaw, capital of Poland, 15-3798, .I 7 ')R 
Wart-hog, variety of pig, 3-411 
Warton, Phomas, 10-4137 
Warwick, Dowager Oonntess of, 18-1721 
WarwlA, Earl of, 5-1.tie 
Wary WIU, stcwatil in story of "Uiov .mil 
White Cahtles," 7-1903 
Wasoo Oounty, in cregon, 10-3UTC 
Wash, puttiriK on a Kiadu-ited, 

Wash. The, and treusiiii) ot King .lolin, 3 -'j<i. 
Washlag-sodai see Modiiim carboridt- 
.Washington, Booker X., negro liMder 
83^960 

Washington, Osorgs, administration oi, 
13-3^88-89 
and canals, 18-4766 
and corporal, 30-5383 
and flag, 81-5493 

and Elisabeth Patterson, 19-4945 
and the White ifoiise, 8-399 
and third term, 6-143S 
and trouble with France, 18-4006 
as president, 6-1394. 14'6; 9-2382, S-I7;i''i 

at levees, 9-398 
chose site of capital, 7-1692 
during French and Fndl.m Wnr. 4-89«-98 
during the Kevoliitlon, ^1001, 1002, lOii.i, 
1008-09 

farewell to officers, 0-1399 
headquarters of, 0*1610 
home of, 3-781 

Inauguration of, 0-1392-93; 19-6010, 3013-11 
life of, 3-779-31, a.l39i> 
messenger of the French. 4-896-97 
port^ts of. 3-402:7-1684: 10-4214, 

resignation of, 6-1390 

statues of, 0-1392, 18-4665, 4668, 1670; 

19-5010-11, 5017; 83-6956 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, 17.4467 
see also New York, what one may see In 
Washlngtoa, MSJor Oeorgs, charucter in "The 
Virginians," 13-3420 

WaAlsi^OB, DawreBoe, brother of Oeorge. 

manager of Ohio Co.. ^896 
Was hj^ ywi, Marm and the White House. 

as hostess, 8-398 

Was^la^l^m Colonel WDUain, at Cowpens, 
Washiag^i ship, 18-4798 
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WMlUaffton Aron, in Xew Tork. 3*612; 13>S011, 

non-14 

WaaUagton Olty, capital of United States, 
7*1684-85: ].%8490 

Wasbiiifftoa CoUstfo, Ta., Lee aa president, 

17-4467 

WasUiafftoii Oonntr, of North Carolina: see 

Tenncasce 

“ WasklBStea Orosalaff tbs Sslawars," painting, 

by Leuta, 16-4220 

Wasbuigton XMstrleti see Tenneasce 
Wasblngton Bslgbts, in New Yoik, 13-5014 
Wasblagton Vonuaunt, in Washington, 7-1681 
WagblngtoB, Hoant, in White Mountains, 1-10: 
3-520 

Wasblagton’s Birthday, celebration of, 
17-4463-64 

Wasblntitoa Bqnars, in New York, 13*5018-14 
Waslilagton State, admitted, 13-3494 
flower of, 33-5816 
fruit in, 3-651; 38-5714 
timber in, 3-2387: 33-5717 
volcanoes in, 1-13 

‘Wasbln^on, University of, in Seattle, 17-4574 
Washoa Sednotlon Works, for copper-ore, 

10-268.'i 

Wasp, an insect, 3-816; 11-2853, 2857, 2859, 2860; 
13-3194. 19-4956 
and its poison, 19-5023 
sting of, 9-3334 
story of, 11-2849 
vision of, 13-42 62 
Wasp, bhip, 6-1398, 13-3008 
Watanga Association, and Tennessee, 7*1834 
Watob, as a compass, 13-4826 
for lelllng time, 6-1537-38, 1642 
in Araerlea, 6-1510 
in Switzerland, 13-2992 
power of, 30-6173 
problem concerning, 3-491; 4-941 
repeater, 6-1538 
sec also Chinnoinotcr 

" Watobers of the Trails,” by lloberts, 16-4327 
Watebfnl, cliaiucter in " I'llsrun's I’rogiess,*’ 
5-1185 

” Wstob on tbs Bbine,” Ccrinan national 
song, 14-3772 

Watch-tower, of house: see Jack, 

house gf 

Wstw, chaiactcr in " IHiic Ulrd," 83-6836 
Water, a glas.s of, 3 - 733 . 8-3ll'i 
action of, 3-124, i28 
air (llea«l\c(1 In, 14-3781 
anil growth of flowers. 15-10l,‘< 
and heat. 13-33St. 3.506. 14-3.572, 3776; 16-4084. 
4110, 4231. 43M. 17-1370, 1601-04, 4584; 
19-4877 
and oil, 1-13 

and temperatui c scales. 14-:ir>73, 17-4301 
US >1 suppoi ting nicdiiMii, 14-'!.'j68 
ns food, ll-273!i 

,is standard for weights. 15-.782.'; 

behavior of, 1-164, 170 

behavior when fulling info, 13-3410 

bends light, 4-1084 

tilg Jar of. 21.'il7a 

birds hide under, 8-1971 

blocks railways. 2-311 

boiling, 8-519, 14-3673, 3781, 16-1085-88, 4273 

lireathlng under, 14-3781 

burning of, 19-6021 

•‘unnnt pencil ale skin. 8-1922 

e.irr>ing, 18-4 iifi 

(lings to hands, 14-368., 

cohesion of, 3-607, 613 

colors on bad 8-2011 

composition of, 7-1693-95 

contents of. 11-2910 

crackling of, 13-3149 

cracks hot glass, 4-1086 

currents of. 4-1082-88 

density of, 3-566-67; 4-914 

distribution of, 13-3032 

drops of. 6-1567, 8-2333; 13-2537 

evaporation of, 6-1588; 3-2250; 10-2637; 

18-3148: 88-5873 
espands when froxen, 14-3684 
experiments with, 38-5921 
fern in the, 11-2726 
floating on, 18-3160 
for cleansing, 16-4272 
for hydraulic elevator, 33-6198 
forms of, 8-1164 

freesing of, 14-8678; 18-4086; 17-4684; 18-4877 


Watw, gases of, 8*1248*44 
great marvel of. 8*1180 
gurgling of, 14*8774 
hard and soft, 8^1588 
height of rise in pump, 18*8978 
in air, 4*919, 920 
in animals, 3*674 
in clouds, 13*8891 
in fountain, 8-889 
in Holland, 14*3660 
in other worldA 18*8888 
in rainbow, 7-1877 
In revolving pall, 18-4020 
in soap-bubble, 7*1796 
In sweat, 8-1924 
in the eye, 16-4022 
in tunnels. 84*6260, 6285 
in volcanoes, 8-2084 
life in, 3-647, 671 
life-saving in, 6-1862 
machinery for raising, 91-5416 
made by electricity, 8*2166 
molecules. 6-1683 
necessity for, 33-6109 
none in the sun, 13-3388 
not an acid, 7-1813 
on barren-land, 81-5414 
on planete, 18-8]26 
petrlfles wood, 30-5292 
photograph of, 16-4234 
plants growing in, 10-2582, 16-3812 
pressure of heat, 13-3506 
problem concerning, 8-736 
produced by burning, 16-4110, 19-5025; 
34-6309 

purity of, 17-4585 
quenches Are, 7-1791 
reflections of. 13-3046; 13-8611 
resistance of, 14-3674 
ripples and slone, 4-1081 
scarcity of, fn Australia, 8-1372 
seeing througtu 6-1284 
sewage in, 4-907 
sound over, 10-2471 
splashing of, 38-6873 
surface of, 14-3778 
swimming in salt and fresh, 8-2011 
tasteless, 14-3685 
temperature of, 18-3390 
things soluble or insoluble in, 16-3911 
three cups of cold, 8-475 
transports seeds, 16-3890 
treading, 16-3898 
tricks with gloss of, 88-6168 
waves of, 4-1081-83 
weight of, 17-4371 
what It is, 8-37.5, 4-956, 958, 1031 
where it comes from, 8-2115 
why docs It boll? 8-519 
Water-aveBB, a plant, 13-4961, 4952 
“Water Balnea,” by Kingsley, 6-1482; 18-3831 
Water-bed. of the spine, 10-2468 
Water-beeua, an Insecl. 9-2334:18-3194:13-3303 
Water-blrda, varieties of, 8-2340 
Water-boa I see Anaconda 
Water-bags see Croton-water bug 
Waterbary, time-pieces in, 6-1540 
Watsr-oarxler, a constellation, 10-2643 
Water-oarrlera, of Hgypt, 33-6183 
Water-elock, for telling time, 8-1542 
Water-eresB, salad plant, 16-3889; 19-4953, 4956 
Water-orowfoot, 10-4948-47 
Water-elder: see Guelder-rose 
Watar-falrlee, Queen of the, character in 
"Water Babies," 18-3865 
WaterfoUa, picture. 8-431 
Waterford, canal-locks at, 18-4769-70 
Watar-gae, in fme-making, 8-416-18 
Watar-baaa, birds, 8-1970, 1972 
WaterlMT oan, for garden, 1-249 
Wator-Uly, Indian story of, 8-1111 
various kinds of, 18-4946, 4948 
WataMuai see I,lne, Plimsoirs 
Waterloo, battle of, 8-860; 8-798; 8-1118-18, 
lll|^^|-2889; 10-2694; 14-3648; 17-4366-68; 

Napoleon after, 18-3600 
Watenaan, li. B., and fountain pene. 88*6876 
Wat^nlll, for grinding heat, 8*1187 
Watar-moloi see Duck-MII 
Wator-aymabi see Undine 
Water of life, search for, 17*4409 
Wator-pboosaati eee Jacanas 
Wator-^paa, 8*2120, 8126 
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Wftt«r>plAatelli, siquatic plant, 18«4050, 4952 
WatMSj^cti see T.iylor, John 
Water-power, in liulffana, 13-3212 
jn Oermany. 11-276!) 
in New fhiKland, 10-2688 
In Switzerland, 13-2992 
uae of, 10-2682 

Waterproof, what it means, 3-693 
Watera, world In the, 3-2405 
Water-ecoraion, habits of, 13-3361 
“ Water-Seller,'' a picture by Velasquez, 3-764 
Water-ehrew, an aiiim,il, 3-685 
Waterelde, plants of the, lS-3890 
Water-aaaka, a reptile, 6-1384 
Water-eoUUer, aquatic plant, 13-4948 
Water-eplder, habits of, 13-3359, 3363 
Water-epont, cause of, 10-2471, 33-5990 
Water-aprltei sec Knhluborn 
Water-anpply: see Irrigation 
Water-ttvme, aquatic plant, 7-1739; 18-4948 
Water-tower, fur Arcs. 33-6757, 6768 
Watertown, people settled AVethersfield, 3-532 
Water-vapor, and clouds, 13-1878 

and beat, 14-3680, 16-1311; 17-4601-03 
and night mists, 14-3572 
before rain, 14-3778 
called steam, 14-3776 
condeiis,itlon of, 17-4371; 31-5408 
in air, 17-4486 
In breath, 3-?248 
in flame, 8-2248 
produced by burnine, 18-4693 
what It Is, 6-1583, 1588. 16-4083-84, 4086 , 
Wator-violet, a plant, 18-495'i 
Wator-wboel. for Irrigation, 31-5116 
Watklaa, SaUy, character In “ John ITnllfiix," 
16-3969 

WatUnr Street, Homan road, 3-470 
WetUaf'e Xeland, in Bahamas, 23-6011 
Wataoa, Sir WUUain, Kngllsh scientist, 8-2161, 
2164, 17-4442 

Watt, Janee, and steam-engine, 3-600-01, 603, 
665; 10-2491-92; 17-4389 
Watteau (Jean A.), French artist, 17-4591, 

4598 

wattlee, of birds. 6-1508, 7-1897-98 
Watte, O. P., Knglish painter, his picture of 
Sir (laUhad, 4-887 

Watte, Sir leaae, hymns of, 8-2014, 2017 
l>oemH. see Hoctiy Indes. 

Waupll, SdwlB, poems: see i’oetiy Index 
"Wave of the Sea and of Ijove,” by tliillp.irzer. 
13-3398 

" WaTerley," stoiy of the novel, 6-1495, 1497; 
9-2323 

Wavarley, Bdward, character In “ Waverley,” 
6-1494, 1198 

WaTorley, Sir Everard, character In " Waver- 
ley,'*^ 6-1498 

Wayerliqr, WetreeB Xecbel, character in 
••Waverley.” 6-1498 

WaverUy, Bichard. In “Waverley,” 6-1498 
Waverley-Bononr, In "Waverley." 6-1498 
Wavarley Vovele, by Scott, 6-1495; 7-1663; 

9-2321 

Wava^ behavior of, 13-5062 
caused by moon, 13-3145 
curling and breaking of, 15-1024 
of snow, 10-2534 
the seventh wave, 3-2250 
tidal, 3-2295 

see also Air. IJght, Sound, Water, etc. 

Wawa, a savage. 33-6017; 34-6287, 6340 
Wawona Tree, 4-910 
Wu, for grafting. 33-5896 
from crude-oil, 16-4169 
gives smooth finish, 13-3147 
manufactured by bees, 11-2852 
of bees, 11-2730 
of ev, 16-3915 
vegetable, 80-5219 
Wax-iaotbt see'^ee-tnoth 
Wexveetaa,'Oeneral, and his family, 8-400 
Weswlng, a bird, 7-1757 

Waxwone, 3Cn. farlay'Sr In "Old Curiosity 
Shop," 11-2774 

" 'Way Sows VpoB do Swaaee Bibber,” by 

^ster, 13-3051 

Wayfarlas-tree, flowers of. 18-4016 
Wayne, Satbony, portrait, 4-1001 
Woapoae, of Indians, 10-2678 
prehistoric, 3-1316; 83-8019 
stons, 11-2919 

WsapoB-alwwi see Waplnschaw 
" WsMte' o' ths areeB,» song, 14-3771 


Wsasel, an animal, 1-157, ICO; 3-808; 31-5574 
Wsatber, fortelllng the, 8-2034; 10-2536 
how to study, 18-2993 
name for the science of, 10-2538 
seaweed and, 80-6174 
sec also Barometer 
Wsatber Bureau, work of, 8-1437 
Waather-fflass, chemical, 17-4388 
see also Barometer 

Weatherly, Prederlo B., poems: see Poctiy 
Index 

Weattaer-vaue, action of a, 33-5089 
making a, 18-2993; 31-6642 
Weaver, and cloth, puzzle, 3-2271, 2356 
foreign in Hkigland, 4-1042-43 
In “ Canterbury ’Tales," 15-3939 
Weaver-birds, nests of, 7-1763, 1758, 1760, 
83-6748-49 

“ Weavers,” by Parker, 16-4327 
WsavUijg, In Venice, 5-1168 
Webb, Captal]i, swam Channel, 16-4:11 1 
Weber (Buou Karl X. P. B. vos), (leruuin 
composer, 13-3294 
Webe, of animals, 14-3568 
of fingers and toes, 10-2673 
see also Spider-webs 

Webater, Dulal, American statesman, 3-665, 
10-2438, 2440-42; 30-5399 
statue of, 18-4668 

Wsbstsr-Asbburtoa Treaty, about C.inadiin 
boundary, 13-3491 
Weddell, English navigator, 81-5184 
Wedding, a Scotch, 81-5625 
Weddlng-feaet, the princess’s, 13-5120 
Wedding-rings, why do women -ntMr, 6-1416 
Wedge, .and the aj>e. 23-6133 
Wedgwood, and Flaxman’s rcllof.s, 16-1171 
Wedneeday, name uf, 1-94; 8-4G6 
Weeds, In cabbage-family. 16-113 4 
polsonou» to animals, 31-5663 
roadside, 16-4205 
seeds of, 9-2345 
travels of, 15-3889 
use for, 3-617 
Week, a paper. 16-4327 
Week, what It Is, 1-91 
Weevile, various, 13-3203-01 
see also Boll-wecvil 
Weft, of thread, 19-4891 

Wegg, Silas, character jii “Our jriitual Krieinl 
10-2462 

Wegntann, P., roUer-mllls ol, 11-271 7 
Welgbbig-niaolilae, for flour, 6-113!) 

Weight, explanation of. 3-566-67, 15-.i8Jj 
measurement of, 14-3672-73 
of falling bodies. 7-1679 
of hot or cold matter, 14-3790 
of magnetized mutter. 14-3T7’J 
of things, 18-3226; 14-3591 
unit of, 14-3673 
use of, 3-607 

Wel^ts, of a clock. 6-1537 
systems of, 14-3673 
Wnmar, Onka of, and Goethe, 80-5313 
Wslnar, and German writers, 13-339.'. .33')7 
Wslr, J. Aldsn, Ameik,ui art’st, 16-lJ'il, 42 
Wska-relli see Wood-l»). 

WsUand Canal, In Canada, 1-228; 6-‘ ii\ 

9-2278 

WeBsr, Sam, character in "I’hkwjik 1 iipcrs," 
9-2320; 10-2456-57 

Weller, Tony, character In " I’ickwick Papers," 
9-2320; 10-2457 

Wellerlem, what It Is, 10-2459 
Welles, Oldeon, Secretary of the Navy, 8-20(0 
Wellssley, Sir Arthuri see Wellington, Duke of 
WsUesl^, XarqnlB of, governor-gcrier.il of 
India, 17-4366 

WsUeslsy College, for women, 17-1570 
Wellington (drtbnr Welleeley), Bnke of, and 
Elfzabctn Patterson. 19-4946 
and the water-seller, 3-662, 764, 6-1112, 1115 
at Waterloo, 9-2289; 10-2594 
In Portugal, 9-2288 
In Spain, 3-2289, 13-3341, 3346 
life of, B-1330; 17-4359, 4366-68 
puzzle-picture, 4-930 
tomb or. 19-6047 

Wellington City, of New Zealand, 6-11')0, 149J 
Wellington Xeworial, hy Stevens, 16-1171 
Wellington Province, of New Zealand, 6-1 ix" 
WeUmim Walter, exploring part of, 8-2036 
Walla, & T., painted picture of the tclltn<; »i 
Victoria that she was queen, 8-1117 
Wells, Xoraee, and nitrous oxide, 18-4632 
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WallBi for water, 8«2126 
In Australia, e>1372 
making, 8«2116 
of spools, 17-4886 
salt made from, 1-241 
Welle OoUeff#, and Krances Folsom, S-403 

Wale1iaoli-l4rni >-416 

Welsh, and Briton, 8-2424 
in Canada, 14-3732 
national song of, 14-3772 
Weaoe^B, the good king, 4-922, 924 
Wendy, costume for, ,>>-6846 
Wener Kake, In Sweden, 14-3660 
Wengern Alp, In Swltserland, 33-5846 
Wentworth, explored Australia, a-36o 
Wentworth, Bnrl of, tyranny of, Sl-SSSH 
Wentworth, Ikady, PoHralt by Copley, 16-4216 
Wentwoi^, Thomas, English parliamentarian, 

7-1862, 1864 _ , ^ 

see also Strafford, Elarl of 
Wensel, 11-2902 

see also Wenceslas, Good King 
We'rs Here, a boat, SO-..372-73 
Weser Blver, in Europe, 

WoBley, Charles, hymns of, 8-2014, -017 
poeniH: Poetry Index 

religious reformer, on,-, 

Wesley, John, hymns of, 8-2014, 2017 
religious reformer, B-1120 
Weseex, kingdom of, 3-46o-o6; 15-2925, 16-1077 
wisest maid In, 9-2816 ie 

West, Benjamin. American painlt-r, 16-4216-16 
Weet, Oharlee, and cable. 10-2491 
West, still > 

Weet ^^endo Bnlldlng, at \yeat Point, 
Westchester Hllle, a picture by Majlin, 16-4248 
Western Australia, caves in, 6-13 n 
history of, 6-1374 « i« 9 o 

WsBtem Ohat «9 mounlHins. 6-1632 
wSS «onda: see K’lurKla. Wstoiy 
West Indies, animals of, 4-876 
birds of. 9-2328, -243 
Hritlhh islands, 8-2052 

4-900: 9-2426 

SiV"'o?:i'7: »^72: 4-1011; 5-1118; 

12-3906, 17-4361 
inhabitants of. ^1930 
insects of. 

Islands ol, 

land crabs of, 10-2611-12 
naming of. 17-^64 
pi awns of, 10-2615 
siiiinges and, 16-1-67 
sugar In. 3 -<9-. 707 
Tolies in, 8-1290 «.iai|2 

United Stiites trade with, 6-1392 
woods of. 19-.-.034, 5039 
M.e also f'uba. Virgin Islands, etc. 
Weetlnghonse, Oeorge, alr-biain- of. 11-2716 
Weat nrssy, part of New Jersey, 3-529 
Weatland, province of New Zeabind, 6-1190 
Wutlmk, John, character in "Al.irtin t'huzzle- 
wii *' 10—367o - 

WesUock, Btttta, character In “Mmliii PhUKzlc- 

WMitmlnstsTi Abbot otf and Cavloii, 15-*tlJ38 
W^stniBOtsTe Ayobbl6hop or* cluinictiT In 
••Tabic llound,’* ^5^2 
Westmtnvter, Caaon ofi 6--.^8 

ofi Boe Buckland, 

WM^t^itsiOTp Canadian city, 2a-r»783 
WMtmlnstaT Abbaye anil Oaxtona printing- 

1258. 1261 

io’4ot wm: Wh V^’409b 

Queen*ElIzabeth (wife of Edward IV) and, 

8-1992 

4q|ai 4 of 18—4681 

see also Henry VII, chapel of. Poet’s Corner, 
Westminster Hall 
’WABtxnlnatav STidyOy 3-667 
Wee^toster OaseSi, ‘‘John Biill” In. 9-2353 
Westmlneter Ball, In London, 3-397; 4-1034, 1039 
Weetmorland, history of, 3-692 
Westphalia, Jerome Bonaparte, as king of, 
1^4942, 4944 

peace of, 13-2669; U-2988 -a 

West Point, B. T., academy at, 18-4738-39 
Ainold and, 18-3920 


Weet Virginia, admitted, 8-2046, 2067; 18-849I 
coal in, 10-2680 
flower of. 88-6816 
history of, S3-6957 
iron Industry in, 33-6688 
land surveyed in, 4-896 
petroleum In. 10-2680: 16-4166 
" Westward Bol " a painting, 7-1866 
“Westward Bol" by Kingsley, 8-2828; 
14-3712-13 

West-wind, sultit of the, 13-3210 
Weetwood, Tnomas, poems; see Poetry Index 
Wetberefleld, Conn., settled, 8-632 
Wettsrhoru, mountain In Alps, 33-6843, 6846 
“ We Won’t Oo Borne Until BomJ^," and 
•• .iruihruugh," 14-3772 
Wexford, Xre., and Cromwell, 7-1859 
Weyler, G-eneral, and Cuba, 8-2164 
Whale, u constellation, 10-2643 
Whole, a sea-animal, 1-162; 3-377; 8-872; 4-1087 

9-J3 19-.50 

liatlle with a squid, 10-2484 
bravely of, 81-6610 
hunting. 16-4060 
limbs of, 10-2164 
neck of, 10-2 t67 

puturt Ilf Iniugtnary, 1-215, 220 
skin for Uather, 11-2834 
sprrm-oll obtained from, 3-689 
see iil.sii Beluga 
Whale-bone, wh.it It is, 4-1068 
Whale-head, a bird, 8-1916 
Whales, Bay of, in uiitaretle, 81-5464 
Wharton, Bdlth, Ainerloan writer 8-2103 
Wheat, and canals, 18-4766, 4768 
anil chinih-biig, 18-3205 
anil price of bread, 30-5178 
u.s food, 11-2917 
railed corn, 83-6990 
elcxalor finr. 31-5614 
for bn ad, 6-1131-36 
found with mummies, 7-1793 
harvesting, 16-4149 
bead Ilf. 11-2947 
linpiit tant cereal, 8-2085 
in Argentina, 30-5363 

in Aiistialla, 6-1369, 1372, 1374 ^ * 

in Canada, 1-230. 8-2278, 13-3364; 31-5608 
In Kimice, 9-2120 
in India. 6-1633-31 
in Oregon, 6-1103 
in Sweden, 14-3660 
mills for, 5-1138 
production ot, 8-3386 
reaping, 16-11.50-.S1 
time nf giouing, 11-2714 
\arii“ties of. 4-91.1 
M-e also Ciiiicli-giass 
Wlieatear, a bird, 8-2107, 2110 
Wheatstone, Br. Charles, English physicist, 
17-1111, l(l.i, 4116 
Wheel, and oil, 18-4696 
I iiusti uetioii of, 4-920 
fol ealelimg Hah, 16-3963 
going round of, 3-693 
III a boat, 18-1616 
(it ,a clock, 6-1537, 1639 
of engine, 1-301, 3-694 
of .“^t t’allicrine, 4-1026-27 
piittci’s. 17-4511, 4543-46 
seeing spokes of spinning, 18-6026 
Sliced of, 3-694, 813 
stojiplng of, 3-693 
turning of, 83-6081 
see also Kerrls-wheel 
Wheelbarrow, for gardening, 1-249 
Wheelbarrow-race, a human, 16-4292 
'Vneldrake, Church of St. Helena at. 30-6384 
Whelk, aea-anemone and hermit-crab, 

9-facc 2404, 2410 

sliell-Iish, 8-1420, 1424, 1426-27; 10-2611, 
2617-18 

“ When the Bye Comes Bams,” song, 14-3770 
Whey, albumins of, 17-4585 
Ilf milk, 11-2828 
Whlgei see Party, Whig 
Whlmbrole, birds, 8-1978-79 
Whlnchat, a bird. 8-2107 

egg of, 7-fRce 1760 , _ 

Whlppsr, Father: see Fouettard, Le Pdre 
Whlpplng-Btltah, In sewing, 3-622 
WhlpM^r-wUl. a bird, 7-1764; 8-2343; 
13-3166 

egg of. 7-face 1756 
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Whirlpool, in a tumbler, aa>6741 
whul inukea a, 18-4811 
Whirlwind, box that malccM a, B-1304 
oaiiKO of, 83-r>990-91 
Whlakop, and warmth, 31-5638 
coiituIiiK ethyl-alcohol, 7-1890 
direct tax on, 6-1391 
Whisky-Jock, a bird, 13-3456 
Whisper, heard in ('apitol dome, 16-4021 
Whistle, HOimd of, 11-2739. 19-4872 
that a boy can make, 16-3902 
Whistler, James Wcir., American painter, 
16-1248, 42.''>3 

White, John, arti.st, 24-6272 
White, Stanford, ucdi'stal of Farrauut statue, 
18-1671 

White, Stewart Edward, American author, 
6-1621 

White, and heat, 17-1372 
in IhiK, 20-.’,397, .’>191 
White-halt, Hsh, 10-2601-06 
Whlte-heam, of Ijuroiie, 14-:!'i30; 16-4134 
White Captive, a htalne. 18-1667-68 
" White Cat,” anthors-hli, of, 6-1178 
White City: s, e (’lil<‘'icii, World’s Fair 
White Crown, /.arm of, in “ AlibO Constantin," 
18-17.’.l 

Whlteflsh, ol l„ikcK, 10-2701, 2704, 

15-3813, 39’>6 

White Fish Bay, 11; I.thonse :tl, 23-6120 
“White Olrl," piidnrc hy \Vhi.slli>r, 16-1218 
Whitehall, Mid r>riiis|< navj, ll-fiontis 
Whitehall, l.omhii .sircel, 5-1261, 14-3.573 
Whitehall, I’al Lcc ol. ’.ilslor>, 4-103'J. 7-13 ><i 
White Bart Inn, m “ rn-kwlck I’apers " 10-2, >7 
'Whitehaven, Enff., atlaokcil by Jonc.s, 12-3001 
Whltehill, baltlc of (ii-.ir Prague). 11-.’‘I01 
White Horse, in C.tnaila. 8-1916 18-l6‘n-22 

White Bonse, bnnu-d, 2-3')9, 102, 8-1399 
home of pivMdeiit, 7-1690 
.leltei.son hi, 3-783 
ladles of the. 2-3'.l!l 

White Bonee, I’f the Confederacy, 23— 
“White-Man's Foot,” the p1.iiit.iln. 15-3890 
White Man’s Orave, coast of West .\fric.i, 
22-">72’l 

White Mountains, in Xow It.iinpshiro, 3-520 
White Bile, rivei in Vfilc.i, 16-1306 
see nho .Nile Itner 
White Flams, b.iitie ,,t, 4-1 1102 
White Babbit, ih.ii.iclir 111 " Mb"' iu Wot)d"r- 
i.iiid" e-MS’. ii-2;r..: is-’.n.: Oi 
Whites, of rrnuc.iy. 18-1610 
White Sea, ol liii.'-siii, 14-3720, 3723, 21-)1.>6 
White Ship, niiiKed, 3-.’>'.>2, 10-2507 
Wltlte strand Bay, table l.intlin;;, 10-2196 
White Swan, .111 inn, 5-1150 
White-tail; see l>eei 
Whltethroat, a bird. 8-2107. 2110 
White Tower: st e Tower of laiiidoii 
White-weed: .see I'.iisj, ov eje 
Whltewood: see Tnlip-lrte 
“Whitey," horse of ilciicr.il Taylor. 7-1845 
Whltlny, William, hvinns ol, 8 - 20 is 
poi'iiis: .see I’ot liv I:idex 
Whltlny, a li«h. l0-’2602-ii.l. 16-38 17 
Wblteley, monasleij above. 2-166, 168 
Whitman, Walt, American writer, 6-1609 
imo-'.’n 


piii'nis' see I’octrv liidcv. 
portrall <il, 16-12.50 

Whitney, Ell, ,irid the colloii-Kbi, 7-183i; 

11-2711. 19-188 . 

Whittier, John Oreenleaf, .\niei ic.in writer, 
6-1609. 1616. 8-2007. 12-3102 
poems: see Poetry Inilex 
whlttlnirton, 91ek, and his cat, 2-396 
Whortleberries, fruit, 17-1.558, 18-17b0, 4763 
Whyoocomagb, vlllaite of, 21-5647 
Whydah, a bird, 7-1700-01 
Wichita, a Kansas city, 22-5713 
Wick, nicasilna n vniane. 2-163 
Wicked, triumph of, 22-,5H72 

Wlckfleld, Ajnes, charac.lcr In "IJ.ivid Copper- 
llcld,” 11-2866 , 

Wlckfleld, Mr., character Jn “navld Copper- 

field.’’ 11-2866 _ 

Wlekbiw, Captain H, A„ and rubber. 22-S79,'» 
Wlcka, for oil-lamps, 3-669 
“ Wide, Wide World," by Warner, 8-2099 
“Widow Capet:" sec Mane Antoinette, queen 
ol friam-e 


Widows, in India, 6-1636 
see also Troitons 
Wien, M8X| and wireless, 17-4448 


Wife of Bath, story told by, 2-498 
With and John Kndlcott, 2-526 
of Brltbsh judere.s, 2-410 

, Kate Donylas, American writer, 8-2102 
, Sam B., lawyer, 8-2102 
Isle of, history, 2-465-66; 7-1859: 

13-3254 

Wljlaf, and Beowulf, 13-3503 
Wl^am, Indian dwelling;, 1-10; 10-2576 
of the dead, 6-1106 

Wllberforce, and slave trade, 17-4577 
Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, poems: see Poetry Index 
“ Wild Animals X have Known," by tieton, 

6-1621. 23-6135 

WUd Cat Band, of boys, 23-6136 
Wild Celery, a duck food, 6-1561 
Wilderness, battle of llic, 8-2053 
WlldamesB, Hebrews In, 24-6330 
“ Wild Oeese of Ireland,” Irish soldiers, 21-5557 
Wild Oats, Indian tribe, 23-6112 
“Wild Swans," Hutborshlp of, 6-1178 
WUfar, Bella, chur.ictci in ’’Cur Mutual 
Fiicnd," 10-’M()2 

Wllfers, ch.iiMclci's 111 " (lur Mutual Friend,” 
10-2162 

Wilfred, character In " Iv.iitlioe.” 7-1666 
ch.ii.'ictci In " ftob Boj',” 6-162.1 
Willielm 1, cniperur of llcrmiiiiy, and corn- 
llow'crs. 7-1711.5 

Wllhelmlna, Dutch doll, IS-faco 3131. 3438 
Wllhalmlna, Prussian princes.-'. 17-l.5P)-50, 15.52 
Wllhelmlna, i|iiceii ol the Nelhcrlaiids. 14-3518 
WUbelmshaven, (ierm.in port, 11-2764 
Wilkes, Charles, .\nuiican naval ollicer, 8-2156, 
21-5 161 

Wilkes Band, in Antarctic, 21-5161 
Wilkins, Dick, char.ictcr In ” t'hi-lstina.s Parol,” 
9-2200 

Wilkins, Uaxy E.: sec Frcoinan. Maij W 
Wilkins, William, Fiiglish archilci t, 5-1262 
Will, .anil 11 f heir, 20-.51SI 

depended <-• apostrophe. 22-3713 
last. III <’ 11 . les IjOIiusIiui y, 20-5379 
Will, Cirilre >11 the. 14-3692 
Willamette Biver, 111 Oreuoii, 9-138:1 
Willard, Emma C-, .iiid education for giil.s, 

12-.U 18, 3120 
.soii.;-vM ill 1. 14-376.8 

Willard. Franoes Elisabeth, stalin- uJ, 7-1686 
Willard, Er. James, married Ihnn,.! (’ Willaid, 
12 -'! 120 

Wlllet, Joe, ihnr.iilii 111 “|:.iiiiihv Hiidue,” 
11-1.78 

Wlllet, John, ilmrieier in "li.iiii.ahv Jlinlc.e,” 
11-277'P 

William, ptiil'b'iu l■■lllcerllIIlv. 4-v .0 
WllUain, *'iili Dr llcriis I, dioniii'il, S-'.'IO 
WllUam, Buke of Bormandy; .m < IVilIi.mi tlic 
Poiiiiucioi, ol Fii'^l.iiid 
William, Prince, of Fml.ind. 10-J5iit 
William I, the Conqueror, kim- ni Fii'ii.iini, 
and the eliiiii'h in Miivtl.ii.d, 18-1791 
bride of. 14-3312 

foui-ht Malcolm ('.iimiore, 19-:'13i 
puzslc-pii ture, 4-930 

reign of, 1-127; 2-465. i7|-73. 3- '.1-91 39',, 
5-1233, 8-2070 

William III, klnK of Mngi iiul, and Ad i.'on ami 
.Stiele, 18-4726 
and Boy lie, 14-3766 
.ind 'Pxar Peter, 14-372 I - . 
and llulliilid, 10-2339 
.mil .l.aiiies II, 21-53.56 
eh.iiacti'r In “ Henry Ksmoiid,” 13-3310 
reign of. 4-891, 1013. 21-3528 
William IT, king of England, and Trafalgar 
Sipiare, 5-1262 
reign ot. 3-663, 6-1116-1" 

William I. emperor of lici'iiany. and Cologne 
CatheJral, 11-2766 
bust of, 11-2769 

prnclaltiied at VcrsaJlIcs, 10-2597-2600 
reign. 11-2772 
st.alne of, 11-2762 

William IZ, emperor of ticrmiiny, and 
Hhsmarek, 11-2771 

attention to army and navy, 11-2764 
reign, 10-2600, 11-2772 

William and BSary, king and queen of Engiuiifl, 
reign of, 4-104.7, 14-3547 
WllUam and Mary CoUeja, history of, 17-4568 
in Virginia. 3-782 

William Eongsword, and Jlieliard, 20-3393 
William X, of Oranga, the Silent, reign as king 
of the Netherlands, 14-3548 
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Wight. 
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.. wnitMBi »oB/' liy BchiUei, ao>,5$13 
Wll^'-tt^VUqh otwract^er la “ Blue BlrdL” 

jjtaf^^IdnaillBli navlerator, 
4-n». ai-s457 , 
voyages of, 9X>6453 ^ 

WUloTigblnri lilmitnand povder-tuaBatlne. IH>4T38 
WiUoW'km. eeeda of, 1^3*95 
WUlow-patteca, story of. a>369 
Willows, elastic, ■M21 
flowers of, lt-3377 
for baski-ts, picture, 1-98 
for whistles, 18-3902 
various, U-3369 

WlUow-wrOB, egg of 7-faoe 1790 


WlU-powsr, and 

wms (wmiim 


and health, 80-^>173 


wuw iwuiMw f,), explored Australl^_S-36S 
m^gtouTii^ 0., durfiig Civil Wai. *-2063 
during Revolution, OrlOOl 

pn£m<M«y^ 2 <o^^^riiarat.ter In "Count of llonte 

"WOkS^ smuggler In " Heart of Midlothian,” 
7wl773 

WUson, A. Bq and sewing-machine, 11-2717 
Wilson, Wss. A. H.i see Cvans, Augusta 
Wilson, Billy, in story, 80-6179 
Wilson, Bootov, on Seott expedition, 81-6465 
WUSO& Barry, in stort, ao-6l79 
Wilsottf Mtsy nuiriied AuNstft K%anh, 8-20“o 
WUson, Mr,, pastor of Boston, 83-6114 
WUson, Woowfow, administration of, 13-9488, 
3405 

and Ihrlneeton, 3y"4404 
os juesldent, 8-84, 8-8930, 8882 
at KPlnceton, W-JeW 
Wlnasdsr, Boy of. 7-1,98 8 
Wind, am desert-sand. U-4tl8 

and the**e^nta^ds, 81-6474 

beb^aworjSni flatting 4-1081-88 
blowing <* 17-4888 *5959 

carries “•S!K’w“'l*?ae«*^ 
changes of the, 7-1890 
dlrewon ijf, 18-3998_ 


Oirevnw m, 

hot or coW 

Is current alr,,|f*w8l 
riders fid uia, ^178 

_lan«wsAA«* 


i.tudled''5y wia^'bursau, 8-1437 

WlndSES, glris, *4890 
Wlnd-iowid^ swt Wgod-sn^no 
windJuutt, cMnipent oB Burice, 1^4100 


Urlwind 


Wla<UnUts,,bat 
for ^totting. 

of I*.— 

Of p*8«v _. 
windows. Ami 
curtains for. 


'^,'tV'*pon /Qnlyote,” 4-987 
1 ?«‘ 




in l^ande. 
in Oeraian: 

In Italy, li, 
lade (* Iron Jn, 

wffliia&^' 

SJafjfiTlSI&l 

Wings, eagtwik 
of ants, 11-29,., ... 
of Ineeate, *8469 
of seeds, 18-8818 
use of birds, 8-1608, 1618 

Winking, use of, 18-4264 
Winkle, character In ’* Plokwlek ^ 

Winks, a game, *2691 
Wlnneaagoe. Indian tribe, 8419 
Wlaaspegosn Bake, in CsaaoL l 
WtnatoMr, and the fnr-triw^l-^ . 

81-6608-09, 38-6948, «848 ^ 

government buildings V-lOH ^ 
views of. 18-4130 * ^ c4t, 

see Mso Canada, rau^ys md odnUllitdi 
Garry “ 

Wnntpag Baks, In Canada. |-9t8t 

Winter, and Urisel HUine/81-^}8 
behavior of flowers lb. iRMifo 
black clothea for. 17-4878 
cause of, 8-488 
coldness of, 19-8044, 8288 
map of the stars o& 18-8648 ( 
sleep of animals in. 84^71 
W^l^bwcy, a shru^, ]ff-4Mt 
Wlntat-elierty> "f^J.^wsgs o£ 
wlntexnMS, a plant. 18-^8-877*4^ 
Wlntsr-kliigt see Frederick, dsetoT of <8* 
Palatinate 

Wlntar-Valaos, In Petrograd, 18-8809 
Winter-sports, In colleges, 81-6406 
"Winter^ Tsle,'' by Shakbipeare, 8-589, 81-5588 
Wlntsr-wxen, a bird, 18-3489 
Wlnthrop, Oovetaor, family of, 83^114 
Winthrop, John, dmerloan statesman, 8-598 
10-.*4SB 

Wlnthrop, gobnu gr., and Connsotiout, *8488 
Winthropa, but lal of, 88.5399 i 

In blrd'^ nest, 88-6746 
that ronb under the aes, 18-4997 i 

see also Strings, of muslOhl InstrifsMhla* 
Wlrs-gtass, how made, 8-1289 _ 

WirSleBBi see wireless telefMphv And Radio 
Wlrslhsa-vooia, on ship, 14-8681 
Wics-walks^eat of, 18-4818 
Wlsoonsln, admitted, 7-1848, 98-8499 
flower of, 88-6818 
fruit in, 8-661 
hlstoiy of, 7-I8S4. 1838 
timbet In, 8-2387 

Wisena^ Btaw. exploration of, 8-978; |»*8119 

Wlsoonsln, Mvsrtfty of. In ICgdlsdn, 17iMi673 

—"-B of ths Bnsti see Magi 

Osotga, martyrdom ^ UM094 
Jumping frog mgUlo from, 88¥59ld 
Amoricna writor, 8-1881 
apunsel, 8-2319 
tbs ttnuer-box, 18-4123 
iegendir of witches, 18-4389 
of the foibst tree, 3-783 
stogy of tritches, 8-798 



1888-67 


t-Ung, po 

„—, a dye-plant, ^ 

Tfodin. god of ww, i-54r>-468, 14-8869 


WHM5X. 6038-94 



ckSid 


jws^MItword tar Camp-ftrm , 



t>806; S4>S242 


. ara^iaS'^ 

u 9 u<dl>et 

th« lij)>lO«ui8 


aa<_ 

_ _ 

Way 'wha'^aS. IM^STO 
aaiiBd, of RoMa. in^<68; 08*6988 
eotamanleaUMB. M*s697 
Oiib» aoRiM by dOM n *6661 

fyt Vi& OA 8*8404 

a«^ onTite. tMMO 

ia ohoeifa plotlUitir, 8 -SO 4 . O-asi? 

MM tumod Mto wolvati, 8^7 
foco mth arolvoai. 4*981 
)’t doc, M47M 

lOltM and Xtomuo nanad by, ■0*6878 
—‘ ‘dictate, flM 6 S 68 ^ 

«r1a tiM nicht, 4,1084 
aad Uia wolvaa, 0*786 

Uu) VDlf, filttle Rad 
. Taamanlan wolf 
poema: sea Poetry Index 

__(JWaosl, at Loufsbourc. 4.8S 

at l^ltai^ecv 0>669! 4«898j 0*1114, 14-af68 
- - bablta of, 1^8881, 8888 

Improved microBaoj^ 0*2332 
vT O e i d, aad wolf-'St<Mdea,.,^'B862 
.QaatOMaU dbnnlBaed by Henry Vlir, 

^Bbiclisb statesman, ^868; 

ege^^of beaoerf 4*878; 0-1918; 

aCs^mstoiy of, 44464; 30-8121; 




bn animal, 4*877-78 
bad pam, 10^498 
forrSr-tBio 
lefr wives, 9*684 
to wear veils, 0^526 
'^^totment by teatons, 30-2648 

vu*w «v** 2490 

woMaa and Pe-ie, 00-6888 
woiMtiL and the enmty oar^ 30-8879 
wmai^B rlOO lb the s^ ^4089 
wb](panjy^.,aa*i^^ially, 30*4678 

^ :^8«19 


‘WfltoMt, 


5,’’an' 


bC. 40*6188 
mthorshlp of, 
dee Tables of 


. 0-1481 

___of Contents 

loabtaoso of IHls,’’ by laicerlof. 

r«f the wovid, 4*910; OtoBfOf 

, husband of Btlen Price, 30-38I4 
I and mongh, 33*2714 

and school repubUc, 


of, 34-4817 


aw 

0^8 



sSsm^ 


H 

Woodr 
rot 
Mses 
warm 

warps in - 3 -,. 
trood^MemocM^ 4 
Wbouiaa a jS&mi 
Wbbdbonsae, In ” 



Woodsnft 
Wood-daA a ' 




iki-fioo 


Su^Kfe lOfrlb 
wSfrSiCa bird, O-lBOr 

ry 

«4^<lt8 


rood-Jotatoi see Joints, lb carpentry 
Woodls^i see Markland 
wooMsads, point 6n Ot, ijawteoee, 1 
Voodl^ egg of, y-faoo 
Woad»leose, a cruetaeean, 30-8860-67 
VcoOmaa, sad bundle or wood, 4-2e6a , 

and hiercuiy, 33-3983 

Woodpeek«»,1n^s, T-tncb 1768, 1762; 04-6749 
Roman story of, 34>4C38 
varieties of the. O^lMOl %28«8, X0*ai64 
Wood-pswso, a bird. 1^467 
Vood-plgsoai see dtQcfe-dpvs 
Wood-pulp, turotshed by &uada, 34*8784 
use or^942, 30-2888 
TrooOsnlf, sleeping-car of, 33*8718 
WoodSWR, a plant, 30-4016, U-48S5, 4660 
Wood-suimp, iujuies tlmoM-. 34*2618 
Wood^On^l,^^|>lanC M-BOM-OO: 36*1136, 

77004*000X00, leaf arrangement, 30-4012 
•'Woodsteto^ ^ry of, 0-1487 
Wood-tlin^ ri Wrd. 38-3469. 8483 
Vood, Waadeitac, in “ Faerto Queene,” 3*697 
Troodweader, in story, 7-1903 
Wood-wltclii see Stinlchorn 
Tyoodwostai, Munasl, song of, 30*3060 
Wool and electricity. 0-3168, 2166 
and the Netherlands 34*8642 
ball of, 6-1247 
dlvippearance of, 80-6725 
for ciuchet-woik, 6-1364 
from Russia, 16-3802 
from Tasmania, 0-1374 
in Australia, 0-1368-74 
In England, 0-521. 3-778 
in Prance, 0-2420 
in Germany, 13-2786 
In Italy, 10-8088 
tn Morocco, 10-4301 
in Now Z««!and, 6*1490 
in United States, 30*2681, 2684 
^at of, 34-8619, 


of American colonies, 4*994 


i-W(M^ 


see also Asbestos, Bbeep. Veget^nte-v 
Wool-paoln cumulus clouds, l^Sbla , 

Wexosstoy, 'battle of, 4*1029, S-1892*. 


«: (Khm 


, ,, ___ nusing. 30*1 

how 7 d leatn nttle, 0-727 
in EkigllM, 1»22S1 ^ * 

learning to write little, M4948 
making new from old. 0*98f9 
meaning of, S*l948 ^ 

new, for new thlngsl 0*18Sf 
number nMWtty useid 0 .W61 
number ^f^isiri-Wt 
of four letters, 4*988 
of two syllables, ►IWI, 
problem coarerniaci 0-dJMW. 

Wordsworth, WDllsstti bad dbgs, 04-8884 
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WordBWortli, WllUau, and Rydnl, 17-1373 
■•Inirli.sll t'Oct, 4-9..X, 18-4firi7. 23-6033 
piii'nis. M'f r*oftiy Indi'x 
Work, Reary Clay, Hi>nK dI’. 12-3033 
Work, anti lit-Kt, 17-i38!l 

III' ('iilonial iliildtcn, 4-!i63 
vului of, 21-.'ib3!) 

Work-basket, making, 23-610.'i 

what to do with Khl's, 2-489, 3-621, 730, 4-841, 
039: 5-1 JIM 

Workbox, how to inako (fill’s, 2-187 
Worker-bee, linporinncp of, 11 - 28 Ti'i 
»po also Bee 

Workers, uinunK ants, 11-2966 
Workbonse, in “((liter Tivisi,” 10-2ri63 
Workmen, nature's little, 3-6TT 
Workshops, for aeroplanes, 1-178 
Work throuirb the Homes, sIok-hi of ('.iinp-Piro 
(lull. 14-17.'ili 

World, nil diseoveied’ 9-2332 
Imininp out ot, 0-1113 
first Mij.iae round, 1-66 
histui'i of, l-,’i9 
how Ink is" 3-613 

lifiht when the sun is behind daiU i touds, 
6-1387 

,\HIky \Vav liirntnR Into, 7-1111 
.s]iiiininK oi, 17-1377 
see also Kartli, Worlds 
“World I tlve In,” hy Kellei. 8-:'lii3 
Worldly Wiseman, ohaiailer in " I'lU-i iin's 
I’roai ess." 5-1 126 
Worlds, eh.itifie in othei, 23-ri!i'll 
I'Cillisioiis of, 20-3398 
HI the .skies, 8-19.I9 
m.ikini; ol oilier, 11-2X11 
iiiiiulier ot, 16-11111 
jil 111 essioii ol lhi‘, 1-3 
loiiiidiiess 111 , 6-116" 

Sim's I'.lliiilx of, 9 2;iii8-19 
World’s Fairs: see I'hli.Mto, I’ail-. I'liil.nleliihl.i. 


ete 

Worms itoiMi), lem ml oi, 16-I .I'l 
Worms, haekhoneless animals, 3-ili I 14-166 > 
hieathe imdei kroiiriil. 4-'M I 
liibeinalion ol, 24-6371 
111 sp„n;;e. 9-2 111 
HI (lie luiiipm;' 111 an, 10-2 177 
lile III eul, 10-2i7ll 

see .ilso I'.itei pill.ii, Il.ii IliiMii lo lij'ia- noiiii 
Wormwood, .i phiiil, 1C-II.16 
Worry, eaiise ol. 21-ol 17 

ellis-t 1111 dH-e.,(|iili, 12-!18l( 

Wotton, Sir Henry, iioems s, e I'.hIij In,lev 
Wounds, li'iaiiuent ol. IB-Mijin 21-.772.1 24-61li'I 

.-.ee .ilsii |, list Aid (o the Iniiiiid 
Woundworts, pl.ints. 19-I9.'i3, 19.76 
'Wrasses, Hshe.s, 6-1421 
Wreaths, dropiH d liv jim.iIoi 1-1 
“ Wrsok of the Hesperus,” a jioein, 6-1611 
Wren, Sir Christopher, Kmilish iiielnteel, 5-12.i.t, 
1266, 12.39; 20-3206 

Wren, Jeany, ehaiaeter In “ Uiii .Mutual 
Kiii-nd,’’^ 10-2162 
Wren, Hlnff, 9-2 I ii3 
Wren, a bird, 8-2109, 2111, 9-2330 
egg ol, 7-riiee 17.76, 1760 
nest of, 7-tuce 1760, 88-3730 
v.irlous kinils ot, 9-2,716. 13-316.1 
Wright, Edward, and Meiiatoi's piulei tinu, 
7-1767 

Wright, Eelnuel W., pins mud.- h\, 19-700 • 
Wright, Orville, ,<iii1 iieriipliiiii 1-171-T7 
flyinR-niaehiiie ol, 11-2718 
Wright. Wllhnr, and .leiopi ines, 1-171, 11-2711 
Wrist, b ones of, 10-2771, 2773. 16-I '00 
pulse in, 16-1201 
Writers, Kngllsh women, 10-2619 
famous .Vmeriean. 6-1609 
f.iinous iti-rinon, 13-3393 
great Einglish, 18-1723 
of other lands, 20-3307 
of Shakespeare’s time, 21-o4S3 
of songs, 18-30 19 
see iikso Aiithoi's, 

Writing, by ghosts, 82-7923 
centre of, 16-3821 

eiim-lforni, 13-3480, 3481. 18-4961, 30-31 18 

denititlu, 13-3482 

early, 3-688; 16-3909 

live now letters, 4^987 

how men learned to wrlle, 13-3479, 3482 

how Tom and Nora learned, 1-261 

invention of, 16-4024 


Writing, li Per'ia-ltli loops above the lines, 8<t2>6 
niugie, 83-6014 

III tile Ma.vpttans, 18-1814, 4833 
■ 111 I hi nail, 19-197(1 
piessure on down strokes, 88-6721 
't'oiii .Hill Nora and (he pothooks, 8-466 
Tom .Hid .N'ora inuke more letlurs, 3-741 
with pen and Ink, 7-16.71 
with sl.Me ]ieneil, 7-16.73 
•ii‘ .ibo I’u ture-wrltlng 
Wxltliig-board, handy, ^1097 
Writing, School Esssons In; see Tables of 

I'liiiii 111'- 

Writs of Asststancs, in Amerien, 6-1438 
“Wrong, -What Is?” 80-62.72 
Wrought-lron: see Iron, miihlng 
Wu-Hang, and the iiinsuiiitoi s, 83-6028 
'Vi'iiEtemberg, Duke of, and Seldller, ! 0-.7313 
Wnitembcrg, Grand Dnke of, and Jane I’orter, 
10-JI,1'2 

Wurtemborg, part of llermiiny, 11-2769 
" Wnthering Heights,” hy llrnrile. 10-2625 
Wyandottes, kind ol hen, 18-4712 
Wyant, Alexander H., \rtierli-an artist, 13-1247, 
I’-'t'i. 1’2.71 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, writings of, 31-6184 
Wycllf, John, Kuglish nfiiiriiei, 3-773: 4-856; 

10-2.791. 11-2902. 15-3910 
Wyoming, .idiiHlted. 13-.il91 
111 AVI I Id. 88-71111 
pi|ieh,l‘-e Ilf 13-3 ri2 
shee]! Ill, 10-2678 


X 

Xenon, i,a--e,iii-- ileini-nt, 6-1319 
Xenophon, ilieik hi-.,(iiiian, 6-1320, 1326; 

19-7111 80-71.7':, .7208 

Xerophytos, ilri-planK, l9-ri0i7 
Xerxes I, ting id l’er-.ui, 30-.71.7li, 51.73, ,7203, 

.i20lj, ,_IIS 

X-rays, ili-iuverv of, 84-6366 
■ >J' lighi, 6-1 '.1<l. 80-7243 
phiitiigi .iphi il he>, 24-6370 
Xury, a ho}, 5-12Jo 


T 

Yahoos, (hiir.Hiirs in “Gulliver’s Traiel--,’* 
5-1.1.1.1 

Yaks, .IS lieasls of hiirileii, 8-29.7, 15-.'I93I) 
Y.akuts, Sihei i.iii tube, 15-3103 
Yale, Ellhn, .inil Vale i'>i1Iige, 17-l.'i68'69 
Yale, Einns, Jr., lork-iii.ikei. 24-6338 
Yale, Einus, Sr., Im k-iiiaker, 84-63.78 
Yale University, .stmj of, 17-1568-69 
Yang-sn, rhln''-e Imv, 81-:il78 
Yankee Doodle, oiigin of, 13-3052 
Yaon, Emperor, and Vu Shun, 83-6028 
Yard, unit ot length, 14-3672 
Yards, of ship, 15-39.79-60 
Yarkand, A.siiilie town of, 15*3928, 3933 
Yacuionth, .Vebon at, 17-1363 
Yarmouth, port ol ('anada, 1-223; 81-6546 
Yarn, niltnri. 19-1186 
of Iieiiip, 15-tOlU 
s-i e .ilso Thread 
Yarrow, a we.-il. 16-4208-09 
Yasnaya Polyana, estate of 'Tolstoy, 30-5314 
Yanpon, .a sin-ub, 17-1567 
Yawl, a lii>.(t. 15-39.79-60 
Yawn, i.iuse of. 3-814 
win inlei tioils, 15-3909 
wliv IS It rude to'’ 3-815 
Ycames, W. F., his pu-turo of Queen Mllzabeth 
and I ho li'reneh iinilinssador, 4-8.77 
Year, length of, 7-1676 
inonlhs ot, 9-2206 
tell.iiu till', 6-1537 
two .short years, 21-5523 
whit It is, 1-88 
“Yeast,” by Kingsley, 9-2328 
Yeast, eftrels of. 5-1131, 13-3233. 33-5991 
Yeast-plant, a nilerobe, 4-821, 909; 7-1890-91 
Teats, William Bntler, Irish poet, 83-6040 
Ysllow, rolor ennihln.itiiins of. 8-1851 
in file Hcinie, 38-7892 
of aged things. 15-3911 
primary color. 10-2696 
hiicre.l color, 84-6381 
wa\es of, 1-166. 7-1'796 
Yellowhlrdi, the summer, 13-3464 
Yellow Fever Commisolon, work of, 18-3236 
Teilow-hanuner. a bird, 8-2109, 2111, 13-3165 
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Tallawhaad: hpo T^te jaune 
T«Uowb«ad Paia, railway in, 9*2276 
Tallow-Jaaksi., j wahn, 11*2860 
TaUowatoaa, i.ills of tlic, 3-&87 
Tallowatona laake, in Yellowstone Park, 3*587 
Tellowatoae Park, and iloone, 24-6248, 6255 
Koms from, 24-8374 
in America. 2*421; 3-582, 583, 586 
Tallowatoae Blver, in Yellowstone Park, 3-587 
Tellow-tbroat, a w.iibler, 9-2346 
Tellos^wort, .a platw, 16*4136 
Tea, boy who milked deer, 23-6028 
Yeaioh, a Chinese boy, 21-5478 
Yenlael Blvar, in Siberia, 15-3804 
Yeomaa, In “ Canterbury Tales,'’ 15*3939 
Yeomen, n.aval clerks, 23*6211 
Yew, ,1 tree. 14-3536, 31-3430 
Yew-wood, called Uerman ebony, 19*5031 
Yokbnrt, sour milk. 23-6102 
Yobo Valley, In Caiiadii, 15-3904 
Yobe, of a boat, 19*1618 
Yoam, maa ObaKlotte M., ISniilish author. 
10-2621, 2627 

York, nuke of, Rave Delaware to Penn, 2*531 
New York named for, 2-52!) 
wtilto rose, liadRe of, 3-775 
see also James 11, klni; of EnRiand 
York, Can., early caiiital of Canada. 3-757-58. 
6-1398; 13-3190 

York, Bay., Cardln.al Wulsey and, 8-2066 
Ht. Helena and, 20-.’,,181 
York Factory, and fin-li .\ders, 18-4838 
York, Bona* of, in Wars of the Hoses, 3-775-T6 
Yorkebiro, churches of, 3-592 
woolen trade ol 3-T/3 
Yozktown, McClellan at, 8-2048 
surrender at, 4-1008-09 
Tontba Country, In Afrlc.i, 13*3297 
Toeemite FaUe, in ("alifornl'i, 1*184; 5-1310 
Yoaemlte Valley, -cenerY of, 5-13 "i 
Youybal, Italeig’h's Rarden at, 81-5410 
Youay, Br^ybam, Mormon leader, 7-1839 
Youny, Dr., and nfrves of the eye, 17-1525 
Yonny, BUa Flayy, superlnlendent of schools, 

• 18-3123 

Yonny, Jamas, and oil. 3-669; 16-1166 
Yonny, Dr. Ybomas, EnRllsh iihisielst, l3-3t82; 
14-3.592; 30-5166 

Toaay, WlUlam, married Ella Place ^ oinu:. 
18-312.1 

Yonay Obevalleri see Stuart, Charles Edward 

Yonny Bloa’s Cbrlntlaa Assoolatloa, money 
raised for, 13-3495 

Tonay Pretender: see Stuart, Charles Edward 
"Yonny BtiwliU','’ play, by Desslnc, 13-3394 
Yonny Tnrks, political parly, 13-3246 
Yontb, bind otT B-2060 
poetry of, 4-1055 
see also Fountain of Youth 
Yowooskl, Japanese vlIlaRe, 80-5182 
Ypres, Blsbop of, and Count d’ERniont, 80*6225 
Yneaten, animals of, 41-1075 
birds of, 9-2342 . 

part of Mexico, 17-4897-4400 
Yukon, and crime, 18-4624 
district of. 5-1281 
gold In, 80*5318 


Yukon, productions of. 83*6092 

T;errltory of, 6*1464, 1457; 8*1916*18; 14*3732 
Tnkon BlTW, in North America, 8*1916, 2148 
YU Bhun. who became an emperor, 23*6028 


E 


"8,” in names, 13*3433 
Baandam, Holland, Peter's hut at, 14-3724 
Baoateoas, Mexican town, 17*4403 
Bama, battle of, 30*6278 

Bambesl BlTsr, African stream, 18-4300. 4308 
falls in. 13-3400 

Bane, BUsabstb, and gunpowder, 11-2814 
Sansibar, African port and island, 10-2607; 
16*4308 

Sebra, and foal, 31-5665-66 
Hon hunts for. 33-5883 
stripes of, 13-3148 
Beeland, province of, 14-3516 
Bend-Avesta, sacred book, 30*5165 
Benebl, king of lialsora, 11*2753 
Benltb, highest point of sky, 13-3146 
Santa, battle of, ai-.5668 

Seppe^^ Count (Perdlnand von), balloons of, 

BappeUns, alr*ships or dirigible balloons, 1-173, 
174 

Bermatt, Alpine town, 13-2980 
Bern, absolute, 18-1085-86 
on scales, 14-3673 

Bens, father of the gods, 30-6201, 5201, 5306 
Biciao, a bird, 6-1214, 1221 
Slno, aIloy.s of, 7*1888 
and electricity, 8-2166 
In Brazil 80-5371 
in bronze. 14-8646 
in Canada 23-6094 
in West Judies, 33-604S 
production of, 10-2680 
Blroon, prcciouR stone, 34-6382 
Bodlao, constellations of the, 10-2643 
signs of the, 34-6377 
Bones, climate of temperate, 12-3045 
the arid, 14-3625 
seo also Canal ^one 
Boo, animals caught for, 34-6311 
nt Dublin. 1-165 
London. 4-1013-15 
that never was, 1*215 
see also Toy zoo 
Boo-yness, a Rame, 8-2144 
Booloyleal Bardens, In New York, 19-6012 
Boroaster, founder of rellRion, 19-3023, 3028, 
80-5146, 5165 

Boroastrlanlsm, a rellRlon, 12-3028 

Bnccaro, Spanish artist, 22-6861 

Bueoonu carved by Donatello, 11-2796 

BufilSj Indian tribe, 1-16 

BttzlA, Swiss town, 12-2986, 2992 

Bflrlob, Daks, in SwUzirland, lB-2982, 2981 

Bntpben, battle of, 2-475 

Buyder Bee, in Holland, 14-3640, 3642 

Bwemer, Dr., comment on Bedouins, SS 6098 

Bwlnyll, Swiss reformer, 12*2986, 2988 



SPECIAL INDEX OF POEMS & NURSERY RHYMES 

'^i''IIIS is probably the moat romplete in(le\ of vcr>.e8 for boya and girla appearing in any book. 

Tho nainoa ot p<H‘tH are in the general imlex, luit in tliia apeoiul index a poem ia euterra t|itOO 
timea, ao that it can bo found if we know either the title, the first line, or toe author'a name. 

The rollection of poetry in The Book of KuoiHeUge in made up of aepargi^ poema, and they 
represent every kind of verse. There are sonnets, sough, odes, dramatic pieces, bumorona vbrses, 
hymns, and psaieis; nursery rhymes in English and French; folk-lore sonn of Qennany; songs 
set to music; nonsense verses; and selections from Kliakespearc and many other poets whose works 
are too long to (mote as a whole. The illustrations are not indexed. 

Not only is tins collection the largest and most representative collection e^'cr mode fur children, 
but it is arranged on an educational plan, which not merely aims at cultivating a love fur poetry in 
the minds of boys and girls, but also attempts to build up in the minds of r^ers a conception of 
the general nature of a poet’s work, and of the meaning of particular poems. Every poem, more¬ 
over, has u special introduction, giving information about the author or the poem. Ttie Poetry 
section, therefore, is a true education in the very best kind of literature. 

All the po«‘ms of an author are together under his name. They are indented under the name, 
that is to say, tho titles are set a little way in from the margin and not even with the other lines, 
'riiis means t^t all poems with these short lines aie by the author whose name is above them. 

To find a poem look under the first line, the title, or the author's name. No notice is taken of 
”A" or “The," so that if you are looking for “The Spider and the Fly" you should look up 
“ Spider." 

The block-face figures give the volume numboTi and the light-face figures give the page number. 


A, U, r. tumble down D, 14-3794 
A baby was sleeping, 11-2818 
X barklntr sound the shepherd hears, 1^3602 
A boy espied. In mornina llaht, a4-83M 
A brldirc weaves its arch with pearl, ai-5523 
A budding author, something new, 08-5742 
A butterfly perched on a mossy brown stile, 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 4-826 
.V country life is sweet, 6-12S4 
A cuckoo went buck in his clock, 18-340B 
A dainty maid of R. K. T)., M-6712 
A dainty shepherd-maiden, 16-4190 
A dlllcr, a dollar, in color, 9-2308 
A duck and a drake, 17-4339 

A fair Kin was sitting In the greenwood shade, 
13-3404 , 

A farmer went trotting upon his gray mare, in 

color, 11-282G .u otab 

A farmei’M dog leaped over too stile. 11-2748 
A fragment of a rainbow bright, 7-1871 
A gift on the finger, 14-3794 
A goodly host one day was mlna 13-3038 
A horse, long used to bit and bridle, 10-2510 
A joyful ftourish lilted clear, 13-3460 . 

A bins wlim I wake In the morning, 19-4980 
A light broke la upon my soul, 18-3151 
A lion with the heat oppress’d, 5-1167 
A little cock sparrow ^t on a gr^n H >»e, 6-1408 
A little fairy comes at nlghh 5-1166 
A little old man and I fell out, 1^3317 
A little saint best fits a little shrine. 11-2820 
A little stream had lost Its way. 18-4774 
A million little diamonds, 10-2461 
A mouse found a beautiful piece of plum-cake, 
3 7 

A nick and a nock, 18-4068 
A nightingale that all day long, 3-712 
A parrot from the Spanish main, 5-1294 
A peasant stood before a king, and said, 16-4337 
A perilous life, and sad as fife may be. 5-1294 
A pie sat on a pear-tree, 16-3042 
A poet’s cat, sedate and grave, 7-1800 
A primrose by a river's brim, W-3265 
A red sky at night Is the shepherd's delight, 
10-2686 

A roguey, poguey Bogie Man, 18-4722 
A sunshiny^ shower, 6-2134 
A swarm of bees in May, 6-1582 
*'A temple to friendship," said Iiaura, enchanted, 
10-4898 

A thousand miles from land are we, 17-4618 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea. 17-4616 
A wind came up out of the sea, 14-8789 
A woodland walk, 11-2888 
Abide with me, fast falls the eventide, 15-8991 
Abou Ben Adfaem sud Uie Angel, J^li65 . 

Above the edge of dark appear the lances of 
tho sun, 13-3476 

Across the narrow beach wo flit* 1^4388 


Addlsoni Joseph 

Spacious Firmament on High, 10-4066 
Twenty-third Psalm, 3-648 ■ 

Afar in the Desert, 8-1929 

Ah! vous dlral-je, Maman, 17-4423 

.Vh, what can all thee, wretched wight, 83-6088 

Ahab Mohammed, 16-4337 

Aladdin, 19-4978 

AlasI how light a cause may move, 83-6982 
Aides, inuvaret K. 

Mother’s World, 10-2663 
Aldxloh, Thomas SaUey 
Memory, 15-3990 
Alezoador, Hra. 

All Things Bright and Beautiful, 15-4897 
Burial or Moses, 88-5897 
Once In Royal David’s City, 8-2190 
Alexander Selkirk, 18-4896 

AHidiikTkj !L 90 & 

Baby and the Brook, 18-4066 
All are architects of Fate, 18-3993 
All In the golden afternoon, 6-1483 
All pains the Immortal spirit must endure. 
81-6690 

All peacefully gliding, 18-4651 
All that thou art not makes not up the sum, 
6-1576 

All the Children. 19-6067 

All the corn la a golden brown, 83-6132 

All the World’s a Stage, 11-2036 

All Things Bright and Beautiful, 18-4897 

All things by immortal power, 14-3687 

All things shall pass away, 8-479 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 14-3793 

All’s Right With tho World. 3-713 

AUeitOB, Bllsa P. 

Beautiful Things, 14-3604 
AlHiigliain, WUUam 
Farrles, 3-647 

Four ducks on a pond, 83-6087 
Robin Redbreast, 8-180 
Wishing. 4-1057 

Alma, field of heroes, hall! 88-5822 
Alma-Tadsma, Miss imuMaee 

If No One Ever Marries Me, 14-3006 
King Baby on His Throne, 14-8606 
Little Sister, 14-3606 
March Meadow, 14-3606 
Nesting Hour, 14-3606 
New Pelisse, 14-3606 
Playgrounds, 14-3606 
Twll^ht Song, 14-3606 
Alone I wklked the ocean strand, 16.4186 
Ambitious Sophy, 13-4066 
America, the beautiful, 88-5819 
American Flag, 8-1928 

Among the fine old kings that reign, 50-6389 
An ancient story I'll ten you anon, 10-2447 
An old woman was sweeping her house, 85-6985 
And pray who are you? 18-8406 _ ____ 

And what Is so rare as a day In June? 8-2285 
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trumpets of tho sky. 


And winkingr Mary'biiilsr hegun to nitn ihcir 
golden eyes, ll-JHilJ 
Aadenon, Aienander 
Cuddle Duon, 14-360J 
Angels’ Whisper, 1^^818 
Announced by all tne 
13-3404 

Answer to a Child's Question, 8-18(X 
Antony, the Great Speech of Maik, 11-2031 

AanadMn, H. 

Autumn Is a gipsy, 33-5899 
Apple Winds, 30-S3V7 
Arab’s Farewell to Ills Steed. 3-710. 714 
Arabia’s desert-ranaei, 1-lUL 
Arctic Indian’s faith. 80-6389 
Ariel’s Song, 8-331 
Armageddon, 16-3990 
Armies In the Fire, 1-103 
Arming of Pigwiggen, 7-1874 
Arnold, air adwlm 
Armageddon, 16-3990 
Arnold, atetthow 
Extract from, 81-5590 
Forsaken Merman, 13-3401 
Quiet Work, 80-5266 
Shakespeare, 16-4065 

Around the green giavel the grass grows green, 

16-3869 w a i 

Arrow and the Song, 16-4188 
Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slunibeis? 
8-2023 

Arthur O’Hower had broken his band, 18-3041 
As down In the sunless retreats, 8-1929 
As he trudged along to sehuol, 18-4778 
As I walked by myscli’, 4-1060 
As I was going by Charing Cross. 10-2153 
As 1 was going o’er Westminster Bridgi, 13-3011 
As 1 was going to Kt. Ives, in ciilor, ll--8iJ 
As 1 was going to sell my eggs, 16-1058 
As I was going up Pippen Hill, 13-3317 
As 1 went over the water, the water went over 
me, 14-3791 

As 1 went through a garden gap, 18-3041 
As I went to Bonner, in color, 11-2825 
As If some wounded eagle's breahl, 18-3068 
As In the sunshine of the morn, 14-3701 
As Johnny went to school with books, 18-4778 
As Life’s unending column pouis, 80-5159 
As lAttle Jenny Wren, 14-3T0J 
Aspiration, 16-4066 

As soft as Bilk, as white as milk, 18-3041 

As the days lengthen, 8-2131 

As through the land at eve we went, 83-5985 

Astronomy is 1-dorful, 88-5712 

At Atrl, In Abruzzl, a small town, 34-6301 

At Flores In the Azures, 16-4183 

At Last. 14-3699 

At midnight. In his guarded tent, 81-5633 
At Sea, 17-4516 

At the king’s gate the subtle noun, 19-5066 
Attend all ye who list to hear our noble Eng¬ 
land’s praise, 17-4515 
Au Clair de la lune, 17-4522 
Auld Lang Syne, 11-2822 
Angtls, JUfMd * 

Queen and the Blowers, 8-1927 
Austria, 88-5219 

Author’s Resolution In a Sonnet, 83-5984 
Autumn, 8-2238 

Aye, tear her tattered ensign down, 6-1572 


Baa, baa, black sheep, with music, 7-1802 
Baby, 3-648 
Baby and I, 13-3318 
Baby and tbe Brook, 16-4066 
Baby, ba1l7, by, 14-3606 
Baby, baby, lay ystar head, 8-480 
Baby moon, 'Us time for bed, 14-3605 
Baby’s got a hew pellese, 14-3605 
Baby’s got no legs at all, 14-3606 
Babyland, by Elm Wheeler Wllroja 6-1618 
Babyland, by George Cooper, 11-2820 
BsUoy, nUto jraanes 
End of Life, 4-1067 
BallKTs Daughter, 81-6498 
B a ill lfc Stmanm 

Oood-nlght, good-night. ^1068 
Ballad of A^ncourt, 11-2743 
OOaataBtls 
Roasta, tt^21 


Banks, Georgs Ummns 

What 1 Livu for, 19-5066 
Banner of England, not for a season, 14-8787 
Bannockburn, 4-826 
Barliata Frietchle, 18-4896 
Barbanld, Mrs. Anna BsUtta 
Lite, 80-5267 

Barber, barber, shave a pig, 13-3405 
Bard, The, 84-6299 
Baiefoot Boy, 9-2240 
Bargain, 14-3789 
Batlng-Gonld, Bey. B. 

Now the di^ Is over, 91-6602 
Baron’s Last Banquet, 16-4188 
Barr, Matthias 
Only a Baby Small. 11-2746 
“ Barry Danti ” see Logan, John E. 

Bdt. bat, come under my hat, 6-1582 
Bates, David 

Speak Gently, 16-4337 
Bates, Batherlne D. 

America, the Beautiful, 89-5819 
Bath Time, 14-3606 
Battle of Itlinlieim, 3-615 
Bailie ot the Baltic, 7-1872 
Ballle-Hyiiin ol the Uepubllc, 99-6819 
Baxter, Blohard 

liiiiU, It Belongs Not to my Care, 17-4421 
M« I’.itiint with tbe Children, 16-4066 
Bcaiititul faees are those that wear, 14-3604 
Biicutiful Things, 14-3604 
Becksr, Charlotte 
Envoy, 31-5498 
Beokst, Thomas k 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 98-5818 
Beddoes, Thomas Bovell 
How many times? 10-2461 
Bt iloiiln Song, 18-5064 
Beil-tlme, 14-3605 
Beech Tiee’.-, Petltlun, 8-479 
Bees, The, wth niusie, 15-3996 
Begble, Harold 

What Evejy Wise Child Should Do, 31-5636 
Beggar Maid, 4-834 
llehind him lay the gray Azores, 3-547 
Behold her, bliigle m tho Held, 6-1673 
Behold Shock-headed Peter, 18-4776 
Believe^me__ if all those endcaiiiig young charms 

Bell*fl Atrl, 84-6301 

Bell of St Michel, 80-6391 

B> lie Maine sans Meicl, 83-6088 

Bells, The, 11-2821 

Bells of Hhandon, 88-5898 

Beneath dim aisles, m odorous beds, 18-3064 

Bennett, William Cox 

Lullaby, O Lullaby, 16-4066 
Bdranger, Fierro Jean de 
Grandmother's Tale, 8-1511 
Maiy Stuart’s Farewell, 10-2448 
Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 4-1068 
Best School of All, 18-3178 
Better Land. 80-6264 
Better Things, 81-6600 
Better to smell the violet cool, 91-5500 
Betty Pringle had a little pig, 17-4620 
Betw^n^nose and eyes a strange contest arose, 

Between the dark and the daylight, 13-3475 
Bid mo to live, and I will live, 14-3789 
Big and Little Things, 14-3701 
Billy. Billy, come and play, 13-3406 ' 

Billy Boy, 13-3319 
Bingo, 10-2500 

Birch and green holly, boys, 3-1682 

Birds are singing round my window, 13-8991 

Birds in Summer, 16-4188 

Birds of a feather flock together, 13-4189 

Birth of Christ. 8-2190 

Bivouac of the Dead, 81-6633 

BJerrsgaard, B. A. 

_ Sonner af Norge, 88-6821 
Black W are, but much admired, 18-8041 
Blaks, WlUlun 
Lamb, 3-712 
Laughing Song, 13-8316 
Night, 83-6984 
Nurse's Song, 7-1874 
Piping Down the Vallws Wild, 81-6688 
*'***“- 

Bless you, bless you, bohnle bee, 18-8818 
Blessed are they that mourn, 18-4899 
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BlesslLgs on thee, little man, ••2240 
SUiiw#tti 

Sona of the srolden sea, 18>4061 
Blind Boy, 4-1067 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 11-2929: 

•1-6688 

Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go, 18-4720 
Blue and the Qrajr, 10-2460 
B^dlcea, 3-478 

Bobby Shaft la gone to aea, sa-6734 
Bogle Man, with music, 18-4722 
Bokos, Oeorge BMisy 
Dlfge for a Soldier, 4-1066 

XtoBiWa Xtapa Moratina 

* Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 18-4066 
Bonnie Jean, 80-5160 

Bonny Kllmeny gaed up the glen, 17-4417 
Born In the purple, bom to Joy and pleanance, 
18-3064 

Boatwiek, Xolea B. 

King’s Picture, 80-6264 
Bounce Buckram, velvet's dear. In color, 

8-2192 

BourdUlon, Braaola WIUImb 

Night has a thousand eyes, 83-6986 
Bow-wow. says the dog, 88-6734 
Bow, wow. wow, whose dog art thou? 18-4067 
Bowlaa, William Uale 
Cag^ Bird, 14-3604 
Boy and thb Angel, 16-4186 
Boys’ Song, 3-713 
Brabangonne, La, 88-5821 

Bravest battle that ever was fought. 18-4774 
Break, Break, Break, 18-6064 
Brewer, Bbeasser OoUiam 
Little Things, 4-1057 

Brian (^Lln had no breeches to wear, 13-3318 
Bridge, 8-2238 

Bring back your sheep, 16-4190 
Brook, 1-103 
Brown, B. O. 

Hundred Years to Come, 81-6500 
Browning, BUsaboth Barrott 
Child’s Thought of Cod. 3-648 
Court 1-ady, 83-6981 
Musical Instrument, 7-1799 
My Kate, 88-5900 
Poet and the Bird, 81-6601 
Sleep, 81-5633 
Sweetest Lives, 6-1672 
Valediction, 6-1672 
Weakest Thing, 14-3700 
Woman’s Shortcomings, 18-4187 
Browxdng, Bobert 
All’s night with the World, 3-718 
Aspiration. 18-4066 
Boy and the Angel, 18-4186 
Grow old along with me. 9-2307 
Horae Thoughts From Abroad, 8-2023 
How they Brought the Good News, 9-2306 
Incident of the French Camp, 16-3992 
Last lUde Togethen 80-6160 
Lost Leader, 8^6982 
Patriot, 18-4719 
Pled Piper of Hamelln, 8-370 
Prosplce, 4-1068 
Brownfowi B. B. 

Work, 80-6388 

wmiMBL OhUmi 

Blessed are they that mourn, 18-4899 
Death of the Flowers, 18-4719 
Extract from, 11-2882 
Forest Hymn, 10-2449 
Gladness of Nature. 10-4338 
Indian at the Burial-place of his Fathers, 
80-6266 

Planting the Apple-tree, 80-5264 
Robert of Lincoln, 18-2611 
Song of Marion’s Men, 6-1673 
To a Waterfowl. 11-2820 
To the Fringed Gentian, 18-4899 
Bugle. 18-8403 
Bunders. 18-3892 
Bull, gou 

God Save the Xing, 80-6287 
Bnanat, goha 
Ptlgrlm, 8-2022 

boy's song in " Pilgrim’s Progross,” 

Burial of Moses. 88-6897 
Burial of Sir John Moors, 8-712 
Burial of ths Linnet. 18-1476 


BunsiBeT. guBM 

An Bvi 


snlng Hymn, 18*4186 


Buns, Bobsyt 
Auld Lang Syne, 11-2623 
Bannockburn, 8-82e 
Bonnie Jean, 80-6160 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, 10-4062 
John Andersom 14-2^1 
Man’s a Man tbr a’ that, 18-4774 
My Heart’s In the Highlands, 8-1674 
O, wert thou In the cauld blast, 84-8100 
Red. Red Rose, 18-6066 
„ To a Mountain Daisy, 17-4616 
Bury the Great Duke, 1^4715 
Butterfly and the Snail. 14-3701 
Butterfly’s Ball. 4-1068 
Butterfly's Funeral. 18-3461 
Buttons, a farthing a pair, 13-2868 
By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 83-6887 
By the Flow of the Inland Wer, 10-2460 
By the moon’s silver ray, 17-4522 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
0-1674 

By the sea, 7-1873 

By the shores of Oltche Gurnee, 18-3866 
Rye, Baby Bunting. 4-827 
Bye, oh, my baby, 14-3794 
Byrom, John 
ChrlBllane. awak& 8-2188 
Byron, Oeorgo Ovtdau, Bord 
Destruction of Sennacherib, 8-2806 
Eve of Waterloo, 31-6634 
Extracts from. 18-3161 
Prisoner of Chlllon, 13-3176 
She Walks In J^auty, 13-3402 
Solitude, 18-4716 
To Thomas Moore, 33-6988 
Vision of Belshazzar, 8-2133 


Caged Bird, 14-3604 
Campbell, Bhomas 
Battle of the Baltic, 7-1672 
Beech-tree’s Petition, 3-479 
Hohenllnden, 4-1059 
Irish Harper, 10-2449 
lASt Man, 14-3792 
Lord Ullln'B Daughter, 4-826 
Parrot. 6-1294 
Poor Dog Tray, 13-3316 
Ye Mariners of England, 8-716 
Canadian Boat Song, 18-4649 
Canadian song-sparrow, 80-6890 
Cane-Bottomed Chair, 91-6681 
Carey, Xuidy JUlsaheth 
True Greatness, 11-2746 
Oarw, Xanry 

Sally in Our Alley, 14-3789 
OarroU, Bowls 

Lion and the Unicom, 91-face 6636 
"Tweedledum and Tweedledee,’’ 81-6&0' 
Walrus and the Carpenter, 8-1676 . 

CaiTi nmbe 
Leak In the Dyke, 7-1797 
Casablanca, 8-1294 
Castle by the Sea, 84-6304 
Castle-builder, 14-3604 
Cat’s Tea-party, 7-1802 
Cataract of Lodore, 8-1292 
Cedar and pine and flr and branching palm, 
14-3624 

C’est la mOre Michel qul a perdu son chat. 
17-4623 

Chadwt^ John White 

His Mother’s Joy, 17-4617 
Character of a Happy Life, 16-4065 
Charge of the Light Brigade, 7-1798 
Charley, Charley, stole the barley, 18-4067 
Chancer, 

metraeta from, 8-494, 497-99; 18-3940 
Cherry Ripe, U-4402 
fnilUL Bta, Urdia Khrla 
ThankaglYlnjr Da^ 19-4888 
Child and Mother, 14-8798 
Child and the Snake. 8-2132 
Chlldrm’B Hour, 13-3476 
Child's Evening Prayer, by Coleridge. 8-647 
Child’s Evening Prayer, by Graves, with muale^ 
19-S478 

Child's Thought of God, 8-548 
Child's Wish in June, 81-6600 
Christians. Awake. Salute the happy mom, 
9—2168 

Chrlatmas Carol, 13-3476 
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Christmas H%mn, lS-4976 

thiistinis IS fomitiK, tho seest an KrttliiK fat, 
19-1 MO 

Christmas Morning, 9-2189 
Clblimi Oollay 
JMind Uoy, 4-1057 
Circle 93-6982 
Clip, clap bandies, 16-4068 
Clare, John 

Poet’s Last Thoughts, 16-43J8 
Cleat and <ool, clear ami tool 10-2564 
Close hts eyes fiis wotk is doni 4-10'i6 
Cloud, 30-'»261 

Olonrh, Hnjh 

»av Not the Struggle Naught Avalleth, 11-2822 
Cock a doodle-doo. In color 6-1 IS 1 
Cock-Uobln got up early, 13-2042 
tucks ciow in thf morn 4-82b 
Cold and law the north wind doth blow, 

10-2462 

Coleridge, Kartley 

Song or the Vlghtingile 2-479 
Coleridge, aamnel Taylor 

Answer to a Child s Question. 3-480 
Child’s Lvcnlng Prayei, 3-547 
Rxtract from 16-4112 
Uood, Great Man 17-4421 
Colors of the 1 lag, 90-6290 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 29-6818 
Columbus, 3-547 

tome, all ye weuy wanderers 9-218') 

Come, deal children, let us away 13-2101 
Come, faiiest fisher maiden heie, 94-6)01* 

Come follow follow me, 14-3700 
Come, let us plant the appU-tici 20-5264 
( oine, let s to bed, 4-828 
Come, lutle leaves said the wind one dai, 
9-2306 

Come, live with me and be m> lovt 19->065 
Come, take up youi lints, and awiy let us haste, 
4-1068 

Common Natures 14-3603 

Common Things 16-4188 

Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 16-3992 

Conilusion, 14-2791, 31-5413 

Cook, Blita 

Kein and the Moss 19-4697 
King Biuie and the bpider, 10-2509 
Mouse and the Cake 16-4187 
Old Arm Chau, 9-2^29 
Cooper, George 
Babyland, 11-2820 
Leaves and the Wind, 9-2306 
Cornwall, Barry 
1 isheiman 5-1294 
Horned, tiwl 10-2611 
bea, 19-4896 
btais, 3-715 
btormy Pitiel 17-4618 
Coronation. 19-6065 
Cory, WlllMm 

Kciaclitus, 91-6632 
Cotter’s baturUay Night, 16-4063 
Could ye come back to me, Iioiiglas Douglas, 
8-1928 * 

Could you count the bright stars peeping, 
19-2039 

Council of Horses, 13-2177 
Counsel to Gills, 7-1799 
Coui t Lady, 23-6981 
Court of Faliyland, in color, 9-frontls 
Courtin’, 6-1612 
Ooseper, WUllaat 
AK\andei belkirk, 19-4896 
Buadlcea, 9-478 

Dispute Between NoSe and Dyes, 14-3603 
Dog and the Water-lily, 8-2132 
Bpjtaph on a Hare, 8-2122 
baltbful Bird 19-1177 
Go7 moves In a n^stcilous wa>, 7-1873 
John aUpIn(MO-26'i7 
Loss of, the Royal George, 2-480 
Nightingale and (Tlow-worm, 3-712 
Retired Cat, 7-1800 
Cradle bong, 7-1876, 99-5600 
Croak said the toad. Pm hungry, I think, 
16-4067 

Croci|S, 18-4772 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a 
rioiid 15-35S1 
Cross patfh, 6-IS82 
Crossing the Bar 6-1676 
Cry of the Dreamer 18-4773 
Cuckoo and the Jackass, with music, 14-3796 


Cuddle Doon, 14-8802 
ClUUliBffbMBi AUui 
At Sea, 17-4616 
Cut few Bell, 19-3037 
Curly Locks, with mnalo, 6-1682 
Cushy cow, bonny, let down thy milk, 28-3869 


Xiad, has a boat, 16-4190 
DiRodlls. 1-104 

Dainty diddlety, my mammy’s maid, 88-6784 
Daisy at Christmas. 19-4978 
Dame get up, and bake your pies, in color, 
9-2194 

Dance a baby, with music, 8-2134 

Dance, little baby, dance up high, 13-3477 

Dance of the 1 lowers, 19-3039 

Dance to youi daddie 4-1060 

Darius Green md his Flying-Machine, 23-6085 

Dai ling mother, shall I say, 17-4423 

])ay Is Done 19-4978 

liaybieak 14-3789 

Death 14-3788 

Diath be not proud, though some have railed 
thee, 14-2788 

Diath of Napoleon, 8-2307 
Death of the Flowers, li^4719 
Death of the Old Year, 9-2181 
D« Bill of Bt Mkhel, 80-6291 
Deed and a Word, 18-4774 
Defence of Lucknow, 14-8787 
Dekkar, Thomaa 
O bweet Content, 8-2023 
Deaerted House, 14-3699 
Deserted Village, 99-6727 
Det>tiU( tion of Sennacherib, 9-2306 
T>ey sa dat In the winter, 18-4899 
Bibdln, Obarlei 

Tom Bowling, 7-1801 
SlbdlB, Thoauw J. 

blr Sidney Smith, 7-1871 
Slokans, Oharlei 
Ivy Gteen, 10-2449 
Diikeiy, ditkeiy, daxe, 16-4067 
Dioklnson, Mary Bow# 

If We Had But a Day, 13-2403 
Did }ou hear of the curate who mounted his 
mare^ 13-3316 

Did >ou ne’ei think what wondious being 
thebe' 17-4515 

Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John, 17-4422 

Diddley-Diddlev-Oumpty, 13-1477 

Ding dong bell, with music, 10-2614 

Dirgo For a bolalet, 4-1066 

Discontented Apples, 11-2746 

Discoverer, 17-4420 

Dispute between Nose and Byes, 14-8603 
Dixie, 88-6818 

Do you know what the birds say? The sparrow, 
the dove, 8-480 

Do you say that sugar-making, 10<26D6 
Do you wish the woi Id were better^ 8-2182 
Dobbins f'rlend, 11-2745 
Doctor kStustUb was a good man, lS-3868 
Doctor Foster went to C>lo'ater, 2C^>246S 
Dodge, Ifary Mapes 
®lly Boj. 13-2319 
Dobbin’s Friend, 11-2746 
Frolic of Johnny the Stout, 11-2748 
Good Little Girls, 13-3319 
Little White Feathers, iai-3819 
One and One, 13-8819 
Terrible Ball, 7-1876 
Three Old Ladles. 13-3818 
Willie’s Lodger, 11-2746 
Does the road wind up hill all tho way? 19>4772 
Dog and the Water-lily, 6-2188 
Domett, Alfred 
Chrlbtmas Hymn, 16-4976 
Donne, Dr. John 
Death, 14-3788 

Don’t fret about the thing that’s past, 1863370 

Dondsoy, Saraii 

Lesspn of the Water Mill, lft4TT9 
Things That Never Die, 11-2748 
Douglas, Douglasi Tender and Tmei 9si82B 
Douglas tragedy. 83-6081 

Down from yon dtstgnt mountain heiiht, 19*4066 
^^Smerfof^nag, 9-1991 
^Ar^ng of Hgwlgceni 7*1174 
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Dream of Burtne Aram, 8-2129 
Dribble, dribble, trickle, trickle, 13-3218 
DftaAiaiuii^ WilllABi Sump 
Do BeU of SL Michel, 80-6391 
*'OIe Tam on Bord-a Plouffe,” 80-6887 
OM'MOfte JfOlU 

ractractfl from, 14-8624 
JHttOM# HMe VMy XbV&AIS 

JeauB, Tender Shepherd, 16-4186 
Duat, 81-5500 
Br«r, JNt Mwaid 

Mind to me a Kingdom la, 8-2023 


Earth haa not anything to show more fair, 

15-9992 

Biyrui sir games 

Canadian song-sparrow, 80-5390 
Bftsoona they heard a most melodious sound, 
81-6486 

aider, iCrs. aUla V. 

Mother’s Klseea, 8-1167 
My Menagerie, 8-2280 
O Mamm^a Pickaninny, 10-4899 
There's Room at the fop, 6-1613 
Uncle Sam'a Young Army, 13-3474 
Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog, 7-1873 
Elegy Written In a Country Churchyard, 8-2021 
allot, Mearletta Boblas 
Why It Wae Cold In May, 81-6601 
Elixir, 15-3901 

Blls^eth| Blspeth, Betsey and Bess, In color, 

amerson, Balph Waldo 

Extracts from, 11-2883 
Good-bye, 80-6169 
Hymn of Concord, 6-1674 
Mountain and the Squirrel, 4-928 
Nation’s Strength, 17-4617 
Snow Storm, 13-3404 
En passant dans un petit bole, 19-4981 
Enchanted Shirt, 1-104 
End of Life, 4-1067 
England and America In 1782, 18-4717 
England’s sun was slowly setting, 18-3037 
Envoy, 81-6498 
Epitaph on a Hare, 8-2133 
Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 3-517 
Erl King, 84-6304 

Eternal Father, Strong to Save, 19-4896 
Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky, 8-2133 
Eve of Waterloo, 81-6631 

Even such Is time, that takes in trust, 14-3791. 
91-641.3 

Evening Hymn, 16-1186 

Evening Hymn, 6-1674 

Every evening, after tea, 81-6601 

Every lady In this land, 18-4720; 89-5743 

Every one that flatters thee, 11-2934 

awing, JtN, 

Buriaiof the Linnet, 13-3476 
ExoelMor, 8-716 

Eyes of blue, and hair of gold, 10-2663 


Vaber, aMderiek WllUam 

Extract from, 18-8468 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 18-4649 

Fair Daffodils, 8-2131 

Fair stood the wind for France, 11-2743 

Fairies, 8-547 

Fairy Life, 11-2939 

Fairy Lullaby, 11-2929 

Fairy Song, 3-712 

Fairy Tempter. 13-3404 

Falth^^lS'4184^"’ frere. 17-4523 

Faithful Bird, 19-3177 
Fall of Cardinal Wolsey, 11-2330 
Farewell, 1-104 

** “y greatness, 
Farswll^^terewell, thou beauteous clime. 


Farragut, 1^2450 
Father and z wont down to 


Qdiup, 88-6818 


Father in heaven, hallowed be 'fhy name, 
17-4420 

Father WUllam, 3-546 
Fatherland, 4-926 

l<athcFB Advice to His Son. 11-2934 
Fe, fl, fo, fum, 7-1811 

Fear death!—^to feei the fog In my throat, 
4-1066 

Fear no more the heat o’ the eun, 81-6684 
l>'erii and the Moss, 18-4897 
Flddle-de-dee, flddle-de-dee. 6-1295 
Flddle-Uee-Dee, 18-6068 
Fidelity, 14-3602 
Field, angene 
F'lddle-^e-Dee, 18-6068 
Good-Children Street. 8-2024 
Kock-a-by Lady, 16-4979 
Shuflle-Snoon and Amber-Lock, 15-3887 
'Teeny-Weeny, 81-6604 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, 1-100 
Finch, Fsanois miss 
Blue and the Gray, 10-2460 
Nathan Hale, 6-1672 

Finds tongues In trees, books In the running 
brooks, 18-3266 
Finis, 18-4774 
Fir-tree, 18-3040 
First Nowell, 16-4976 
First the farmer sows his seed, 14-8794 
Fisherman, 8-1294 

Five little fairies, bright as the day, 4-990 
Five little pussy-cats. Invited out to tea, 7-1803 
Five little sisters, walking in a row. In color, 

16- 3871 
Flag, 68-6732 
Flag, 98-6824 
Flag Day, 88-5732 

Flight of I'eter Bell. 15-3989 

Flight of the Arrow, 17-4420 

Flight of Youth, 80-5266 

Flour of England, fruit of Spain, 18-8041 

Flower In the crannied walk 8-1196; 11-2877 

FoUen, BHsa £ae 

Oh, ls>ok at the Moon, 18-3038 
For every evil under the sun, 6-1682 
For 1 dipt Into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 19-5067 ' 

For 1 have lyarned, 80-6369 

■’"or want of a mill the shoe was lost, in color, 
11-292i 

Forest llymn, 10-2449 
Vorsuken Mermnii, 13-3401 
Foster, Btephen Collins 

Mussa's in the Cold, Cold Ground. 91-6632 
My tUd Kentucky ifome, 13-3402 
(>, llit.vs, curry me 'Long, 9-2239 
Old Folks at Hume, 6-1672 
Found in the aurdeii dead in hts beauty, 13-8470 
Fountain, 3-713 

Four-iind-twenty tailors went to kill a snail, 
4-928 

Four ducks on n pond, 33-6097 
Four things a man must leuvii to do." 81-6633 
Fox and His Wife, The. In color, 3-549 
France, Bnnsry Bhymee of 
.Ml* vuus dirni-je, Maman, 17-4423 
Au elsir de Is lime, 17-4.'i22 
C’est la mere Michel i]ul a perdu son chat, 

17- 4 52;i 

Eli passant duns un petit bois, 19-4981 
Fnis dodo. Colas, mon petit frOre, 17-4622 
Je Huls un petit iioupon, 17-4423 
La BergPre, 1^4190 
La lioulsngOre a des Ocus, 17-4622 
Les Petits Bateaux, 16-4190 
Pan! Qu’est-ce qu’est 19.7 17-4423 
BamOne 'Tes Moutons, 16-4190 
Sur le pont d’Avlgnon, 80-5162 
Friends and Flatterers, 11-2934 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears, 11-2981 

Frog he would a-woolng go, A, with music, 
6-1614 

Frollo of Johnny the Stout, 11-2742 
From breakfadt on through all the day. 

4-1069 

From out the tomb the dead heroes are speaking, 
88-6820 

From the coverts of the fhicket comes a won¬ 
drous burst of song, 18-8462 
From the desert I come to thee, 19-6084 
From the leafy maple ridges, 8I>-53A» 

From thy fearrul sword I mioW thee, 88-6823 

Frost Looked Forth, aO-6168 

Full kne^-dess Ties ths winter snow. 9-2191 
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Oaello Lullaby, aO-E388 
Oarlbaldi’B Hymn, 38-6820 
OatM, BUaa M. M. 

My Mother’s Hands, 10-2664 
Gather ye Rosebuds while ye may, 7-1799 
Clay, JoBn 

Butterfly and the Snail, 14-3701 
Council of Horses, 13-3177 
Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 18-6067 
Gentlefolks, in my time rve m^e many a 
rhyme, 7-1871 

aermany, roUt-soagu of, In Bngrlish verse 
Dance of the Flowers, 13-3039 
Fir-tree. 18-3040 
God Uniy Knows, 18-3039 
Hobby-horse, 13-3040 
Son of My Heart, 18-3039 
Song of the Two Hares, 13-3039 
Were 1 a Birdie Too, 18-3039 
OlMer, Xiohard Watson 
Great Nature is an Army Gay, 17-4518 
Ginevra. 8-1926 

Girls and boys come out to play, with music, 
4-1060 

Olsbome, Xhoaas 

Worm, 7-1874 

Give me your ear, good children all, 7-1875 
tllve thy thoughts no tongue, 11-2934 
" Give us a song! ” the soldiers cried, 8-1928 
Give us men, 83-6086 

Gladness of Nature, 18-4338 • 

Go ’way, go 'way, don't ring no more, ole bell of 
Saint Michel, 80-6391 
Go, lovely rose, 88-6899 
Go to bed flrst, 16-4189 
Goblin Market, 7-1867 
God be with thee, my beloved, 8-1572 
God makes sech nights, 6-1512 
God moves In a mysterrous way, 7-1873 
God of our fathers, known of old, 19-4898 
clod Only Knows, 18-3059 
God preserve our noble Hmp’ror, 88-6819 
God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen, 9-2187 

g od Save the King, 80-5267 
od Sends Love to You, 13-84'i6 
God shield ye, heralds of the spring, 18-3038 
Goethe, yehaan W. von 
Krl King, 84-8301 
Haste not! Rest not, 6-1673 
Rest, 94-6304 
Wild Roh^ 84-6303 
OolOsalth, OUvsr 
Deserted Village, 38-5727 
Blegy on the Death of a Mad Dog, 7-1873 
Bpitaph for Burke, 16-il60 
Cjood friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear, 81-6682 
Good, Great Man, 17-4121 
Good King Wenccslas, 4-924 
Good little boys should never say. 7-1724 
Good Little Girls, 13-3319 
Good name In man or woman, dear my lord, 
n-2934 

Good people all of every sort, 7-1873 
Good-bye, good-bye to summer. 8-480 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home, 

Good-Children Street, 8-2024 
Good-morrow to you, Valentine, 11-2748 
Good-night, 8-480 
Good-night, Good-night! 4-1059 
(ioosey, goosey, gander, 6-face 1409; with music, 
in color, 8-2808 
Oonld, Hannah nagg 
Name In the Sand, 18-4186 
Graceful and tall the slender, drooping stem. 
11-2886 

Grandmother’s Tale, 8-1611 

ChcavM, Xlfred X^arolval ^ 

Bees, with mugic. 16-3996 
Bogle Man. with music, 18-4722 
Chfld’e Evening Prayer, with music, }8-S478 
Cuckoo and the Jackass, with music, 14-8796 
tAdyblrd, Fly. with musid, 18-3040 
M. N. O., with music. 18-3317 
Whits Ibrt. with music, 18-8872 
see also Germany, Folk-songs of 
Gsay, ThttBSs 
Bcird 94*8299 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 18-8620 
Oray-naired Old Farragut, 10-2460 
Great A, UtUe a. 17-4422 
Great A, little a, bouncing B, 14-3702 


Great Adventurer, 81-5686 

Great Day for England, 11-8988 

Great King William spread before him, 18-8408 

Great Nature Is an Army Gay, 17-4618 

Great Speech of Mark Antony, 11-8931 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 4-886 

Greedy Boy, 4-924 

Ocssnaway, Hats 

Five little sisters, walking in a row, 18-8871 
Little Miss Fatty and Master Paul, 18-3871 
Look over the wall, and I’ll tell you why, 

15- 3870 

Polly’s, Peg’s and Poppety’s, 10-3871 
mnce hlnikln and his mamma, 18-8870 
Throe little girls were sitting on a rail, 

16- 3871 

Three tabbies took out their cats to tea, 

16-3871 

Under the window is my garden. 16-3870 
Orsons, Albsrt Oorton 
Baron's Last Banquet, 10-4186 
Osagory, Oharlso STobls 
Two Men, 81-5601 
OrovUls, Sir Polks 

On Sir Philip Sidney, 81-6497 
Groves were God’s first templea 10-2449 
Grow old aloi^ with me, 9-2307 
Guy Fawkes, Guy: Stick him up on high. 7-1807 


Hail. Columbia, 10-2663 
HalL to thee, blithe spirit, 80-5157 
Half a league, half a league, 7-1798 
Bidi, Osrtrods 
Dust, 81-6600 
Hallssk, PIts-Oresas 
Marco Bozzaris, 81-6633 
Halt! Who goes there'/ 17-4423 
Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick, 8-370 
Hauorton, S. 0> 

Birth M Christ, 8-2190 
Handy Pandy, Jack-a-Dandy, 16-4189 
Happiest Land, 7-1800 
Happiness, 1^3700 
Hark, hark! the dogs do bark, 3-739 

Heathen Chinee, 6-1675 
Harvest Time, 18-4651 

Hast thou seen that lordly castle? 84-6304 
Haste not! Rest not, 8-1673 
Have you heard of the Valley of Babvland?. 
6-1613 

Have you heard of the wonderful onc-hoss 
shay? 18-6063 

SftWkfllikwA. XML 

Common things, 16-4188 
Bay, Jrohn 

Enchanted Shirt, 1-104 
Baydn, Jossph 
Austria, M-6819 

He comes in the night! He comes In the night. 
In color, 8-2193 

He loves me, he don’t, in colon 17-4389 
He quickly arms him for the field, 7-1874 
He spoke of Burns; men rude and rouga, 19-6068 
He that Is down needs fear no fall, 14-8791 
He that would thrive, 4-929 
He was a rat, and she was a rat, 19-4980 
He was an apple, and she was an apple, 11-2746 
Heap on more wood! the wind Is chill, 9-2188 
Hear, hear, O ye nations, and bearing obey, 
88-5824 

Hear. O Ys Nations, 88-6824 

Hear the sledges with the bells, 11-2821 

Heathen Chinee, 6-1676 

Hector Protector was dressed all In green, in 
color, 11-2826 

L^Iel, 8-1929 
Pretty fisher maiden. 84-6308 
To my sister, 84-6308 
SKsBUBSi PsUeta 
Betttf Land, 80-6864 
Casablanca, 9-1294 
Homes of England, 4-926 
Fll^m Fathers, 8(^6168 
Henry was every morning fed, 8-2132 
Her arms across bar breast she laliL 4-824 
Her hair was tawny with gold, 88-5891 
Hsraclltus, 81-6682 
Bsvhi^ Cfoom 
Elixir, 16-8991 
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Her% a aheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bovlloff, 

7- 1801 

Hare am I. little Jumplngr Joan, 4-828 
Here in this plctureyou can see, lt-4777 
Here Ilea our good Eidmund, whose genius was 
such, 16-4180 

Here lies whom hound did ne’er pursue, 

8- 2138 

Here we go round a ginger ring, 17-4620 
Here we go up, up, up, 18-4720 
Here’s a poor widow from Babylon, in color, 
6-1679 

Xsndek, Bobsrt 
Cherry Ripe, 13-8402 
Counsel to Qlrla, 7-1799 
Fair Daffodils, ^2181 
Ternarle of Littles, 11-2820 
To Anthea, 14-3789 

Hey diddle, dlnkety, poppety, pet, 14-3702 
Hey, my kitten, my kitten, 18-4720 
Ms^ood, Thomas 
Lark. 13-8402 
HI, diddle diddle, 4-827 
Hiawatha’s brothers, SO-6391 
Hiawatha’s childhood, 10-3866 
Hiawatha’s departure, 10-3866 
Hlck-a-more, hack-a-mure, 13-3041 
Hlckoi>, Olrkory, Dock, with music. In color, 
3-iace 717 

Klokaon, William Xdwhcd 
Try Again, 13-3476 

Higgiedy, piggledy, here we He, 4-1060 
Hlggley plg^ey, my black hen, 0-1295 
High diddle ding, In color, 11-2825 
•wt”, Aaron 

Common natures, 14-3603 
Hills o’ Hkye, 30-6388 
His fame shall never puss away, 6-1511 
His Mother’s Joy, 17-4517 
Ho, for a frolic, 11-2742 
Ho, ho! quoth the frog, 16-1067 
Mo, my kitten, a kitten, 33-6734 
Hobby-horse, 13-3040 
Hoffman, I>x. 

Hunter and the Hare, 18-4776 
Johnny Head-ln-Air, 18-4778 
Shock-headed Peter, 1^4776 
Story of a Blackamoor, 13-4777 
Story of Kldgety Philip, 18-4776 
Story of Flying Kobcit, 18-4778 
Bogff, James 

Boy’s Song, 3-713 
Kllmeny, 17-4417 
Hohenlinden, 4-1059 

Hold the high way, and let thy soul take lead, 
18-3940 

Holland, Joseph CMlbest 

Christmas Airol, 13-3175 
Holmss, OltTsr Wsndsll 
Old Ironsides, 6-1672 
Two Armies, 80-6169 
What the Stars Have Seen, 11-2746 
Wonderful Une-hoss Shay, 13-6063 
Holyrood, 80-6168 
Home, Sweet Home, 8-178 
Home they brought her warrior dead, 18-4814 
Home Thoughts fiom Abioad, 8-2023 
Homer 

Extract from, 8-129L 
Homes of England, 4-925 
Hood, Thomas 

Dream of Eugene Aram, 8-2129 
I Remember, I Remember, 4-925 
November In England, 17-4518 
Queen Mab, 8-1156 
Song of the Shirt, 11-2818 
Hop, nop, hop, 18-3040 
HqpMnsoii. Jossph 
Hall. Columbia 10-2663 
Horned OwL 10^511 
Horse, 10-2610 
SoraMVp VMdMlQk 3bs 

Hear. O Te NaUons, 88-6824 
Boaffhioa, Zstrd 
Men of Old, 17-4617 
House that Jack built, pictures, 88-6728 
Housekeeper, 18-4386 
How beautiful Is the rain, 80-6266 
How does the water come down at LodorsT 
8-1292 

How doth the little busy bee, 0-846 
How ^PPy. Is be bom or tangbt, M-4066 
How Horatius Kept the Bridge, 8-1408 
How many miles to Babyland? 11-2820 


How many miles to Babylon? 13-2218 
How many pounds does bsby weigh, 7-1800 
How many times do l love thee, dear, 10-2401 
How pleasant the life of a biid must be, 

10-4188 

Bow^seldom, friend, a good, great man inherits. 

How They Brought the Good News, 0-2306 
How to Writs a Letter, 13-3475 
How would WllUe like to go, 10-6066 
Howard, Altos O. 

Sorrow, 17-4618 
Hows, Mrs. JUto Ward 
Battle-Hymn of the Republic, 33-6810 
Howltt, mm 

Birds In ^mmer, 1^4188 
Old Christmas, 10-6066 
Spider and the Fly, 14-3601 
HowltL WUlam 

Wind in a Frolic. 8-374 
Hugo, Tletor 

Stream and the Ocean, 10-2449 
Hnsas, Alenandsr 

Summer’s Day, 10-2451 
Humpty Uumpty sat on a wall, 4-986 
Hundrra years to come, 81-5600 
Bnnt, Xsigh 

Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel, 5-1160 
Jenny Kiss’d Me, 14-3789 
Hunter and the Hare, in color, 18-4776 
Hunting Song, 17-4616 

Hush, baby, iny dolly, I pray you don’t cry, 
14-'8702 

Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 33-6900 
Hush! the waves are rolling In, kO-D388 
Husb-a-bye, babby, lie still with thy daddy. In 
color, 17-1339 
Hush-a-bye, baby, 16-4067 

Husb-a-bye, Baby, on the Tree Top, with music. 
In color, 81-/ace 6837 _ 

Hush-a-bye, Colin, brother of mine, 17-4522 
Hush’d was the evening hymn, 18-4186 
Hymn of Concord, 8-1674 
Hymn of Empire, 80-6390 
Hymn of the Nativity of My Saviour, 8-2189 
Hymn to Liberty, 33-6821 
Hymn to Liberty (Greece), 83-6823 


I am monarch of all I survey, 19-4899 
I am tired of planning and toiling, 18-4773 
“I am writing to mother,” Alice said, 8-1167 
I am! yet what I am who cares or knows? 
16-4338 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting llowers, 
30-6263 

I cannot do the big things, 14-3701 
I come from haunts of coot and herm 1-103 
X died a queen. The Roman soldier found, 

18-4863 

T do not like thee. Doctor Fell, 18-3868' 

I do not want a puppy-dog, 19-4902 
I do think my head, 14-3688 
I had a little boy, 18-4189 
I had a little moppet. 14-3702 
1 had a little nut-tree. In color, 9-2308 
I bad a little pony, 10-2456 
I had no thought of stormy sky, 80-6267 
I have a little Kinsman, 17-4420 
I have a little shadow that goes In and out with 
me, 1-108 

I have a little sister, they call her Peep. Peep, 
18-3041 

I have been here before, 16-4187 
I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
14-3602 

I have seen you, little mouse, 11-2748 
1 hear thee speak of a better land, 80-5364 
I heard a brooklet gushing, 34-8303 
I heard men saying; Leave hope and praying, 
14-3791 

I know a child, and who she is, 18-3869 
I know not that the men of old, 17-4517 
I know not what sorrow is o’er me, 8-1929 
I know this earth Is not my sphere, 18-4069 
” I lak on summer ev'nlng w en nice cool win’ is 
hlowin’,” 80-6387 

I live for those who love me, 19-5065 
I love It, I love It, and who shall dare, 8-8289 
I love little pussy, 18-8478 
I love sixpence, pretty little sixpence, 8-1296: 
with music, 10-2468 
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I love the Ilttlo (lowers, 13-3477 
I love you well, iiiy little brolhor. in color, 

17-4 3 3!« 

1 must not throw iiuoii th<> floor, 30-6161 
1 often sit and wish that I, 10-4900 
t often wonder If our Phil, 18-4776 
f once had a sweet little doll, dears, 17-4617 
I Kemember, 1 Kemember, 4-936 
J said, Then, dearest, since *tls so, 30-6160 
I saw a new world, 34-6303 
I saw a peacock with a tiny tail, 33-6743 
I saw a ship a-s,iilliig, 18-1730 
1 saw a sower walking slow, 14-379S 
I saw eternity the other night, 10-2461 
1 saw three ships come sailing by. In color, 
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I shot an arrow Into the air, 18-4188 
1 should like to rise and go, S-1154 
1 sing the Hlrth was born to-night, 8-2189 
1 sprang to the stirrup, 8-2306 
I stood and watched my ships go out, 30-5267 
I stood on the bridge at midnight, 9-2238 
I stood upon the plain, 30-6390 
I strove with nunc, for none was worth my 
stnfe, 18-1771 

I suppose If all the children, 19-5067 
1 swing to the sunset land, aO-.^>3H8 
1 think he had not heard of the far towns, 
99-6730 

T think when I'm a grown-up man, 10-2656 
I Think When I Head, 30-6267 
r Travel’cl Among Unknown Men, 19-4977 
I wandered lonely as a cloud, 1-101 * 

I wasn’t brave, T had to cry, 10-2666 
I’d like to be a farmer, 14-3601 
If all the ships 1 have at sea, 7-1798 
If all the world and ILuve were young, 8-2023 
If all the world were apple pie, 18-1720 
If bees stay at homo, 99-5901 
If Candlemas l>ay be bright and fair, 7-1724 
If ever there lived ii Yankee lad, 23-6085 
Tf I had as much money .ns 1 could spend, 5-116S 
If I want to be happy. 31-5636 
If Ifs and ans, 8-3131 
If no one ever marries me, 14-3606 
If the old wom.in who lived In a shoe, 18-4900 
,ir thou shouldst ever come hy choice or chance, 
8-1936 

If We Had lint a Hay, 13-3403 

If wishes were horses, 10-3463 

If you are to bo a gLnllenian, 15-3868 

If you order a person to bring yon some chalk, 

13-3424 

I r you sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for danger, 

10-3463 

Tf you were housed In a hut In a vale, 33-6196 

II etalt uiie bergCre, 16-1190 

I’ll Introduce—^Just wait awhile, 18-4190 

I’ll sing you a song, 8-2131 

I’ll tell you a story, 10-2166 

I’m a chubby little thing, 17-4423 

I’m a cracker of pipes, 18-4933 

I’m going out a-huntlng, 13-3477 

"I’m writing to mother," Alice said, 8-1167 

In a cottage In Fife, 13-3042 

III a crack near a cupboard, with dainties pro¬ 

vided, 4-924 
Tn Absence, 6-1675 
In April, 4-929 

In days of yore, from Britain’s shore, 10-2606 
In his chamber, weak and dying, 11-2817 
Tn London once I lost my way, 30-3162 
Tn marble halls as white as milk, 13-3011 
In Memorlam. extracts, 15-3986; 33-5983, 5988 
In Praise of Btigland, 11-2933 
In shining groups, each stem a pearly ray, 
13-3068 

Tn summer 1 am very glad, 14-3605 
Tn the hollow tree in the old grey tower, 10-2511 
In tho little Crimson Manual It s written plain 
clear, 18-4651 

Tn the name o8>the Bmnress of India, 10-2512 
Tn the sevort of St. Malo, 18-4648 
In this our spacious Isle, I think there Is not 
one, 15-8 MO 
Inchcape Ro^, 8-2131 
Incident In a Railroad Car, 18-6068 
Incident of the French Camp. 15-3992 
Independence Bell. 23-5730 
Indian at the Burial-place of His Fathers, 

30-6266 

Industry of Animals, 11-2822 

Xncflowt JssB 

Seven Times One, 13-3478 
Story of Life, 19-6067 


1 11,0 the sunshine, 3-713 
lush llarmr, 10-2449 
Zsvlag, Hum 

Flag Day, 88-6732 
Is John Smith within? 18-4720 
Is there, for honest poverty, 18-4774 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 18-4888 
Isle of Dong Ago. 18-4718 
It happened on a summer’q day, 14-8604 
It Is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 7-1873 
It Is common, 18-6086 
It is not growing like a tree, 7-1874 
It Is not the thing you do, dear, 18-4898 
It Is the spot I came to seek, 80-6266 
it little profits that an Idle king, li^4717 
It matters little where I was hom, 81-6601 
It settles softly on your things, 81-6600 
It sleeps among the thousand hill& 18-4649 
It stands beside the cottage door, 10-2600 
It was u summer evening, 3-646 
It was nothing but a rose I gave her, 18-4978 
It was roses, rosea, all the way, 18-4719 
It was the calm and silent nlghL 18-4976 
it wa.<< the schooner Hesperus, 1-105 
Tt's good to soe the school we knew, 18-8178 
I've watch'd you now a full half-hour, 18-4065 
Ivy Oreen, 10-2449 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 8-463; with music. 
30-6268 

Jack Frost went out on a wintry day, 8-2190 
Jack Jingle went 'prentice, 17-4422 
Jack Spratt could cut no tat, 8-1298 
Jack Hpratt had a pig, 18-4068 
Jaoksos, Helen H. 

Coronal Ion, 19-5066 
Hike a blind spinner In the sun, 8-1929 
Jiicky, come give me thy fiddle, 10-2462 
Jacques Cartier, 18-4648 
Jc suls un petit poupon, 17-4423 
Jealous Jack Frost, 8-2190 
JennaTal 

Ha Brabanconne, 98-5821 
Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 14-3789 
Jesu, Lover of My Soul, 17-4421 
Jesus bids us shine, 18-3992 
Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 18-4186 
Joseze I’olska, 33-5824 

Jini and George were two great lords, in color 
9-2.108 

Jock of Hascldean, 7-1871 
John Anderson, my Jo, John, 14-3791 
John Cook had a little grey mare; he, haw, hum. 
16-3868 

John Gilpin was a cltlsen, 10-2667 
Jolinny Head-lii-Alr, In color, 18-4778 
Johnny shall have a now bonnet, 10-2614 
gohnson, B, VanUne 
Harvest Time, 18-4661 
Prairie Oreyhounds. 30-5388 
Song my Paddle Sings, 18-4649 
•JoBSoiie Bra 

Hymn on the Nativity of my Saviour, 8-2189 
True Growth, 7-1874 
Joy and temperance and repose, 11-1910 
Joy of Life, 6-1167 

Judge not the workings of his brain, 8-1612 
June. 9-2238 „ , . 

Just for 1 handful of sliver he left us, 

33-6982 

Just to be tender. Just to he true, 14-3700 


Heats, Join .... 

Fairy Song. 3-712 . __ 

On first looking Into Chapman's Homer, 

On the Grasshopper and Cricket, 18-4718 
To a Nightingale, 11-2744 
Heble, OToha 

Evening Hymn, 9-1674 
Rainbow, 7-1F71 

Kllmeny, A Fa^ legend, 17-4417 
King, Hre. HniMt H. 

CrocHt, lf^72 ^ 

King and the Abbot, 10*8447 
King Baby on his throne, 14-8608 
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Kins Bruee uid the S|ddar, 10>250B 
Kins Ctarlatlan stood beside the mast In smoke 
and mist, aa>6820 

Kins Lear and His Three Daughters. 10-£6«1 
Kins of Clubs, he often drubs, Xd-S702 
Kins Pippin built a fine new hall, 14^2614 
Kins's netnre, 'JN1>B>84 
Klnssles, OfciUHea 
Farewell, 1-104 
Lost Doll, 17-4617 
Sands of Dee, 2-478 
Three Fishers, 1O-2S10 
Tide River, 10-1614 
Ugly Prlncesa 17-4619 
Yaung and Old, 10-8404 
XulMSFi ptMitX 

Rain on the Roof, 01-6602 
Khrtlasi Rni^acA 
Overland Mall, 10-2612 
Recessional, 10-4898 
Kitten and the Falling Leaves, 13-8476 
Knave of Hearts, In color, 8-1410 
Knon^ men of Dngland, Anjou and Touraine. 

Kons Christian stod bed Hlem Kaat, 23-5820 

'Jf P MOOITW ^dhlliO ls 

Moss Rose, 06-6808 


Xa BersOre, 18-4190 
La bouTansOre a des Ocua 17-4622 
La plus almable & mon gre, 16-4190 
Ladybird, dy, with music, 18-8040 
Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 4-986 
Lafontalne, Sena de 
Castle-builder, 14-3604 
Lamb, Ohnrles and Itasy 
Child and the Snake, 0-2132 
Housekeeper, 18-4336 
Lame Brother, 18-3474 
Love, Death and Reputation 38-6982 
Old Familiar Faces, 14-3602 
Lamb, 3-712 
lambs. 1^3605 
Lame Brother, 13-3474 

Lamps now slitter down the street, 1-103 
Land of Nod, 4-1069 
T,and of Thus-und-So, 19-5065 
Zaador, Walter Bavass 
Finis, 18-4774 
late Leaves, 14-3790 
Winter, 33-6985 
Laroom, Lney 

Extracts from, 13-3102 
lark, 13-3402 

Lark-bird, lark-bird soaring hlsh, 14-3605 

Lars Porsena of Cluslum, 6-1403 

Last Gharse of the French at Waterloo, 13-2510 

Last Man, 14-3792 

last Ride Together, 80-6160 

last Rose of Summer, 8-1612 

Late Leaves, 14-3790 

Laughing Brook, 18-4899 

laughing Song, 13-8316 

lavender blue and rosemary green, 16-4068 
Lavender’s blue, diddle, diddle, with music, 
18-4981 

Lay me a green sod under my head, 10-2634 
Jay of the J.ast Minstrel, 10-2819 
Lead, Kindly Light, 8-2013 
Leak In the Dyke, 7-1797 

Lear, BAwla 

Nonsense Rhymes, 4-1062: 18-3994 
Leaves and the Wind, 3-2306 
Legari, Jtaamm Watthaw 
Ahab Mohammed, 18-4837 
Lend me thy mare to so a mile. In color, 

17—4839 

Lea Petits Bateaux, 18-4190 

Lesson of the Honey Bees, 11-2933 

Lesson of the Water Mill, 18-4773 

Let him In whom old Dutch blood flows. 83-5830 

I^etty’s Globe, 7-1766 

Liberty Bell, 93-6730 

Life and thought have gone away, 14-3699 
Life! I know not what thou art, do-6267 
Life Lesson, 18-4337 

Life lies before me, but shut la the door, 88-6983 

Light of Our Virtues. 11-2934 

Like a blind spinner In the sun, 8-1929 

Lilies of the valley chime, 18-3039 

Lincoln, the Man of the People, 10-2663 


Lion and fho Mouse, 8-1167 
Uon and the Unicom, In color, ai-faoe 6636 
Llsls, Boni^ 8 a 
MaraslllSse, 18-4772 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear, 88-6761 
Listen to the water mill, 10-4773 
Little Betty Winkle she had a little pig, 

11-2748 

Little Bingo, with music, 11-2748 
T.ittle Boat. 18-4190 

Little Bobby Snooks was fond of his books, 
18-4068 

Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, with music, 
5-1233 

Little Boy Blue, come blow up your horn, 4-9.’9 
Little buy that cried, 17-4422 
Little Busy Bee, 3-546 
Little Children, Wake and Listen, 9-2190 
Little Cock-Sparrow, 8-1408, 1470 
J.lttle drops at water, 4-1067 
Little, X ween, did Mary guess, 17-4517 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 4-328; with 
music, 4-986 

Little lamb, who made thee? 3-712 
Little maid, pretty maid, whither goest thou? 
13-3318 

IJttIo Man In Leather, 13-3406 
Little Miss Mullet, 5-1296 
Little Miss Putty and Master Paul, In color, 
15-3871 

Little Nanny Etticout, 4-827 
J.lttle I’olly Flinders, 3-551 

Little Robin Redbrdist sal upon a tree, 14-37*)t 
Little Rlsler, 14-3(i0.'> 

Little Sophy by the Seaside, 6-1513 , 

JJttle Star, 5-1)56 

Little Things, 4-1057 

Tdttle Tom Tucker, 4-827 

Little Tommy Tittlcmouse, 10-2463 

Little White P’ealhei-!. 13-3319 

Little Whlte.Llly. 11-2822 

Living for self and thinking of self, 6-1513 

Xiimaa, John B. 

When summer comes, 18-4648 
London in 1802, 15-3991 
l,ong legs, erooked thighs, 18-3011 
Long live the king In peace, n3-5g21 
Long years of bondage having ended, 83-5821* 
Longfellow, Rsnry Wadsworth 
Arrow and the Song. 16-4188 
Iiah> and the Brook, 16-4066 
Bell of Alrl, 34-6301 
Bridge, 9-2238 
Builders, 18-3g.<)2 
Children's Hour, 13-3476 
Day IS Done, 19-4978 
Daj break, 14-3789 
Kxcelsior, 3-715 
Happiest Land, 7-1800 
Maiclenhond, 38-5899 
Memorhs, 33-5983 
Norman Baron. 11-2817 
Old Clock on the Stairs, 18-3176 
Paul Revere'» Ride, 38-5731 
Psalm of Life, 3-646 
Rain In Summer, 80-5265 
Serenade, 8-2306 
Ship of State, 4-926 
Ships That Pass In the Night, 13-4773 
Slave’s Dream, 4-1068 
Snow Flakes, 7-1873 
Song of Birds, 17-4619 
Song of Hiawatha, extracts, 15-3865-66; 
80-S391 

Three Kings, 19-1975 
Tide lUses, the Tide Fails, 18-4977 
To the River Charles, 14-3701 
Village Blacksmith, 8-373 
Wreck of the Hesperus, 1-105 
Look over the wall, and I'll tell you why, in 
color, lOi-3870 

T.ord, by whose might the Heavens stand, 
80-5391 

Lord, Tt Belongs Not to My Care, 17-4421 

Ixird's Player in Verse, 17-4420 

Lord Ulltn's Daughter, 4-826 

Ijord, who art merciful as well as Just, 18-3088 

Lorelei, 8-1929 

Loss of the Royal George, 8-480 

Lost Doll. 17-46t7 

T.ost Leader, 83-5982 

Love and Friendship, 18-4898 

Tjove, Death and Reputation, 88-6988 

Js>ve in tears, 88-6900 
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Ziove Knot 0*2241 

Love me. Sweet, with all thou art 10*2464 
Love Will Find Out the Way, 18-477S 
lAtve, won or loat. Is countless iraln, 00*6000 

&OT#lAO#t SiOlUWA 

To Lucasta, on going to the Wara^ 03-6084 
X«Ter, Sanul 

Angels' Whisper, 11-2818 
Fal^ Tempter, 13-3404 
Love's Reasonings, 01-6601 
Lowell, 0UIMB Bussell 
Aladdin. 19-4978 
Curtin , 6-1512 
Fatherland, 4-926 
Fountain, 3-713 

Incident In a Railroad Car. 18-6068 
June, 9-2238 
Parable, 30-6169 
Sower, 14-3792 
Stanza on Freedom, 17-4421 
Lucy, 3-712 
I,ucy Gray, 7-1872 
Ibuke, vrs. 

I Think When I Read, 30-6267 
Lullaby! O Lullaby, 19-4066 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief, 4-824 
Lynn, XtlMl 

Weighing the Baby. 7-1800 
Ibyte, B. F. 

Abide with me, 18-3991 
Officer's Grave, 7-1801 


M. N. O., with music, 13-3317 

Macaulay, Lord 

How Boratius Kept the Bridge, 6-1403 
Spanish Armada, 17-4616 
MeOasroXl, dames 
Royal Race, 30-6389 
MacdOBald. George 
Baby, 3-548 
Better Things, 31-5500 
Little White Lily, 11-2822 
Over the Hill, 19-5064 
.Wind and the Moon. 10-3178 
MoOee, Thomas 9’Aroy 

Arctic Indian's faith, 30-6389 
Jacques Cartier, 16-4648 
Waolcay, 3>r. Charles 

Deeo and a Word, 18-4774 

Love's Reasonings, 31-5501 

Miller of l>ee, 34-6302 

Sea-king's Burial, 13-3473 

There’s a good time coming, boys, 14-3700 

William the Conqueror. 13-3 lOJ 


WeTl ha’e nane but Highland Bonnets here, 
38-6822 

Death of Napoleon, 0-2307 
MoLoaaaa, William 
Hills o' Skye. 30-5388 
Mahoney, Franots ByWester 
Bells of Uhandon, 30-6898 
Maid of R. K. D.. 03-6742 ■ 

Malden! with the mock brown eyes, 33-5899 

Maidenhood, 33-6899 

Man Who Is Twelve Years Old, 31-6833 

Man’s A Man for a' That, 18-4774 

Man's Good Name, 11-2934 

Man’s Greatest Treasure, 11-2034 

Man's Requirements, 10-2664 

Maple leaf forever, 10-2506 

March, 0-1294 

March Meadows, 14-3605 

March of the Men of Harlech. 93-6822 

March winds and April showers. 11-2826 

Marohlng,.down to Armageddon, 13-3990 

Marco BAzarls, 31-5633 

Maria Intended a Oetter to write, 13-3476 


Lincoln, the Man of the People, 10-2668 

niS^natTsb^^. 10.6D65 
Marseillaise, 10-^72 
Mary had a little lamb, 30-5161 
Mary had a pretty bird, 14-8702 
Mary, Mary, quite contrair, 10-2466 
Mary Stuart's Farewell, 10-2448 
Massa’s in the cold, cold Ground. 81-5882 
Master I have, and I am his man, 18-8869 
Matthew. Mark. Luke, and John, 4-828 


Maud MUller on a summor’O day, 19-SS16 

Memories. 8^5983 

Memoir, 28-3990 

Men of Harlech 1 In the hollow, 

Men of 01dJ17-4617 
Xeadoaea, Xwulaue Xb. 0e 
^ ^ri^uo se National Hymn, 00-6900 

Garibaldi's Hymn, 00-6820 

MOMdith, WUUam «. 

Farragut, 10-2460 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 10-2611 
Merry are the bells, in color, 8-2196 
Mexican National Hymn, 80-6828 
Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
9-478 

miss, AUxea m. 

Big and Little Things, 14-8701 
MUlsr, Wwifiy B. 

Jesus bids us Shtne, 18-8092 
Offillsr, yoaqulu 

Bravest battle that ever was fought, 

_ 18-4774 
Columbus, 3-647 


Industry of Animals. 11-2822 
Mother to Her Infant, 13-8404 
Spring Walk, 18-8176 
Sun, 8-1613 
Miller, WBUsm 

Wee Willie Winkle. 4-824 
Miller of Dee^ 84-6302 
Million little diamonds, 10-2461 
Millions of massive raindrops, 10-4720 
MUtoa, John 

Extracts from, 14-8524: 08-6678-70 
On hla blindness, 33-6986 
On May Morning, 8-1298 
To the Lord General Cromwell, 13-8991 
Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour, 
10*3991 

Mine bo a cot beside a hill, 4-926 
Mine eyes have seen the glory, 33-5819 
Mine host of the Golden Apple, 13-3098 
Minnie and Winnie, 4-1069 
Minstrel Boy, 3-646 

Miss Kitty was rude at the table one day, 3-551 
Miss Poppy. 18-4897 
Miss Sophy, one fine sunny day, 18-4068 
Mltfosd, Muy BnsseU 
Joy of Life, 8-1157 

Molly, my sister, and I fell out, 18-4067 
Monday's child Is fair of face, 80-6161 
Moatgommy, James 

Daisy at Christmas, 10-4978 
Moors, Olemeat C. 

Visit from St. Nicholas, 9-2240 
BlOore, nuwzas 

Alas' how light a cause may move, 83-6982 
As down in sunless retreats, 8-1929 
Believe me. If all those endearing young 
charms, 33-5986 
Canadian Boat Bong. 18-4649 
H^i^^at once through Tara’s halls. 

Last Hose of Bummer, 0-1612 
Love and Friendship, 18-4898 
Minstrel Bot. 3-546 
Oft In the Stilly Night, 14-3790 
Poor Dog Tray, 13-3318 
Shells Far From the Land, 14-3602 
Sound the Loud Timbrel, 81-5832 
Morning and Ihrenlng, 7-1867 
Momlng,evenlng. noon, and night, 16-4185 
Morris, WUUmu 
Voice of Toll. 14-3791 
Moss Rose, 84-6303 

Mother. 8-1572 __ 

Mother, may I go to swim? 17-4630 
Mother Mitchell one day lost her pussy, alack, 
17-4622 

Mother, mother, the winds are at play. 

81-6500 

Mother to Her Infant, 13-8404 
Mother’s Kisses, 8-1167 
Mother's World, 10-2663 
Mountain and the Squirrel, 4-920 
Mounted Polleo, 18-4661 
Mouse and the Cake, 1^4187 
Mr. Blast gave a feast, 17-4620 
Much have I traveled, 10-2668 
Muir, JJena ad er 

Maple leaf forever, 10-2606 
Mftller, WUlwlm 
Wither? 84-6808 
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KHlAflk. IMaab Hutto_ ^ ^ 

Douglaa, Douglas, Tendsr and True, 8>1928 
Multiplication is vexation, 4*929 
Musical Instrument, 7*1799 
My banks they are furnished with bees. 4*1057 
My beautllull my beautltull that standest 
meekly by, 3-714 
My boat is on the shore, 83-6988 
My child, when wf were children, 84-6303 
My dear, do you know, 17*4622 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you, 
1-104 

My faith looks up to Thee, 13-4184 
My father he died, In color, 8*2809 
My father he left me three acres of land, 18*3042 
My good blade carves the casttues of men, 4*1066 
My heart aches; and a drowsy numbness pains, 
11*2744 

My heart leaps up when 1 behold, 3-713 

My Heart’s In the Highlands, 6-1674 

My house Is red—a little house, 13-3477 

My Kate. 88*6900 

My Lady Wind, 31*6603 

My little old man and I fell out, 8*2134 

My lov'd, my honor’d, much respected friend, 

16*4068 _ 

My Maid Mary, in color, 9-2192 
My Maryland, 10-2612 
My Menagerie, 9-2239 

My mind lets go a thousand things, U-3990 

My mind to me a kingdom Is, S-gtol 

My Mother, 4-824 

My Mother's Hands. 10-2664 

My Old Kentucky Home, 13-3402 

My parents bow, and lead me forth, 17*4619 

My parents sleeja both In one grave, 13*3474 

My Flaymate, 1^4976 

My Shadow, 1*103 

My Ships, 7*1798 

My soul, there Is a country, 18*3992 
My strength Is falling fast, 13*3473 
My true love hath iny heart, and 1 have his, 
14-3789 


IfftlllABdlUl 

Hymn to Liberty, 83-6821 
Name In the Sand, 16-4186 
Nathan Hale, 6-1673 
Nation’s Strength, 17-1617 
Natur^ised Allen, 33-6732 
Nesting Hour, 14-3605 
New Pelisse. 14-3606 
arewholt, Ssary 

Best School of All, 18-3178 
Sawhiui. Ourdissl 

Lmd, ktndW Light, 8-2013 
Night, by Blake, 83-6984 
Night, by Shelley, ?3-6899 
Night has a thousand eyes, 83-5935 
Nightingale and Glow-worm, 3-712 
No need to the circus to go have 1, 9-3239 
No stir In the air, no stir in the sea, 8-2131 
No sun, no moon, 17-4618 

No, trust me; she Is peevish, sullen, froward, 
11-2934 

Noble heroes of the sea, 88*6822 
Noblest Roman, 11-2933 
Nonsense rhymes of Bdward Lear, 4-1002; 
!UI*8994 

Norman Baron, 11*2817 
North wind doth blow, 5-1166 

Mortoa, Moa. lbs. 

Arab's Farewell to His Steed, 3*714 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 3*713 
Not gold, but only man can make, 17*4517 
November In England, 17*4618 
Now, all of you, give he^ unto, 18*4720 
Now, he who latows old Christmas, 18*5066 
Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
6*1293 

Now the day is over, 81*5602 

Now, what do you think. In color, 17*4339 

Nurse’s Song, 7-1874 

Nynmh’a Reply to the Passionate Shepherd, 
8"S023 


O, you little Blackle-tops, In color, 3*718 
O beautiful for spacious skies, 88*6818 
O Ulthe new-comer, I have heard, 8*1927 
O, Boys, Carry me 'Long, 9-3239 


O Captain! my CtpMa, $m202» 

0 Orar! wliot can the matttr be? wita ornate, 
88*5901 

O flr-tree fine, 18*3040 
O God! It Is a fearful thing, 28*8176 
O God! methlnks It were a happy 1^ 114988 
O God, our help In ages past, 7-18Q1 
O leave this barren spot to me, a*4?B 
O little lambs, the month Is cold, 144906 
O Mammy’s Pickaninny, 18*4899 
O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 8*478 
u Mother-My-lrf>veb If you’ll give me your hand, 
14-3793 

O, my love's like a red, red rose, 18*5085 
01 say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light; 
88-6817 

O, say, what is that thing call’d IlAt, 4.1067 
O ship Incoming from the sea, 80*5889 
O Sweet Content, 8*2028 
O Thou that sendest out the man, 18-4717 
OI Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast, 84*6860 
O, Wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's 
beliu;, 83*6089 

Ode on Immortality, 14*3697 
Ode on the Death of Wellington, 18*4716 
Ode to the West Wind, 88*60^69 
O'er a low couoh the setting sun, 18*4186 
Of a’ the alrts the wind can blaw, 80*5160 
Of all the gay birds that e’er 1 did see, 14*8794 
Of all the girls that are so smart, 14-3789 
Of all the thoughts of God that are, 81-6683 
Of Nelson and the North, 7*1872 
Off Rlvlfire du IjOujp, 80-6389 
Offlce^a Grave, 7*1^1 
Oft 1 had heard of Lucy Gray, 7*1872 
Oft 1 remember those whom I have known, 
83-6988 

Oft In the Stilly Night, 14-3790 
OgUvie, wm B. 

Apple Wliuls, 80-6267 
Holy rood, 80*6168 

Oh. a dainty plant Is the ivy green, 10-2440 
Oh, a wonderful stream Is the river of Time, 
18*4718 

Oh! Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 88*6818 
Oh, deem not they are blest alone, 18*4899 
Oh, hush thee, my baby, thy sire was a knight, 
4-824 

Oh, look at the Moon, 18*3038 
('h, my country, entwine on thy temples, 88-6823 
Oh, my pretty cork, 13-3477 
Oh! Paddy dear, and did you hear the news 
that’s goln' round? 88*5821 
Oh, ring the bells, 13-3406 
Oh! say can you hear? 88*6824 
Oh, to be in England, 8*2023 
Oh, where and oh where is my little wee dog? 
17*4520 

Oh, where are all the good little girls? 13-8819 
Oh who Is so merry, so merry, helghol 88-6784 
Oh, who would keep a little bird confined? 
14*3604 

Oh, ye I who so lately were blithesome and gay, 
10-2461 

Oh, young Lochlnvar Is come out of the West, 
18-4771 

O’Bsrai Theodoxe 

Bivouac of the Dead, 81-6636 
Old Abram Brown is dead and gone, 8*2134 
Old Arm Chair, 0-2239 
Old ('hristmas, by Mary Howltt, 18*6066 
old Christmas, by Sir Walter Scott, 0*2188 
old Cloak. 14-3790 
Old Clock on the Stalra 18-3176 
Old Familiar Faces, 14^8602 
Old Folks at Home, 0-1672 
Old Friends, 83*6686 
Old Ironsides, 0*1572 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 10*4900; 

with music, 19*4901 
Old Mother Hubbard, 10-2613 
Old Mother Twltchett had but one eye, 10*8041 
Old Woman and her pig, 88*6986 
Old woman, old woman, shall we go a-shearing? 
18*8818; 17*4520 

Old woman tossed up in a bosket, ia*faoe 8042 
Old Woman, Tossed up in a Blanket, with 

music, 7*1724 _ __ 

"OIs Tam on Bord-a Plouffe.” 80*6387 
Omission, 18*4898 • 

On came the whirlwind—^llke the last, 1^2510 
On Christmas Eve I turned the spit, 17-4422 
On first looking into Chapman’s Homer, 10*2668 
On his blindness, 83*698e 
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On Linden, when iho sun was low, 4>1069 

<>n May montlnK, S>1293 

On Saturday nmht, 14-3702 

On Sir I'hlllp Sidney, 31-5197 

On the brldKo of Avianon, 30-5162 

On the Grasshopper and Cllcket, 18-4719 

was^nflh, 1^2449°*^ Shannon, when Sbeelah 

Once a llUle boy. Jack, was ever so Kood, 17-4422 
Once In Persia ruled a kina, 8-479 
Once In Royal David’s City, 8-2190 
wee on a time 1 saw a beai, 10-2514 
^"*8^.6983***”® ^®ve. Death and ItcputaUon, 

Once uwM a midniaht dreary, 10-4335 
One and one, 13-331» 

One hot sunder day a hunter went out, 18-477e 
One I love, two lldve, 38-6734 « 

Mnf ISfoPJ* Nature, let roe learn of thee, 80-5266 

oUn win?'"*’' m color, 11-2825 

One mlety mormngr, lS-3106 

household 

WftyBs w~lui 2 

One, two, buckle my shoe. In color, 11-2826 
One, two, three, four. flve. 13-3477 

SSf *;'?<* Wide dum.iln. 81-5501 

Only a Baby Small, 11-2745 
Only a Boy, 8t64!>& 

Opportunity, 17-4420' 

oniellly, jTohii tteyle 

iS the lyearoer, 18-4773 

Jlrpheus with his lute m«de trues. 11-2931 

fesa mes! Sorof, 83-e»8« 

Arthur 

St. John the Baptist, 38-5729 
WCfk of the i’oets, 18-43.78 

question. Thou art free. 

g 4o*40o6 

ur band Is few, but true and fried, 6-1573 
.“r iK?’ Ohf Patherliind. 88-5820 

oSf ii 5 ,VL„"S."‘f£? 4 " 64 "f 

J**® *'» windina, 18-4650 

Out of the bosom of the air. 7-1873 
Out of the frozen earth below, 18-477J 
Over lull, over dale, 11-2929 
Over the Hill, 19-5064 
Over the mountains, 18-4773; 81-66J5 

OveJlaSd M^!: 10-^261™''®'* 

Owl, 18-4772 


|iisi 

Plantimt the AppHe-fne*,, M.5Z64 

VXftttf irOilS vABMft 

Rose and Hoot, tMHO 
Playgrounds, 14-8606 
I’lease to itemember- 7-1804 
Poe, Sdnr AlSaw 

Bells. 11-2821 

H.iven, 1B-4SS6 
Poet niid the Bird, 81-6503 
Poet’s [,ast Thoughts, 16U4333 
Poland’s not a slave for ever while her uqtis 
alive remain, 88-5824 
Pnlly. put the kettle on, 41-979 
Polly ’5 Peg's, and Poppety’s, 9t487l 
Poor babes in the wood. In colofl. V7-4B811 
Poor Billy boy was music ma^ MMOtiO 
Poor Dicky’s dead, 13-3177 
Poor Dog Tray, 13-3316 
Poor little Betty Is kind and sweet! a3-01i3S 
Poor lone Hannah, 18-3102 « 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 10-2159t 17-45201 
Pope, Alemaader 

Extract from, 18-3232 
Portuguese National Hymn. 88-5822 
Pr.iltle greyhounds, 80-6388 
Praise of Kngland. 11-2933 
Prayer, 18-3038 
Pretty I'Msher-Malden, 84-6303 
Pretty flowers, tell me why. 19-4982 
Pretty maid, pretty maid, 5-1295 
I rlest and the Mulberry Tree, 13-3316 
i rince Finikin'and his mamma, 15-3870 
Irlncess, selections Irom, 17-4519, 83-6983• 
Pilule, Thomas 

hfar In the Deseit, S-1929 
^isoner of Chillon, 18-3175 
Procter, Adelaide Aime 
I’lctiires in the Fire, 4-826 
footer, Bryan Waller: see Cornwall, Barry 
Prospice, 4 1066 
Psalm of l,]ie, 8-616 

Punch and Judy fought for a pie, 16-4067 
Purple violets lurk, 11-3880 
Pussy-cat ate the dumplings, 14-3794 
l^issy-cat Mew Jumped over a coal, 18-4068 
1’ussy-CRt Mole, 10-2465 
I’ussy-eat, pussy-cat where have you been"' 

10-2454 

Pussy sits beside the Are, In color, 17-1339 


Pa^ clouds away, and welcome day. 13-3402 

Palmsr, Bay 

Faith, 18-4184 

Pan! Uu’est-ce qu’est Id? 17-4423 
Papa, les petlts bateaux, 18-4190 
J’arable, 80-5169 
I’arrot, 5-1294 

I’arts of one stupendous whole, 18-3232 
Passing through a little wood, 19-4981 
i’asslonate Shepherd, 19-5066 
Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man, 4-1060 
Patmore, Ooveat^ 

Love In Tears, 88-5900 
Love serviceable, 83-5983 
Patriot, 18-4715 
Paul Ksvere'fl Ride, 88-5731 
Payae, John Boward 
^ riome. Sweet Home, 8-478 
Feaoe, 18-3992 
PatMook, Thomas Lovo 

Priest and the Mulberry Tree, 13-3316 
Peaae-puddlhg hot, 8-1295 
Peg, peg. with a wooden leg, 14-3702 
Pemmy was a pretty girC 7-1870 
Perry,nron 
t«ve Knot, 8 b 2241 
Pet Lamb.,8-l|26 
f>eter Bell:. A Tale, lB-3989 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 16-4087 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper. 
4-827 

Peter White will ne’er go right, 4-986 
Pictures in the Fire, 4-826 
Wed Piper of Hamefln, 8-370 
Plerpea^ 3ohs 

Warren's Address, 9-2306 
Pilgrim, 8-2022 
wigrlm Fathers, 30-5168 

p .the silent plain, IB-ieil 

Fink, small and pmu-tn.al, 11-2878 


Quality of mercy is not strained, 11-2931 
Queen and the Flowers,. 8-1927 
Queen Anne, Queen AnfM, she sits m the sun. 
18-3042 

fjucen Ma>, 5-1166; 14-370l» 

Quiet Work, 80-5266 


Rain, 1-102 

llaln In Summer, 80-626'^ 

Rain Is raining all around, 1-102 
Bain on the Roof, 81-6602 
Rainbow, by John Kcble, 7-1871 
Rainbow, by Wordsworth, 3-713 
BaJ^h, 6 Hz Walter 
Concluslom 14-3791; 81-6413 
Nymph’s Reply to the Passionate Shepherd., 
8-2023 

RamOne Tes Moutona. 18-4190 
Bandall, James Bydar 
My Maryland. 10-2512 ^ 

Why the Robin’s Breast Is Red, 18-3990 
Banda, William Bslghty 

I saw a New World, 84-8302 
World, 4-826 
Rapid, 18-4651 
Raven, 16-4336 
Itwifli. Vs B'Mi1muuu& 

Sheridan’s Ride, 8-2307 
Reaper, 6-1575 
Recessional, 19-4398 
Reconciliation, 83-6986 
Red, Red Rose, 19-6066 
Red River Voyageur, 18-4650 
Remember, remember, 17-4629 
Rest, 34-6304 
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n«*8t la not quitting the busy career, fl4>6304 
lictircd Cat, 7-1800 
Hevengp. 16-tl83 
Ride a cock horee, 84-6305 
Ride away, ride away, Johnny shall ride, 9-2192 
BUay, jraaes Whttoomh 
Land of Thus-and-So, 10-5065 
Life Lesson, 16-4387 
Ring Out, Wild^ells, 9-2191 
Rlng-tlngl I wish 1 were a primrose, 4-1057 
Rise up, rise up, now, Lord Douglas, she says, 
93-6088 

Rise, ye Serbians, rise as one, 83-5823 
River, 11-2820; 90-5389 
River that In silence windeat, 14-3701 
Robert Barnes, fellow fine, 18-2042 
Robert of Lincoln. 10-2511 

Robin and Richard were two pretty men, 4-828 
Robin and the wren, 14-3702 
Robin Hood, Robin Tlood, 19-4900 
Robin Redbreast, 9-480 

Robin the Bobbin, the big, greedy Uen, 10-2453 
Uobln-a-Bobln, 10-4068 
Robin-Friend has gone to bed, 14-3605 
Rock-a-by, baby, thy cradle Is green, 19-3869 
Hoch-a-by Lady, 19-4979 
Rock of Ages, 19-3038 
Xogera, Bamnel 
Glnevra, 8-1926 
Wish, 4-926 
Bonnard, Bterre da 
Welcome to Spring, 19-3038 
Bonooa, WllUana 

Butterfly’s Ball, 4-1058 
Rose. 99-6899 
Rose and Rof)t, 16-3990 
Bosnettl, ohrlntlaa 
Goblin Market, 7-1867 
Up-HIIl. 18-4772 
Bosnettl, B. O. 

Sudden Light, 16-4187 
Round de meadows am a-ringing, 91-5632 
Rowley Powley, pudding ami pu'. 3-551 
Royal Race, 80-5389 
Rub-a-dub-dub, 13-3477 
Ruin seUe thee, ruthless king! 94-6299 
Rule, Britannia, 3-548 
Bnanherg 

Vart Land, 99-5820 
Russia. 99-6821 


Sad Ventures, 90-5267 
Said a people to a poet, 31-6501 
Said the wind to the moon, 1 will blow you out, 
19-8178 

Sail oil, sail on. O ship of state, 4-926 
St. John the Baptist, 89-5729 
St Swlthln’s imy, if thou dost rain, 7-1724 
Sally In our Alley, 14-3789 
Sammy Smith would drink and eat, 4-924 
Sandpiper, 16-4338 
Sands of Dee, 8-478 
Bangsteri Ohaslon 
Our Norland, 18-4647 
Plains of Abraham, 80-6390 
Rapid, 18-4651 
Bangntor, Xargaret 
Omission, 19-4898 

Say not, because he did no wondrous deed, 
01-6498 

Say Not the Struggle Naught Avalleth, 11-2822 
Boantlebnry, BUsabnth 
Laughing Broo^ 19-4899 
SoblUas, Johann O. V. 

EIxtract from, 81-6523 
■ohBMkMibiurMv 

Die Wac^am Kheln, 98-5822 
Soots, wha hae wl Wallace bled, 4-826 
Soott, Dnnoan OampbsU 

Off RlviOre du Loup, 90-5389 
Beotti fftodsslek (Norge 
Colors of the Flag, 90-5390 
Hymn of ISmpire, 30-6391 
River, 90-6380 
Unnamed Ikke, 18-4649 
Sootti fliv WAltnr 
J^ of Haseldean, 7-1874 
Last Charge of the French at Waterloo, 10-2610 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 11-2819 
Lullaby of an Infuit Chief, 4-324 
Old Christmas, 9-2188 


Boott. BIr Woltsr 
Sound Ixiud the Clarion, lS-8404 
Time, 81-6498 
Young Lochlnvar, 18-4771 
Sea! 19-4896 

Sea-gull, sea-gull, sit on the sand, 4-1080 

Hea-klnirs Burial, 13-3478 

See the kitten on the wall. 13-3476 

See-saw, Margery Daw, with music, 4-887 

See-saw, sacaradown, 10-2514 

Serenade, 9-2306 

Servla, 98-6823 

Bsrrtos, Bohost W. 

Mounted Police. 18-4661 
Seven Ages of Man, 11-2935 
Seven Times One, 18-3476 
Shakespeare, 10-4065 
Bhakespsars, WUltam 
Ariel’s Song, 8-331 

As You Like It. extracts from, 11-8929, 3986 
Court of Fairyland, In color, 9-frontis. 
Kpltaph of, n-6682 
Gxtracts from, 6-1685; 11-2882; 18-4664: 
81-6684, 5688 

Friends and Flatterers, 11-2983 
Hamlet, extract from, 11-2934 
Julius Ctesar, extracts from, 11-2981-38, 2936 
King tlonry IV. extract from, 11-2936 
King IJenry V, extracts from, 11-2933 
King Henry VI, extracts from, 11-2932, 2935 
King Henry VIII. extracts from. 11-2929-30 
King John, extract from, 11-2083-36 
Love’s I.abour's Lust, extracts from, 11-2920, 
2936 

Macbeth, extract from. 11-2936 
Measuro for Measure, extracts from, 11-2984-36 
Merchant of Venice, extracts from, 11-2984 
Mldsumiqer Night’s Dream, extracts from, 
11*2929 

Much Adq About Nothing, extract from. 
0*2023 

Othello, extract from, 11-2934 
Richard TI, extracts finin, 11-2933-31 
Sayings from Shakespeare, 11-2935; 13-3266 
Silvia, 14-3791 
Songs, 11-2929 

Trollus and Cressida, extract from, 11-2936 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, extract from, 
11-2934 

Under the greenwood tree, 19-4899 
Shall 1 sing*' says the lark, 13-3406 
Shall 1, wasting In despaire, 98-6984 
Bhanley, Charles Bswson 
Walker of the Know, 18-4650 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 3-713 
She has laughed as softly as if she sighed, 
16-4187 

She IS far from the land, 14-3602 

She Walks in iieauty, 13-3403 

She Wa.s a 1'liantum of Delight, 13-3403 

She was not as pretty as women I know, 98-5900 

Shed no tear! O, shed no tear, 3-712 

Bhsldon, Borana 

Naturalized Alien, 93-5732 
When the enil Is sounded, 98-5732 
Bhelley, Feroy Bysshe 
Autumn, 9-2238 
noud, 80-6263 
Night, 83-6899 

Ode to the West Wind, 93-6089 
Skylark. 80-5157 
Bheastone, WlUlam 
.Shepherd’s Cot, 4-1057 

Shepherd boy’s song In " Pilgrim’s Progress," 
14-3791 

Shepherdess, 16-4190 
Shepherd’s Happy Life, 11-2932 
Sheridan's Ride, 9-2307 
Ship of State, 4-926 

Ships That Pass In the Night, 18-4773 
Shock-headed Peter, In color, 18-4775 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 11-2822 
Shiiffle-Khoori and Amber-Locks, In color, 18-8847 
Shy bird of the silver arrows of song, 13-8440 
Bldnay, Blr FhUlp 
Bargain, 14-3789 
High, 19-4978 

Blah no more. Ladles, sigh no more, 8-2028 
Silence augmenteth grief, writing Incrcoaeth 
rage. 81-6497 
Silent Voices, 9-2239 
BUI, Bdword Bowlaad 
Opportunity, 17-4420 
Silvia. 14-3791 
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.Simon Brodle had a oow, 14>3702 
Simple Simon met a pieman, aO-B269 
Hlnit a aotiK of sixpence with inualc, 3-716 
Slnft, alng’, what hhall I slug' 4-827 
Sing; ye ripening fields of wheat, 13-4661 
Sir Galahad, 4-1066 
Sir Sidney Smith, 7-1871 
Skylark, 30-6167 
Slave’s Dream, 4-1068 
Sleep, 81-6633 
Bleep, baby, sleep, 13-8318 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 88-6898 
Sleep, Beauty Bright, 7-1875 
Sleep, sonny darling, your mother’s delight, 
18-3039 

Slugnrd, 3-712 

Slumber, my darling, no danger Is near, 

13-3404 

Smiley, Maacloe 

Man Who Is Twelve Tears Old, 81-5633 
Smith, Samnel Vraneie 
My Country, ’tis of thee, 88-6819 
Snow Flakes, 7-1873 
Snow Storm, 13-3404 

So are the stars and the arching skiuH, 18-5067 
Ho bashful when I spied her, li-2879 
So work the honey bees, 11-2933 
Solitude, 18-4717 
Solomon Grundy, 10-2454 

Some little mice sat in a barn to spin, 11-2748, 
18-8042 

Somebody crawls Into mamma’s bed. 3-541 

Somebody’s Mother, 80-6265 , 

Somewhat back from the village street, ia-3i.76 

Somewhere It Is always light, 6-1613 

Son of My Heart, 18-3039 

Song my paddle sings, 18-4649 

Song of Birds, 17-4519 

Song of Hiawatha, 15-3866 

Song of Marlon's Men, 6-1673 

Song of the Camp, 8-1928 

Song of the Golden Sea, 18-4651 

Song of the Nightingale. 3-479 

Song of the Shirt, 11-2818 

Song of the Two Hares, 18-3039 

Sonner af Norge, 38-5821 

Sonnet, 83-6983 

Sods of dear Norway, O proud and ancient king¬ 
dom, 83-6821 

Soon after the late snow has melted, 11-2879 
Sorrow. 17-4618 

Sound, Sound the Clarion, 13-3404, with tnctuie, 
18-5062 

Sound the tioud Timbrel, 81-6632 
Sonthsyi Bobert 

Battle of Blenheim. 3-645 
Cataract of Lodore, 8-1292 
Father William, 3-546 
Inchcape Rock. 8-2131 
Prayer, 13-3038 
Traveler's Return, 8-2131 
Southrons, hear your CMiuntry call you, 33-5818 
Sower, 14-3792 

Spacious Firnmment on High, 16-4066 

Spanish Armada, 17-46J6 

Speak Gently, 16-4337 

Speed on, speed on, good Master, 18-4660 

Bpeaser, BOmuid 

Extracts froim 31-5484, 6 486 
Spider and the Fly, 14-3601 
Spoffovd, Suvlet Bteseott 
Sigh, 19-4978 
Spring Walk, 18-3176 

Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves, 

9-2306 

Stansa on Freedom, 17-4421 
Star-Spangled Banner, 88-6817 
Stars, 3-716 

Stars of the summer night, 9-2306 
Stately tr^, 81-6484 

Stay near^e—do not take thy flight! 16-4065; 
83-6729 

■tedmaa, Sdmaad Olaxsaoe 
Discoverer, 17-4420 
■tsvsasoB, Bobsrt Bonla 

Armies in the Fire, 1-103 
Bhiltaph, 9-2829 
I^and of Nod, 4-1069 
My Shadow, 1-103 
Rain, 1-102 
Travel, 6-1164 
Unaeen Playmate, 3-714 
Still, still with Thee, when purple morning 
breaketh, 33-5898 


Stoddard, Xlobard Kenry 

Birds, 18-3991 

Flight ot the Arrow, 17-4420 
Flight of Youth, 30-6266 
Stormy Petrel, 17-4618 
Story of a Blackamoor, In color, 18-4777 
Story of Fidgety Philip, in color. 18-4776 
Story of Flying Robert. In color, 18-4778 
Btoiy of Lite, 18-6067 , 

Stowe, Kazxiet Beeoher 

When 1 awake I am still with thee, 88-5698 
Straight Is the path of duty, 6-1682 
Straadbavg 

Ur Hvenska Hiertans, 88-6821 
Stream and the Ocean, 10-2449 
Strong Son of God, Immortal I,ove, 16-3985 
Such Ixautlful, beautiful hands, 10-2604 
Sttokllng, Sir Soka 

Urhames' Song, 33-5984 
Sudden IJght, 16-4187 
Sum, sum, sum, 18-3996 
Summer has doft his latest green, 83-5986 
Summer Is a-coniing In, 8-2237 
Summer’s day, 10-2461 
Sun, e-1573 

Him Is a glorious thing, 16-4188 
Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 6-1571 
Sunset and evening star, 6-1576 
Suppose the T.lttle Cowslip. 30-5160 
Sur le Pont d’Avignon, 30-5162 
Surely, good air, you follow me, 83-5742 
Sweet and low. sweet and low, 9-478 
Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 
38-5727 

Sweet IS Childhood, 18-5067 

Sweet to the morning traveler, 8-2131 

Sweetest Lives, 6-1572 

Swiftly walk over the western wave. 83-5899 
Swiss National Hymn, 88-5823 
Sylvia, song to, 81-6688 


* 


Tabb, Joha Baaister 

In Absence, 8-1676 

Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief, 4-1060 
HftliiUB 

Twenty-Third 1‘salm, 3-648 
Taylor, Bayard 
Bedouin Song, 19-6064 
Song of the Camp. 8-1928 
Taylor, Boajaaila Traaklla 
isle of Long \go, 18-1718 
Taylor, Jaae 

Oood-nlghl, 9-480 
Horse, 10-2610 
Little Star, 8-1166 
My Mother, 4-824 
Taylor, Jeffreya 

Lion and the Mouse, 8-1157 
Young Mouse, 4-924 
Teach me, my God and King, 18-3991 
Tears, Idle Tears, 7-1799 
Teeny-Weeny, 81-5504 
Tell me not. In mournful numbers, 3-546 
Tell me not, sweet, 1 am unkind, 33-6984 
Tell tale tit, 8-1682 

Tender-handed stroke a neitle, 14-3603 
Teaayfoa, Alfred, Bord 
Beggar Maid, 4-824 
Break, Break, Break, 19-5064 
Brook, 1-103 
Bugle, 13-3403 

Charge of the Light Brigade, 7-1790 

Cradle Song, 7-1876 

Crossing the Bar, 8-1676 

Death of the Old Year, 8-2191 

Defence of Lucknow, 14-8787 

Deserted House, 14-3699 

l^gland and America In 1782. 18-4717 

Extracts from. 18-3909, 18-4277, 18-4814, 4863 

Flower in the crannied wall, 8-1196, 11-2877 

in Memorlam, extracts. 18-3986. 93-6983, 6986 

Liocksley Hall, extract from, 18-6087 

Minnie and Winnie, 4-1069 

Mother, 8-;672 

Ode on the Death of Wellington, 18-4716 
Owl, 14-4772 

Princess, The, selection, 17-4619; 3^5985 

Quotations from, 18-3909; 18-4814 

Reconciliation, 33-6986 

Revenge, 16-4183 

Ring Out, Wild Bells, 8-2191 

Silent Voices, 9-2889 
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Tmnynn, AUrM, liord 

Sir Ualahad, 4>1066 
Sweet and haw, 8*478 
Tears, Idle Tears, 7*1789 
Ulysses, 18-4718 
TeaBjsoa-TaxBsr. O. 
l«tty's Globe, 7*1765 
Little Sophy by the Seaside, 8*1513 
Ternarle of Littles, 11*2830 
Terrible Ball, 7*1876 
niaoksray, William Kakspsaes 
Cane-bottomed Chair, 81-6681 
Tragic Story, 5*1157 
Thanksgiving Day, 18*4899 
ThwrtwTs OaUa 

Sandpiper, 18*4338 

The angel of the flowers one day, 84*6303 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold, 9*2306 

The autumn Is a gipsy, when the frost Is in the 
air, 88-5839 

The baby new to earth and sky, 16-4277 
The balrnles cuddle doon at nlcnt, 14*3603 
The baker’s wife has sacks of gold, 17*4622 
The beginning of eternity, 13*343,3 
The blessing of my later years, 18*4749 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 5-1294 
The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
18*4774 

The breaking waves dashed high, 80-5158 
The Chinaman praises his Ts, 88-5712 
The cock doth crow, 8-2134 
The cork Is crowing, 5-1294 
The cock’s on the housetop, blowing his horn, 
4-929 

The cuckoo and the jackass, 14*3795 
The cuckoo’s a bonny blid, 13-3318 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 8-2021 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
81-6.584 

The day la done, and the darkness, 18-4978 
The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 18,2512 
The dew was falling last, the stars began to 
blink, 8*1925 

The dove says, "Coo, Coo, what shall I do?" 
88-6734 

The fair maid, who, at the First of May, 5*1296 
The fairest action of our human life, 11*2745 
The first Nowell the Angel did say, 15-4976 
The flag—it stands for hearth and home, 88-5732 
The frost looked fortli one still, clear night, 
80-5156 

The frugal snail with forecast of repose, 16-4336 
The girl in the lane that couldn’t speak plain, 
11-2748 

The good dame looked from her cott.tge, 7-1797 
The gossips of the vlllaeo—see, In color, 17-4339 
The graceful Columbine, all blushing red, 11-2883 
The grave old clock on the mantelpiece, 19-4980 
The gray Hoss-Chestnut's leetle hands unfold, 
11-2878 

The greenhouse Is my summer-seat, 18-3177 
The groves were Ooirs first temples. lOre man 
learned, 10-2449 

The hands are such dear hands, 19-4898 
The harp that once through Tara's Halls, 


The hart ho loves the high wood, 17-4620 
The hill of success may be steep, boys, 8-1513; 
13-8402 

The horned moon, with one bright star, 10-4112 
The hunt Is up, the hunt is up, 17-4616 
The king from the council chamber, 80-6264 
The King of Clubs, he often drubs, 14-3702 
The King of France, and four thousand men. In 
color, 9-2308 

The King of France went up the hill, 8-2134 
The King was on his throne. 8-2133 
The King was sick, his cheek was red, 1-104 
The land I claim claims me, 88-6732 
The leaves are falling; so am I, 14-3790 
The life of man, 17-4120 
The lilies of the valley chime, 18-3039 
The little birds arc singing, 11-2746 
The Lord mv pasture shall prepare, 3-648 
The lucid Interspace of world and world, 18-8609 
The lute-voice birds rise with the light, 11-2822 
The man In the moon, 8-2184 
The man In the wilderness asked me, 14-3702 
The melancholy days are come, 1^4719 
The minstrel boy to the war has gone, 8*646 
The monarch oak, the patriarch or the trees, 
1^8684 

The moon held court in Holyrood, 80-6158 


The mountain and the squirrel, 4*928 
The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat, 81*5885 
The night has a thousand eyes, 83-6986 
The noon was shady, and soft airs, 8*2158 
The North Wind doth blow, 0*1166 
The Owl and the Pussy Cat went to sea, 80*6191 
The path by which we twain did go, 88*6988 
The pines were dark on Ramoth hill, lt*4978 
The poetry of earth Is never dead, 18*4718 
The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 11*2746 
The purest treasure mortal times afford, 11*2984 
The quality of mercy Is not strained, 11*2984 
The Queen of Hearts, 8*1410 
The rain is raining all around, 1*102 
The robin and the red-breast. 13-3406 
The Robin and the Wren, 14-3702 
The Robin in the cherry-tree, 13-8464 
The Rock-a-by Lady from Hush-a-by Street, 
19«4979 

The rose aloft In sunny air, 15-3990 
The safCern swarms swing off from all the 
willows, 11-2878 

The Saviour, bowed beneath His cross, climbed 
up the dreary hill, 15-3990 
The Sea! the Sea! the open Seal 19-4896 
The shades of night were falling fast, 8*716 
The silver sea, 18-4313 

The sorrow that nobody mentions, 17*4518 
The spacious firmament on high. 10-4066 
The splendor falls on castle walls, 18-8403 
The stars of midnight shall be dear, 18-4748 
The stately homes of Bngland. 4-926 
The streamlet down from the mountainous wIen, 
10-2449 

The sun descending in the West, 83*6684 
The sun is a glorious thing, 18*4188 
The sun Is careering in glory and might. 0*1167 
The sun Is down, and time gone by. 4-1069 
The sun, one fine evening on high, 18*3406 
The sun shines bright In the old Kentucky home. 
13*3402 

The sun was shining on the sea, 8*1676 
The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 6*1572 
The tide rises, the tide falls, 19-4977 
The time so tranquil Is and still, 10-2461 
The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind la waril* 
Ing, 8-2238 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 11-2819 
The white dove sat on the castle wall, 17*4339 
The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
8*374 

The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
90*6266 

The woman’s cause Is man’s; they rise or sink, 
17*4619 

The Tear had all the Days In cliarge, 81-6601 
The year’s at the spring, 3*713 
The yellow violet’s modest bell, 11*2882 
Then the little Hiawatha, 80-6391 
There are gains for all our losses, 80-5^66 
There are sounds, like flakes of snow falling, 
13*3469 

There dwelt a miller hale and bold, 8^6302 
There Is a farmer who Is TY, 88-6742 
There la a flower, a little flower, 18*4978 
There Is a pleasure In the pathless woods, 
18*4717 

There Is in the wide, lone ae.i, 7*1801 
There Is thy gold; worse poison to men’s souls, 
8*1686 

There, llttlo girl, don't cry, 18-4337 
There lived a sage In days of yore, 8*1167 
There once was a bird that lived up In a tree, 
18*5068 

There sat one day In quiet. 7*1800 
There was a fern on the mountain, 18-4897 
There was a frog lived In a well, 90-6268 
There W'as a Jolly miller, 9*2826; 14-8842 
There w.\a a King In olden days, 8*1927 
There was a king met a king, 19-3041 
There was a little boy and a Tittle girl. 8-2184 
There was a little boy went Into a field, 

11-2748 

There was a little girl who had a little curl, 
3*651 

There was a little man, and he had a little gun. 
1B*3869 

There was a little man who wooed a little maid, 
18*4189 

There was a little rabbit sprig, 6*1682 
There was a man, and he had naught. In color, 
6*1678 

There was a man, and he went ma«h 5*1298 
There was a man of Thessaly, 18-8042 
There was a monkey climbed up a tree, V1061 
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There wan a sound of revelry by night, 81-S634 
There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
ntrcam. 14>8697 

There wae a young lady of Bute, 4-1062 
There was a young lady of Portugal, lS-3994 
There was a young lady of Ruesliu lB-8994 
There was a youth, a well beloved youth, 

ai-B498 

There was an archbiahou named T8, 38-6742 
There was an old lady all dressed in allk, 

Xd«3319 

There was an old lady of Chertsey, lS-8994 
There was an old man, 18-4189 
There was an old man at a casement, lB-3996 
There was an old man In a boat, 18-3996 
There was an old man In a pew, 15-3994 
There was an old man In a tree, 3-561 
There was an old man of AAsts, 18-3994 
There was an old man of Apulia, 18-3994 
There was an old man of Coblens, 4-1062 
There was an old man of Corfu, 4-1062 
There was an old man of Kilkenny, 4-1062 
There was an old man of Nepaul, 15-399S 
There was an old man on some rocks, 18-3995 
There was an old m,in who .said Hush, 4-1062 
There was an old man with a flute, 15-3996 
There was an old man with a poker, 18-3994 
There was an old person of Basing, 18-3994 
There was an old person of c'hlll, 18-3995 
There was an old person of Dover, 15-399.5 
There was an old person of Dutton, 4-1062 
There was an old person of Mold, 4-1062 
There was an old person of Rhodes, 18-3991 
There was an old person of Bpartii, 4-1062 
There was an old woman, and what do you 
think. 10-2465 

There was an old -woman, as f’ve heard tell, In 
color, 4-fuce 928 

There was an old woman called Hothing-at-all, 
88-5734 

There was an old woman lived iinih'r a hill, 
4-828 

There was an old woman toss’d up In a blanket, 
with music, 7-1724 

There was an old woman tossed In a basket, in 
. color, 7-race 1723 

There was an old woman who had throe sons, 
18-face 3042, 18-1720 

There wan an old wani.in who lived In a shoe. 
In color, 4-raoe 927 

There was an owl Hvnl In an oak, 22-5731 
There were once two cats of Kilkenny, 16-406-I 
There were three Jolly Welshmen, 17-4421 
There were three sisters in a hall, 16-1067 
There were two hlaekhlids, 4-828 
There’s a dear little home in LSood-Chlldrcii 
Street. 8-2024 

There's a good time coming, boys, 14-1700 
There’s a man that I know, ai-.'iOSS 
There's a neat little dork, 13-3317 
There’s a ship lies off Diinvegan, 30-5788 
There’s a song In the air, 13-3475 
There's all the difference in the woi Id, 13-3376 
There's no dew left on the daisies .mil clover, 
13-3476 

There's nothing like a daddie, 19-1902 
There’s Room at the Top, 6-1 .'il 3 
There's something in a flying horse, 15-,7'180 
They are slaves who te.u- to speak, 17-1421 
They are such tiny feet, 16-1066 
They dined all alone at 8 8, 83-5742 
They glide upon their endless way, 3-715 
They say that (lod lives very high, 3-/i48 
They that wash on Friday, 13-3317 
They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were 
dead. 81-6632 

They will come from the hill and the valley, 
88-5732 

Thlngi^That Never Die. 11-2745 
Thirty days hMth September. 4-827 
Thirty white horses upon a red hill, 13-3041 
This England never did, nor ever shall, 11-2933, 
81-6684 

This I beheld, or dreamed It In a dream, 17-4420 
This is the house that Jack built, 82-5733 
This little pig went to market, 4-828 
This royal throne of kings, this sceptr’d Isle, 
11-2933: 81-5584 

This was the noblest Roman of them all. 11-3933 
This winter’s weal her It wajeeth cold, 14-3790 
This world is too much with us, 83-6983 
Thomas a Tattamus took two T’s, 16>4l89 
Vltmysont WuaMa 
Bxtraot from pootry at, 14-86S7*SR 


Thomson, Jamss 
Rule, Britannia. 3-648 
Thorps, Boss Kavtwlok 

Curfew Bell, 18-3037 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 19-4899 
Though you shall lodge with me this night, 
7-1811 

Three Blind Mice, with muslc,/4-929 
Three Ashers went sailing away to the west, 
10-2510 

Three hunters together a deer-stalklng went, 
15-3872 

Three kings came riding from far away, 1^4976 
Three little girls were sitting on a rail, 18-8871 
Three Did Ladies, 13-3319 
Three tabbies took out their cats to tea, in 
color, 18-3871 

Three wlee men of Clotham, 10-2455 
Three Years Hhe Grew, 18-4749. 19-4977 
Thrcbhold, 83-5983 

Thy Way, Not Mine, D I,.ord, 10-4065 
Thyself and thy belongings, 11-2934 
Tide River. 10-2664 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 8-1157 

Tilton, Aeodore 

All Tilings fahall Pass Away, 3-479 
Time, 31-5498 

Time s glory Ui to calm contending kings, 
21-5588 

'Tls a lesson you should heed, 13-3476 
'Tls sweet to hear the merry lark. 3-479 
'Tls the last rose of summer, 8-1512 
"Tls the voice of a sluggard; I heard him com¬ 
plain, 3-712 

TU-tat-toe, 10-2590. 13-4189 
To a Butterfly, 16-4065, 88-5729 
To a Mountain Daisy, 17-4516 
To a Nigl tingale, 11-2743 
To a Skylark, 81-5502 
To a Watei fowl, 11-2820 
To Anthea, 14-3789 
To drum-beat and heart-beat. 6-1.573 
To Lucusta, on going to the wars, a3-.5'l81 
To maiket, to market, to buy a fat pig, 4-828 
To my Sister, 84-6303 
To the Cuckoo, 8-1927 
To the Fringed Gentian, 19-4899 
To the laird tJeiieial Cioinivcll. 18-3991 
To the River Charles, 14-3701 
To the Skylark, 8-2133 
To Thom.is Moore, 83-5983 
'lull tor the brave, 2-480 
ToUens, KendsUc Ton 
Wic NIcrIaiisch, 38-5820 
Tom Bowling, 7-1801 
Tom. Tom, the piper's son, 10-24.51 
Toplsdy, Augnstns V. 

Rock of Ages, 18-8038 
Tracasi-a Rcgele, 88-5821 
'IT agio Story, 8-1167 
Tiavel, 8-1154 

Tr.iveler, what lies over the hill.’ 19-.50II1 
Tr.i\elei’s Return, 8-2131 
Ttil» iiiKiri trendies. In color, 14-3703 
Trowbridge, John Townsend 

Darius Green and Ins kTyiiig-Macb .«*, 

83-6085 

Trite cireatness, 11-2746 
Trill Growth, 7-1874 
Try again, 13-3476 

Turn, turn, thy hasty foot aside, 7-1871 
Tamar, Ohsrlas Tsnnyaont sec Tennyson- y 
Turner, Charles 
Tnmer, Mrs. SUsnbsth 
Ambitious Sophy, 16-4066 
Greedy Boy, ^824 
How to Write a Letter, 13-3475 
'Twas In the prime of summer-time, 8-2129 
'Twas on a summer morning, 1^4897 
'Twas once upon a time, 14-8794 
'Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house, 9-2240 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, In color, 81-6504 
Twenty-third Psalm, 3-648 
Twilight Song, 14-3606 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 8-1166 
'Twlxt a hill and hollow, hollow pass, 18-3039 
Tuo Armies, 80-5159 . 

•i’wo frogs fell Into a milk-pall deep, 13-3406 
Two little hoys named Willie, 11-2748 
Two little dogs sat by the Are, 14-3702 
Two little dogs were basking in the cinders, 
14-8794 

Two little girl* are better than one, lv-3318 
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Two little kittens, one etortny iilffht, In color, 
17-4340 

Two Men, Sl-fiSOl 

Two plKeons flying high, a-359 

Two Robin Redbreaete built their nest, 15-3860 

Two stlckH and an apple, B-1168 

Tying her boni^t under her chin, 9-2241 


V 


U. C. I. D. K.. 99-6742 
Ugly I’rlnceas, 17-4519 
mdud, %iaA'ms 
Castle by ttie Sea, 94-6304 
Ulysses, 1B-471B 

Uncle Sam’s Young Army, 13-3474 
Under a spreading chestnut tree, 9-373 
Under a toadstool, 15-3993 
Under my window, 10-2661 
Under the greenwood tree, 11-2929; 19-4899 
Under the wide and starry sky. 9-2329 
Under the window is my Kurden, In color, 
15-3870 

Unnamed Lake, 18-4649 

Unseen Playmate, 3-714 

Until this grain of sand, 99-5822 

Up from the meadows rich with corn, 19-4896 

Up from the South at break of day, 9-2307 

Up-mil, 18-4772 

Up-hlll and down dale, 13-3318 

Up the airy mountain, 3-647 

Up with me! up with me Into the clouds, 91-5502 
Upon a time a neighing steed, 19-3177 
Upon St. Paul’s steeple stands a tiee, 15-3809 
Upon yon nearest rock top, 90-5161 
Ur Svenska HJertans, 99-6821 
ITseful Plough, 5-1294 


▼ 


Valediction. 0-1572 
Tan Dyke, Sr. 

Four Things, 91-6633 
(rod sends T,ove to You, 13-3176 
Vart Land, 39-5820 
▼angliaa, Keary 
I'eace, 15-3992 
Vision, 10-2451 
Village Blacksmith, 3-373 
Vision, 10-2151 
Vision of Belshazsiir, 8-2133 
Vision of the Future, 19-6067 
visit fiom 8t. Nicholas, 9-2240 
Voice of Toll, 14-3791 
Voyageiir on golden air, 13-3457 


Wacht am Rhein, 39-5822 
Waken, Christian children, 9-2190 
Walker of the Snow, 18-4660 

Waller, Bdmnnd. 

Rose, 99-5899 

Walrus and the Carpenter. In color, 6-1576 
War begets Poverty, 33-6982 
Warren’s Address to the American soldiers, 
9-2306 

Wash me and comb me, 13-3318 

Wassalll wassail! all over the town. In color, 

17-4341 

Wftttiit 

Cradle Song, 93-5900 
Little Busy Bee, 3-646 
O Qod, our Help In Ages Past, 7-1801 
Sluggard, 3-712 
Wav^, Bdwin 
Christmas Morning, 9-2189 
Way Down upon the Swahee River, 0-1672 
Wayward Daughter’s Fate, 11-2934 
• We are all in the dumps, in color, 11-2825 
We are the music-makers, 16-4338 
We are three brethren out of Spam, 15-3868 
We are Unolc Sam’s young army, 13-3474 
We had a pleasant walk to-day. 19-3176 
We have been o'er land and sea, in color, 
9-frontls. 

We have no Dryads in our woods, 18-4647 
We lust shake hands at meeting, 93-6986 
We live In deeds, not years; In thoughts, not 
breaths, 4-1067 


fhing^ laistos *“*"*■■ 

go-efso^ spirit that walks unsg^, 5 

Wearing o’ the Qreen, 99-6824 ’ ’ 

Weatherly, Vrederlo B. 

Discontented Apples, 11-2748 
Jealous Jack Frost, 9-8190 
Miss Poppy, 19-4897 
River, 11-2820 

What Bobble Would Like, 14-8804 
What Might Have Been, 11-2746 
Wee, modest, crimson-tlppOd flower, 17-4516 
Wee Willie Winkle, In color, 4-824; 11-2826 
Weighing the Baby, 7-18U0 
Welcome to Spring, 19-3038 
We’ll ha’e nane but Highland Bonnets here, 
39-5822 

Were I a birdie, too, 19-3039 

Wesley, Charles 

Uoiitle Jesus, meek and mild, 19-6067 
Jesu, Lover of mv Soul, 17-4421 
West wind, blow from your prairie nest, 18-4649 
Westwood, Thomas 

Mine Host of the Golden Apple, 18-3038 
Under roy window, under my window, 10-2664 
What are little boys made of? 10-2435: with 
music, 90-6162 

What Bobbie Would Like, 14-3604 
What Does It Matter, 91-6601 
What does little birdlo say, 7-1876 
What Every Wise Child Sliould do, 31-6638 
What Eveiyone Knows, 4-826 • 

What I live for, 18-6060 
What Is It you ask ma darling? 4-826 
What 1 m the blue on our flag, boys? 80-5390 
What Is the meaning of thy song, 81-6501 
What Is the news of the day? In color, 11-2826 
What Is the rhyme fur porringer? 8-2192 
What Might Have Been, 11-2746 
What the Stars Have Seen, 11-2746 
What Mils he doing, the great god Pan, 7-1799 
What's he that wishes so? 11-2933 
When all the world is young, lad, 13-8404 
When Britain AihI, at Heaven’s common^ 8-548 
\\ hen cits run home and light Is come, 18-4772 
When children are playing alone on the green, 
3-714 

When daffodils begin to peer, 18-4664 
Wliin Eve had led her lord away, 11-2746 
When Freedom from her mountain height. 
8-1928 

When God who Is forever free, 99-6821 
When good King Arthur ruled this land. In 
color, 6-1580 

When T awake I am still with thee, 99-6898 
When I consider how my light Is spent, 93-6986 
VVhen 1 was a bachelor, 11-2747 
When I was a beggarly boy, 18-4978 
When 1 was a little boy, 4-986 
When I'm grown up, 10-2636 
When I’m put to bed to-day. 13-3479 
When Icicles hang by the wall, 11-2929 
When 111 the morning wc arise, 9-2370 
When Ijetty had scarce pass’d her third glad 
year, 7-1763 

When little Fred was called to bed, 8-2134 
When little Sammy Soapsuds, 6-1168 
When Mummy’s aw.iy, 10-2656 
When on my day of life the night Is falling. 
14-3699 

When summer comes. 18-4648 
When the British warrior queen, 9-178 
When the call is soiindcd, 88-6732 
When the dumb Hour clothed In black, 9-2239 
When the green woods laugh with the voice of 
]oy, 13-3316 

When tho humid shadows hover, 81-5602 
When the Norn Mother saw the whirlwind hour, 
10-2663 

When the snow is on the ground. In color, 
17-4389 

When the voices of children are heard on the 
green. 7-1874 

When thou corn’s! with reddening dawn, 39-5823 
When 'tls pouring fast with rain, 18-4778 
When you see that flag of beauty, 89-6732 
Where are you going to, my pretty maid? with 
music, 5-1158 

Where did yon come from, baby dear? 3-548 
Where do you come from, river sweet? 11-2820 
Where have you been, my boy Tammie’ 18-4721 
Where Is the true man’s fatherland* 41*926 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 8-331: 81-6588 
Where the pools are bright and deep, 3-713 


/ 
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Where, where will be the birds that slag, ai>5600 

'l^hereas by you I have been driven, I3-3433 

Which 1 wish to remarh, 8>1S7G 

Which Is the weakest thing of all, 14-3700 

While We May. 19-4898 

White Hart, with music, 18-3872 

Whither? M-6303 

Whither, midst falling dew, 11-2820 

Whltlag, W. 

Sternal Father, strong to save, 19-489S 
Whitman, Walt 

O Captain! Captain! 8-2023 
Whittier, John Oreenieaf 
At Last, 14-3699 
Barbara Frletchle, 19-4896 
Barefoot Boy, 9-2240, 14-3699 
Extracts from, 11-2878, 2880 
Maud Mbller, 13-3315 
My Playmate, 19-4976 
Red River voyageur, 18-4650 
Who Can This Somebody Be? 3-544 
Who comes here? 4-827 
Who fed me from her gentle breast, 4-824 
Who Is Silvia? What is she, 14-3791, 31-5588 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 10-2452 
Who rides there so late through the night—dark 
and dread, 84-6304 
Who would true valor see? 8-2023 
Whose dwelling Is the light of setting suns, 
18-3233 

Why do yon laugh, little brook, 19-4899 
Why hurry, little river, 80-5389 
Why Is Pussy In bed? 19-4900 
Why It Was Cold In May, 81-5601 
“ Why sltt'st thou by that ruined wall," 81-5498 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 83-6984 
Why the Robin's Breast Is Red, 18-3990 
why weep ye by the tide, ladle? 7-1874 
Wumsr, Leonard 
Swiss National Hymn, 33-5823 
Wie Nlerlansch, 83-5820 
WUnoz, BUa Wbssler 
Bab^and, 6-1613 
^ Ships, 7-1798 
Wishing, 8-2132 
Wild Rose, 94-6303 

Wild was the night, yet a wilder night, 9-2307 
Will you walk into my parloi '' 14-3601 
William the Conqueror, 13-3loi 
Willie's Lodger, 11-2746 

Willy boy, Willy boy, where are you going’ in 
color, 17-4339 

Wind and the Moon, 18-3178 

Wind-flowers sway, 11-2880 

Wind In a Frolic, 8-371 

Winter, 8S-S98S 

Winter Song, 11-2929 

Winter Wind, 11-2929 

Wise Sayings from Shakespeare, 11-2935 

Wish, 4-926 

Wishing, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 8-2132 
wishing, by William Allingham, ^1057 
With deep allectlon and recollection, 83-6898 
With Angers weary and worn, 11-2818 
With thunder shout the air is rent, 38-5822 
ITlthsr, Ctooxgs 

Author’s Resolution in a Sonnet, 83-5984 
Without haste! without rest, 8-1673 

Wolfs. Obnvlsi 

Burial of Sir John Moore, 3-713 
Woman's Shortcomings 16-4187 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay, 19-5063 
Wordsworth, William 
By the Sea, 7-1873 

Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 18-3992 

DatrodlU, 1-104 

Extracts from, 11-2884; 18-3233; 18-4749; 
80-6869 

Flde1Ity^l4-3602 

I Traverd AmonatITnknown Men, 18-4977 
Kitten and &e rolling Leaves, 13-3476 
London In 1802, 18-3991 
Lucy, 3-712 . 

Lucy Oray, 7-]|78 


Wordsworth, WUlUm 

March, 8-1294 

Ode on Immortality, 14-3697 
Pet Lamb, 8-1926 

Peter Bell: A Tale (The bTlght of Peter Bell). 
18-3980 y 

S ainbow, 3-713 « 

eaper, 6-1574 p 

She Was a Phantom of Uelight, 13-3403 
Sonnet, 83-5983 

Three Years She Grew, 18-4749 
To a Butterfly, 16-4065 
To a Skylark, 81-6602 
To the Cuckoo, 8-1927 
To the Skylark, 8-2183 
Work. 30-5388 

Work of the Poets, 18-4338 

Work' use all thy will, give all thy might. 

80-5388 
World, 4-826 
Worm, 7-1874 

Worn and footsore was the Prophet. 30-5169 
Wottoa, Mr Usury 

Character of a Happy Life, 18-4(165 
Wreck of the Hesperus, 1-1(15 
Wj liken, niynktn, and Nod, 1-100 


T 

Yankee Boodle, 88-5818 
Ye manners or England, 3-715 
Ye sons of France, awake to glory, 18-4772 
Yet Qod be ptaised' the Pilgilm said, 11-2878 
You are golbg out to tea to-day, 17-4422 
'* You are old. Father William,’^ the youhg man 
cried, 3-546 

You know wo French stormed Katishun, 18-8992 
You see, merty Phyllis, that dear little maid, 
13-3477 

You shall hav>- an apple, 8-3134 

You spotted snakes, with double tongue, 11-2929 

Young and old, 13-3404 

Young Iambs to sell, 4-827 

Young Lochlnvar, 18-4771 

Young Mouse, 4-924 

Young Russia, hall, victorious, 88-6821 

Young Sophy leads a 111 without alloy, 6-1513 
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Baa, hem, black sheep, 7-1803 

Bees, 16-3996 

Bogie Man, 18-4722 

Chtld’s Evening Prayer, 13-3478 

Cuckoo and the Jackuns, 14-3795 

Curly Locks, 6-1582 

Dance a Baby, 8-2134 

Ding, dong, bell, 10-2514 

Frog he would u-wooing go, 8-1614 

Girls and boys come out to play, 4-1060 

Goosey, Goosey Gander, 8-2305 

Hickory, dlckoiy, dock, Jn color, 3-face 717 

Hush-a-oye, baby. In color, 81-face 6637 

I love sixpence, 10-2463 

I saw three ships. In color 9-2192 

JacK,and Jill, ^5268 

Ladybird, J'Ty, 18-3040 

Lavender's Blue, 19-4981 

Little Bingo. 11-2748 

Little Bo-peep, 8-1233 

Little Jack Horner, 4-986 

M. N. O.. 13-3317 

O Dear, what can the matter be’ 88-6901 
Old King Cole, 18-4901 

Old woman tossed up In a blanket, 7-1724 
See-saw, Margery Daw, 4-827 
Mng a Song of Sixpence, 3-716 
Three blind mice, 4-929 
What are little boys made of? 80-6192 
Where are you going to. my pretty maid? 
8-1168 • 
White Hart, 18-3872 
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